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PREFACE. 


If  I  have  any  regret  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  following 
analysis  of  the  existing  remains  of  our  ancient  literature,  and 
the  evidences  of  the  literary  attainments  and  cultivated  tastes 
of  our  far  removed  ancestors,  of  the  Milesian  and  other  races, 
I  must  sincerely  declare  that  my  regret  arises  much  more  from 
the  consciousness  of  my  incapacity  to  do  merited  justice  to  my 
subject,  than  from  any  concern  for  what  my  own  reputation 
must  suffer,  in  coming  before  the  world  in  so  prominent  a 
character,  and  with  such  very  incommensurate  qualifications. 

When  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland  was  established, 
and  its  staff  of  Professors,  from  day  to  day  announced  in  the 
public  papers,  I  felt  the  deepest  anxiety  as  to  who  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Irish  History  should  be  (if  there  should  be  one),  well 
knowing  that  the  only  man  living  who  could  fill  that  im- 
portant office  with  becoming  efficiency  as  a  scholar  was  already 
engaged  in  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, I  can  honestly  declare  that  it  never  entered  into  my 
mind  that  /  should  or  ought  to  be  called  to  fill  this  important 
situation,  simply  because  the  course  of  my  studies  in  Irish 
History  and  Antiquities  had  always  been  of  a  silent  kind ; — I 
was  engaged,  if  I  may  so  speak,  only  in  underground  work, 
and  the  labours  in  which  I  had  spent  my  life  were  such  that 
their  results  were  nc^'er  intended  to  be  brought  separately 
before  the  public  on  my  own  individual  responsibility.  No 
person  knows  my  bitterly  felt  deficiencies  better  than  myself 
Having  been  self-taught  in  all  the  little  I  know  of  general 
letters,  and  reared  to  mature  years  among  an  uneducated 
people  (though  a  people  both  intelligent,  and  fond  of  learning 
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Avlieii  opportunity  permits  tliem  to  apply  themselves  to  it),  I 
always  felt  the  want  of  early  mental  training,  and  of  early 
admission  to  those  great  foimtains  of  knowledge  which  can  be 
approached  only  through  the  medium  of  languages  which, 
though  once  generally  cultivated  in  my  native  province,  had, 
imder  sinister  influences,  ceased  to  exist  in  the  remote  part  of 
the  country  from  wdiich  I  come,  not  very  long  before  I  was 
born.  And  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  should  have  been 
deemed  worthy  of  an  honour  which,  for  these  reasons,  I  should 
not  liave  presumed  to  seek.  To  say  so  much  I  feel  due,  not 
only  to  myself,  but  to  the  exalted  and  learned  personages  who, 
Avithout  any  solicitation  whatever  on  my  part,  overlooked  my 
many  deficiencies  so  far  as  to  appoint  me  to  the  newly  created 
Chair  of  Irish  History  and  Archreology  in  this  National  Uni- 
•v'ersity. 

The  definite  idea  of  such  a  Professorship  is  due  to  the  dis- 
tinguished scholar  to  wliom  the  first  organization  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  committed.  It  Avas  that  idea  which  suggested  the 
necessity  for  this  first  course  of  Lectures,  "  On  the  MS.  Materials 
of  Ancient  Irish  History",  as  well  as  for  that  which  immediately 
followed  it,  and  in  which  I  am  still  engaged,  "On  the  Social 
Customs,  Manners,  and  Life  of  the  People  of  Ancient  Erinn"; 
— two  preliminary  or  introductory  courses,  namely,  on  the  two 
subjects  to  which  this  professorship  is  dedicated:  on  the  exist- 
ing remains  of  our  History,  and  the  existing  monuments  of  our 
Archaeology.  For,  without  meaning  the  smallest  disparage- 
ment to  previous  labourers  in  these  fields,  I  found,  on  exa- 
mining their  works,  that,  although  much  had  been  done  in 
particular  directions,  and  by  successive  writers,  who  more  or 
less  followed  and  Improved  upon,  or  corrected,  each  other, 
still  the  great  sources  of  genuine  historical  and  antiquarian 
knowledge  lay  buried  in  those  vast  but  yet  almost  entirely 
unexplored  compilations,  which  to  my  predecessors  were  inac- 
cessibly sealed  up  in  the  keeping  of  the  ancient  Gaedhelic,  tlie 
A'enerable  language  of  our  country.  To  point  out  the  only  way 
to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  then,  and  if  possible,  by  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  great  mass  of  documents  which  still  remains  to 
us  in  the  ancient  tongue,  to  open  the  way, — as  far  as  lay  in  my 
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power, — to  the  necessary  examination  of  these  precious  records 
and  materials,  was  the  scope  and  aim  of  my  first  course  of 
Lectures;  those  now  collected  in  the  present  volume.  That 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  placing  this  interesting  subject  before 
the  reader  in  as  clear  and  attractive  a  form  as  it  deserves,  is 
but  too  painfully  apparent  to  myself;  but  if  I  shall  have  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  necessity 
of  making  an  independent  examination  of  it  for  himself,  I 
shall  have  attained  one  of  the  dearest  objects  of  my  life,  and  I 
shall  feel  that  I  have  not  struggled  wholly  without  success  in 
endeavouring  to  do  my  duty  to  my  country  so  far  as  it  lies  in 
my  power  to  do  at  all.  As  to  the  work  itself,  its  literary 
defects  apart,  I  may  claim  for  it  at  least  the  poor  merit  of  being 
the  first  effort  ever  made  to  bring  within  the  view  of  the 
student  of  Irish  History  and  Archeology  an  honest,  if  not  a 
complete,  analysis  of  all  the  materials  of  that  yet  unwritten 
story  which  lies  accessible,  indeed,  in  our  native  language,  but 
the  great  body  of  which,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  all  the  true 
History  of  Ireland,  remains  to  this  day  unexamined  and  un- 
known to  the  world. 

Under  the  existing  circumstances  of  this  poor  dependent 
country,  no  work  of  this  kind  could  well  be  undertaken  at  the 
expense  of  the  time  and  at  the  risk  of  a  private  individual. 
This  difficulty,  however,  so  far  as  concerns  remuneration  for 
labour,  and  expense  of  publication  of  its  result,  has  been 
happily  obviated  in  a  way  that  even  a  few  years  ago  could 
hardly  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  most  hopeful  among 
us.  It  reflects,  surely,  no  small  credit  on  the  infant  Catholic 
University  of  Ireland,  and  conveys  no  light  assurance  of  the 
national  feeling  which  animated  its  founders  from  the  begin- 
ning, not  only  that  it  was  the  first  public  establishment  in  the 
country  spontaneously  to  erect  a  Chair  of  Irish  History  and 
Archaeology,  but  that  it  has  provided  with  unhesitating  libe- 
rality for  the  heavy  expense  of  placing  this  volume — the  first 
fruits  of  that  Chair,  and  the  first  publication  undertaken  under 
such  auspices — before  the  pubhc. 

Little  indeed  did  it  occur  to  me  on  the  occasion  of  my  first 
timid  appearance  in  that  chair,  that  the  efforts  of  my  feeble 
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pen  would  pass  beyond  the  walls  within  which  these  Lecturea 
were  delivered.  There  was,  however,  among  my  varying 
audience  one  constant  attendant,  whose  presence  was  both  em- 
barrassing and  encoviraging  to  me, — whose  polite  expressions 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  Lecture  I  scarcely  dared  to  receive  as 
those  of  approbation  — but  who'se  kindly  sympathy  practically 
exhibited  itself,  not  in  mere  words  alone,  but  iii  the  active 
encouragement  he  never  ceased  to  alFord  me  as  I  went  along ; 
often,  for  example,  reminding  me  that  I  was  not  to  be  luieasy 
at  the  apparent  shortness  of  a  course  of  Lectures,  the  prepara- 
tion of  wiiich  required  so  much  of  labour  in  a  new  field ;  and 
assuring  me  that  in  his  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had 
committed  the  University  to  his  charge,  quantity  was  of  far 
less  importance  than  accuracy  in  careful  examination  of  the 
w^ide  range  of  subjects  which  it  was  my  object  to  digest  and 
arrange.  At  the  coiicluslon  of  the  course,  however,  this  great 
scholar  and  pious  priest  (for  to  whom  can  I  allude  but  to  our 
late  illustrioiis  Rector,  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Newman), — whose  warmly 
felt  and  oft  expressed  sympathy  with  Erinn,  her  wrongs  and 
her  hopes,  as  well  as  her  history,  I  am  rejoiced  to  have  an  op- 
portunity thus  publicly  to  acknowledge, — astoni.^hed  me  by 
announcing  to  me  on  the  part  of  the  University,  that  my  poor 
Lectures  were  deemed  worthy  to  be  published  at  its  expense. 
Nor  can  I  ever  forget  the  warmth  with  which  Dr.  Newman 
congratulated  me  on  this  termination  of  my  first  course,  any 
more  than  the  thoughtfulness  of  a  dear  friend  with  which  lie 
encouraged  and  advised  me,  during  the  progress  of  what  was  to 
me  so  difficult  a  task,  that,  left  to  myself,  I  believe  I  should 
soon  have  surrendered  it  in  despair. 

With  respect  to  the  subjects  treated  in  the  following  pages,  a 
glance  at  the  Table  of  Contents  of  tlie  Chapters  formed  by 
these  Lectures  (see  page  xiii.),  will  best  explain  the  plan 
followed  in  this  attempt  to  analyse  the  contents  of  the  whole 
body  of  MSS.  in  the  Gaedhelic  language,  the  investigation  of 
which  must  form  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  tlie  accurate 
study  of  the  History  of  tlie  country.  I  need  not  recapitulate 
here ;  nor  need  T  again  refer  to  the  importance  of  every  separate 
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section  into  wliicli  sncli  an  analysis  divides  itself.  It  will  be 
found,  however,  that  of  all  the  writers  who  have  published 
books  on  the  subject,  up  to  the  time  of  delivering  these  Lectures, 
— books,  some  of  them  large  and  elaborate, — not  one  ever  wrote 
who  had  previously  acquired  the  necessary  qualifications,  or 
even  appHed  himself  at  all  to  the  necessary  study,  without 
which,  as  I  think  I  have  established  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
History  of  Ireland  could  not  possibly  have  been  written.  All 
were  ignorant,  almost  totally  ignorant,  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
records  and  remains  of  which  I  have  here,  for  the  first  time, . 
endeavoured  to  present  a  compr^jhensive  and  in  some  sort  a 
connected  account.  And  even  though  this  volume  will  not,  I 
know,  be  found  as  sati-^factory  to  the  student  as  it  might  be 
made  in  other  hands ;  yet  such,  nevertheless,  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  want  of  some  guide  to  so  vast  a  mass  of  materials  as  that 
which  still  lies  buriod  in  our  Irish  MS.  Libraries,  that  I  trust  it 
will  be  found  in  this  respect  at  least  to  fulfil  the  intention  of 
the  University  Authorities  when  they  determined  to  undertake 
the  publication. 

This  first  volume,  this  first  course  of  Lectures,  has  been  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  an  account  of  the  available  materials  actu- 
ally existing  in  MS.  for  the  preparation  of  a  General  History 
of  Erinn.  The  succeeding  course,  already  alluded  to,  will 
necessarily  be  considerably  greater  in  extent;  and  if  I  am 
enabled  to  realize  the  hope  of  placing  that  course  also  before 
the  public  i]i  a  future  volume  (or  rather  volumes,  for  it  will 
demand,  I  fear,  at  least  two  such  as  this),  it  will  be  found  to  be 
the  complement  of  the  present.  It  embraces  the  detailed  ex- 
amination of: — 1°  the  system  of  Legislation,  and  Government, 
in  ancient  Erinn;  2°  the  syttem  of  ranks  and  classes  in 
Society ;  o°  the  Religious  system  (if  that  of  Druidism  can  be 
so  called) ;  4°  the  Education  of  the  people,  with  some  account 
of  their  Learning  in  ancient  times;  5°  the  Military  system, 
includinn"  the  system  of  Military  Education,  and  some  account 
of  the  Gaedhelic  Chivalry,  or  Orders  of  Champions;  6°  the 
nature,  use,  and  manufacture  of  Arms  used  in  ancient  times ; 
7°  the  Buildings  of  ancient  times,  both  pubHc,  military,  aiid 
domestic,  and  the   Furnitiu'e  of  the  latter;   8°  the  materials 
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and  forms  of  Dress,  as  well  as  its  manufacture  and  ornamenta- 
tion; 0°  tbe  Ornaments  (including  those  of  gold  and  otlier 
metals),  used  by  all  classes,  and  tlieir  manufacture;  10°  the 
Musical  Instruments  of  the  Gaedhelic  people,  with  some  account 
of  their  cultivation  of  Music  itself;  11°  the  Agriculture  of 
ancient  times,  and  the  implements  of  all  sorts  employed  in  it ; 
12°  the  Commerce  of  the  ancient  Gaedhil,  including  some 
account  of  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  very  early  times,  as 
well  as  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  intercourse  of  the  people 
with  traders  of  other  nations;  and  13°  their  Funeral  Rites,  and 
places  of  Sepulture.  Of  these  great  divisions  of  my  present 
general  course,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  all  but  the  last  three 
have  been  completed,  and  that  the  Lectures  forming  these  are 
now  nearly  ready  for  the  press, — should  the  public  reception  of 
this  first  volume  be  so  indulgent  as  to  permit  me  to  hope  that 
the  remainder  may  be  allowed  to  appear  in  turn. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  prefatory  remarks  without  bespeak- 
ing the  attention  of  my  readers  to  two  important  features  in  tlie 
present  volume  which  I  trust  will  be  found  to  possess  no  little 
.value.  I  allude  to  the  very  extensive  Appendix  ;  and  to  the 
interesting  series  of  Fac-Similes,  which  will  be  found  at  the 
end. 

In  the  Appendix  I  have  not  only  given  in  full  the  original 
text  of  every  one  of  the  very  numerous  quotations  from  the 
ancient  Gaedhelic  MSS.  referred  to  and  translated  in  the  text, — 
(extracts  which  will,  I  hope,  be  found  useful  and  convenient  to 
the  student  at  a  distance  from  our  libraries,  both  as  authorities 
and  as  examples  also  of  the  language,  the  records  quoted  being 
compositions  of  almost  every  age  during  many  centuries  back), — 
but  also  many  original  pieces  of  great  importance,  not  hitherto 
published,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  edit  fully  with  trans- 
lation and  notes.^"^  Besides  these,  I  have  there  collected  also  se- 
veral separate  notes  and  memoranda  upon  various  subjects,  which 

(")  The  end  of  the  Appendix  (p.  644,— App.  No.  CLVII.),  I  have  thought  it 
right  to  uisert  a  statement  respecting  the  Irish  MSS.  at  St.  Isidore's,  in  Rome, 
drawn  up,  since  these  Lectures  were  dehvered,  for  the  Senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity. It  will  be  found  to  contain  some  interesting  matter  in  connection  with 
the  suhject  of  this  volume. 
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could  not  properly  have  been  introduced  in  the  course  of  the 
Lectures  themselves.  The  preparation  of  this  Appendix  has 
cost  me,  I  may  almost  say,  as  much  labour  as  that  of  the  entire 
text ;  and  it  has  been  a  chief  cause  of  the  great  delay  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  publication  of  the  book. 

In  the  series  of  Fac- Similes  (the  addition  of  which  was 
adopted  on  the  suggestion  of  my  learned  colleague  and  friend, 
Dr.  W.  K.  O'Sullivan),  I  have  taken  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  by  the  publication  of  a  general  work  on  our 
early  MSS.  to  lay  before  the  learned  in  other  countries  a  com- 
plete set  of  examples  of  the  handwriting  of  the  best  Gaedhelic 
scribes,  from  the  very  earliest  period  down  to  the  century 
before  the  last.  For  this  purpose  I  have  for  the  most  part 
selected  my  examples  from  those  passages  which  have  been 
quoted  in  the  text,  and  of  Avhicli  the  original  Gaedhelic  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix,  in  order  that  scholars  may  be  able  to 
compare  the  contracted  writing  with  the  full  sentences  as  I  have 
expanded  them.  But  I  have  also  inserted  several  examples, 
(as  in  the  instances  of  the  earliest  Latin  ecclesiastical  JMSS., 
one  of  which  is,  I  believe,  contemporary  with  St.  Patrick,  and 
three  of  which  are  attributed  to  the  very  hand  of  St.  Colum 
Cille),  from  writings  which  are  mentioned  indeed,  but  which 
there  was  no  occasion  to  quote  in  the  course  of  the  Lectures. 
These  fac-similes  have  been  executed  with  admirable  correct- 
ness in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Forster,  lithographers,  of 
this  city.  I  can  confidently  recommend  them  to  Continental 
scholars  as  perfect  representations  of  the  handwriting  of  various 
ages ;  and  I  hope  they  may  be  found  of  some  practical  use,  not 
only  in  tlie  identification  of  Gaedhelic  MSS.  yet  hidden  in 
foreign  libraries,  but  also  in  the  determination  of  the  ao;es  of  the 
MSS.  with  which  they  may  be  compared.  They  will  be  found 
to  be  arransced  in  chronological  order, 

o  o 

I  have  to  apologize  for  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
from  the  first  announcement  of  this  book  to  its  publication,  as 
well  as  for  the  many  errors,  of  print  and  others,  which  will  be 
detected  in  it,  but  most  of  which  will  be  found  corrected  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.      Those,  however,  who  are  aware  of  the 
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crushing  succession  of  domestic  afflictions  and  of  bodily  infir- 
mities witli  wliicli  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  visit  me  during 
the  last  three  years,  will,  I  am  sure,  look  with  indulgent  eyes 
on  these  defects,  as  well  as  on  those  concerning  wdiich  I  have 
already  confessed  and  asked  pardon  beforehand. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  acknowledge  the  deep  obliga- 
tions under  which  I  am  placed  by  the  kindness  of  many  emi- 
nent literary  friends  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume.  Among 
these  I  cannot  but  warmly  thank,  in  particular,  the  learned 
Secretary  of  the  Brehon  Law  Commission,  the  Very  Rev. 
Charles  Graves,  F.T.C.D.,  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  for 
much  of  kind  consideration  and  many  valuable  suggestions ; 
the  Rev.  James  H.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  to  whom,  with  my  last  named  friend,  the 
revival  of  Irish  literature  owes  so  much,  and  whose  countenance 
and  cordial  assistance  to  me  have  been  for  so  many  years  of 
inestimable  value ;  my  dear  friends,  John  Edward  Pio-ot, 
M.R.I.A.,  and  Dr.  Robert  D.  Lyons,  M.R.I.A.,  from  whom  I 
received  most  valuable  assistance  in  the  plan  and  original  pre- 
paration of  these  Lectures;  and  to  the  former  of  whom  I  owe, 
in  addition,  the  untiring  devotion  of  the  vast  amount  of  time 
and  trouble  involved  in  the  task  his  friendship  undertook  for 
me  of  correcting  the  text,  and  preparing  for  and  passing 
through  the  press  the  whole  of  this  volume;  and  my  able  and 
truly  learned  friend,  Mr.  V/hitlcy  Stokes,  who  prepared  for 
me  the  references  to  the  INISS.  quoted  by  Zeuss  (pp.  27,  28  of 
this  volume),  the  only  new  passage,  I  believe,  which  has  been 
introduced  into  the  text  of  the  following  Lectures  since  .thciir 
delivery. 

Eugene  O'Curry. 

Dublin,  December  15,  1860. 
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Page      3,  line  32;  for  "  Gaedhlic",  read  "  Gaedhilic"  Cas  well  wherever  it  may 
occur  as  here). 
„         3,  note  5,  line  3 ;  for  "  Gaelic",  read  "  Gael". 
,,         4,  line  6 ;  for  "  recent",  read  "  more  recent". 

„       36,  note,  line  2  ;  for  "  land  immortahty",  read  "land  of  immortality". 
„        38,  line  19 ;  for  "  His  is  Reochald",  read  "  He  is  Reochaidh'\ 
,,        70,  line  1;  for  "  GiUa-an-ChomdecK\  read  "  Gilla-an-Chomdedh". 
„       70,  line  34 ;  for  "  Emhain  MaduC\  read  "  Emhain  Mhacha". 
„       76,  line  23 ;  for  "  about  1002",  read  "  in  1004". 
„        94,  last  line  but  two ;  for  "  Daniel",  read  "  David". 
„     101,  line  18  ;  for  "  ConnchaU",  read  "  Conachail". 
,,     111,  line  34;  for  "  Roscommon",  read  "  Galway". 
„     118,  line  15 ;  for  "  submersis",  read  "  submersus". 
„      120,  last  line;  for  "  Tir-Fhiachrad/i",  read  "  Tir-Fhiachrach". 
„     146,  Une  27 ;  for  "  GaedhU",  read  "  GaedheV. 
„      147,  line  4 ;  for  "  TeadijK\  read  "  Tudhrf. 

148,  line  9  ;  for  "  was  a  guardian",  read  "  was  guardian". 

158,  line  18 ;  for  "  they  year  1200",  read  "  the  year  1200". 

169,  line  4  ;  for  "  Brien  Roe",  read  "  Brian  Ruadh". 

171,  line  1 ;  for  "  Fiontain",  read  "  Fiontan". 
„     line  30;  for  Ua-Chonr/hair,  read  Ua  Chonghbhail" . 

176,  line  30;  for  '' Neide  the  profound  in  just  laws',  read  '^ Neidke  the 
profound,  and  Ferchertne". 

189,  line  27 ;  for  "  Luaidef\  read  "  Lttaind". 

214,  line  24  ;  for  "  Tadgh",  read  "  Tadhf. 

217,  line  3  ;  for  "  Benn-chair\  read  "  Bennchair'\ 

219,  line  24  ;  for  "  0^  Cananns"\  read  "  0' Canannans" . 

243,  Une  13  ;  for  "Amrat/i",  read  "  Anroth". 

250,  Une  26 ;  for  "  Meagh",  read  "  Mar/h'". 

251,  last  line  ;  for  ''Monadh",  read  "  Mormth'\ 
264,  line  8 ;  for  "  Fiacha  Finnolaidh",   read  "  Feradhach,  the  son  of 

Fiacha  FinnolaidK\ 
„     line  9  ;  for  "  Fiacha",  read  "  Feradhach". 
277,  line  39 ;  for  "  Grayhoimds",  read  "  Greyhound". 

301,  Ime  36 ;  for  FinnhheoiU",  read  "  Finnbheoir. 

302,  line  36  ;  for  "ancient  lost  tract",  read  "  ancient  tract". 

303,  line  12  ;  for  "  chean",  read  "  cheann". 
„     line  24  ;  for  "  Drean'\  read  "  Deaif. 

304,  line  5 ;  for  "  Snaelt",  read  "  Suaelr. 
319,  line  1;  for  "  Bail  Dearmairt",  read  "  Duil  Bearmait". 

„     line  8 ;  for  "  Lear",  read  "  Lii-". 

336,  Ime  24;  for  "Torloch",  read  "Conor"  [see  "  Cambrensis  Eversus", 
pubUshed  by  the  Celtic  Society;  vol.  ii.,  p.  397]. 

340,  line  28  ;  for  "  Cinn",  read  "  Cenn". 

363,  last  line  but  four ;  for  "  three  quatrains",  read  "  four  quatrains". 

369,  last  line  but  four ;  '' Monof  and  '' Faronis",  though  so  written  in 
the  original  text,  must  be  read  "  Moses"  and  "  Pharaoh".  "  John", 
too,  in  this  passage,  should,  of  course,  be  "  Paul". 


XXVIU  ERRATA 

Page  404,  line  33  ;  for  "  MaranaclC\  read  "  Mearanach". 

„  429,  Une  33 ;  for  "  in  664",  read  "  in  the  year  664". 

„  431,  line  16 ;  for  "  wordly",  read  "  worldly". 

„  442,  line  12  ;  for  "  Protestant",  read  "  local". 

„  480,  note  21 ;  for  "  Mder,  read  "  Mdir'. 

,,  488,  line  19  ;  for  "  ^e\\,  ha  iVMyvec",  read  "  tre|\  ha  iu\i|\ec". 

„  496,  line  21  ;  for  "  T^tnin",  read  "  i^tiim". 
„       „     line  32;  for  "^[ociAVKMcli]",  read  "  [-pjociMJAicli". 

„  498,  line    4  ;  for  "  mliAjoj",  read  "  inliAjog". 

„  503,  line  35 ;  for  "  hand",  read  "  band". 

„  508,  last  line  but  one ;  for  "  Neidhe",  read  "  Neidhi". 

„  509,  note  85 ;  for  "  when",  read  "  where". 

„  518,  line  20;  for  "  ocui?",  read  "  ocur". 
,,        „     line  24 ;  for  "  jvejiuvfe",  read  "  lAepiAjAe". 

„  521,  line  29 ;  for  "  two  hundred",  read  "  one  hundred". 

„  522,  line  4  ;  for  "  200",  read  "  100". 

„  523,  line    1 ;  for  "  co|\5iAibAm",  read  "  co|\f5yMbAin"., 

,,  526,  line  24 ;  for  "  liAiin-pAiii",  read  "  liAnn-pA". 

„  535,  line  29 ;  for  "  f  iii",  read  "  pyC'. 

„  542,  line  1 7 ;  for  "  -001,1;  atjo",  read  "  •ooiuA  •06". 

,,  551,  line  17  ;  for  "  ieA5ceoi]\A",  read  "  LeAjco-pA". 

,,  ■  652,  line  10  ;  for  "  iaaim",  read  "  1aa)V'. 
„        „     line  28  ;  for  "•ooiriAn",  read  "•ooniAiii". 

„  553,  line    2 ;  for  "  I10111",  read  "  bom". 

,,  556,  line    2  ;  for  "  ^veAiicii-pA",  read  "  -peAncii^^A". 

,,  558,  line  14  ;  for  "  cuaIitiaiia",  read  "  ciiAiAiiiAi|\". 
„        „     line  17  ;  for  "  iAecb",  read  "  lAecilj". 
„        „     line  34;   for  "liieni)",  read  "  liiei-o". 

„  560,  last  line  ;  for  "  ci-p5cet\",  read  "  cipjcejx". 

„  562,  line  34  ;  for  "  from  M.S.S."  read  "  from  a  MS." 

„  5G3,  last  Hne  but  7 ;  for  "  Connacht",  read  "  Cruachain". 

„  570,  line    9;  for  "  Achnni-onijA'o",  read  "  Aclnmi'onijA'o". 

„  574,  line  18  ;  for  "  Vil\ci|\c^e",  read  "  ■|:il\cii\cne". 

„  576,  last  line  but  6 ;  for  "  ua",  read  "  riA". 

„  581,  line  6 ;  for  "  Britons",  read  "true  Britons". 

581,  line  21 ;  for  "  tiibtiAAX)AiV',  read  "  inbiiA'oAri". 
„     line  37 ;  for  "  teAnAniniA",  read  "  icAnAnm a". 

582,  line  25 ;  for  "  cineA-o",  read  "  cinneATi)". 
590,  last  line  of  last  note;  for"H,  8.  17.  T  CD.",  read  "  H.  3.  18. 

T.C.D  ". 

597,  line  21 ;  for  "  kings",  read  "  king". 

598,  last  line  but  2 ;  for  "  jAn",  read  "  jAn". 

599,  Une  21 ;  (no  comma  after  the  word  cAbAijxc). 

600,  Une  29;  for  "  Ulaidli",  read  "  Uladk". 

601,  line  15 ;  for  "  ocuf",  read  "  octif". 

602,  line  9  ;  (quotation  should  end  with  inverted  commas). 
605,  line  29 ;  for  "  cccinn",  read  "  ccinn". 
616,  line  17  ;  for  "  caves",  read  "  cans". 

„     629,  line  14  ;  for  "  attributed  SeDMA",  read  "  attributed  to  SeTDiiA". 
„     630,  Une  8 ;  after  "  Ultonians",  read  "  were". 

[In  consequence  of  a  mistake  in  the  List  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  University  to 
the  Printer,  the  Dates  given  at  the  head  of  Lectures  V.  to  XIL  (pp.  93, 120,  140,  162, 181,  203, 
229,  251),  are  incorrect;  (see  Note  at  p.  320.)  Lectures  V.,  VI.,  VIL,  VIII.,  IX.,  and  X.,  were 
in  fact  dehvered  in  the  Spring  (March)  of  1856.  Lectures  XL,  XIL,  XIII.,  and  XIV.,  and 
XVII.  to  XXL,  were  all  delivered  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1856.  Lectures  XV.  and 
XVI.  (in  the  order  now  printed),  were  in  fact  delivered  in  March,  1855,  after  Lect.  IV.,  and 
are  now  restored  to  their  proper  order.  Lect.  V.  (p.  9.3),  as  delivered  (in  March,  1856)  opened 
with  an  explanation,  now,  of  course,  omitted,  so  as  to  take  up  the  subject  from  the  close  of 
the  previous  Lect.  the  year  before.] 
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LECTURE   I, 

[Delivered  13tli  JIaro.h,   1855.J 

Introduction.  Of  Learning  before  S.  Patrick's  time.  Of  the  lost  Books, 
and  wliat  is  known  of  them.  I.  The  Cuihnenn.  II.  Tiie  Saltair  ofTara.  III. 
The  Book  of  the  Uachongbhail.  IV.  The  Cin  Droma  Snechta.  V.  The  Sean- 
chas  Mor.  VI.  The  Book  of  Saint  Mochta.  VII.  Tlie  Book  of  Guana. 
VIII.  The  Book  of  Dubh-da-leithe.  IX.  The  Saltair  of  Cashel.  Of  the 
existing  collections  of  ancient  Manuscripts, 

I  BELIEVE  that  the  tendency  niaj  be  called  a  law  of  our  nature, 
which  mduces  us  to  look  back  with  interest  and  reverence  to 
the  monuments  and  records  of  our  progenitors ;  and  that  the  more 
remote  and  ancient  such  monuments  and  records  are,  the  greater 
is  the  interest  which  we  feel  in  them.  At  no  period,  perhaps, 
was  this  feelinor  of  interest  and  reverence  for  the  remains  of 
antiquity  more  generally  cherished  than  it  is  amongst  the  civi- 
lized nations  of  Europe  in  oiu'  own  days.  A  desire  to  learn 
and  to  understand  the  manners,  the  habits  and  customs,  the 
arts,  the  science,  the  religion,  nay,  even  the  ordinary  pursuits, 
of  the  nations  of  ancient  times  has  largely  seized  on  the  minds 
of  living  men;  and  the  possession  of  even  the  few  relics  of 
ancient  art  which  have  come  down  to  our  own  century  is 
deemed  of  great  value.  Of  how  much  higher  and  more  special 
interest  and  importance,  therefore,  mxist  it  be  to  us  to  vmder- 
stand  the  language,  and  throixgh  it  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  actions,  the  range  of  thought,  the  character  of  mind,  the 
habits,  the  tastes,  and  the  every-day  life  of  those  to  whom  in  our 
own  country  those  relics  belonged,  and  who  have  perhaps  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  nations  among 
whom  such  vestiges  of  former  days  have  been  discovered ! 
The  various  subjects  connected  with  historical  and  antiquarian 
researches  in  general  occupy  at  the  present  moment  so  promi- 
nent a  place  in  the  literature  of  modern  Europe,  and  their  value 
and  importance  are  so  generally  recognized,  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  make  any  apology  for  undertaking  here  a  course  of  lec- 
tures such  as  that  upon  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter :  nor 
is  it  necessary,  I  am  sure,  to  point  out  the  special  usefulness  in 
our  own  country,  in  particular,  of  any  new  attempt  to  develop 
what  may  be  learned  of  her  early  history. 
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In  all  otlier  countries  these  departments  of  knowledge  are 
both  earnestly  and  industriously  cultivated ;  and  not  only  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  early  state  of  those  classic  nations  which 
have  filled  the  most  distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  biit  also  as  regards  nations  of  lesser  prominence,  where, 
as  a  matter  both  of  natural  affection  and  duty,  the  labours  of 
the  antiquarian  are  directed  with  zeal  and  dihgence  to  eluci- 
date the  early  condition  of  his  own  native  land. 

In  Ireland,  however,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  as  yet 
we  have  not  at  all  adequately  explored  the  numerous  valuable 
monuments,  and  the  great  abvmdance  of  national  records,  which 
have  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  Celtic  ancestors.  But  if  in 
our  days  the  language,  history,  and  traditions  of  our  country 
and  our  race,  are  not  prized  by  Irishmen  as  they  ought  to  be, 
we  know  that  this  has  not  been  always  the  case.  Even  a 
limited  acquaintance  with  our  manuscript  records  will  suffice  to 
show  us  how  the  national  poet,  the  historian,  and  the  musician, 
as  well  as  the  man  of  excellence  in  any  other  of  the  arts  or 
sciences,  were  cherished  and  honoured.  We  find  them  indeed 
from  a  very  early  period  placed  in  a  position  not  merely  of 
independence,  but  even  of  elevated  rank;  and  their  persons 
and  property  declared  inviolate,  and  protected  specially  by 
the  law.  Thus,  an  Ollamh,'^^'  or  Doctor  in  Filedecht,^-^  when 
ordained  by  the  king  or  chief, — for  such  is  the  expression  used 
on  the  occasion, — was  entitled  to  rank  next  in  precedence  to 
the  monarch  himself  at  table.  He  was  not  permitted  to  lodge, 
or  accept  refection  when  on  his  travels,  at  the  house  of  any  one 


(1)  OllAiii,  pronounced  "  011a v". 

(2)  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  an  adequate  translation  in  the  English  language 
for  the  words  plc'oecc  (pronounced  nearly  "fillidecht", — the  ch  guttural),  and 
pie  (which  is  pronounced  nearly  "fiUty").  The  word  Fde  (the  reader  will 
observe  the  pronunciation),  is  commonly  rendered  by  the  English  word  "Poet": 
but  it  was  in  fact  the  general  name  applied  to  a  Scholar  in  or  Professor  of  Lite- 
rature and  Philosophy;  the  art  of  composition  in  verse,  or  "Poetry",  being  in- 
cluded under  the  former.  Perhaps  the  best  general  name  to  represent  the  File 
would  be  that  of  "  Philosopher",  in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  the  term 
would  be  too  vag\ie  as  it  is  understood  in  modern  English.  Instead  therefore  of 
translating  FWdecht  "Philosophy",  and  File  "  Piiilosopher",  the  Irish  words 
are  retained  in  the  following  pages;  Xha  fili(lecht,—'m  the  knowledge  of  which 
the  degree  of  OUamh  was  the  highest,  in  tliat  system  of  education  Avhieh  in 
ancient  Erinn  preceded  the  Univer.-^ity  system  of  after  times,— included  the 
study  of  law,  of  historj^,  and  of  philosophy  properly  so  called,  as  well  as  of 
languages,  of  music,  of  druidism,  and  of  poetry  in  all  its  departments,  and  the 
practice  of  recitation  in  prose  and  verse;  the  word  file,  taken  by  itself, 
abstractedly,  means  generally  a  Poet, — but  in  connection  with  the  system  of 
learning  tlie  term  is  applied  to  a  Sal  (pron.  "  See"),  in  some  one  or  more  of 
the  branches  of  learning  included  in  the  filedecht;  so  that  an  OUamh  would 
be  called  File,  and  so  also  a  Drumcli,  etc. ;  so  also  would  a  Ferleiyhmn,  or 
Professor  of  classical  learning,  etc,     [See  also  Appendix,  No.  I.] 
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below  the  rank  of  a  FlaithP^   He,  that  was  the  Ollmnh,  was  al-    lect.  i. 
lowed  a  standmg  income  of  "  twenty-one  cows  and  their  grass"  j,    ,    - 
in  the  chieftain's  territory,  besides  ample  refections  for  himself  learned  men 
and  for  his  attendants,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four ;  including  Er 
his  subordinate  tutors,  his  advanced  jDupils,  and  his  retinue  of 
servants.     He  was  entitled  to  have  two  hounds  and  six  horses. 
He  was,  besides,  entitled  to  a  singular  privilege  within  his  terri- 
tory: that  of  conferring  a  temporary  sanctuary  from  injury  or 
arrest,  by  carrying  his  wand,  or  having  it  carried  around  or 
over  the  person  or  place  to  be  protected.     His  wife  also  en- 
joyed certain  other  valuable  privileges;  and  similar  privileges 
were  accorded  to  all  the  degrees  of  the  legal,  historical,  musical 
and  poetic  art  below  him,  according  to  their  rank. 

Similar  rank  and  emoluments,  again,  were  awarded  to  the 
Seanchaidhe,^^^  or  Historian ;  so  that  in  this  very  brief  reference 
you  will  already  obtain  some  idea  of  the  honour  and  respect 
which  were  paid  to  the  national  literature  and  traditions,  in  the 
persons  of  those  who  were  in  ancient  times  looked  on  as  their 
guardians  from  age  to  age.  And,  surely,  by  the  Irishman  of 
the  present  day,  it  ought  to  be  felt  an  imperative  duty,  which 
he  owes  to  his  countrv  not  less  than  to  himself,  to  learn  somethinof 
at  least  of  her  history,  her  literatm-e,  and  her  antiquities,  and,  as 
far  as  existing  means  will  allow,  to  ascertain  for  himself  what 
her  position  was  in  past  times,  when  she  had  a  name  and  a 
civilization,  a  law  and  life  of  her  own. 

In  the  present  course  of  lectures,  then,  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
endeavour  to  lay  before  you  an  outline  of  the  INIaterials  which 
still  exist  for  the  elucidation  of  our  National  History.  For,  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  the  history  of  ancient  Erinn,  as  of 
modern  Ireland,  is  yet  unwritten ;  though,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  progress  of  this  course,  most  ample  materials  still  remain 
in  the  Gaedhli&^'  or  Irish  language  from  which  that  history  may 
be  constructed. 

Amongst  the  large  quantities  of  MS.  records  which  have 

(3) The  V^Aic  (now  pronounced  nearly  "Flah")  was  a  Noble,  or  Landlord- 
Chief;  a  class  in  the  ancient  Irish  community  in  many  respects  analogous  to  the 
Noble  class  in  Germany,  or  in  France  before  the  Kevolution  of  1789,  though  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  ancient  Irish  were  by  no  means  those  of  the  Feudal 
law  of  the  continent,  which,  never  prevailed  in  any  form  in  ancient  Erinn. 

C*>  SeAncAi-oe  (now  pronounced  nearly  "  Shanchie")  was  the  Historian  or 
Antiquarian  ;  and,  in  his  character  of  Reciter,  also  the  Story  Teller. 

(^'The  ancient  Irish  called  themselves  jAeiiDib  (now  pronounced  nearly 
"  Gseil"),  and  their  language  ^Aenietj,  or  Gaedhlic  (pron :  "  Gaelic").  In  modern 
English  the  word  "  Gaelic"  is  applied  only  to  that  branch  of  the  race  which  forms 
the  Celtic  population  of  modern  Scotland.  But  the  word  refers  to  the  true 
name  of  the  entire  race ;  and  in  these  Lectures,  accordingly,  it  is  always  used 
to  designate  the  Milesian  population  of  ancient  Erinn. 
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come  down  to  oixr  times,  will  be  found  examples  of  the  lite- 
rature of  very  different  periods  in  our  history.     Some,  as  there 

_„_     is  abundant  evidence  to   prove,  possess  a  degree  of  antiquity 

Sain"  Pa-"'^^  "^^^T  remarkable,   indeed,    when    compared  with    the    smiilar 
trick.  records  of  other  countries  of  modern  Europe.     Others   again 

have  been  compiled  within  still  recent  times.  Those  MSS. 
which  we  now  possess  belonging  to  the  earliest  periods  are 
themselves,  Ave  have  just  reason  to  believe,  either  in  great  part 
or  in  the  whole,  but  transcripts  of  still  more  ancient  works. 

At  what  period  in  Irish  history  Avritten  records  began  to  be 
kept  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  determine  at  present  with  pre- 
cision. However,  the  national  traditions  assign  a  very  remote 
antiquity  and  a  high  degree  of  cultivation  to  the  civilization  of 
our  pngan  ancestors.      [See  Appendix  No.  II.] 

Without  granting  to  such  traditions  a  greater  degree  of 
credibility  than  they  are  strictly  entitled  to,  it  must,  I  think, 
be  admitted  that  the  immense  quantity  of  historical,  legendary, 
and  genealoofical  matter  relatino-  to  the  pagan  age  of  ancient 
Erinn,  and  which  we  can  trace  to  the  very  oldest  written  docu- 
ments of  which  we  yet  retain  any  account,  could  only  have  been 
transmitted  to  our  times  by  some  form  of  written  record. 

Passing  over  those  earlier  periods,  however,  for  the  present, 
and  first  directing  our  inquiries  to  an  era  in  our  history  of 
which  we  possess  copious  records  (though  one  already  far  re- 
moved from  modern  times),  it  may  be  found  most  convenient 
that  I  should  ask  your  attention  at  the  opening  of  this  course 
of  Lectures  to  the  probable  state  of  learning  in  Erinn  about  the 
period  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  by  Saint  Patrick. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  MSS.  relating  to  this 
period  (the  authority  and  credibility  of  which  will  be  fidly 
proved  to  you),  to  show  that  Saint  Patrick  found  on  his  coming 
to  Erinn  a  regularly  defined  system  of  law  and  policy,  and  a 
fixed  classification  of  the  people  according  to  various  grades 
and  ranks,  under  the  sway  of  a  single  monarch,  presiding  over 
certain  subordinate  provincial  kings. 

We  find  mention  likewise  of  books  in  the  possession  of  the 
Druids  before  the  arrival  of  Saint  Patrick;  and  it  is  repeatedly 
stated  (in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  the  saint)  that  he  placed 
primers  or  lessons  in  the  Latin  languafre  in  the  hands  of  those 
whom  he  wished  to  take  into  his  ministry. 

We  have  also  several  remarkable  examples  of  the  literary 
eminence  which  was  rapidly  attained  by  many  of  his  disciples, 
amongst  whom  may  be  particularly  mentioned,  Benen,  or 
Benignus ;  Moclioe ;  and  Fiacc,  of  Slebhte,  or  Sletty.     This  last 
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is  the  author  of  a  biographical  poem  on  the  Life  of  the  Apostle    lect.  i. 
in  the  Gaedhlic  language,  a  most  ancient  copy  of  which  still 
exists,  and  which  bears  internal  evidence  of  a  high  degree  of  loss  of  the 
perfection  in  the  language  at  the  time  at  which  it  was  com-  tings?^  ^^^' 
posed.     And  it  is  unquestionably  in  all  respects  a  genuine  and 
native  production,  quite  un tinctured  with  the  Latin  or  any  other 
foreign  contemporary  style  or  idiom. 

There  are  besides  many  other  valuable  poems  and  other  com- 
positions referable  to  this  period  which  possess  much  of  the 
same  excellence,  though  not  all  of  equal  ability:  and  among 
these  are  even  a  few  still  extant,  attributed,  and  with  much 
probability,  to  Dubthach  (now  pronounced  "  Duvach",  and  in 
the  old  Norse  sagas  spelt  IJufthakr),  Ua  Liigaii',  chief  poet  of  the 
monaxch.  Laeghaire  {pron :  nearly  as  "Layry"),  who  was  uncle, 
on  the  mother's  side,  and  preceptor  of  the  Fiacc  just  mentioned.'^'*-' 

It  is  to  be  remarked  here  that,  in  dealing  with  these  early 
periods  of  Irish  history,  the  inquirer  ol'  the  present  day  has  to 
contend  Avith  difficulties  of  a  more  than  ordinary  kind.  Our 
isolated  position  prevented  the  contemporary  chroniclers  of  other 
countries  from  giving  to  the  affairs  of  ancient  Erinn  anything 
more  than  a  passing  notice ;  while  many  causes  have  combined 
to  deprive  us  of  much  of  the  light  which  the  works  of  our  own 
annalists  would  have  thrown  on  the  passing  events  of  their  day 
in  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  first  and  chief  of  these  causes  was  the  destruction  and 
mutilation  of  so  many  ancient  writings  during  the  Danish  occu- 
pation of  Erinn;  for  we  have  it  on  trustworthy  record,  that 
tliose  hardy  and  unscrupulous  adventurers  made  it  a  special 
part  of  their  savage  warfare  to  tear,  burn,  and  droion  (as  it  is 
expressed)  all  books  and  records  that  came  to  their  hands,  in 
the  sacking  of  churches  and  monasteries,  and  the  plundering  of 
the  habitations  of  the  chiefs  and  nobles.  And  that  they  des- 
troyed them,  and  did  not  take  them  away,  as  some  have  thought 
(contrary  to  the  evidence  of  our  records),  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  not  a  fragment  of  any  such  manuscripts  has  as  yet 
been  found  among  the  collections  of  ancient  records  in  Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm,  or  any  of  the  other  great  northern  reposi- 
tories of  antiquities  that  we  are  acquainted  with. 

Another,  and,  we  may  beheve,  the  chief  cause,  was  the  oc- 

C6^  It  has  been  thought  proper  to  ^insert  in  the  Appendix  (No.  III.)  the  text 
(with  translation)  of  three  of  these  curious  poems,  as  specimens  of  the  style 
and  composition  of  so  very  early  a  writer.  They  are  all  on  the  subject  of  the 
battles  and  triumphs  of  King  Criintlian,  son  of  Eiina  Ccinnsehtcli  (King  of 
Leinster  in  the  time  of  the  poet,  i.e.,  the  fifth  century),  and  on  those  of  Enna 
himself. 
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LECT.  I.    currence  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  so  soon  after  the  expnl- 
Negiect  of     ^^°^  ^^  ^^^®  Dancs,  and  the  sinister  resuhs  which  it  produced 
the  language  vipon  the  literary  as  well  as  upon  all  the  other  interests  of  the 
dern  times""  coiuitrj.      The  j)rotracted  conflicts  between  the  natives  and 
their  invaders  Avere  fatal  not  only  to  the  vigorous  resumption  of 
the  study  of  our  language,  but  also  to  the  very  existence  of  a 
great  part  of  our  ancient  literature.     The  old  practice  of  repro- 
ducing our  ancient  books,  and  adding  to  them  a  record  of  such 
events  as  had  occurred  from  the  period  of  their  first  compila- 
tion, as  well  as  the  composition  of  new  and  independent  works, 
was  almost  altogether  suspended.  And  thus  our  national  litera- 
ture received  a  fatal  check  at  the  most  important  period  of  its 
development,  and  at  a  time  when  the  mind  of  Europe  was  be- 
ginning to  expand  under  the  influence  of  new  impulses. 

Again,  the  discovery  of  printing  at  a  subsequent  period  made 
works  in  other  languages  so  much  more  easy  of  access  than 
those  transcribed  by  hand  in  the  Irish  tongue,  that  this  also 
may  have  contributed  to  the  farther  neglect  of  native  composi- 
tions. 

Aided  by  the  new  political  rule  under  which  the  coimtry, 
after  a  long  and  gallant  resistance,  was  at  length  brought,  these 
and  similar  influences  banished,  at  last,  almost  the  possibihty  of 
cultivating  the  Gaedhlic  literature  and  learning.  The  long- 
continuing  insecurity  of  life  and  property  drove  out  the  native 
chiefs  and  gentry,  or  gradually  changed  their  mmds  and  feel- 
ings— the  class  which  had  ever  before  supplied  liberal  patrons 
of  the  national  Kterature. 

Not  only  were  the  old  Irish  nobility,  gentry,  and  people  in 
general,  lovers  of  their  native  language  and  Kterature,  and 
patrons  of  literary  men,  but  even  the  great  Anglo-Norman 
nobles  themselves  who  effected  a  permanent  settlement  among 
us,  appear  from  the  fu-st  to  have  adopted  what  doubtless  must 
have  _  seemed  to  them  the  better  manners,  customs,  language, 
and  literature  of  the  natives ;  and  not  only  did  they  mimificently 
patronize  their  professors,  but  became  themselves  proficients  in 
these  studies ;  so  that  the  Geraldines,  the  Butlers,  the  Burkes, 
the  Keatings,  and  others,  thought,  spoke,  and  wrote  in  the 
Gaedhlic,  and  stored  their  libraries  with  choice  and  expensive 
volumes  in  that  language ;  and  they  were  reproached  by  their 
own  compatriots  with  having  become  "  ipsis  Hibernis  Hiber- 
niores", — "more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves".  So  great 
indeed  was  the  value  in  those  days  set  on  literary  and  historical 
documents  by  chiefs  and  princes,  that  it  has  more  than  once 
happened  that  a  much-prized  MS.  was  the  stipulated  ransom  of 
a  captive  noble,  and  became  the  object  of  a  tedious  warfare ; 
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and  this  state  of  things  continued  to  exist  for  several  centuries,    lect.  i. 
even  after  tlie  whole  framework  of  Irish  society  was  shaken  to    . 
pieces  by  the  successive  invasions  of  the  Danes,  the  Norsemen,  encouraged 
and  the  Anglo-Normans,  followed  by  the  Elizabethan,  Crom-  ciaJfu/ns!^" 
wellian,  and  Williamite  wars  and  confiscations,  and  accompanied  '^^^'^.V'-*^  '°'^* 

,         I        '  .  .  ,.  „    ,  .'  .  r  of   then-  na- 

by  the  ever-mcreasmg  dissensions  oi  the  native  princes  among  t'onai  inde- 
themselves,  disunited  as  they  were  ever  after  the  fall  of  the  ^^'^^  ^"'^'^' 
supreme  monarchy  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 

With  the  dispersion  of  the  native  chiefs,  not  a  few  of  the  great 
books  that  had  escaped  the  wreck  of  time  were  altogether  lost 
to  us ;  many  followed  the  exiled  fortunes  of  their  owners ;  and 
not  a  few  were  placed  in  inaccessible  security  at  liome.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  after  the  termination  of  the  great  wars  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  so  few  and  inaccessible  were  the  exam- 
ples of  the  old  Gaedhlic  literature,  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language  in  its 
purity. 

With  such  various  causes,  active  and  long-continued,  in  ope- 
ration to  effect  its  destruction,  there  is  reason  for  wonder  that 
we  should  still  be  in  possession  of  any  fragments  of  the  ancient 
literature  of  our  country,  however  extensive  it  may  once  have 
been.  And  that  it  was  extensive,  and  comprehended  a  wide 
range  of  subjects — justifying  the  expressions  of  the  old  writers 
who  spoke  of  "  the  hosts  of  the  books  of  Erinn" — may  be  judged 
from  those  which  have  survived  the  destructive  ravages  of  in- 
vasion, the  accidents  of  time,  and  the  other  causes  just  enume- 
rated. When  we  come  to  inquire  concerning  the  fragments 
which  exist  in  England  and  elsewhere,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
still  of  very  large  extent;  and  if  we  judge  the  value  and  pro- 
portions of  the  original  literature  of  our  Gaedhlic  ancestors,  as 
we  may  fairly  do,  by  what  remains  of  it,  we  may  be  justly  ex- 
cused the  indulgence  of  no  small  feeling  of  national  pride. 

Amongst  the  collections  of  Irish  MSS.  now  accessible,  many 
of  the  most  remarkable  can  be  shown  to  possess  a  high  degree 
of  antiquity ;  and  not  only  do  they  in  many  instances  exhibit 
internal  evidence  of  having  been  compiled  from  still  more  ancient 
documents,  but  this  is  distinctly  so  stated  in  reference  to  several 
of  the  most  valuable  tracts  contained  in  them. 

We  also  find  numerous  references  to  books,  of  which  we  now 
unfortunately  possess  no  copies ;  and  these  invaluable  records,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  are  now  irrecoverably  lost.  Of  the  works  the 
originals  of  which  have  not  come  down  to  us,  but  with  whose 
contents  we  are  made  more  or  less  familiar  by  references,  cita^ 
tions,  or  transcripts  in  still  existing  MSS.,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  give  you  a  brief  general  outline ;  reserving  for  another  lecture 
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LECT.  I. 


Of  tlie 

CUILMENN. 


the  more  detailed  discussion  of  tlie  subjects  whicli  they  treat  of, 
tlieir  historic  vahie,  and  the  place  which  they  are  entitled  to 
occupy  in  the  reconstruction  of  our  ancient  Hteratia'e. 

I.  The  first  ancient  book  that  I  shall  mention  is  one  to  which 
I  have  found  but  one  or  two  references,  and  which  I  must  in- 
troduce by  a  rather  circuitous  train  of  evidence. 

In  the  time  of  Senchan  (pron.  "  Shencan"),  then  Chief  Poet 
of  Erinn,  and  of  Saint  Ciaran  (pronounced  in  English  as  if 
written  "Kieran"),  of  Cluain  mic  Nois,  or  Clonmacnoise, — that 
is  about  A.D.  580, —  Senchan  is  stated  to  have  called  a  meeting 
of  the  poets  and  learned  men  of  Erinn,  to  discover  if  any  of 
them  remembered  the  entire  of  the  ancient  Tale  of  the  Tain  bo 
Chuailgne,  or  the  Cattle  Spoil  or  Cattle  plunder  of  Cuail»ne,^^^ 
a  romantic  tale  founded  upon  an  occurrence  which  is  referred 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era. 

The  assembled  poets  all  answered  that  they  remembered  but 
fragments  of  the  Tale ;  whereupon  Senchan  commissioned  two 
of  his  own  pupils  to  travel  into  the  country  of  Letha  to  learn 
the  Tale  of  the  Tain,  ivMch  the  Saoi,  or  Professor,  had  taken  to 
the  East  after  the  Ccilmenn  [or  the  great  book  written  on 
Skins] . 

The  passage  is  as  follows  (see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  IV.)  : 
*'  The  Files  of  Erinn  were  now  called  together  by  Senchan 
Torpeist,  to  know  if  they  remembered  the  Tain  bo  Chuailgne 
in  full ;  and  they  said  that  they  knew  of  it  but  frao;ments  only. 
Senchan  then  spoke  to  his  pupils  to  know  which  of  them 
would  go  into  the  countries  of  Letha  to  learn  tlie  Tain,  which 
the  Sai  had  taken  'eastwards'  after  the  Cuilmenn.  Emine, 
the  grandson  of  Ninine,  and  JMuirgen,  Senchan's  own  son,  set 
out  to  go  to  the  East".  [Book  of  Leinster  (H.  2. 18.  T.C.D.), 
fol.  183,  a.] 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  but  a  vague  reference,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  in  Senchan's  time  there  was  at  least  a  tradition 
that  some  such  book  had  existed,  and  had  been  carried  into 
Letha,  the  name  by  wdiich  Italy  in  general,  and  particularly 
that  part  of  it  in  which  Rome  is  situated,  was  designated  by 
ancient  Irish  wnriters.  Now  the  carrying  away  of  this  book  is 
a  circumstance  which  may  possibly  have  occurred  during  or 
shortly  subsequent  to  St.  Patrick's  time.  And  so,  finding  this 
reference  in  a  MS.  of  such  authority  as  the  Book  of  Leinster 
(a  well-known  and  most  valuable  compilation  of  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century),  I  could  not  pass  it  over  here. 

O)  CtiAitjne  (Cuailgne),  a  district  now  called  Cooley,  in  the  modern  county  of 
Louth. 
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I  remember  but  one  other  reference  to  a  Book  known  by  tlie    lect  i. 
name  of  Cuihxienn:_it  occurs  in  the  "  Brehon  Laws",  and  in  an  ^^^^^^ 
ancient  Irish  Law  Glossaiy,  compiled  by  the  learned  Duhhal-  saltaik  of 
tach  Mac  Firhisigh  (Duald  Mac  Firbis),  and  preserved  in  the 
Library  of  T.C.D.  (classed  H.  5.  30.),  in  which  the  Seven  Orders 
(or  degrees)  of  "  Wisdom"   are  distinguished    and  explained. 
(Wisdom,  I  should  tell  you,  here  technically  signifies  history 
and  antiquity,  sacred  and  profane,  as  well  as  the  whole  range  of 
Avhat  we  should  now  call  a  collegiate  education.)    It  is  in  these 
words : — 

"  Druimcli'^^  is  a  man  who  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  wis- 
dom, from  the  greatest  Book,  which  is  called  Cuilmenn,  to  the 
smallest  Book,  which  is  called  '  Ten  Words"  [Deich  m-Breithir, 
that  is  '  the  Ten  Commandments' ;  a  name  given  to  the  Penta- 
teuch], in  which  is  well  arranged  the  good  testament  which 
God  made  nnto  Moses". — [See  Appendix,  No.  V.] 

The  Cuilmenn  here  spoken  of  is  placed  in  opposition  to  the 
Books  of  Moses,  as  if  it  were  a  repertory  of  history  or  other 
matter  concerning  events  entirely  apart  from  those  contained 
in  the  sacred  volume. 

11.  The  next  ancient  record  which  we  shall  consider  is  one 
about  the  authenticity  of  which  much  doubt  and  uncertainty 
have  existed  in  modern  times ;  I  allude  to  the  Saltair  of  Tara, 
the  composition  of  which  is  referred  to  the  third  century. 

The  oldest  reference  to  this  book  that  I  have  met  with  is  to 
be  found  in  a  poem  on  the  map  or  site  of  ancient  Tara,  written 
by  a  very  distinguished  scholar,  Cuan  O'Lochain,  a  native  of 
Westmcath,  who  died  in  the  year  1024.  The  oldest  copy  of 
O'Lochain's  verses  that  I  have  seen  is  preserved  in  the  ancient 
and  very  curious  topographical  tract  so  well  known  as  the 
Dinnsenchas  (pron:  nearly  "Dinnshanacus"),  of  which  several 
ancient  MS.  editions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  The 
one  from  which  I  am  about  to  quote  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book 
of  Ballymote,  a  magnificent  volume  compiled  in  the  year  1391, 
and  now  deposited  among   the  rich  treasures    of  the    Royal 

(8)  •oiumnc'Li,  i.e.,  he  who  has  (or  knows)  the  top  ridge  (or  highest  range) 
of  learning;  a  word  compounded  of  •D]\uim,  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  or  the  back 
of  a  person,  or  the  ridge  of  the  roof  of  a  house ;  and  cLi,  a  form  of  cteiu, 
the  column,  or  tree,  which  in  ancient  times  supported  the  house ;  and  the  man 
who  was  a  TDiAumicii  was  supposed  to  have  climbed  up  the  pillar  or  tree  of 
learning  to  its  very  ridge  or  top,  and  was  thus  qualified  to  be  a  ITeixlei 511111 — 
a  Professor,  or  man  qualified  to  teach  or  superintend  the  teaching  of  the  whole 
course  of  a  college  education.  [The  entire  passage,  in  which  the  "  Seven 
Orders  of  Wisdom"  are  separately  explained,  will  be  foimd,  with  translation, 
in  the  AppE>rDix,  No.  V.J 
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Irish  Academy.     The  followhig  extract  (the  original  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  VI.)  from  the  openin^r  of 
Poem  on       O'Lochain's  most  valuable  poem  contams  somewhat  more  than 
an  allusion  to  the  Saltair  of  Tara : — 


LECT.  I. 


Tara. 


Temair/®^  choicest  of  hills, 

For  [possession  of]  which  Erinn  is  now  devastated, 

The  noble  city  of  Cormac  Son  of  Art, 

Wlio  was  the  son  of  great  Conn  of  the  hundred  battles : 

Cormac,  the  prudent  and  good, 

Was  a  sage,  a  file  (or  poet),  a  prince: 

Was  a  righteous  judge  of  the  Fene-men,^^"' 

Was  a  good  friend  and  companion. 

Cormac  gained  fifty  battles : 

He  compiled  the  Saltair  of  Temur. 

In  that  Saltair  is  contained 

The  best  summary  of  history ; 

It  is  that  Saltair  which  assigns 

Seven  chief  kings  to  Erinn  of  harbours ; 

They  consisted  of  the  five  kings  of  the  provinces, — 

The  monarch  of  Erinn  and  his  Deputy. 

In  it  are  (written)  on  either  side. 

What  each  provincial  king  is  entitled  to, 

Wliat  the  king  of  Temur  in  the  east  is  entitled  to. 

From  the  king  of  each  great  musical  province. 

The  synchronisms  and  chronology  of  all. 

The  kings,  with  each  other  [one  with  another]  all ; 

The  boundaries  of  each  brave  province, "^^'^ 

From  a  cantred  up  to  a  great  chieftaincy. 

This  important  poem,  which  consists  altogether  of  thirty-two 
quatrains,  has  been  given  (from  the  MS.  H.  3.  3  in  the  Library 

(9^  CenuM^A,  I.e.  oeAiriui]\,  is  the  nominative  :  Ce<\iTii\A6,  the  genitive,  which  is 
pronounced  very  nearly  Tdra,  as  the  place  is  now  called  in  English.  This 
celebrated  hill  is  situated  m  the  present  county  of  Meath,  but  a  few  miles  to 
the  west  of  Dublin.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Kings  of  Erinn 
are  still  visible  upon  it.  (See  the  admirable  Memoir  upon  these  remains  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Petrie  in  the  eighteenth  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  in  which  a  detailed  map  of  the  ruins  is  given.)  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  this  poem  was  written  in  the  year  1001,  when  Brian  Boroimhe 
showed  the  first  symptoms  of  a  design  to  dethrone  King  Maelseaclilainn  or 
Malacliy. 

(10)  "Eene-men". — These  were  the  farmers;  and  what  is  meant  therefore  is 
that  Cormac  was  a  righteous  Judge  of  the  "  Agraria  Lex"  of  the  Gaels. 

0')This  line  has  been  translated  "  The  boundaries  of  each  province  /rom 
the  hilV' ;  but  after  much  considci-ation  I  have  clearly  come  to  the  conclusion 
tliat  the  word  in  the  original  is  intended  for  •po-c|Mu\i  j,  or  -po-cixuAi'o,  brave, 
valiant,  hardy,  and  not  1:0  c|\uaic, /row  the  hill. 
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of  Trinity  College),  with  an  English  translation,  by  otir  dis-    lect.  i. 
tinguislied  countryman,  Doctor  Petrie,  in  his  valuable  Memoir  ^^  ^1,3  title 
of  Temair,  or  Tara,  published  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  of  "Saitair" 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  p.  143. 

The  Book  of  Ballymote,  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  [at  fol.  145,  a.  a.],  and  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan,  in 
that  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  [classed  H.  2.  16.]  at  col.  889, 
both  contain  a  cvirious  article  on  the  excellence  of  Cormac 
Mac  Art  as  a  king,  a  judge,  and.  a  warrior,  from  which  I  may 
extract  here  the  following  passage  as  also  referring  to  the  Saitair 
of  Tara  [see  Appendix,  No.  VIL]  : — 

"  A  noble  work  was  performed  by  Cormac  at  that  time, 
namely,  the  compilation  of  Cormac's  Saitair,  which  was  com- 
posed by  him  and  the  Seanchaidhe,  [or  Historians]  of  Erinn, 
including  Fintan,  Son  of  Bochra,  and  Fithil,  the  poet  and 
judge  [lx)th  distinguished  for  ancient  lore].  And  their  syn- 
chronisms and  genealogies,  the  succession  of  their  kings  and 
monarchs,  their  battles,  their  contests,  and  their  antiquities, 
from  the  world's  beginning  down  to  that  time,  were  written ; 
and  this  is  the  Saitair  of  Temair,  which  is  the  origin  and 
fountain  of  the  Historians  of  Erinn  from  that  period  down  to 
this  time.  This  is  taken  from  the  Book  of  the  Uachong- 
bhail". 

Dr.  Petrie,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Saitair  or  Psalter  of  Tara 
(Transact.  R.  I.  A.,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  45),  observes  that  "  the  very 
title  given  to  this  work  is  sufficient  to  excite  well-founded  sus- 
picion of  its  antiquity".  His  meaning  evidently  is,  that  the 
title  of  Saitair  appears  clearly  to  imply  a  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  can  scarcely  have  been  selected  as  the 
title  of  his  work  by  a  heathen  author. 

We  do  not,  however,  anywhere  read  that  the  name  of 
Psalter  or  Saitair,  was  given  to  this  work  by  its  compiler.  We 
know  that  in  later  times  the  celebrated  King-Bishop  Cormac 
Mac  CuUinan  gave  the  same  name  of  Saitair  to  the  great  simi- 
lar collection  made  by  him  about  the  close  of  the  ninth  or  be- 
ginning of  the  tenth  century.  Did  he  call  his  compilation,  or 
was  it  called  by  others,  after  the  Saitair  of  Tara,  compiled  by 
the  older  Cormac  in  the  third  century  ?  Or  even  if  we  suppose 
the  name  of  Saitair  or  Psalter  to  have  originated  with  the 
Cliristian  Cormac,  the  same  name  may  have  been  afterwards 
given  to  the  older  work,  from  the  similar  nature  of  its  con- 
tents, and  from  its  having  been  compiled  by  another  Cormac. 
If  the  one  was  worthy  of  being  named  Psalter  of  Cashel,  as 
having  been  compiled  at  the  command  of  a  King  of  Cashel, 
the  other  was  equally  entitled  to  the  name  of  Psalter  of  Tara, 
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^ECT.  I.  having  been  compiled  by  a  King  of  Tara.  There  was  time 
Dr.  Petrie  ^nough  from_  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  centurj  to  the  time 
" sutair"  ^^®  ^^'^*  ^^^^  ^^  mentioned  under  tlie  name  of  Saltair  and  Psalter 
of  Tara,  to  give  full  currency  to  tlie  title ;  and  this  supposition 
may,  in  part,  perhaps,  furnish  an  answer  to  another  of  Dr. 
Petrie's  difficulties,  viz.,  that  this  book  has  not  been  quoted, 
nor  any  extract  from  it  given,  in  any  of  our  antient  Irish  au- 
thorities, although  the  Saltair  of  Cashel  is  frequently  cited  by 
them.  Perhaps  they  have  quoted  it,  although  under  other 
names,  not  yet  ascertained  by  us  to  be  identical  with  it,  the 
name  of  Saltair  of  Tara  not  having  been  in  their  time  univer- 
sally adopted  as  applicable  to  it.  But  a  better  answer  to  the 
difficulty  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  Saltair  of 
Tara  had  perished  before  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  and 
consequently  Avas  inaccessible  to  the.  compilers  of  the  Books  of 
Ballymote,  Lecan,  Hy  Many,  etc.  For  in  the  passage  just 
quoted  from  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  its  contents  are  described 
on  the  authority_  of  the  Book  of  the  Uachonghhail;  whilst  Cuan 
O'Lochain,  writing  three  centuries  before,  speaks  of  it  (and 
under  the  name  of  Saltair  of  Tara)  as  being  in  his  time  extant. 

It  follows,  then,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  whether 
or^  not  the  name  of  Saltair  or  Psalter  was  originally  given  to 
this_  compilation,  such  a  compilation  existed,  "and  that  m  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  it  was  in  existence,  under 
the  name  of  Saltair  of  Tara,  and  believed  to  have  been  collected 
under  the  patronage  of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  who  died  in  the 
year  2QQ. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  the  "  Saltair",  I  cannot  but 
observe,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Keating  also,  a  most  learned  Gaedhhc 
scholar,  gives  an  explanation  of  the  word  quite  in  consonance 
with  the  preceding  remarks.  In  the  Preface  to  his  History  of 
Ireland  he  tells  us  that  History  in  ancient  times  was  all  written 
in  verse,  for  its  better  security,  and  for  the  greater  facility  of 
committing  it  to  memory ;  and  he  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  Saltair 
of  Tara  in  the  following  words  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No. 
VIII.]:— 

"  And  it  is  because  of  its  having  been  written  in  poetic 
metre,  that  the  chief  book  which  was  in  the  custody  of  the 
Ollamh  of  the  King  of  Erinn,  was  called  the  '  Saltair  of  Temair' ; 
and  the  Chronicle  of  holy  Cormac  Mac  Culhnan,  '  Saltair  of 
Cashel';  and  the  Chronicle  of  Aengus  Ceile  De  [or  the 
"  Culdee"],  '  Saltair-na-Rann  [that  is,  "  Saltair  of  the  Poems, 
or  Verses"]  ;  because  a  Salm  [Psalm]  and  a  Poem  are  the 
same,  and '  therefore  a  Salterium  and  a  Duanaire  [book  of 
poems]  are  the  same". 
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III.  Of  tlie  next  in  order  of  the  lost  books,  tlie  Book  of    lect.  i. 

THE  Uachongbhail  (pron :  "  ooa  cong-wall"),  almost  nothing  is  of  the 
known  beyond  tlie  bare  name.      The  passage  just  quoted  from  Jl<'oi^  of 
the  Book  of  Balljmote  and  from  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecan,  bhail. 
was  copied  into  those  MSS.  from  the  lost  book  itself,  accord- 
ing to  the  entry;  but  what  was  the  age  of  the  book  at  that 
time  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine.     The  O'Clerys,  how- 
ever, mention  that  they  had  access  to  it  when  compiling  their 
Book  of  the  Invasions  of  Erinn,  that  is  in  the  year  1630  or 
1631.      And  Keating,   in  the   Second  Book  of  his  History, 
mentions  the  Book  of  the  Uaclionghhail  among  the  very  ancient 
books   or  transcripts  of  very   ancient  books  which  were  still 
extant  in  his  own  time,  and  of  which  he  had  made  use.     It  was 
probably  of  the  age  of  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  kept  at  Kil- 
dare  in  1626. 

IV.  The  next  book  of  considerable  antiquity  that  we  fmd  ^f  the 

L  J  CiN   J-)E0MA 

reference  to  is  that  called  the  Cin  Droma  Snechta,  or  Cin  snechta. 
of  Drom  Snechta.  The  word  Cin  (pron :  in  Engl.  "  Kin") 
is  explained  in  our  ancient  Glossaries  as  signifying  a  stave 
of  five  sheets  of  vellum:  and  the  name  of  this  book  would 
signify,  therefore,  the  Vellum-stave  Book  of  Drom  Snechta. 
The  words  Drom  Snechta  signify  the  snow^-capped  hill,  or 
mountain  ridge,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been  the  name 
of  a  mountain  situated  in  the  present  county  of  Monaghan. 

The  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta  is  quoted  in  the  Book  of  Bally- 
mote  [fol.  12  a.]  in  support  of  the  ancient  legend  of  the  ante- 
diluvian occupation  of  Erinn  by  the  Lady  Banbha,  who  is 
however  in  other  Books  called  Cesai?'  (pron:  "Kesar").  There 
are  also  tAvo  references  to  it  in  the  Book  of  Lecan.  The  first 
of  these  [fol.  271  b.]  is  in  the  same  words  preserved  in  the 
Book  of  Bally  mote :  "  From  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta  is  [taken] 
this  little  [bit]  as  far  as  Cesair". —  [See  Appendix,  No.  IX.] 
The  second  is  [fol.  77b.,  col.  2]  where  the  Avriter  says  m  sum- 
ming up  the  genealogies  of  some  of  the  families  of  Connacht, 
that  he  compiled  them  from  the  Chronicles  of  the  Gaedhil : — 

"  We  have  collected  now  this  genealogy  of  the  Ui-Diarmada 
out  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Gaedhil,  and  out  of  Cormac's  Saltair 
at  Cashel,  and  out  of  the  Book  of  Dundaleathglilas  [Down- 
patrick],  and  out  of  the  Books  of  Flann  Mainistrech  [Flann  of 
Monasterboice] ,  and  out  of  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta,  and  out 
of  the  annals  and  historical  books  [of  Erinn],  until  we  have 
brought  it  all  together  here". — [See  Appendix,  No.  X.] 

The  same  valuable  book  quotes  the  Cin  Droma  Snechta 
again  by  direct  transcript  [at  folio  123  a.],  where  it  gives,  first, 
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I.ECT.  I.    the  genealogies  of  the  chieftains  of  the  ancient  Rudrician  race 

Ernin  th      ^^  Ulstei',  in  the  ordinary  way  in  which  they  are   found  in 

writer'of  the  Other  books  of  the  same  and  of  a  previous  period ;  and  it  then 

Snechta!^'^    givcs  a  different  vcrsion,  saying: — "  The  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta 

says  that  it  is  (as  follows)  it  ought  to  be". — [See  Appendix, 

No.  XI.]     This  has  reference  to  the  pedigrees  of  the  Irian  race 

of  Ulster,  and  immediately  to  that  of  the  celebrated  Knight  of 

the  Craehli  Ruaclh,  or  Royal  Branch,  Conall  Cearnach.^'^-' 

A  short  account  of  the  Destruction  of  Bruigliea7i  Da  Derga 
(The  Court  of  Da  Derga),  and  the  death  of  tlie  monarch  Co- 
naire  Mor,  is  quoted  from  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta  in  Leabhar 
na  h- Uidhre,f ol.  67  a.;  and  again,  the  Account  of  the  birth  of 
Cuchulainn,  at  fol.  80  b.  from  the  same  book. 

Doctor  Keating,  in  his  History,  when  introducing  the  Mile- 
sian colonists,  gives  their  descent  from  Magog,  the  son  of 
Japhet,  on  the  authority  of  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta,  which, 
he  states,  was  compiled  before  Saint  Patrick's  mission  to  Erinn. 
His  words  are:  "We  will  set  down  here  the  branching  off  of 
the  race  of  Magog,  according  to  the  Book  of  Invasions  (of  Ire- 
land), which  Avas  called  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta,  and  it  was 
before  the  coming  of  (St.)  Patrick  to  Ireland  the  author  of 
that  book  existed". — [See  Appendix,  No.  XIL]  What  autho- 
rity Dr.  Keating  had  for  this  statement  we  know  not,  as  mifor- 
tunately  he  has  not  given  it;  and  the  only  reference  to  the 
author's  name  that  I  have  myself  ever  found  is  in  a  partially 
effaced  memorandum  in  the  Book  of  Leinster.  This  memo- 
randum is  written  in  the  lower  margin  of  a  page  [fol.  230  b.], 
which  contains  genealogies  of  several  of  the  chieftain  lines  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland. 

There  is  apparently  but  one  word — the  name  of  the  writer — 
illegible  at  the  beginning  of  this  memorandum ;  and  with  this 
Avord  provisionally  restored,  the  note  would  read  thus : — 

"  [Ernin,  son  of]  Duach  [that  is],  son  of  the  King  of  Con- 
nacht,  an  OUamh,  and  a  prophet,  and  a  professor  in  history,  and 
a  professor  in  wisdom,  it  was  he  that  collected  the  Genea- 
logies and  Histories  of  the  men  of  Erinn  in  one  book,  that  is, 
the  Cin  Droma  Snechta^ — [See  Appendix,  No.  XIII.] 

The  Duach  here  referred  to  (who  was  probably  still  alive  at 
the  time  of  Saint  Patrick's  coming)  was  the  son  of  Brian,  son 
of  the  Monarch  Eochaidh  Muighmhedlwin,  who  died  a.d.  365. 
(This  Eochaidh  was  also  the  father  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Ho?^- 

(12)  The  chiefs  whose  pedigrees  are  here  collected  are  those  whose  names  ap- 
pear in  the  ancient  story  of  Deirdre  and  the  tragical  death  of  the  sons  of  Uis- 
neach,  of  which  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Dublin  published  an  inaccurate  version 
in  the  year  1808 
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tages,  who  was  the  father  of  Laeghaire,  the  Monarch  of  Erinn    lect.  i. 
at  the  time  when  Saint  Patrick  came  on  his  mission  in  the  year 
432).     Duach  had  two  sons — Eoghan  Srem,  who  succeeded  teti  in  the 
him  as  King  of  Connacht  and  Ernin.  lit "''''''" 

A  descendant  in  the  fourth  generation  of  this  Duach  was 
King  of  Connacht,  and  a  Christian,  namely,  Duach  Tengumha, 
or  Duach  the  sweet-tongued,  who  died,  according  to  the  An- 
nals of  the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  499,  leaving  an  only  son,  Senach, 
who  was  the  ancestor  of  the  O'Flahertys  of  West  Connacht. 

Now,  as  there  are  but  two  of  the  name  of  Duach  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  Ime  of  the  Kings  of  Connacht  (of  whom  the  first 
was  a  pagan  and  the  second  a  Christian),  the  compiler  of  the 
Cin  of  Drom  Snechta  must  have  been  the  son  of  one  or  other ; 
and  as  the  tradition  concernmg  the  book  is,  that  it  was  written 
before  Patrick's  time,  it  is  pretty  clear,  if  we  assume  this  tradi- 
tion to  be  correct,  that  the  son  of  Duach  Galach  was  the  com- 
piler. Finally,  as  his  elder  son,  Eoghan  Srem,  succeeded  him  as 
king,  it  appears  to  me  very  probable  that  his  younger  son,  Ernin, 
was  the  author  of  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta.  This  would  fairly 
enough  bear  out  the  statement  which  Keating  has  put  forward.^"^ 

Dr.  Keating  makes  another  reference  to  the  Cin,  where,  in 
speaking  of  the  schools  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Fenius 
Farsaidh,  he  says : — 

"  Fenius  sets  up  schools  to  teach  the  several  languages,  on  the 
Plain  of  Seanar,  in  the  citj;^  which  the  Cin  Droma  Sneachta  calls 
Eothona,  as  the  poet  says",  etc. — [See  Appendix,  No.  XV.] 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  ancient  book  called  the 
Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre  (which  is  in  some  part  preserved  in  a 
M.S.  of  circa  a.d.  1100,  bearing  the  same  name,  in  the  Library 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy)  contains  a  reference  to  the  Cin 
of  Drom  Snechta.  And  to  this  very  old  authority  may  be  added 
that  of  the  Book  of  Leinster,  in  which  (at  fol.  149  b.)  occurs 
the  follownig  curious  passage : — 

"  From  the  Cin  of  Drom  Snechta,  this  below.  Historians 
say  that  there  were  exiles  of  Hebrew  women  in  Erinn  at  the 

(13)  While  these  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press  (August,  1858),  I  took 
advantage  of  an  unusually  bright  day  to  make  anotiier  careful  examination  of 
the  time-blackened  leaf  of  the  Book  of  Leinster,  in  which  this  cuiious  entry 
appears.  I  have  this  time  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  make  out  perfectly 
all  the  words,  except  the  very  first— the  name  of  the  son  of  Duach  ;  and  this 
name  itself,  though  not  so  clear  as  the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  equally  unmistakeable.  To  my  eyes  it  is  certainly  ei\iiiii.  It  will  be 
observed,  on  reference  to  the  original  (m  the  AppexNdix),  that  there  is  no  word 
hetweeii  Ernin  and  L>uach.  The  word  iiu\c,  "son",  which  should  have  been 
written  here,  seems  to  have  been  accidentally  omitted  by  the  scribe.  The 
word  however  occurs  only  once,  that  is,  after  "Duach".  The  sentence  reads 
literally:  "Ernin  [of]  Duach,  [that  is]  son  of  the  King  of  Connacht",— Duach 
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coming  of  tlie  sons  of  Milesius,  wlio  liad  been  driven  by  a  sea 
tempest  into  tlie  ocean  by  the  Tirren  Sea.  They  were  in  Erinn 
before  the  sons  of  Milesius.  They  said,  however,  to  the  sons 
of  Milesius  [who  it  would  appear  pressed  marriage  on  them] 
that  they  preferred  their  own  country,  and  that  they  would  not 
abandon  it  without  receiving  dowry  for  alliance  with  them.  It 
is  from  this  circumstance  that  it  is  the  men  that  purchase  wives 
in  Erinn  for  ever ;  whilst  it  is  the  husbands  that  are  purchased 
by  the  wives  throvighout  the  world  besides". — [See  Appendix, 
No.  XVI.] 

This  short  extract  is  found  also  in  a  much  longer  and  very 
curious  article  in  the  Book  of  Lecain  [fol.  181  b.],  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  both  MSS.  followed  the  original  in  the 
Cin  of  Drom  Snechta. 

V.  The  next  ancient  written  work  that  we  find  ascribed  to 
this  early  period  is  the  Senclias  Mor  (pron:  "  Shanclms  mor"), 
or  Great  Law-Compilation ;  which  was  made,  according  to  the 
Annals  of  Ulster,  in  the  year  439,  under  the  direction  of  nine 
eminent  persons,  consisting  of  three  kings,  three  bishops,  and 
three  Files,  [see  ante,  note  (2)].  The  three  chief  personages 
engaged  in  this  great  work  were  Laegliaire,  the  Monarch  of 
Erinn ;  Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  Erinn ;  and  Ros,  the  Chief  File 


of  Ermn. 


A  large  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  work  has  come  down 
to  us  by  successive  transcriptions,  dating  from  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth,  or  beginning  of  the  fourteenth,  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  account  of  this  work,  generally  prefixed  to  it,  and 
which  IS  in  itself  of  great  antiquity,  we  are  told  that  it  was 
Ros,  the  poet,  that  placed  before  Saint  Patrick  the  arranged 
body  of  the  previously  existing  Laws  of  Erinn ;  that  the  Samt 
expunged  from  them  all  that  was  specially  antichristian  or 
otherwise  objectionable,  and  proposed  such  alterations  as  would 
make  them  harmonize  with  the  new  system  of  religion  and  morals 
which  he  had  brouo-ht  into  the  countrv ;  that  these  alterations 
were  apj)roved  of,  adopted,  and  embodied  in  the  ancient 
code ;  and  that  code  thus  amended  was  established  as  the  Na- 
tional Law  throughout  the  land. 

The  great  antiquity  of  this  compilation  is  admitted  by  Dr. 
Petrie,  m  his  Memoir  on  Tara,  already  alluded  to ;  but  that  the 
professed  authors  of  it  could  possibly  have  been  brought  toge- 

having-  been  the  King  of  Connacht.  In  the  Appendix  (No.  XIV.)  will  be 
found  tlie  pedigree  of  Duach  Galach,  who  is  by  mistake  confounded  with  his 
descendant  Duach  Teiiifumha,  a  succeeding  Iving  of  Connacht,  in  the  note  (p) 
at  p.  161  of  Dr.  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  i'our  Masters,  under  the  year  499. 
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tlier  at  the  time  of  its  reputed  compilation,  he  denies,  as  did    lect.  i. 
Dr.  Lanigan  before  him.     Every  year's  investigation  of  our  ^^  ^^^ 
ancient  records,  howeviS:-,  shows  more  and  more  their  veritable  Library  of 
character;    and  I  trust  that  the  forthcoming   Report  of  the  (vi.'oen'/'^' 
Brehon  Law  Commission,  of  which  Dr.  Petrie  is  a  member,  *"''y^' 
will  remove  the  excusable  scepticism  into  which  the  caution 
of  the  more  conscientious  school  of  critics  who  succeeded  the 
reckless  theorists  of  Vallancey's  time,  has  driven  them.   I  behove 
it  will  show  that  the  recorded  account  of  this  great  revision  of 
the  Body  of  the  Laws  of  Erinn  is  as  fully  entitled  to  confidence 
as  any  other  well-authenticated  fact  of  ancient  history. 

But  this  subject  (one  obviously  of  great  importance)  will  bo 
thoroughly  discussed  in  the  forthcoming  publication  by  the 
Brehon  Lav^  Commission,  of  this  great  monument  of  our  ancient 
civilization ;  so  that  you  will  understand  why  the  subject  cannot 
with  propriety  be  entered  into  further  here.  So  far  as  the  ques- 
tion of  the  antiquity  of  the  contents  of  the  Senchas  Mor  is 
concerned,  I  may  only  observe  that  Cormac  Mac  Cullinan  often 
quotes  passages  from  this  work  in  his  Glossary,  which  is  known 
to  have  been  written  not  later  than  about  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century. 

There  is  a  curious  account  of  a  private  collection  of  books,  "  of 
all  the  sciences",  as  it  is  expressed,  given  in  a  note  to  the  Felirc\ 
or  metrical  Festology  of  Aengus  Celo  DS,  or  the  "  Culdee";  it 
is  to  this  effect:  Saint  Colum  Cille  ha\dng  paid  a  visit  to  Saint 
Longarad  of  Ossory,  requested  permission  to  examine  his 
books,  but  Longarad  having  refused,  Colum  then  prayed  that 
his  friend  should  not  profit  much  by  his  refusal,  whereupon  the 
books  became  illegible  immediately  after  his  death ;  and  these 
books  were  in  existence  in  that  state  in  the  time  of  the  oriofi- 
nal  author,  whoever  he  was,  of  tlie  note  in  the  FelirS. 

The  passage  (for  the  original  of  which  see  Appendix,  No, 
XVII.)  is  as  follows :  it  is  a  note  to  the  stanza  of  the  great  poem, 
tor  September  3 ;  which  is  as  follows ; — ■ 

"  COLMAN  OF  DrOM-FERTA, 

Longarad,  a  shining  sun; 
Mac  Nisse  with  his  thousands, 
From  great  Condere". 

[Note.] — " Longarad  the  white-legged,  of  3Iagh  Tiiathat,  in 
the  north  of  Ossory  (Osraighe)  ;  i.e.,  in  Uihli  Foirchellain -,  i.e 
in  Magh  Garad,  in  Disert  Garacl  particularly,  and  in  Cill 
Gahhra   in  Sliabh  Mawge,  in  Lis  Longarad.      The  '  Avhite- 
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LECT  I.  legged',  i.e.,  from  great  white  hair  which  was  onliis  legs ;  or  his 
Of  the  Book  ^^S^  'WGT^Q  transparently  fair.  He  was  a  Suidh  (Doctor  or  Pro- 
of s.mocuta.  fessor)  in  classics,  and  in  history,  and  in  judgment  (law),  and 
in  philosophy  [Jilidechi],  [see  ante,  note  (2)].  It  was  to  him 
Colum  Cille  went  on  a  visit;  and  he  concealed  his  books 
from  him;  and  Colum  Cille  left  a  'word'  [of  imprecation] 
on  his  hooks,  i.e.,  'May  it  not  be  of  avail  after  thee',  said 
he,  '  that  for  which  thou  hast  shown  inhospitality'.  And  this 
is  what  has  been  fulfilled,  for  the  books  exist  still,  and  no  man 
can  read  them.  Now,  when  Longarad  was  dead,  what  the 
learned  tell  us  is,  that  all  the  book-satchels  of  Erinn  dropped 
[from  their  racks]  on  that  night.  Or  they  were  the  satchels 
which  contained  the  books  of  sciences  [or,  professions]  which 
were  in  the  chamber  in  which  Colum  Cille  was,  that  fell.  And 
Colum  Cille  and  all  that  were  in  that  house  wondered,  and 
they  were  all  astounded  at  the  convulsions  of  the  books, 
upon  which  Colum  Cille  said :  '  Longarad ',  said  he,  '  in 
Ossory,  i.e.,  a  Scd^^-  (Doctor)  in  every  science  [it  is  he]  that  has 
died  now'.  '  It  will  be  long  until  that  is  verified',  said  Baithin.^ 
'  May  your  successor  [for  ever]  be  suspected,  on  account  of 
this',  said  Colum  Cille ;  et  dixit  Colum  Cille : — 

Lon  is  dead  [Lon  is  dead]  f^^ 

To  cm  Garad  it  is  a  great  misfortune ; 

To  Erinn  with  its  countless  tribes ; 

It  is  a  destruction  of  learning  and  of  schools. 

Lon  has  died,  [Lon  has  died]  ; 

In  cm  Garad  great  the  misfortune ; 

It  is  a  destruction  of  learning  and  of  schools. 

To  the  Island  of  Erinn  beyond  her  boundaries". 

However  fabulous  this  legend  may  appear,  it  will  suffice, 
at  all  events,  to  show  in  what  estimation  books  were  held 
in  the  time  of  the  schohast  of  the  works  of  Aengus,  and  also 
the  prevalent  behef  in  his  time  in  the  existence  of  an  Irish 
literature  at  a  period  so  long  antecedent  to  his  own.  The  pro- 
bability is  that  the  books  were  so  old  at  the  time  of  this  writer 
as  to  be  illegible,  and  hence  the  legend  to  account  for  their 
condition. 

('<)  The  word  occurs  in  the  original  so, — not  spelled  the  same  way  in  which  it 
appears  just  before,  probably  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  scribe. 

(15)  In  ancient  poetry,  when  the  second  half  hne  was  a  repetition  of  the  first, 
it  was  very  seldom  written,  though  it  was  always  well  understood  that  it  ought 
to  be  repeated.  And  in  fact  the  metre  woxdd  not  be  complete  without  this 
repetition. 
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VI.  There  are  some  other  ancient  books  quoted  in  the  Annals    lect.  i. 
of  Ulster,  of  which  one  is  called  the  Book  of  Saint  Mochta,  ^_,   ^   , 
who  was  a  disciple  of  Samt  Patrick,    ihis  book  is  quoted  at  a.d.  of  cuana, 
527,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  a  book  of  general  An-  DALmTirK. 
nals,  or  a  Sacred  Biography. 

We  also  find  mention  of  the  Book  of  Cuana  and  the  Book 
of  Dubh  da  leitlie. 

VII.  The  Book  of  Cuana,  or  Cuana's  Book  of  Annals,  is 
quoted  for  the  first  time  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  at  the  year 
468,  and  repeatedly  afterwards  down  to  610.  The  death  of 
a  person  named  Cuana,  a  scribe  of  Treoit  (now  Trevit,  in 
Meath),  is  recorded  in  the  same  Annals  (of  Ulster),  at  the  year 
738,  after  which  year  no  quotation  from  Cuana's  Book  occurs  in 
these  Annals ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  Cuana  was  the 
compiler  of  the  work  known  as  the  Book  of  Cuana,  or  Cuanach. 

VIII.  The  same  Annals  of  Ulster  quote,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  Book  of  Dubhdaleithe,  at  the  years  962  and  1021, 
but  not  after.  There  were  two  persons  of  this  name :  one  of 
them  an  Abbot,  and  the  other  a  Bishop  (of  Armagh) ;  the 
former  from  the  year  965  to  the  year  998,  and  the  latter  from 
1049  to  1064 ;  so  that  the  latter  must  be  presumed  to  have  been 
the  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Duhlidaleithe. 

IX.  Next  after  these,  because  of  the  certainty  of  its  author's  TliR^^o^f^*^^ 
time,  I  would  class  the  Saltair  of  Cashel,  compiled  by  the  cashei,. 
learned  and  venerable  Cormac  MacCullinan,  King  of  Munster 

and  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  w^as  killed  in  the  year  903. 

At  what  time  this  book  was  lost  we  have  no  precise  know- 
ledge ;  but  that  it  existed,  though  in  a  dilapidated  state,  in  the 
year  1454,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  there  is  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  in  Oxford  (Laud,  610),  a  copy  of  such  portions  of  it  as 
could  be  deciphered  at  that  time,  made  by  Sedan,  or  Shane, 
O'Clery  for  Mac  Richard  Butler.  From  the  contents  of  this  copy, 
and  from  the  frequent  references  to  the  original,  for  history  and 
genealogies  found  in  the  Books  of  Ballymote,  Lecan,  and  others, 
it  must  have  been  a  historical  and  genealogical  compilation  of 
large  size  and  great  diversity. 

If,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  the  ancient  compila- 
tion, so  well  known  as  Cormac's  Glossary,  was  compiled  from  the 
interlined  gloss  to  the  Saltair,  we  may  well  feel  that  its  loss  is 
the  greatest  we  have  suffered,  so  numerous  are  the  references 
and  citations  of  history,  law,  romance,  druidism,  mythology, 
and  other  subjects  in  which  this  Glossary  abounds.     It  is  be- 
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tECT.  I.  sides  invaluable  in  tlie  study  of  Gaedlilic  comparative  pliilo- 
, .  (.  ,  logj,  as  tlie  autlior  traces  a  great  many  of  the  words  either  by 
lost  books,  derivation  from,  or  comparison  with,  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek, 
the  Latin,  the  British,  and,  as  he  terms  it,  the  Northmantic 
language ;  and  it  contains  at  least  one  Pictish  word  \_Cartait], — 
almost  the  only  word  of  the  Pictish  language  that  we  possess. 
There  is  a  small  fragment  of  this  Glossary  remaining  in  the  an- 
cient Book  of  Leinster  (which  is  as  old  as  the  year  1150),  and  a 
perfect  copy  made  about  the  year  1400  is  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  besides  two  fragments  of  it  in  O'Clery's  copy 
of  the  Saltair  already  mentioned,  the  volume  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  at  Oxford  (Laud,  610). 

Besides  the  several  books  enumerated  above,  and  the  pro- 
bable dates  of  which  we  have  attempted  to  fix,  we  find  in 
several  existing  MSS.  reference  to  many  other  lost  books, 
whose  exact  ages  and  the  relative  order  of  time  in  which  they 
were  composed  are  quite  imcertain.  But  the  references  to 
them  are  so  numerous,  and  occur  in  MSS.  of  such  different 
dates,  that  we  may  readily  believe  them  to  have  embraced  a 
tolerably  extensive  period  in  our  history ;  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  they  connected  the  most  ancient  periods  with  those 
which  we  find  so  well  illustrated  in  the  oldest  manuscript  re- 
cords which  have  come  down  to  us. 

I  do  not  profess  to  give  here  a  complete  enumeration  of  all 
the  books  mentioned  in  our  records,  and  of  which  we  have  noAV 
no  further  knowledge,  but  the  following  list  will  be  found  to 
contain  the  names  of  those  which  are  most  frequently  referred  to. 

In  the  first  place  must  be  enumerated  again  the  Cuilmenn; 
the  Saltair  of  Tara;  The  CinDroma  Snechta;  the  Book  of 
St.  Mochta;  the  Book  of  Cuana;  the  Book  of  Duhlidaleitlie; 
and  the  Saltair  of  Cashel.  Besides  these  we  find  mention  of 
the  Leahhar  hiddJie  Sldine,  or  Yellow  Book  of  Slane ;  the  ori- 
ginal Leabhar  na  h-  Uidhre;  the  Books  of  Eocliaidli  OFlanna- 
gain;  a  certain  book  known  as  the  Book  eaten  by  the  poor  • 
people  in  the  desert;  the  Book  of  Inis  an  Didn;  the  Short 
Book  of  Saint  Buithe's  Monastery  (or  Monasterboice) ;  the 
Books  of  Flann,  of  the  same  Monastery ;  the  Book  of  Flann 
of  Dungeimliin  (Dungiven,  Co.  Derry) ;  the  Book  of  Dun  da 
Leth  Ghlas  (or  Downpatrick)  ;  the  Book  of  Doire  (or  Derry)  ; 
the  Book  of  Sahhall  Phatraic  (or  Saull,  Co.  Down) ;  the  Book 
of  the  Uaclionghhail  (Navan,  probably) ;  the  Leahhar  dithh 
3foIaga,  or  Black  Book  of  Saint  Molaga;  the  Leahhar  hndhe 
Moling^  or  Yellow  Book  of  Saint  Moling ;  the  Leahhar  huidhe 
Mhic  M'urchadha,   or   Yellow    Book    of  Mac    Murrach;    the 
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Leahhar  Arcla  Madia,  or  Book  of  Armagli  (quoted  by  Keat-    lect.  i. 
ing) ;   the  Leahhar  ruaclh  Mhic  Aedhagain,  or  Red  Book  of  ~7 
Mac  Aedliagan  or  Mac  Aegan ;  tlie  Leahhar  hreac  Mhic  Aedh-  retened  to 
again,   or  Speckled  Book   of  Mac  Aegan ;  the  Leahhar  fada  ^^  ^*'*'^'"s- 
Leithghlinne,  or  Long  Book  of  Leithglilinn,  or  Leitlilin ;  tlie 
Books    of  O'Scoba    of   Cluain  Mie   Nois   (or   Clonmacnois) ; 
tlie  Duil  Droma   Ceata,  or  Book    of  Drom   Ceat;    and  the 
Leahhar  Chluana  Sost,  or  Book  of  Clonsost  (in  Leix,  in  the 
Queen's  County). 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  glance  at  what  constituted  probably 
but  a  few  of  the  books  and  records  of  Erinn  which  we  are  sure 
must  have  existed,  with  perhaps  three  or  four  exceptions,  an- 
terior to  the  year  1100,  and  of  which  there  are  now  no  frag- 
ments known  to  me  to  remain,  though  some  of  them  are 
referred  to  in  works  of  comparatively  modern  date. 

The  Rev.  GeofFry  Keating  (Parish  Priest  of  Tubrid,  near 
Clonmel)  compiled,  about  the  year  16 30,  from  several  ancient 
MSS.  then  accessible,  a  History  of  Erinn,  from  its  earliest 
ascribed  colonization,  down  to  the  Anglo-Norman  Invasion  in 
the  year  1170.  This  book  is  written  in  the  modified  Gaedhlic 
of  Keatmg's  own  time ;  and  although  he  has  vised  but  little  dis- 
crimination in  his  selections  from  old  records,  and  has  almost  en-  ^ 
tirely  neglected  any  critical  examination  of  his  authorities,  still 
his  book  is  a  valuable  one,  and  not  at  all,  in  my  opinion,  the 
despicable  production  that  it  is  often  ignorantly  said  to  be. 

Some  of  the  lost  works  that  I  have  mentioned  are  spoken  of, 
and  even  quoted  by  this  writer.  He  refers  to  the  following 
books  as  being  extant  in  his  own  time ;  namely,  the  Book  of 
Armagh  (but  evidently  not  the  book  now  known  under  this 
name)  ;  the  Saltair  of  Casliel ;  the  Book  of  the  Uachonghhail;  the 
Book  of  Cluain  Eidhneach  (in  Leix)  ;  the  Saltair  na  Rann  (writ- 
ten by  Aengus  Ceile  De);  the  Book  of  Glenn  da  Locha;  the 
Leahhar  na  h-  Uidhre,  which  was  wiitten  originally  at  Cluain 
Mic  Nois,  or  Clonmacnoise,  in  Saint  Ciaran's  time ;  the  Yellow 
Book  of  Saint  Moling ;  the  Black  Book  of  Saint  Molaga ;  the  Red 
Book  of  Mac  Aegan ;  and  the  Speckled  Book  of  Mac  Aegan. 

Of  this  list  of  Books,  all  of  which  were  certainly  extant  in 
1630,  we  now  know  only  the  Saltair  na  Rann,  which  still  exists 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

Prefixed  to  the  Leahhar  Gahhdla,  or  Book  of  Invasions,  com- 
piled by  the  O'Clerys  in  1630  or  1631,  there  is  a  list  of  the 
ancient  books  from  which  that  compilation  was  made.  They 
Avere  the  following: — The  Book  of  BaiU  ui  IfhaoilohonairS 
or   Bally   Mulconroy,    which   had   been   copied   by    Maurice 
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J.ECT.  I.    O'Maelclionaire,  or  O'Mulconroy  (who  died  in  1543),  out  of 

jj^^j^  the  Leahhar  na  h-Uidhre,  wliicli  had  been  written  at  Cluain 

referred  to    3f{c  Nois  (Clonmacnois),  in  the  time  of  Saint  Ciaran ;  the  Book 

Masters,"'^  of  BaUc  til  CMeirigh,  or  Bally  Clery,  which  was  written  in  the 

time  of  Maelsechlainn  M6r,  or  Malachy  the  Great,  son  of  Domh- 

nall,  monarch  of  Erinn  (who  began  his  reign  a.d.  979) ;  the 

Book   of  Muintir  Duibhghenainn,  or   of  the  O'Duigenans   of 

Seanchuach  in  Tir  Oililla,  or  Tirerrill,  in  the  county  of  Sligo, 

and  which  was  called  the  Leahhar  Ghlinn  da  Locha,  or  Book 

of  Glenndaloch ;  and  Leahhai'  na  h-  TJaclionghliala,  or  the  Book 

of  the  Uachongbhail ;  with  many  other  histories,  or  historical 

books  besides. 

Of  this  hst  of  Books  not  one  is  known  to  me  to  be  now  extant. 
The  ever  to  be  remembered  Michael  O'Clery,  and  his  fel- 
low-labourers (who  together  with  him  are  familiarly  known  as 
the  Four  Masters),  insert  in  their  Annals  a  list  of  the  ancient 
books  from  which  that  noble  work  was  compiled.  They  were 
the  following: — The  Book  of  Cluain  Mic  Nois,  or  Clonmac- 
noise ;  the  Book  of  the  Island  of  the  Saints  in  Loch  Ribh  (or 
Loch  Ree),  in  the  Shannon ;  the  Book  of  Seanadh  Mliic  Magh- 
nusa,  in  Loch  Eirne,  or  Loch  Erne;  the  Book  of  3'Iuintir 
Mhaoilchonaire,  or  the  O'Mulconroys ;  the  Book  of  Mumtir 
Duibhghenann,  or  of  the  O'Duigenans,  of  Cill  Iio7iam ;  and  the 
Historical  Book  of  Leacain  Mic  Fhirhhisigh,  or  Lecan  Mac 
Fn-bis.  The  Books  of  Cluain  llic  Nois  and  of  the  Island  of  the 
Saints  come  down  but  to  the  year  1225.  The  Book  of  the 
O'Mulconroys  came  down  to  the  year  1505.  The  Book  of  the 
O'Duigenans  contained  entries  extending  only  from  the  year 
900  to  the  year  1563.  The  Annals  of  Seanadh  Mic  Magh- 
nusa  (now  called  the  Annals  of  Ulster)  came  down  to  the 
year  1032.  The  Foiu-  Masters  had  also  a  fragment  of  Cucoi- 
griclie  (a  name  sometimes  Englished  Peregrine),  O'Clery's  Book, 
containing  Annals  from  the  year  1281  to  the  year  1537.  The 
Book  of  Maoilin  6g  Mac  Bruaideadha,  or  Maoilin  the  younger 
Mac  Brody,  of  Thomond,  containing  Annals  from  the  year 
1588  to  the  year  1602,  was  also  in  their  possession,  as  well  as 
Lughaidh  O'Clery's  Book,  containing  Annals  from  the  year 
1586  to  1603.  This  last  book  was  probably  that  known  at 
the  present  day  as  the  Life  of  Aedh  Huadh,  or  Hugh  Roe 
O'Donnell ;  which  was  written  by  this  same  Lughaidh  O'Clcry, 
and  from  which  the  Four  Masters  ha-s'C  evidently  taken  all  the 
details  given  in  their  Annals  relating  to  that  brave  and  rmfor- 
tunate  Prince.*'®' 

(i6i  A  MS.  copy  of  tliis  work,  in  the  handwriting  of  Cucogry  O'Clery,  the 
son  of  the  original  compiler,  has  been  lately  [1858]  purchased  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
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Of  this  list  of  Books  (with  the  exception  of  the  last  men-    lect.  i 
tionecl)  not  one  is  known  to  me  to  be  now  in  existence  except-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
ing  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  the  copy  of  Lugaidh  O'Clery's  Book,  Libmry  of 
made  by  his  son  Cncogry,  and  the  book  which  is  now  known  Dublin  ° 
as  the  Book  of  Lecain,  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  but  which 
at  present  contains  nothing  that  could  be  properly  called  Annals, 
though  there  are  in  it  some  pages  of  occurrences  with  no  dates 
attached. 

The  lancfuaefe  in  which  such  a  number  of  books  was  written 
must  have  been  highly  cultivated,  and  found  fully  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  historian,  the  poet,  the  lawyer,  the  physi- 
cian, and  the  ecclesiastic,  and  extensively  so  used ;  else  it  may  be 
fairly  assumed  that  Aengus  Ceile  De,  Cormac  Mac  Cullinan, 
Eocliaidh  O'Flannagan,  Cuan  O'Lochain,  Flann  of  Saint  Buithe's 
Monastery,  and  all  the  other  great  Irish  writers  from  the  seventh 
to  the  twelfth  century,  who  were  so  well  acquainted  with  Latin, 
then  the  universal  medium,  would  not  have  employed  the  Gaedh- 
lic  for  their  compositions. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  before- 
named  books,  there  still  exists  an  immense  quantity  of  Gaedhlic 
writing  of  great  purity,  and  of  the  liighest  value  as  regards 
the  history  of  this  country.  And  these  MSS.  comprise  general 
and  national  history ;  civil  and  ecclesiastical  records ;  and  abun- 
dant materials  of  genealogy ;  besides  poetry,  romance,  law,  and 
medicine;  and  some  fragments  of  tracts  on  mathematics  and 
astronomy. 

The  collection  in  Trinity  College  consists  of  over  140 
volumes,  several  of  them  on  vellum,  dating  from  the  early  part 
of  the  twelfth  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  There 
are  also  in  this  fine  collection  beautiful  copies  of  the  Gospels, 
known  as  the  Books  of  Kells,  and  Durrow,  and  Dimma's  Book, 
attributable  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries ;  the  Saltair  of  St. 
Ricemarch,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  the  eleventh  century,  con- 
taining also  an  exquisite  copy  of  the  Roman  Martyrology ;  and 
a  very  ancient  ante-Hieronymian  version  of  the  Gospels,  the 
history  of  which  is  unknown,  but  which  is  evidently  an  Irish  MS. 
of  not  later  than  the  ninth  century ;  also  the  Evangelistarium  of 
St.  Moling,  bishop  of  Ferns  in  the  seventh  century,  with  its  an- 
cient box ;  and  the  fragment  of  another  copy  of  the  Gospels,  of 
the  same  period,  evidently  Irish.  In  the  same  library  will 
be  found,  too,  the  chief  body  of  our  more  ancient  laws  and 

Tocld,  S.F.T.C.D.,  at  the  sale  of  the  books  of  Mr.  W.  Monck  Mason,  in  London, 
and  is  destined  soon  (if  funds  to  secure  it  can  be  raised)  to  enrich  still  farther 
tlie  splendid  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
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LECT.  I.    annals :  all,  with  tlie  exception  of  two  tracts,  written  on  vel- 
nfc^c!   ■    *,,   l^^un ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  invaluable  volumes,  many  his- 

MhS.    m    the  .    '  -I    n         •^  o  •         •  -n  •  "^ n     ^ 

Library  of  tOHcal  and  tamiiy  poems  oi  great  antiquity,  illustrative  oi  the 
irfsii'°^^  battles,  the  personal  achievements,  and  the  social  habits  of  the 
Academy,  warriors,  chiefs,  and  other  distinguished  personages  of  our  early 
history.  There  is  also  a  large  number  of  ancient  historical  and 
romantic  tales,  in  which  all  the  incidents  of  war,  of  love,  and  of 
social  life  in  general,  are  portrayed,  often  with  considerable  power 
of  description  and  great  brilliancy  of  language ;  and  there  are 
besides  several  sacred  tracts  and  poems,  amongst  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  the  Liber  Hymnoriun,  beHeved  to  be 
more  than  a  thousand  years  old.^''^  The  Trinity  College  col- 
lection is  also  rich  in  Lives  of  Lish  Saints,  and  in  ancient  forms 
of  prayer ;  and  it  contains,  in  addition  to  all  these,  many  curious 
treatises  on  medicine,  beautifully  written  on  vellum.  Lastly, 
amongst  these  ancient  MSS.  are  preserved  numerous  Ossianic 
poems  relating  to  the  Fenian  heroes,  some  of  them  of  very 
great  antiquity. 

The  next  great  collection  is  that  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, which,  though  formed  at  a  later  period  than  that  of  Tri- 
nity College,  is  far  more  extensive,  and  taken  in  connection 
with  the  unrivalled  collection  of  antiquities  secured  to  this 
country  by  the  hberality  of  this  body,  forms  a  national  monu- 
ment of  wliich  we  may  well  be  proud.  It  includes  some  noble 
old  volumes  written  on  vellum,  abounding  in  liistory  as  well  as 
poetry ;  ancient  laws,  and  genealogy ;  science  (for  it  embraces 
several  curious  medical  treatises,  as  well  as  an  ancient  astrono- 
mical tract) ;  grammar ;  and  romance.  There  is  there  also  a 
great  body  of  most  important  theological  and  ecclesiastical  com- 
positions, of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  in  the  purest  style  per- 
haps that  the  ancient  Gaedhlic  language  ever  attamed. 

The  most  valuable  of  these  are  original  Gaedhhc  composi- 
tions, but  there  is  also  a  large  amount  of  translations  from  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  other  languages.  A  great  part  of  these 
translations  is,  indeed,  of  a  religious  character,  but  there  are 
others  from  various  Latin  authors,  of  the  greatest  possible  im- 
portance to  the  Gaedhlic  student  of  the  present  day,  as  they 
enable  liim  by  reference  to  the  originals  to  determine  the  value 
of  many  now  obsolete  or  obscure  GaedliHc  words  and  plirases. 

Among  these  latter  translations  into  Irish,  we  find  an  exten- 
sive range  of  subjects  in  ancient  Mythology,  Poetry,  and  His- 

(irt  This  invaluable  MS.  is  in  course  of  publication  (a  portion  having  been 
issued  since  the  above  lecture  was  delivered),  by  the  Irish  Archaeologi- 
cal and  Celtic  Society,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Todd. 
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toiy,  and  the  Classical  Literature  of  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans,    lect.  i. 
as  well  as  many  copious  illustrations  of  the  most  remarkable      ^  . 
events  of  the  Middle  Ages.     So  that  any  one  well  read  in  the  various  Li- 
comparatively  few  existing  fragments  of  our  Gaedhlic  Litera-  EngVanV." 
ture,  and  whose  education  had  been  confined  solely  to   this 
source,  would  find  that  there  are  but  very  few,  indeed,  of  the 
great  events  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  usually  attained  through  the  Classic   Languages,  or 
those  of  the  middle  ages,  with  which  he  was  not  acquainted. 
I    may  mention    by   way  of  illustration,    the   Irish   versions 
of  the  Argonautic  Expedition ;  the  Destruction  of  Troy ;  the 
Life  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
the  Wars  of  Charlemagne,  including  the   History  of  Roland 
the  Brave ;  the  History  of  the  Lombards ;  the  almost  contem- 
porary translation  into  Gaedhlic  of  the  Travels  of  Marco  Polo, 
etc.,  etc 

It  is  quite  evident  that  a  Language  which  has  embraced  so 
wide  a  field  of  historic  and  other  important  subjects,  must  have 
undergone  a  considerable  amount  of  development,  and  must 
have  been  at  once  copious  and  flexible ;  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served, in  passing,  that  the  very  fact  of  so  much  of  translation 
into  Irish  having  taken  place,  shows  that  there  must  have  been 
a  considerable  number  of  readers ;  since  men  of  learning  would 
not  have  translated  for  themselves  what  they  could  so  easily  un- 
derstand in  the  original. 

Passing  over  some  collections  of  MSS.  in  private  hands 
at  home,  I  may  next  notice  that  of  the  British  Museum  in 
London,  which  is  very  considerable,  and  contains  much  valuable 
matter ;  that  of  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  which,  though 
consisting  of  but  about  sixteen  volvanes,  is  enriched  by  some 
most  precious  books,  among  which  is  the  copy  already  alluded  to 
of  the  remains  of  the  Saltair  of  Cashel,  made  in  the  year  1454 ; 
and  some  two  or  three  works  of  an  older  date.  Next  comes 
the  Stowe  collection,  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Ash- 
burnham,  and  which  is  tolerably  well  described  in  the  Stowe 
Catalogue  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor.  There  are  also 
in  England  some  other  collections  in  the  hands  of  private  indi- 
viduals, as  that  of  Mr.  Joseph  Monck  Mason"^'  in  the  neigh- 

(18)  This  collection  has  been  lately  sold  (1858)— since  the  preparation  of  this 
lecture;  and  through  the  exertions  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Todd,  F.T.C.D.,  two  of  the 
most  valuable  MSS.  contained  in  it  have  been  secured  for  Ireland,  and,  ii 
funds  can  be  procured,  will  probably  be  added  to  the  collection  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy;  the  leAl!)A|\  VeAjXAtiuMje,  or  Book  of  Fermoy,  on  vellum; 
and  the  copy  before  mentioned  of  Lughaidh  O'Clery's  Life  of  Red  Hugh 
O'Donnell  in  the  handwriting  of  Cucogry  O'CIery. 
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Mss  on       cestersliire.     The  Advocates'  Library  in  Edinburgh  contains  a 

Continent,     fcw  important  vohimes,  some  of  which  are  shortly  described  in 

the   Highland    Society's    Report   on   MacPherson's   Poems  of 

Oisin,  published  in  1794. 

And  passing  over  to  the  Continent,  in  the  National  or  Im- 
perial Library  of  Paris  (which,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  examined),  there  will  be  found  a  few  Gaedhlic 
volumes;  and  in  Belgium  (between  which  and  Ireland  such  in- 
timate relations  existed  in  past  times), — and  particularly  in  the 
Burgundian  Library  at  Brussels, — there  is  a  very  important 
collection,  consisting  of  a  part  of  the  treasures  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Franciscan  College  of  Louvain,  for  which  our 
justly  celebrated  Friar,  Michael  O'Clery,  collected,  by  transcript 
and  otherwise,  all  that  he  could  bring  together  at  home  of 
matters  relating  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  liistory  of  his 
country. 
MSS.  in  the  The  Louvaiu  collection,  formed  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  by 
st^'ismores,  Fathers  Hugh  Ward,  John  Colgan,  and  Michael  O'Clery,  be- 
inRonie,  twccn  the  ycars  1G20  and  1640,  appears  to  have  been  widely 
scattered  at  the  French  Revolution.  For  there  are  in  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Isidore,  in  Rome,  about  twenty  volumes  of  Gaedhhc 
MSS.,  which  we  know  at  one  time  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  Louvain  collection.  Among  these  manuscripts  now  at 
Rome  are  some  of  the  most  valuable  materials  for  the  study  of 
our  language  and  history — the  chief  of  which  is  an  ancient  copy 
of  the  Felire  Aengicsa,  the  Martyrology,  or  Festology  of  Aengus 
Cede  De,  (pron:  "  KtUi  Dc'"),  incorrectly  called  Aengus  the 
Culdee,  who  composed  the  original  of  this  extraordinary  work, 
partly  at  TcanhlacJit,  now  Tallaght,  in  the  county  of  Dublin, 
and  partly  at  Cluain  Eicllinecli  in  the  present  Queen's  County, 
in  the  year  708.  The  collection  contains,  besides,  the  Festology 
of  Cathal  M'Guire,^'^-'  a  work  only  known  by  name  to  the  Irish 
scholars  of  the  present  day ;  and  it  includes  the  autograph  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  There  is  also 
a  copy,  or  fragment,  of  the  Liber  Hymnorum  already  spoken  of, 
and  which  is  a  work  of  great  importance  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Ireland ;  and  besides  these  the  collection  contains 
several  important  pieces  relating  to  Irish  History,  of  which  no 
copies  are  known  to  exist  elsewhere.  It  may  be  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope — who  feels  such  a  deep 
interest  in  the  success  of  this  National  Institution — will  at  no 
distant  day  be  pleased  to  take  steps  to  make  these  invaluable 

(19)  This  is  prob.ably  a  copy  of  Aengus's  Festology,  witli  additional  Notes  by 
MacGuire,  ^yllo  died  a.d.  1499. 
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works  accessible  to  the  Irish  student,  by  placing  them  within  the    lkct.  i. 
walls  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  where  only  they  can 
be  made  available  to  the  illustration  of  the  early  History  of  the 
Cathohc  Faith  in  this  country. 

Lastly  should  be  noticed  the  Latin  MSS.  from  which  Zeuss  mss.  descri- 
drew  the  materials  for  the  Irish  portion  of  his  celebrated  ^^^^'I'^yZeuss. 
Grammatica  Celtica  (Lipsias,  1853).  The  language  of  the 
Irish  glosses  in  these  codices  is  probably  older,  in  point  of 
transcription,  than  any  specimens  of  Irish  now  left  in  Ire- 
land, excepting  the  few  passages  and  glosses  contained  in 
the  Books  of  Armagh  and  Dimma,  with  the  orthography  and 
grammatical  forms  of  which  the  Zeussian  glosses  correspond 
admirably.  The  folio-wing  is  a  list  of  the  Zeussian  Codices 
Hihernici,  which,  as  Zeuss  liimself  observes,  are  all  of  the 
eighth  or  the  ninth  century,  and  were  either  brought  from 
Ireland,  or  written  by  Irish  monks  in  continental  monasteries. 

I.  A  codex  of  Priscian,  preserved  in  the  Hbrary  [at  St.  Gall 
in  Switzerland,  and  crowded  with  Irish  glosses,  interlinear 
or  marginal,  from  the  beginning  down  to  page  222.  A  mar- 
ginal gloss  at  p.  194,  shows  that  the  scribe  was  connected 
with  Inis  Madoc,  an  islet  in  the  lake  of  Templeport,  county 
Lei  trim . 

II.  A  codex  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  preserved  in  the  Hbrary 
of  the  imiversity  of  Wllrzburg,  and  containing  a  still  greater 
number  of  glosses  than  the  St.  Gall  Priscian. 

III.  A  Latin  commentary  on  the  Psahns,  formerly  attributed 
to  St.  Jerome,  but  which  Muratori,  Peyron,  and  Zeuss  concur 
in  ascribing  to  St.  Columbanus.  This  codex,  Avhich  is  now 
preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  hbrary  at  Milan,  was  brought 
thither  from  Bobbio.  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  Irish 
glosses,  and  will  probably,  when  properly  investigated,'^"^ 
throw  more  light  on  the  ancient  Irish  language  than  any 
other  MS. 

IV.  A  codex  containing  some  of  the  venerable  Bede's  works, 
preserved  at  Carlsruhe,  and  formerly  belonging  to  the  Irish 
monastery  of  Reichenau.  This  MS.  contains,  besides  many 
Irish  glosses,  two  entries  which  may  tend  to  fix  its  date : 
one  is  a  notice  of  the  death  of  Aed,  king  of  Ireland,  in  the 
year  817;  the  other  a  notice  of  the  death  of  MuircJiad  mac 
Maileduin  at  Clonmacnois,  in  St.  Ciaran's  inula  or  bed. 

V.  A  second  codex  of  Priscian,  also  preserved  at  Carlsruhe, 

f^oi  Zeuss  (Praef.,  xxxi.)  mentions  that  he  was  unable  to  devote  the  neces- 
sary time  either  to  this  MS.  or  to  the  fragment  of  an  Irish  codex  preserved  at 
Turin,  which,  I  beUeve,  is  a  copiously  glossed  portion  of  St.  Marli's  Gospel. 
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LECT.  I. 

MSS.  descri- 
tedbyZeuss. 


and  broiierlit  tliitlier  from  Reiclienau.     It  contains  fewer  Irish 
glosses  tlian  the  St.  Gall  Priscian. 

VI.  A   miscellaneous    codex,    preserved    at    St.    Gall  (No. 
1395),  and  contaming  some  curious  charms  against  strangiuy,  Ct.  j 
headache,  etc.,  which  have  been  printed  by  Zeuss.     Goihntnn       ' 
the  smith,  and  Diancecht  the  leech,  of  the  Tuatlia  De  Danann, 

are  mentioned  in  these  incantations. 

VII.  A  codex  preserved  at  Cambray,  and  containing,  besides 
the  canons  of  an  Irish  council  held  a.d.  684,  a  fragment  of 
an  Irish  sermon  intermixed  with  Latin  sentences.  This  MS. 
was  written  between  the  years  763  and  790.  A  fac-simile, 
but  inaccm-ate,  of  this  Irish  fragment  may  be  found  in  Appen- 
chx  A  (mipublished)  to  the  Report  of  the  Enghsh  Record  Com- 
mission.*^^'- 

It  is,  I  may  observe  in  conclusion,  a  circumstance  of  great 
importance,  that  so  much  of  our  ancient  tongue  should  have 
been  preserved  in  the  form  of  glosses  on  the  words  of  a  lan- 
guage so  thoroughly  known  as  Latin.  Let  us  avail  ourselves 
of  our  advantages  in  this  respect  by  collecting  and  arranging 
the  whole  of  these  glosses,  before  time  or  accident  shall  have 
rendered  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  do  so. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  place  before  you  some  evidences 
of  an  early  cultivation  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Ire- 
land. The  subject  would  require  much  more  extensive  illus- 
tration and  much  more  minute  discussion  than  can  be  given  to 
it  in  a  public  Lecture ;  and  time  did  not  allow  more  than  a 
rapid  enumeration  of  the  more  ancient  works,  and  a  brief 
glance  at  their  contents,  such  as  you  have  heard.  Sufficient, 
however,  has  been  said  in  opening  to  you  the  consideration  of 
the  subject,  to  show  what  an  immense  field  lies  before  us,  and 
what  abundant  materials  still  exist  for  the  illustration  of  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  our  country,  and,  above  aU,  of  that 
most  glorious  jDeriod  in  our  Annals,  the  early  ages  of  Catholi- 
cism in  Ireland. 

The  materials  are,  I  say,  still  abundant :  we  want  but  men 
able  to  use  them  as  they  deserve. 

(20  This  Sermon  is  printed  entire,  together  with  corrections  and  a  translation 
fm-nished  by  me  some  years  ago  (through  the  Rev.  J.  INIiley,  then  President 
of  the  Irisli  College  in  Paris),  in  the  Bibliotheque  de  I'EcoIe  des  Chartes,  3™= 
serie,  tome  3""'' Janv.-Fevr.,  1852,  3™«  livraison,  p.  193.  [Paris:  Dmuoulin, 
1852.] 


LECTURE  II. 


[Delivered  15th  Starch,  1855.] 


Of  the  Cuilmenn.     Of  the  Tain  bo  Chuailgne.     Of  Cormac  Mac  Airt.     Of 

the  Book  of  Acaill. 

In  speaking  of  the  earliest  written  documents  of  ancient  Erinn,  of  the 
of  which  any  account  has  come  clown  to  us,  I  mentioned  that  Cuilmenn. 
we  had  incidental  notices  of  the  existence,  at  a  veiy  remote 
period,  of  a  Book  called  the  Cuilmenn.  It  is  brought  imder 
consideration  by  references  made  to  a  very  ancient  tale,  of 
which  copies  still  exist.  The  first  notices  of  the  Cuilmenn  have 
been  abeady  partly  alluded  to  in  the  first  lecture,  but  we  shall 
now  consider  them  at  greater  length ;  and  in  doing  so,  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  to  illustrate,  in 
passing,  a  period  of  our  history,  remote  indeed,  and  but  little 
known,  yet  filled  with  stirring  incidents,  and  distingidshed  by 
the  presence  of  very  remarkable  characters. 

According  to  the  accounts  given  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  to 
which  I  shall  presently  refer,  Dalian  Forgaill,  the  chief  poet 
and  File  of  Erinn,  [see  ante,  note  (2)]  (author  of  the  celebrated 
AmJira  or  j^ost  mortem  Panegyric  on  St.  Colum  Cille),  having 
died  about  the  year  598,  Senchan  Torpeist,  then  a  File  of  dis- 
tinction, was  called  upon  to  pronounce  the  fimeral  elegy  or 
oration  on  the  deceased  bard.  The  young  File  acquitted  him- 
self of  this  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  assembled  brethren, 
that  they  immediately  elected  him  Arcl  Ollamh  in  Filedecht, 
that  is  chief  File  of  Erinn. 

Some  time  after  this,  Senchan  called  a  meeting  of  the  Filh  of  of  the  reco- 
Erinn,  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  them  remembered  the  whole  jaie  of  ti!o 
of  the  celebrated  tale  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne,  or  "  Cattle  cfuaiigne 
spoil  of  Cuailgne"  (a  place  now  called  Cooley,  in  the  modern 
coimty  of  Louth).     All  the  Files  said  that  they  remembered 
only  fragments  of  it.     On  receiving  this  answer,  Senchan  ad- 
dressed himself  to  his  pupils,  and  asked  if  any  of  them  woidd 
take  his  blessing  and  go  into  the  coimtry  of  Letlia  to  learn  the 
Tain,  which  a  certain  Saoi  or  professor  had  taken  to  the  east 
after  the  Cuilmenn  (that  is,  the  Book  called  Cuilmenn),  had  been 
carried  away.     {Letha  was  the  ancient  name,  in  the  Gaedhilg, 
for  Italy,  particularly  that  region  of  it  in  which  the  city  of 
Rome  is  situated). — [See  Appendix,  No.  XVIIL] 
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LECT.  II.        Emine,  tlie  grandson   of  Ninene,   and  Murgen,    Senclian's 
own  son,  volunteered  to  po  to  the  east  for  that  purpose. 

The  Tcnn  Bo         -j^       .  ,      P     .  .      ■,  t    ^i      ^    ^i       r-      . 

Cuaiignire-       Having  Set  out  on  their  journey,  it  happened  that  the  hrst 

gus*^ji/ac^'^'^'  place  to  which  they  came  was  the  grave  of  the  renowned  chief 

Edifjh.  Fergus  Mac  Roigh,  in  Connacht;  and  Murgen  sat  at  the  grave 

while  Emine  went  in  search  of  a  house  of  hospitality. 

While  Murgen  was  thus  seated  he  composed  and  spoke  a 
laidh,  or  lay,  for  the  gravestone  of  Fergus,  as  if  it  had  been 
Fergus  himself  he  was  addressing. 

Suddenly,  as  the  story  runs,  there  came  a  great  mist  which 
enveloped  him  so  that  he  could  not  be  discovered  for  three 
days ;  and  diu'ing  that  time  Fergus  himself  appeared  to  him 
in  a  beautiful  form, — for  he  is  described  as  adorned  with  brown 
hair,  clad  in  a  green  cloak,  and  wearing  a  collared  gold-ribbed 
shirt,  a  gold-hilted  sword,  and  sandals  of  bronze :  and  it  is  said 
that  this  apparition  related  to  Murgen  the  whole  tale  of  the 
Tciin,  from  beginning  to  end, — the  tale  which  he  was  sent  to 
seek  in  a  foreign  land. 

This  Fergus  Mac  Roigh  was  a  great  Ulster  prince,  who  had 
gone  into  voluntary  exile,  into  Connacht,  through  feelings  of 
dishke  and  hostility  to  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  the  king  of  Ulster, 
for  his  treacherously  putting  to  death  the  sons  of  Uisnecli,  for 
whose  safety  Fergus  had  pledged  his  faith  according  to  the 
knightly  customs  of  the  time.  And  afterwards  when  the  Tain 
Bo  Cliuailgne  occurred,  Fergus  was  the  great  guide  and  director 
of  the  expedition  on  the  side  of  the  Connacht  men  against  that 
of  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  he  was  himself 
also  the  historian  of  the  war. 

This  version  of  the  story  is  from  the  Book  of  Leinster. 
However,  according  to  another  accoimt,  it  was  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Files,  and  some  of  the  saints  of  Erinn,  which  was  held  near 
the  Carn,  or  grave  that  Fergus  appeared  to  them  and  related  the 
tale ;  and  St.  Ciaran  thereupon  wrote  down  the  tale  at  his  dic- 
tation, in  a  book  which  he  had  made  from  the  hide  of  his  pet 
cow.  This  cow  from  its  colour  was  called  the  Odliar,  or  dark 
gray ;  and  from  this  circumstance  the  book  was  ever  after  known 
as  Leahhar  na  li-Uidhre  (pron:  nearly  "  Lewar,  or  Lowr  na 
heer-a"),  or  "The  Book  of  the  dark  gray  [Cow]", — the  form 
Uidhre  being  the  genitive  case  of  the  word  Odhar. 

According  to  this  account  (which  is  that  given  in  the  ancient 
tale  called  Imthecht  na  trotn  ddimhe,  or  the  Adventures  of  the 
Great  Company,  i.e.,  the  company  or  following  of  Senchan), 
after  the  election  of  Senchan  to  the  position  of  Chief  File,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Guaire  the  Hospitable,  King  of  Connacht,  at 
his  palace  of  Durlus,  accompanied  by  a  large  retinue  of  atten- 
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dants,  or  subordinate  files,  and  pnjDils,  as  well  as  women,  and  lect.  ix. 
servants,  and  dogs;  so  tliat  tlieir  sojourn  tliere  was  so  opprcs- 
give,  that  at  tlieir  going  away,  Marhhan,  King  Guaire's  wise  to  the  lost 
brother,  imposed  it  as  an  obligation  on  Senchan  to  recover  tlie  *^'"''"*""' 
Tale  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne.  Senchan  accordingly  went 
into  Scotland  to  search  for  it,  but  having  found  no  trace  of 
it  there,  he  returned  home  again ;  and  then  Marhhan  advised 
him  to  invite  the  saints  of  Ireland  to  meet  him  at  the  grave  of 
Fergus,  whore  they  were  to  fast  three  days  and  three  nights  to 
God,  praying  that  he  would  send  them  Fergus  to  relate  to 
them  the  liistory  of  the  Tain.  The  story  goes  on  to  say  that 
St.  Caillin  of  Fiodhnacha  (m  the  present  county  of  Leitrim), 
who  was  Senchan's  brother  by  his  mother,  undertook  to  invite 
the  saints ;  and  that  the  foUoAving  distinguished  saints  came  to 
the  meeting,  namely,  St.  Colum  Cille,  St.  Caillin  himself,  St. 
Ciaran  of  Clonmacnois,  St.  Brendan  of  Birra,  and  St.  Brendan 
the  son  of  Finnlogha;  and  that  after  their  fast  and  prayer, 
Fergus  did  appear  to  them,  and  related  the  story,  and  that  St. 
Ciaran  of  Clonmacnois,  and  St.  Caillin  of  Fiodhnacha,  wrote  it 
down. 

This  ancient  tale  is  referred  to  in  the  Book  of  Leinstcr, 
a  MS.  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  though  it  re- 
mains to  us  only  in  the  form  preserved  in  copies  of  a  much 
more  modern  date,  one  of  which  is  in  my  possession. 

The  next  notice  of  a  Cuilmenn,  as  I  have  already  shortly 
stated,  is  to  be  found  in  an  ancient  glossary,  where  the  "  seven 
Orders  of  Wisdom", — that  is,  the  seven  degrees  in  a  hterary 
college,  including  the  student  on  his  first  entrance,  ^ — are  distin- 
guished by  name  and  qualifications.  The  highest  degree  was 
the  Druimcli,  who,  as  it  is  stated,  had  knowledge  "  of  all  wis- 
dom, from  the  greatest  book  which  is  called  Cuilmenn  to  the 
smallest  book  which  is  called  Deich  m-Breithir,  in  which  is 
well  arranged  the  good  Testament  which  God  made  unto 
Moses". — [See  Appendix,  No.  V.] 

What  the  Cuilmenn  mentioned  here  was,  we  have  no  positive 
means  of  knowing;  but  as  an  acquaintance  with  both  profane 
and  sacred  writings  is  set  down  amongst  the  qualification  of 
each  degree  of  the  order  of  Wisdom,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  Cuihnenn  embraced  profane,  as  the  Deich  m-Breithir  did 
sacred  learning ;  since  it  appears  that  the  Drumcli  was  versed 
in  all  profan'^  and  sacred  knowledge. 

Another  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  word  Cuilmenn  is 
found  in  the  lower  margin  of  a  page  of  the  book  now  called  the 
Leahhar  Breac,  the  proper  name  of  which  was  Leahhar  Mar 
Duna  DoighrS,    that  is,   the  Great  Book  of  Dun  Doighre  (a 
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LECT.  II.  place  on  the  Connaclit  side  of  the  Shannon,  some  miles  below 
Account  of  ^^^®  town  of  Atlilone).  In  this  book,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
the  Tain  Bo  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  followinof  words  appear 
in  a  hand  three  Inmdi-ed  years  old: — "  A  trying  of  his  pen  by 
Fergal,  son  of  William,  on  the  great  Cuilmend". — [See  Appen- 
dix, No.  XIX.]  This  "  great  Cuilmend"  was  of  coiu'se  the 
book  on  which  he  wrote  these  words,  viz.,  the  Leahlmr  Duna 
Doighre  just  mentioned ;  and  this  passage  estabhshes  the  use  of 
the  word  to  designate  a  book,  generally.  It  may  be  also  ob- 
served that  the  word  {Cuilmenn)  in  its  original  meaning  lite- 
rally signifies  the  skin  of  a  cow/'^-' 

To  return  to  the  Tain  B6  ChuailgnS. 

This  tale  belongs  to  a  period  of  considerable  antiquity,  and 
in  it  we  find  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  narration  the 
names  of  several  personages  who  acted  a  very  important  part 
in  our  history,  and  whose  deeds  are  recorded  by  most  of  our 
annalists.  As  the  tale  is  itself  curious  and  interesting,  and  be- 
sides supphcs  a  pretty  good  view  of  the  customs  and  manners 
of  the  times,  it  will  be  interesting  to  give  you  here  a  brief 
sketch  of  it. 

Wlien  the  Argonautic  Expedition,  the  Siege  of  Troy,  or  any 
others  of  the  notable  occurrences  of  the  very  old  periods  of  the 
world's  liistory,  are  brought  under  consideration,  not  the  least 
interesting  and  valuable  features  which  they  present  are  the 
illustrations  they  furnish  us  of  the  habits  and  life  of  the  various 
people  to  whom  they  relate,  and  it  is  of  little  moment  to 
attempt  to  fix  the  precise  year  of  the  world's  age  in  which  they 
actually  happened. 

Some  persons  complain  that  om*  Irish  Annals  are  too  precise 
in  the  time  and  place  assigned  to  remote  events,  to  be  altoge- 
ther true ;  but  this  is  a  subject  not  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  cur- 
sory review  like  the  present.  At  present  my  intention  is  only 
to  draw  briefly,  for  the  piu'pose  of  illustration,  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  remarkable  of  oiu*  national  historic  tales.    I  do 

(22)  That  the  word  Cuitnienn  signified,  in  the  first  instance,  a  Cow-skin, 
appears  from  the  following  passage  in  an  ancient  Glossary  m  the  Library  of 
the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy  (MS.  No.  74  of  the  collection,  purchased  from 
Messrs.  Hodges  and  Smith):  Col.ArtinA  ■peAi\b,  .1.  Cuit-nieiin<\  ireA-pb;  "the 
skins  of  cows", — from  cintmenn  a  skin,  and  -|:eA)%b  a  cow.  That  the  word 
Cuilmenn  was  applied  to  a  Book,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  passage  above 
quoted,  in  wliich  the  LeAljAiA  iti6|\  'OiiriA  ■Ooigjxe  is  so  called, but  still  more  di- 
rectly by  an  explanation  of  it  wliich  is  to  be  found  in  another  ancient  Glos- 
sary, preserved  in  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin  (classed  H.  3. 
18.).  In  this  Glossary  the  word  occurs  in  reference  to  the  lost  book  above 
mentioned,  and  to  the  quotation  from  it  alluded  to  in  the  text : — "  Cuilmenn, 
i  e.,  a  Book;  ut  est:  '  Which  the  Professor  carried  to  the  East  after  the  Cuil- 
menn' ".—[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XX.] 
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not  propose  here  to  enter  into  any  critical  discussion  as  to  the  lect.  n. 
historic  accuracy  of  its  details;  but  I  may  observe  that,  though 
often  exhibiting  high  poetic  colouring  in  the  description  of  par-  the"  y«m  no 
tlcular  circumstances,  it  unquestionably    embraces  and  is    all  ^'''"^^'i'"^- 
through  founded  upon  authentic  historic  facts.     The   Tain  B6 
Cliuailgne  is  to  Irish,  what  the  Argonautic  Expedition,  or  the 
Seven  against  Thebes,  is  to  Grecian  history. 

Many  copies  of  the  tale  still  exist.  As  has  been  seen,  we 
have  traced  it  back  to  one  of  perhaps  the  oldest  written  records, 
one  of  Avhich  we  now  retain  little  more  than  the  name.  We  know 
unfortunately  nothing  of  the  other  contents  of  the  Cuilmenn; 
but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  character  of  the  events  detailed  in 
the  Tdin,  we  may  fairly  suppose  this  Great  Book  to  have  been  a 
depository  of  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  which  had  taken 
place  in  Ancient  Erinn  up  to  the  time  of  its  composition. 

We  are  told  in  our  Annals  and  other  ancient  writings,  that 
Eocliaidh  Feidlech  closed  a  reign  of  twelve  years  as  JMonarch 
of  Erinn  in  Anno  Mundi  5069,  or  a  little  above  a  hundred 
years  before  the  Incarnation,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the 
Annals  of  the  ITour  Masters.  This  prince  was  directly  descended 
from  Eremon  (one  of  the  surviving  leaders  of  the  Milesian  colo- 
nists), and  succeeded  to  the  monarchy  by  right  of  descent. 

Eochaidli  had  three  sons  and  several  daughters,  and  amonof 
his  daughters  one  named  Meadhhh  (pron:  "Meav"),  who,  from 
her  early  youth,  exhibited  remarkable  traits  of  strength  of  mind 
and  vigour  of  character  Meav,  in  the  full  bloom  of  life  and 
beauty,  was  married  to  Conor,  the  celebrated  provincial  King 
of  Ulster ;  but  the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  she  soon 
left  her  husband  and  retiu-ned  to  her  father's  court.  The  reisfn 
of  the  monarch,  her  father,  had  at  this  time  been  embittered  by 
the  rebellion  of  his  three  sons,  which  was  carried  so  far  that  he 
was  at  last  compelled  to  give  them  battle ;  and  a  final  engage- 
ment took  place  between  the  two  parties  at  Ath  Cumair  (the 
ancient  name  of  a  ford  near  Mullingar),  in  which  the  king's 
arms  triumphed,  and  his  three  sons  were  slain. 

The  victory  over  his  sons  brought  but  little  peace  to  Eoch- 
aidli; for  the  men  of  Connacht,  taking  advantage  of  his  weak- 
ened condition  after  it,  revolted  against  him ;  and  to  overcome 
their  opposition  he  set  up  his  daughter  Meav  as  Queen  of  Con- 
nacht, and  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Ailill,  a  powerful  chief  of 
that  province,  and  son  of  Conrach,  a  former  king — the  same 
Conracii  who  built  the  royal  residence  of  Rath  CruachanP^^ 
Ailill  died  soon  after,  and  Meav  finding  herself  a  young  widow, 

(23)  The  remains  of  the  Rath  of  Cruachan  are  still  to  be  seen,  near  Carrick- 
on-Shannon,  in  the  modern  county  of  Koscomuiou. 
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LECT.  II.   and  an  independent  queen,  proceeded  to  exercise  her  own  riglit 
,   .    and  taste  in  tlie  selection  of  a  new  husband ;  and  with  this  view 

Account  of,  -  ^  .  -f     .  TX-.T-.7 

the  Tain  Bo  slie  made  a  royal  progress  into  Lemster,  where  Ross  Ruadli  was 
uai  gn  .  ^]^gj-^  king,  residing  at  the  residence  of  the  Leinster  kings,  at 
Naas.  Meav  there  selected,  from  the  princes  of  the  court,  the 
king's  younger  son,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  her  previous 
husband,  AiHll,  and  whom  she  married  and  made  king-consort  of 
her  province. 

Their  union  was  happy,  and  Meav  became  the  mother  of 
many  sons,  and  of  one  daughter. 

One  day,  however  (as  the  story  nins),  a  dispute  arose  between 
Queen  Meav  and  her  husband  about  their  respective  wealth 
and  treasures, — for  all  women  at  this  time  had  their  private 
fortunes  and  dowries  secured  to  them  in  marriage.  This  dis- 
pute led  them  to  an  actual  comparison  of  their  various  kinds 
of  property,  to  determine  which  of  them  had  the  most  and 
the  best.     There  were  compared  before  them  then  (says  the 

-  tale)  all  their  wooden  and  their  metal  vessels  of  value ;   and 

they  were  found  to  be  equal.  There  were  brought  to  them 
their  finger  rings,  their  clasps,  their  bracelets,  their  thumb 
rings,  their  diadems,  and  their  gorgets  of  gold ;  and  they  were 
found  to  be  equal.  There  were  brought  to  them  their  gar- 
ments of  crimson,  and  blue,  and  black,  and  green,  and  yellow, 
and  mottled,  and  wliite,  and  streaked;  and  they  were  found 
to  be  equal.  There  were  brought  before  them  their  great  flocks 
of  sheep,  from  greens  and  lawns  and  ]3la^ins ;  and  they  were 
found  to  be  equal.  There  were  brought  before  them  their 
steeds,  and  their  studs,  from  pastures  and  from  fields ;  and  they 
were  found  to  be  equal.  There  were  brought  before  them  their 
great  herds  of  swine,  from  forests,  from  deep  glens,  and  from 
solitudes ;  their  herds  and  their  di'oves  of  cows  were  brought 
before  them  from  the  forests  and  most  remote  solitudes  of  the 
province ;  and  on  counting  and  comparing  them  they  were  found 
to  be  equal  in  nimiber  and  in  excellence.  But  there  was  found 
among  Aihll's  herds  a  young  bull,  which  had  been  calved  by 
one  of  Meav's  cows,  and  which,  "not  deeming  it  honourable  to 
be  under  a  woman's  control",  went  over  and  attached  himself  to 
Aihll's  herds.  The  name  of  this  fine  animal  was  Finnhheannach 
or  the  Wliite-horned ;  and  it  was  foimd  that  the  queen  had 
not  among  her  herds  one  to  match  him.  This  was  a  matter  of 
deep  disappointment  to  her.  She  immediately  ordered  Mac 
Roth,  her  chief  courier,  to  her  presence,  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  where  a  young  bull  to  match  the  Finnhheannach,  or 
White-horned,  could  be  found  among  the  five  provinces  of 
Erinn.     Mac  Roth  answered  that  he  knew  where  there  was  a 
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better  and  a  finer  bull,  namely  in  the  possession  of  Dare,  son  of  lect.  ii. 

Faclitna,  in  the  Cantred  of  Cuailgne  and  province  of  Ulster, 

and  that  his  name  was  the  Donn  Chuailgne,  or  Brown  [Bull]  of  the  T&in  bo 

Cuailgne.     Go  thou,  then,  said  Meav,  with  a  request  to  Dare  ^''*"'*''''"^- 

from  me,  for  the  loan  of  the  Donn  Chuailgne  for  my  herds  for 

one  year,  and  tell  him  that  he  shall  be  well  repaid  for  his  loan ; 

that  he  shall  receive  fifty  heifers  and  the  Donn  Chuailgne  back 

at  the  expiration  of  that  time.     And  you  may  make  another 

proposition  to  him,  said  the  queen,  namely,  that  should  the 

people  of  the  district  object  to  his  lending  us  the  Donn  Chuailgne, 

he  may  come  himself  with  his  bull,  and  that  he  shall  have  the 

full  extent  of  his  own  territory  given  him  of  the  best  lands  in 

Magh  Ai  [Plains  of  Roscommon] ,  a  chariot  worth  thrice  seven 

cumals  (or  sixty -three  cows),  and  my  future  friendship. 

The  courier  set  out  with  a  company  of  nine  subordinates,  and 
in  due  time  arrived  in  Cuailgne  and  delivered  his  message  to 
Dare  Mac  Fachtna. 

Dare  received  hun  in  a  true  spirit  of  hospitality,  and  on  learn- 
ing his  errand,  consented  at  once  to  accept  the  terms.  He  then 
sent  the  courier  and  his  company  into  a  separate  part  of  Ms 
establishment,  furnishing  them  abimdantly  with  the  best  of  food 
and  drink  that  liis  stores  coidd  supply. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  and  when  deep  in  their  cups,  one 
of  the  Connacht  couriers  said  to  another :  It  is  a  truth  that  the 
man  of  this  house  is  a  good  man,  and  it  is  very  good  of  him  to 
grant  to  us,  nine  messengers,  what  it  would  be  a  great  work  for 
the  other  four  great  provinces  of  Erinn  to  take  by  force  out  of 
Ulster,  namely  the  Donn  Chuailgne.  Then  a  third  courier  in- 
terposed and  said  that  Httle  thanks  were  due  to  Dare,  because 
if  he  had  not  consented  freely  to  give  the  Donn  Chuailgne,  he 
should  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

At  this  moment  Dare's  chief  steward,  accompanied  by  a  man 
laden  with  food  and  another  with  drink,  entered ;  and  overhear- 
ing the  vaunt  of  the  third  courier,  flew  into  a  passion  and  cast 
do-\vn  their  meat  and  drink  before  them  without  inviting  them 
to  partake  of  it ;  after  which  he  repaired  to  his  master  and  re- 
ported to  liim  what  he  had  heard.  Dare  swore  by  his  gods 
that  they  should  not  have  the  Donn  Chuailgne,  either  by  con- 
sent or  by  force. 

The  couriers  appeared  before  Dare  early  on  the  following 
morning  and  requested  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise ;  but  he 
made  answer  that  if  it  had  been  a  practice  of  his  to  punish  cou- 
riers for  their  impertinence,  not  one  of  them  should  depart  alive 
from  him.  The  couriers  returned  to  their  mistress  to  Rath 
Cruachan,  the  royal  palace  of  the  kings  of  Connacht.     On  his 

3b 
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LECT.  II.    arrival  Mac  Rotli  related  to  Meav  tlie  issue  of  liis  embassy  and 
,  ,    the  cause  of  its  failure :  upon  Tvliich  Meav  took  up  tlie  words 

Account  01--^  _.  '-L  T^^ii  J 

the  TiHn  Bo  oi  hcr  Doastiui  messcnger,  and  said  that  as  Dare  liad  not  granted 
tiaipi ,     ^1^^  request  freely,  lie  sliould  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  force. 

Meav  accordingly  immediately  summoned  her  sons  to  her 
presence,  as  well  as  the  seven  sons  of  Magach,  her  relatives,  with 
all  their  forces  and  followers.  She  also  invited  the  men  of  Muns- 
ter  and  Leinster  to  join  her  cause,  and  take  vengeance  on  the 
Ulstermen  for  the  many  wrongs  which  they  had  of  old  inflicted 
on  them.  There  was  besides  at  tliis  time  a  large  body  of  exiled 
Ulstermen  in  Meav's  service,  namely,  those  who  had  abandoned 
Conor  after  his  treachery  to  the  sons  of  Uisneach.  This  body 
of  brave  men,  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred,  was  under  the  lea- 
dership of  Fergus  Mac  Roigli  and  Conor's  own  son,  Cormac 
Conloingeas,  or  the  Exile. 

All  these  forces  met  at  Cruachain;  and  after  consulting  her 
Druid,  and  nBean  sidhe  (pron:  nearly  " banshee"), ^^^^  who  ap- 

:  peared  to  her,  Meav  set  out  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  crossed  the 

Shannon  at  Athlone,  and  marched  through  ancient  Meath,  till  she 
had  arrived  at  the  place  now  called  Kells  (within  a  few  miles  of 
the  borders  of  the  modern  county  of  Louth,  in  Ulster),  where  she 
encamped  her  army.  Meav's  consort,  Ailill,  and  their  daughter, 
Finnahhair  (the  Fairbrowed),  accompanied  the  expedition. 
When  they  had  encamped  for  the  night,  the  queen  invited  all 
the  leaders  of  the  army  to  feast  with  her,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  contrived  to  enter  into  a  private  conversation  with 
each  of  the  most  brave  and  powerful  amongst  them,  exhortig 
them  to  valour  and  fidelity  in  her  cause,  and  secretly  promising 
to  each  the  hand  of  her  beautiful  daughter  in  marnao-e.  So  far 
the  plot  of  the  tale  as  regards  Queen  JNIeav's  movements. 

(2i'  The  word  beAH  ■p'oe  (literally,  "  woman  of  the  fairy  mansions"),  meant  a 
Woman  from  the  fairy  mansions  of  the  Hills,  or  the  land  Immortality.  In  other 
words,  it  meant,  according  to  the  ancient  legendary  belief,  a  Woman  of  that 
Tuath  De  Danann  race  which  preceded  the  Milesians,  and  which,  on  their  con- 
quest hy  the  latter,  were  believed  to  have  retired  from  this  life  to  enjoy  an  in- 
visible immortaUty  in  the  hills,  fountains,  lakes,  and  islands  of  Erinn,  where 
it  was  reported  they  are  to  remain  till  the  last  Judgment.  From  this  state  of 
existence  they  were  of  old  beheved  to  be  able  to  reappear  at  pleasure  iu  the 
ordinary  forms  of  men  and  women;  and  this  ancient  belief  respecting  the 
Tuath  De  Danann  (whose  sudden  disappearance  from  our  ancient  history 
seems  to  have  been  only  accounted  for  in  this  manner)  still  lingers  among  the 
people  of  modern  Ireland,  in  the  form  of  the  superstitious  reverence  for  what 
they  now  call  the  "Fairies"  or  "  Good  People".  Some  account  of  what  they 
were  anciently  believed  to  be  will  be  found  in'^the  Tripartite  Life  of  St. 
Patrick.  A  curious  example  of  their  appearance,  as  introduced  in  our  ancient 
literature,  occurs  also  in  the  tale  of  "  The  Sick-bed  of  CuchuUaimr",  printed 
in  the  secjud  number  of  the  Atlantis,  for  July ,^1858. — [See  also  Appendix, 
No.  XXI.] 
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Although  the  Ulstermen  had  sufficient  notice  of  the  approach   lect.  ii. 
of  such   a  formidable  invasion,  they  exhibited  no  siffns  of  de-  .        ,  , 

,  *'.  .  .^  •  Account  of 

fensive  preparation.     This  singular  maction  on  their  part  is  ac-  the  T&in  bq 
counted  for  in  another  tale  so  often  spoken  of  as  the  Ceasnaidh-    '""''^"^■ 
ean  Uladh,  or  Child-birth-debility  of  the  Ultonians. 

It  happened  that  Meav's  expedition  into  Louth  occurred  at 
the  very  time  that  Conor  and  all  the  warriors  of  Emania  were 
sufiering  under  the  effects  of  the  curse  described  in  that  tale,  so 
that  the  border  lay  quite  unguarded  except  by  one  youth.  This 
youth  was  the  renowned  Citchtdainn,  whose  patrimony  was  the 
first  part  of  Ulster  that  the  hostile  forces  entered  upon,  and 
within  it  the  owner  of  the  Donn  Chuailgne  resided. 

This  part  of  the  tale  relates  many  wonderful  and  various 
stories  of  Cuchulainn's  youthfid  achievements,  which  compli- 
cate it  to  no  small  extent,  but  on  the  other  hand,  make  no  small 
addition  to  its  interest. 

Cuchulainn  confronts  the  invaders  of  his  province,  demands 
single  combat,  and  conjures  his  opponents  by  the  laws  of  Irish 
chivalry  (the  Fir  comldainn)  not  to  advance  farther  until  they 
conquered  him.  This  demand,  in  accordance  with  the  Irish 
laws  of  warfare,  is  granted ;  and  then  the  whole  contest  is  re- 
solved into  a  succession  of  single  combats,  in  each  of  wliich 
Cuchulainn  was  victorious. 

Soon,  however,  Meav,  impatient  of  this  slow  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, broke  through  the  compact  with  Cuchulainn,  marched 
forward  herself  at  the  head  of  a  section  of  her  army,  and 
burned  and  ravaged  the  province  up  to  the  very  precincts  of 
Conor's  palace  at  Emania.  She  had  by  this  time  secured  the 
Donn  ChuailgnS ;  and  she  now  marched  her  forces  back  into 
Meath  and  encamped  at  Clarilia  (pron:  "  Clarha", — now  Clare 
Castle  in  the  modern  county  of  Westmeath). 

In  the  meantime  the  Ulstermen  having'  recovered  from  the 
temporary  state  of  debility  to  which  the  ciu'se  above  alluded  to 
had  subjected  them,  Conor  summoned  all  the  chiefs  of  his  pro- 
^ance  to  muster  their  forces  and  join  his  standard  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  army  of  Connacht.  This  done,  they  marched  in  separate 
bodies,  under  their  respective  chiefs,  and  took  up  a  position  in 
the  immediate  neighboui'hood  of  Meav's  camp.  The  march 
and  array  of  these  troops,  including  Cuchulainn's, — the  distin- 
guishing descriptions  of  their  horses,  chariots,  arms,  ornaments, 
and  vesture, — even  their  size,  and  complexion,  and  the  colour 
of  their  hair, — are  described  with  great  vividness  and  power. 
In  the  story  the  description  of  all  these  details  is  delivered  by 
Meav's  courier,  Mac  Roth,  to  her  and  her  husband ;  and  the 
recognition  of  the  various  chiefs  of  Ulster  as  they  arrived  at 
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LECT.  II.   Conor's  camp  is  ascribed  to  Fergus  Mac  Roigli,  the  exiled 

onai       Ulster  prince  already  spoken  of.     I  may  quote  the  following 

description    sliort  passagcs,  merely  as  specimens  of  the  kind  of  description 

CMe'fsin  uie  tlius  givcu  by  Mac  Roth  to  Meav  and  Ailill: 

7\Hn%o^^         "  There  came  another  company  there,  said  Mac  Roth ;  no 

chuaiigni.    champion  could  be  found  more  comely  than  he  who  leads  them. 

His  hair  is  of  a  deep  red  yellow,  and  bushy ;  his  forehead  broad 

and  his  face  tapering ;  he  has  sparkKng  blue  laughing  eyes ; — 

a  man  regularly  formed,  tall  and  tapering ;  thin  red  lips ;  pearly, 

shiny  teeth;  a  white,  smooth  body.     A  red  and  white  cloak 

flutters  about  him ;  a  golden  brooch  in  that  cloak,  at  his  breast ; 

a  shirt  of  white,  kingly  Hnen,  with  gold  embroidery  at  his 

skin ;  a  white  shield,  with  gold  fastenings   at  his  shoulder ;  a 

gold-hilted  long  sword  at  his  left  side ;  a  long,  sharp,  dark  green 

spear,  together  with  a  short,  sharp  spear,  with  a  rich  band  and 

carved  silver  rivets  in  liis  hand.     Who  is  he,  O  Fergus,  said 

Ailill?     The  man  who  has  come  there  is  in  himself  half  a 

:  battle,  the  valour  of  combat,  the  fury  of  the  slaughter-hound. 

His  is  JReochaid  Mac  Fatheman    (pron:    "  Faheman"),  from 

Rigdonn  [or  Rachlainn],  in  the  north   [said  Fergus".] — [See 

original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXII.]     And  again : — 

"  Another  company  have  come  to  the  same  hill,  at  Slemain 
of  Meath,  said  Mac  Roth,  with  a  long-faced,  dark  complexioned 
champion  at  their  head;  [a champion]  with  black  hair  and  long 
limbs,  i.e.,  long  legs;  wearing  a  red  shaggy  cloak  wrapped 
round  him,  and  a  white  silver  brooch  in  the  cloak  over  his 
heart ;  a  linen  shirt  to  his  skin ;  a  blood-red  shield  with  devices 
at  his  shoulder ;  a  silver-hilted  sword  at  his  left  side ;  an  elbowed 
gold-socketed  spear  to  his  shoulder.  Who  is  he,  O  Fergus? 
said  Aihll  to  Fergus.  We  know  him  well  indeed,  said  Fergus ; 
he  is  Fergna,  the  son  of  Finncona,  chief  of  Burach,  in  Ulster".^^^' 
— [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXIII.]' 

And  again :  "  Another  company  have  come  to  the  same  hill  in 
Sleamain  of  Meath,  said  Mac  Roth.  It  is  wild,  and  imhke  the 
other  companies.  Some  are  with  red  cloaks;  others  with 
light  blue  cloaks ;  others  with  deep  blue  cloaks ;  others  with 
green,  or  blay,  or  white,  or  yellow  cloaks,  bright  and  flut- 
tering about  them.     There  is  a  young  red-freckled  lad,  with 

(2a)  And  here,  lest  it  may  be  thought  that  these  gorgeous  descriptions  of  arms 
and  ornaments  are  but  idle  creations  of  the  poet  or  the  Seanchaidhe,  drawn  from 
his  imagination  alone,  I  may  recommend  such  of  my  hearers  as  are  doubtful  or 
sceptical  on  these  points  to  visit  and,  inspect  for  themselves  the  rich  and  beau- 
tiful collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  when  they  will  find  that  no  pen 
could  do  justice  to  the  exquisite  workmanship,  the  graceful  design,  and  delicate 
finish  of  those  imrivalled  rehcs  of  Ancient  Irish  Art,  of  wlaich  the  best  modern 
imitations  fall  so  immeasurably  short. 
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a  crimson    cloak,    in   tlieir  midst;   a  golden   brooch   in   tliat  lect.  ii. 
cloak  at  liis  breast ;   a  sliirt  of  kingly  linen,  with  fastenings  ^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^ 
of  red  gold  at  liis  skin ;  a  wliite  sliield  witli  hooks  of  red  gold  legendary 
at  his  shoulder,    faced   with  gold,    and   with   a  golden  rim ;  "he T^ie^f '" 
a  small  gold-hilted  sword  at  his  side ;  a  light,  sharp,  shining  ^^^^Jif^X^° 
spear  to  his  shoulder.     Who  is  he,  my  dear  Fergus  ?  said  Ailill. 
I  don't  remember,  indeed,  said  Fergus,  having  left  any  such  per- 
sonages as  these  in  Ulster,  when  leaving  it, — and  1  can  only 
guess  that  they  are  the  young  princes  and  nobles  of  Tara,  led  by 
Ere,  the  son  of  Conor's  davighter  Feidilim  Niiachruthacli,  [or 
'  of  the  ever-new  form'],   and  of  Carbry  Niafear  [the  king  of 
Tara"]. — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXIV.] 

With  descriptions  like  these,  more  or  less  picturesque,  the 
whole  tale  abounds.  The  most  remarkable  of  these,  but  it  is 
too  long  for  insertion  here,  is  that  of  Cuchulainn,  his  chariot, 
his  horses,  and  his  charioteer,  at  the  battle  of  Ath  Firdiadh, 
where  he  killed  Ferdiadli  in  single  combat ;  a  circumstance  from 
which  the  place  has  derived  its  name  o£  Ath  Firdiadh,  or  Fer- 
diad's  Ford  (pronoimced  Ardee),  in  the  modern  county  of  Louth. 

The  armies  of  Queen  Meav  and  Conor,  her  former  husband,  at 
length  met  in  battle  at  the  hill  of  Gairech,  some  distance  south- 
east of  Athlone,  where  the  Ulstermen  routed  their  enemies,  and 
drove  them  in  disorder  over  the  Shannon  into  Connacht.  Meav, 
however,  had  taken  care  to  secure  her  prize,  the  Donn  Chu- 
ailgne,  by  despatching  him  to  her  palace,  at  Cruachain,  before 
the  final  battle ;  and  thus,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  numbers 
of  her  best  champions  and  warriors,  she  congratulated  herself 
on  having  gained  the  two  greatest  objects  of  her  exj)edition, 
namely,  the  possession  of  the  Donn  Chuailgne,  and  the  chas- 
tisement of  Conor,  her  former  husband,  and  his  proud  Ulster- 
men,  at  the  very  gates  of  his  palace  at  Emania. 

This  wild  tale  does  not,  however,  end  here ;  for  it  gravely 
informs  us  that  when  the  Donn  Chuailgne  found  himself  in  a 
strange  country,  and  among  strange  herds,  he  raised  such  a  loud 
bellowing  as  had  never  before  been  heard  in  the  province  of 
Connacht ;  that  on  hearing  those  unusual  sounds,  Ailill's  bull,  the 
Finnhheannach  or  White-horned,  knew  that  some  strange  and 
formidable  foe  had  entered  his  territory ;  and  that  he  immediately 
advanced  at  full  speed  to  the  point  from  which  they  issued,  where 
he  soon  arrived  in  the  presence  of  his  noble  enemy.  The  sight 
of  each  other  was  the  signal  of  battle.  In  the  poetic  language 
of  the  tale,  the  province  rang  with  the  echoes  of  their  roaring, 
the  sky  was  darkened  by  the  sods  of  earth  they  threw  vip  with 
their  feet  and  the  foam  that  flew  from  their  mouths;  faint- 
hearted men,  women,  and  children  hid  themselves  in  caves. 
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LECT.  ir.   caverns,  and  clefts  of  the  rocks ;  whilst  even  the  most  veteran 


Histo  ■         warriors  bvit  dared  to  view  the  combat  from  the  neighbouring 
value  of  the  liills  and  eminences.     The   Finnhheannach,  or  White-horned, 
of  the  Tdtn   ^t  length  gave  way,  and  retreated  towards  a  certain  pass  which 
aiigns^'       Opened  into  the  plain  in  which  the  battle  raged,  and  where  six- 
teen warriors  bolder  than  the  rest  had  planted  themselves ;  but  so 
rapid  was  the  retreat,  and  the  pursuit,  that  not  only  were  all  these 
trampled  to  the  ground,  but  they  were  buried  several  feet  in  it. 
The  Donn  Chiiailgne,  at  last,  coming  up  with  his  opponent, 
raised  him  on  his  horns,  ran  oiF  with  hmi,  passed  the  gates  of 
Meav's  palace,  tossiiig  and  shaking  him  as  he  went,  until  at  last 
he  shattered  liim  to  pieces,  dropping  his  disjointed  members  as 
he  went  along.     And  wherever  a  part  fell,  that  place  retained 
the  name  of  that  joint  ever  after.  And  thus  it  was  (we  are  told) 
that  Ath  Liiain,  now  Athlone,  which  was  before   called  Ath 
Mor,  or  the  Great  Ford,  received  its  present  name  from  the 
FinnblieannacK s  Luan,  or  loin,  having  been  dropped  there. 
The  Donn  Chuailgne,  after  having  shaken  his  enemy  in  this 
■  manner  from  his  horns,  returned  into  his  own  country,  but  in 

such  a  frenzied  state  of  excitement  and  fury,  that  all  fled  every- 
where at  his  approach.  He  faced  directly  to  his  old  home ; 
but  the  people  of  the  baile  or  hamlet  fled,  and  hid  themselves 
behind  a  huge  mass  of  rock,  which  his  madness  transformed 
into  the  shape  of  another  bull;  so  that  coming  with  all  his 
force  against  it  he  dashed  out  his  brains,  and  was  killed. 

I  have  dwelt,  perhaps  rather  tediously,  on  the  history  of  this 
strange  tale ;  but  one  of  the  objects  of  this  course  of  Lectures 
is  to  give  to  the  student  of  the  Gaedhlic  language  an  idea  of 
the  natiure  of  some  of  the  countless  ancient  compositions  con- 
tained in  it ;  and  notwithstanding  the  extreme  wildness  of  the 
legend  of  the  Bidl,  I  am  not  acqixainted  with  any  tale  in  the 
whole  range  of  our  literature,  in  which  he  will  find  more  of 
valuable  details  concerning  general  and  local  liistory ;  more  of 
description  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people;  of  the 
druidical  and  fairy  influence  supposed  to  be  exercised  in  the 
aflairs  of  men ;  of  the  laws  of  Irish  chivalry  and  honoiu' ;  of 
the  standards  of  beauty,  morality,  valour,  truth,  and  fidelity, 
recognized  by  the  people  of  old ;  of  the  regal  power  and  dig- 
nity of  the  monarch  and  the  provincial  kings,  as  well  as  much 
concerning  the  division  of  the  country  into  its  local  dependencies ; 
lists  of  its  chieftains  and  chieftaincies ;  many  valuable  topogra- 
phical names ;  the  names  and  kinds  of  articles  of  dress  and  or- 
nament ;   of  military  weapons ;  of  horses,  chariots,    and  trap- 
pings ;  of  leechcraft,  and  of  medicinal  plants  and  springs ;  as  well 
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as  instances  of,  perhaps,  every  occurrence  that  could  be  supposed    lect.  n. 
to  happen  in  ancient  Irish  life :  all  of  these  details  of  the  utmost  ^ 

value  to  the  student  of  history,  even  though  mixed  vip  with  any  quity  of  tiie 
amount  of  the  marvellous  or  incredible  in  poetical  traditions.      <^'«*''"«»«- 

The  chief  actors  in  this  warfare  are  all  well-known  and  un- 
doubted historical  characters,  and  are  to  be  met  with  not  only 
in  ovir  ancient  tales,  but  in  our  authentic  annals  also, 

Tighernach  (the  most  credited  in  our  days  of  all  our  an- 
nalists) mentions  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgnh,  and  gives  the  age  of 
Cuchulainn  as  seventeen  at  the  time  he  followed  the  Tdini  which 
is  calculated  by  OTlaherty  to  have  taken  place  about  a.d.  39. — 
[See  Appendix,  No.  XXV.J 

As  I  have  already  stated,  this  tale  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
first  record  to  which  we  find  the  name  of  Cuilmenn  attached,  but 
of  which  we  have  now  no  means  of  fixing  the  precise  date, 
any  more  than  the  nature  and  character  of  its  other  contents. 

I  have  ventured  to  assign  the  compilation  of  the  Cuilmenn,  or 
Great  Book  of  Skins,  to  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  the  Saltair  of 
Tara,  which  was  compiled  about  the  middle  of  the  third,  and 
the  Cin  Droma  Sneclda^  which  has  been  traced  to  the  close  of 
the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  century ;  and  for  two  rea- 
sons, among  many  others.  The  first  is,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  Cuilmenn  is  spoken  of,  in  the  time  of  Senchann  and 
Saint  Colum  Cille,  implies  a  belief  on  their  pai't  that  the  tale 
of  the  Tciin  had  been  written,  in  an  authentic  form,  either  in 
a  separate  volume,  or  into  this  book,  at  or  immediately  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  events  so  graphically  narrated  in  it ;  and  the 
fact,  as  related,  of  Saint  Ciaran  writing  the  recovered  version 
of  it,  no  matter  from  what  source  it  was  obtained  at  the  time, 
on  the  skin  of  his  pet  cow,  shows  that  this  was  done  with  the 
clear  intention  of  handing  it  down  to  ^^osterity  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  same  form  as  that  in  which  tradition  had  taught 
them  to  beheve  it  had  existed  in  the  Cuilmenn. 

The  second  reason  is,  that,  from  the  part  which  is  ascribed  to 
Fergus  in  the  conduct  of  the  expedition,  the  frequent  mention 
in  the  tale  of  his  reading  the  Ogham  writings,  and  using  their 
characters  himself,  and  the  pretended  revelation  of  it  at  his  grave, 
to  Seanchan's  pupil,  in  the  one  version,  as  well  as  the  recovery 
of  it,  according  to  another  account,  at  a  great  meeting  of  poets 
and  ecclesiastics,  said  to  have  taken  place  at  his  grave,  it  appears, 
to  me  at  least,  that  there  is  sufficient  groimd  to  warrant  the  con- 
jecture, that  in  the  times  of  Seanchan  and  Saint  Colum  Cille,  it 
was  generally  believed  that  Fergus  was  the  original  writer  of 
the  tale,  that  it  had  been  written  by  him,  or  by  some  person  of 
his  time,  into  a  great  book,  and  that  this  book  was  at  some  sub- 
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sequent  period  carried  out  of  the  country ;  and  this,  as  we  have 
said  before,  probably  may  Have  taken  place  in  tlie  early  Chris- 
tian times.  It  is  also  not  impossible  that  it  was  followed  by  the 
owner  or  keeper  of  it,  who,  from  liis  being  called  a  Saoi,  that  is, 
a  Doctor  or  Professor  in  learning,  was  probably,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, converted  to  Christianity,  and  went  into  Italy,  as  many 
certainly  did  in  those  times,  carrying  with  him  the  only  copy 
or  copies  then  in  existence.  It  would  be  curious  to  find  this 
ancient  book  still  existing  in  some  neglected  corner  of  the 
Vatican,  or  of  one  of  the  other  great  Libraries  of  Italy. 

In  the  first  lectiu'e  (to  pass  to  the  next  of  our  oldest  lost  books), 
we  partly  considered  the  history  of  that  very  ancient  record,  now 
lost,  known  as  the  Saltair  of  Tara.  It  was  stated  that  its 
composition  is  referred  to  the  period  of  the  reign  of  Cormac 
Mac  Art  (^Cormac  Mac  Airt,  or  son  o^  Art),  and  that  by  some 
this  king  was  actually  supposed  to  have  been  its  author. 

To  give  full  value  to  all  the  evidence  we  possess  as  to  the 
nature  of  tliis  record,  the  time  at  which  it  was  said  to  have  been 
composed,  and  its  reputed  author,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
enter  into  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  period,  and  to  give 
some  particulars  about  this  celebrated  prince ;  from  which  I  con- 
ceive it  will  be  fully  evident,  that  to  attribute  the  composition 
of  the  Saltair  to  the  time  of  Cormac,  or  even  to  state  that  he  was 
its  author,  would  be  to  make  no  extravagant  assumption. 

The  character  and  career  of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  as  a  governor, 
Cormac  Mac  ^  -yvarrior,  a  pliilosopher,  and  a  judge  deeply  versed  in  the  laws 
which  he  was  called  on  to  administer,  have,  if  not  from  his  own 
time,  at  least  from  a  very  remote  period,  formed  a  fruitful  subject 
for  panegyric  to  the  poet,  the  historian,  and  the  legislator. 

Om*  oldest  and  most  accredited  annals  record  his  victories  and 
military  glories ;  our  historians  dwell  with  rapture  on  his  honour, 
his  justice,  and  the  native  dignity  of  his  character;  oui*  writers 
of  historical  romance  make  him  the  hero  of  many  a  tale  of 
curious  adventure ;  and  our  poets  find  in  his  personal  accom- 
plishments, and  in  the  regal  splendour  of  his  reign,  inexhaus- 
tible themes  for  their  choicest  numbers. 

The  poet  Maelmura,  of  Othna,  who  died  a.d.  844,  styles  him 
Cormac  Ceolach,  or  the  Musical,  in  allusion  to  his  refined  and 
happy  mind  and  disposition.  Cinaeth  (or  Kenneth)  O'Harti- 
gan  (who  died  a.d.  973)  gives  a  glowing  description  of  the 
magnificence  of  Cormac  and  of  his  palace  at  Tara.  And  Cuan 
O'Lochain,  quoted  in  the  former  lecture,  and  who  died  a.d. 
1024,  is  no  less  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  Cormac's  mental 
and  personal  qualities  and  the  glories  of  his  reign.  He  also, 
in  the  poem  which  has  been  already  quoted,  describes  the  con- 
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dition  and  disposition  of  the  mins  of  the  principal  edifices  at   lect.  h. 
Tara,  as  they  existed  in  his  time ;  for,  even  at  this  early  period       ^ 
(1024),  the  royal  Tara  was  but  a  ruin.    Flann,  of  Saint  Buithes  Kingcormac 
Monastery,  who  died  a.d.  1056  (the  greatest,  perhaps,  of  the  ''^"'^  ^*'''' 
scholars,  historians,  and  poets  of  his  time),  is  equally  fluent  in 
praise  of  Cormac  as  a  king,  a  warrior,  a  scholar,  and  a  judge. 

Cormac's  flxther.  Art,  chief  monarch  of  Erinn,  was  killed  in 
the  Battle  of  Magh  MucruimM  that  is,  the  Plain  of  MucruimM 
(pron:  "  Mucrivy")  about  a.d.  195,  by  Mac  Con,  who  was  the 
son  of  his  sister.  This  Mac  Con  was  a  Munster  prince,  who 
had  been  banished  out  of  Erinn  by  Oilill  Oluim,  King  of  Mim- 
ster ;  after  which,  passing  into  Britain  and  Scotland,  he  returned 
in  a  few  years  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  of  foreign  adven- 
turers, commanded  chiefly  by  Benne  Brit,  son  of  the  King  of 
Britain.  They  sailed  round  by  the  south  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
landed  in  the  Bay  of  Galway ;  and,  being  joined  there  by  some 
of  Mac  Con's  Irish  adherents,  they  overran  and  ravaged  the 
country  of  West  Connacht.  Art,  the  monarch,  immediately 
mustered  all  the  forces  that  he  could  command,  and  marched 
into  Connacht,  where  he  was  joined  by  Mac  Con's  seven  (or 
six)  step-brothers,  the  sons  of  Oilill  Olum,  with  the  forces  of 
Munster.  A  battle  ensued,  as  stated  above,  on  the  Plain  of 
Mucruimhe  (between  Athenree  and  Galway),  in  which  Art 
was  killed,  leaving  behind  him  an  only  son,  Cormac,  usually  dis- 
tinguished as  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  that  is,  Cormac  the  son  of  Art. 

On  the  death  of  his  uncle  Art,  Mac  Con  assumed  the 
monarchy  of  Erinn,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  young  prince  Cor- 
mac, who  was  still  in  his  boyhood,  and  who  was  forced  to  lie  con- 
cealed for  the  time  among  his  mother's  friends  in  Connacht. 

Mac  Con's  usurpation,  and  his  severe  rule,  disposed  his  subjects 
after  some  time  to  wish  for  his  removal ;  and  to  that  end  young 
Cormac,  at  the  solicitation  of  some  powerful  friends  of  his  father, 
appeared  suddenly  at  Tara,  where  his  person  had  by  this  time 
ceased  to  be  known.  One  day,  we  are  told,  he  entered  the 
judgment  hall  of  the  palace  at  the  moment  that  a  case  of  royal 
privilege  was  brought  before  the  king,  Mac  Con,  for  adjudication. 
For  the  king  in  ancient  Erinn  was,  in  eastern  fashion,  believed 
to  be  gifted  with  peculiar  wisdom  as  a  judge  among  his  people ; 
and  it  was  a  part  of  his  duty,  as  well  as  one  of  the  cliief  privileges 
of  his  prerogative,  to  give  judgment  in  any  cases  of  difficulty 
brought  before  him,  even  though  the  litigants  might  be  among 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  and  the  subject  of  litigation  of  the 
smallest  value.  The  case  is  thus  related :  Certain  sheep,  the  pro- 
perty of  a  certain  widow  residing  near  Tara,  had  strayed  into  the 
queen's  private  lawn,  and  eaten  of  its  grass;  they  were  captured 
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i-ECT.  II.    t)y  some  of  tlie  liouseliold  officers,  and  tlie  case  was  brought  be- 
fore  the  king  for  itidsfment.    The  kmcr,  on  hearinaf  the  case,  con- 

Personal  i  ni  n        r*    ' 

descrip'tion  dcmned  the  sheep  to  be  forfeited.  Young  Cormac,  however, 
^mMtT  lieai'ing  this  sentence,  exclaimed  that  it  was  unjust ;  and  declared 
that  as  the  sheep  had  eaten  but  the  fleece  of  the  land,  the  most 
that  they  ought  to  forfeit  should  be  their  own  fleeces.  This 
view  of  the  law  appeared  so  wise  and  reasonable  to  the  people 
around,  that  a  murmiu"  of  approbation  ran  through  the  hall. 
Mac  Con  started  from  his  seat  and  exclaimed:  "That  is  the 
judgment  of  a  king" ;  and,  immediately  recognizing  the  youthful 
prince,  ordered  him  to  be  seized;  but  Cormac  succeeded  in 
efixicting  his  escape.  The  people,  then,  having  recognized  their 
rightful  chief,  soon  revolted  against  the  monarch ;  upon  which 
Mac  Con  was  driven  into  Munster,  and  Cormac  assumed  the 
government  at  Tara.  And  thus  commenced  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  important  reigns  in  Irish  history. 

The  following  description  of  Cormac,  from  the  Book  of  Bal- 
lymote  (142,  b.b.),  gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  person,  man- 
ners, and  acts  of  this  monarch,  which  it  gives  however  on  the 
authority  of  the  older  Book  of  Uaclionghhail;  and,  even  though 
the  language  is  often  high-coloured,  it  is  but  a  picturesque 
clothing  for  actual  facts,  as  we  know  from  other  sources, — [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXVL] 

"  A  noble  and  illustrious  king  assmned  the  sovereignty  and 
rule  of  Erinn,  namely,  Cormac,  the  grandson  of  Conn  of  the 
Hundi'cd  Battles.  The  world  was  full  of  all  goodness  in  his 
time ;  there  were  fruit  and  fatness  of  the  land,  and  abundant  pro- 
duce of  the  sea,  with  peace,  and  ease,  and  happiness,  in  his  time. 
There  were  no  killings  nor  plundc rings  in  his  time,  but  every 
one  occupied  his  lands  in  happiness. 

"  The  nobles  of  Erinn  assembled  to  drink  the  banquet  of 
Tara,  with  Cormac,  at  a  certain  time.  These  were  the  kings  who 
were  assembled  at  that  feast,  namely,  Fergus  Duhhdeadach  (of 
the  black  teeth),  and  Eocliaidh  Gunnat,  the  two  kings  of  Ulster ; 
Dunlang,  son  of  Enna  Nia,  king  of  Leinster ;  Cormac  Cas,  son 
of  Ailill  Oluim, — andFiacha  Ifuilleathan,  son  of  Eoghan  3Ior, 
the  two  kings  of  jMunster ;  AHa  Mor,  the  son  of  Lugaidh  Firtri, 
Cormac's  brother  by  his  mother,  and  Fochaidh,  son  of  Conall, 
the  two  kings  of  Connacht;  Oengus  of  the  poisoned  spear,  king 
of  Bregia  (East  Meath);  and  Feradhach  the  son  of  Asal,  son  of 
Conor  the  champion,  king  of  Meath. 

"  The  manner  in  which  fairs  and  great  assemblies  were  at- 
tended by  the  men  of  Erinn,  at  this  time,  was :  each  king  wore 
his  kingly  robe  upon  him,  and  his  golden  helmet  on  his  head ; 
for,  they  never  put  their  kingly  diadems  on,  but  in  the  field  of 
battle  only. 
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"  Magnificently  did  Cormac  come  to  tliis  great  assembly ;  for   lect.  ii. 
no  man,  his  equal  in  beauty,  had  preceded  him,  excepting  Co-  ~  '~ 

naive  Mor,  son  of  Edersgel,  or  Conor,  son  of  Cathbadh  (pron:  Aiitltj&r&. 
nearly  "  Caa-fah"),  or  Aengiis,  son  of  the  Daghda.  Splendid, 
indeed,  was  Cormac's  appearance  in  that  assembly.  His  hair 
was  slightly  curled,  and  of  golden  colour :  a  scarlet  shield  with 
engraved  devices,  and  golden  hooks,  and  clasjDS  of  silver:  a 
wide-folding  purple  cloak  on  him,  with  a  gem-set  gold  brooch 
over  his  breast ;  a  gold  torque  around  his  neck  ;  a  white-collared 
shirt,  embroidered  with  gold,  upon  him ;  a  girdle  with  golden 
buckles,  and  studded  with  precious  stones,  around  him;  two 
golden  net-work  sandals  with  golden  buckles  upon  him ;  two 
spears  with  golden  sockets,  and  many  red  bronze  rivets,  in  his 
hand;  while  he  stood  in  the  full  glow  of  beauty,  without 
defect  or  blemish.  You  would  think  it  was  a  shower  of  pearls 
that  were  set  in  his  mouth ;  his  hps  were  rubies ;  his  symme- 
trical body  was  as  white  as  snow;  his  cheek  was  like  the 
mountain-ash  berry ;  his  eyes  were  like  the  sloe ;  his  brows  and 
eye  lashes  were  like  the  sheen  of  a  blue-black  lance. 

"  This,  then,  was  the  shape  and  form  in  which  Cormac  went 
to  this  great  assembly  of  the  men  of  Erinn.  And  authors  say 
that  this  was  the  noblest  convocation  ever  held  in  Erinn  before 
the  Christian  Faith ;  for,  the  laws  and  enactments  instituted  in 
that  meeting  were  those  which  shall  prevail  in  Erinn  for  ever. 

"  The  nobles  of  Erinn  proposed  to  make  a  new  classification  of 
the  people,  according  to  their  various  mental  and  material  qualifi- 
cations ;  both  kings  and  ollamhs  (or  chiefs  of  professions),  and 
druids,  and  farmers,  and  soldiers,  and  all  different  classes  like- 
wise ;  because  they  were  certain,  that,  whatever  regulations  should 
be  ordered  for  Erinn  in  that  assembly,  by  the  men  of  Eiinn, 
would  be  those  which  would  live  in  it  for  ever.  For,  from  the 
time  that  Amergen  Gluingeal  (or  of  the  White  Knee),  the  File 
(or  Poet)  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Milesian  colonists,  deli- 
vered the  first  judgment  in  Erinn,  it  was  to  the  Files  alone  that 
belonged  the  right  of  pronouncing  judgments,  until  the  dispu- 
tation of  the  Two  Sages,  Ferceirtne  the  File,  and  Neidhe,  son 
of  Adhna,  at  Emania,  about  the  beautiful  mantle  of  the  chief 
File,  Adhna,  who  had  lately  died.  More  and  more  obsciu'e  to 
the  people,  were  the  words  in  which  these  two  Files  discussed 
and  decided  their  dispute ;  nor  could  the  kings  or  the  other  Files 
understand  them.  Concobar  (or  Conor),  and  the  other  princes,  at 
that  time  present  at  Emania,  said  that  the  disputation  and  deci- 
sion could  be  understood  only  by  the  two  parties  themselves,  for 
that  theif  did  not  imderstand  them.  It  is  manifest,  said  Concobar: 
all.  men  shall  have  share  in  it  from  this  day  out  for  ever,  but  they 
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LECT.  II.    [the  Files]  shall  have  tlieir  liereditarj  judgment  out  of  it;  of 
what  all  others  require,  every  man  may  take  his  share  of  it. 
cormac  Mac  Judgment  was  then  taken  from  the  Files,  except  their  inheritance 
^"'''  of  it,  and  scA^eral  of  the  men  of  Erinn  took  their  part  of  the  judg- 

ment; such  as  the  judgments  of  £'ocAaid/i,  the  son  oi  Luchta; 
and  the  judgments  of  Fachtna,  the  son  of  Senchadh;  and  the 
(apparently)  false  judgments  of  Caradniadh  Teisctlie;  and  the 
judgments  of  Morann,  the  son  of  Maen;  and  the  judgments 
of  Foghan,  the  son  of  DnrrthacJit  [king  of  Farney]  ;  and  the 
judgments  of  Doet  of  Neimtlienn,  and  the  judgments  of  Bi'igh 
Ambui  [daughter  of  Senchadli]  ;  and  the  judgments  of  Dian- 
cecht  [the  Tuath  De  Dandnn  Doctor]  in  matters  relating  to 
medical  doctors.  Althoucrh  these  were  thus  first  ordered  at 
this  time,  the  nobles  of  the  men  of  Erinn  (subsequently)  insis- 
ted on  judgment  and  eloqiience  (advocacy)  being  allowed  to 
persons  according  to  rank  in  the  Bretha  Nemlieadh  (laws  of 
ranks) ;  and  so  each  man  usurped  the  profession  of  another 
again,  until  this  great  meeting  assembled  around  Cormac. 
They  then  again  separated  the  professors  of  every  art  from 
each  other  in  that  great  meeting,  and  each  of  them  was  or- 
dained to  Ms  legitimate  profession". 

And  thus  when  Cormac  came  to  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn, 
he  found  that  Conor's  regulations  had  been  disregarded ;  and 
this  was  what  induced  the  nobles  to  propose  to  him  a  new 
organization,  in  accordance  with  the  advancement  and  progress 
of  the  people,  from  the  former  period.  And  this  Cormac  did; 
for  he  ordered  a  new  code  of  laws  and  regulations  to  be  drawn 
up,  extending  to  all  classes  and  professions.  He  also  put  the 
state  or  court  regulations  of  the  Teach  Midhchuarta,  or  Great 
Banqueting  House  of  Tara,  on  a  new  and  permanent  footing; 
and  revived  obsolete  tests  and  ordeals,  and  instituted  some 
important  new  ones ;  thus  making  the  law  of  Testimony  and 
Evidence  as  perfect  and  safe  as  it  could  be  in  such  times. 

If  we  take  this,  and  various  other  descriptions  of  Cormac's 
character  as  a  man,  a  king,  a  scholar,  a  judge,  and  a  warrior, 
into  account,  we  shall  see  that  he  was  no  ordinary  prince ;  and 
that  if  he  had  not  impressed  the  nation  with  a  full  sense  of  his 
great  sviperiority  over  his  predecessors  and  those  who  came 
after  him,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  have  been  specially 
selected  from  all  the  rest  of  the  line  of  monarchs,  to  be  made 
above  all  the  possessor  of  such  excellences. 

Such  a  man  could  scarcely  have  carried  out  his  various  be- 
hests, and  the  numerous  provisions  of  liis  comprehensive  enact- 
ments, without  some  written  medium.  And  it  is  no  unwar- 
rantable presumption  to  suppose  that,  eicher  by  his  own  hand, 
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or,  at  least,  in  his  own  time,  by  his  command,  his  laws  were    lect.  it. 
committed  to  writing ;  and  when  we  possess  very  ancient  tes-  ^j^  , 
timony  to  this  effect,  I  can  see   no  reason  for  rejecting  it,  or  andiegai 
even  ifor  casting  a  doubt  upon  the  statement.  King  c\nmac 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  laws  or  enactments  forged  at  a  ^^^'^  "**'"'■ 
later  period,  could  be  imposed  on  a  people  who  possessed  in 
such  abundance  the  means  of  testing  the  genuineness  of  their 
origin,  by  recourse  to  other  sources  of  information ;  and  the 
same  arguments  which  apply  in  the  case  of  the  Saltair  of  Tara, 
may  be  used  in  regard  to  another  work  assigned  to  Cormac,  of 
which  mention  will  be  presently  made.  Nor  is  this  all,  but 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  deny  that  a  book,  such  as  the 
Saltair  of  Tara  is  represented  to  have  been,  was  in  existence  at 
Tara  a  long  time  before  Cormac's  reign ;  and  that  Cormac  only 
altered  and  enlarged  it  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  his  own  times. 

These  bards  and  diaiids,  of  which  our  ancient  records  make 
such  frequent  mention,  must  have  had  some  mode  of  perpetuating 
their  arts,  else  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  those  arts  to 
have  been  transmitted  so  faithfully  and  fully  as  we  know  they 
were.  It  is  true  that  the  student  in  the  learning  of  the  File  is 
said  to  have  spent  some  twelve  years  in  study,  before  he  was  pro- 
nounced an  adept ;  and  this  may  be  supposed  to  imply  that  the 
instruction  was  verbal ;  but  we  have  it  from  various  writers,  even 
as  late  as  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centiuies,  that  it  was 
customary  with  the  medical,  law,  and  civil  students  of  these 
times,  to  read  the  classics  and  study  their  professions  for  twenty 
years. 

All  this  is  indeed  but  presumptive  evidence  of  the  possession 
of  writing  by  the  Irish  in  the  time  of  Cormac ;  but,  from  other 
soioTces  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  art  existed  here  lonof 
antecedent  to  his  reign:  this  subject  is,  however,  of  too  great 
extent  and  importance  to  admit  of  its  full  discussion  at  present. 

There  still  exists,  I  should  state  to  you,  a  Law  Tract,  attri- 
buted to  Cormac.  It  is  called  the  Book  of  Acaill ;  and  is  always 
found  annexed  to  a  Law  Treatise  by  Cennfaelad  the  learned, 
who  died  in  a.d.  677.  The  following  preface  always  prefixed 
to  this  first  work  gives  its  history. — [See  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  XXVIL] 

"The    locus^^'^^  of  the   Book  was   Aicill  (or  Acaill,  pron: 

(26)  It  was  always  the  habit  of  the  old  Irish  writers  to  state  four  circum- 
stances concerning  the  composition  of  their  works :  the  place  at  Avhich  they 
were  written  (or  the  hcus  of  the  work,  according  to  the  form  here  used),— the 
date, — the  name  of  the  author, — and  tlie  occasion  or  circumstances  wliich  sug- 
gested the  undertaking.  These  forms  were  adhered  to  by  writers  ueing  the 
native  language  down  even  to  the  time  of  the  Four  Masters,  as  will  be  seen 
in  a  siibsequent  Lecture  (VIII.),  on  the  various  works  of  the  O'Clerys. 
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LECT.  II.  Akill'),  near  Teamair  [Tara] ;  and  tlie  time  of  it  was  the 
time  of  Cairhre  Lifeachair  (Cairbre  of  the  LifFey),  son  of 
Cormac,  and  the  person  [author]  of  it  was  Cormac;  and 
the  cause  of  making  it  was,  the  blinding  of  Cormac  s  eye 
by  Aengus  Gabuaidech  (Aengus  of  the  poisoned  spear),  after 
the  abduction  of  the  daughter  of  Sorar,  son  of  Art  Corb, 
by  CeUach,  the  son  of  Cormac.  This  Aengus  Gabuaidech 
was  an  Aii^e  JEchta  (an  avenging  chief)  at  this  time,  avenging 
the  wrongs  of  his  tribe  in  the  territories  of  Luighne  (Leyney) ; 
and  he  went  into  the  house  of  a  woman  there,  and  forcibly 
drank  milk  there.  "  It  woidd  be  fitter  for  you",  said  the  wo- 
man, "  to  avenge  your  brother's  daughter  on  Cellach,  the  son  of 
Cormac,  than  to  consume  my  food  forcibly".  And  books  do  not 
record  that  he  committed  any  evil  upon  the  woman's  person ;  but 
he  went  forward  to  Teamair;  and  it  was  after  sunset  he  reached 
Teamair;  and  it  was  prohibited  at  Teamair  to  take  a  champion's 
arms  into  it  after  svmset ;  but  only  the  arms  that  happened  to 
be  in  it ;  and  Aengus  took  Cormac's  Criynall  (bloody  spear)  down 
off  its  rack  (as  he  was  passing  in)  and  gave  a  thrust  of  it  into 
Ceallach,  son  of  Cormac,  which  killed  him ;  and  its  angle  struck 
Cormac's  eye,  so  that  he  remained  half  blmd ;  and  its  heel  struck 
in  the  back  of  the  steward  of  Teamair^  when  drawing  it  out 
of  Cellach,  and  killed  him ;  and  it  was  prohibited  to  a  king 
with  a  blemish  to  be  in  Teamair;  and  Cormac  was  sent  out  to 
be  cured  to  Aicill,  near  Teamair;  and  Teamar  could  be  seen 
from  Aicill,  and  Aicill  could  not  be  seen  from  Teamar ;  and 
the  sovereignty  of  Erinn  was  (then)  given  to  Cairbre  Lifea- 
chair, the  son  of  Cormac ;  and  it  was  then  this  book  was  com- 
piled ;  and  that  which  is  Cormac's  share  in  it  is  every  place  where 
"jB/ai"  (immunity)  occurs,  and  ^'■Ameic  arafeiser"  (my  son  would 
you  know) ;  and  Cenndfaelad's  share  is,  everything  from  that 
out". 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  curious  tract,  as  found  prefixed  to 
all  the  copies  of  it  that  we  now  know ;  and,  though  the  compo- 
sition of  this  preface  must  be  of  a  much  later  date  than  Cor- 
mac's time,  still  it  bears  internal  evidence  of  great  antiquity. 

Cormac's  book  is,  as  I  have  observed,  always  found  prefixed 
to  the  laws  compiled  by  Cennfaelad  just  mentioned.  This 
Cennfaelad  had  been  an  Ulster  warrior,  but,  happening  to  re- 
ceive a  fracture  of  the  skull,  at  the  battle  of  Magh  Rath,  fought 
A.D.  634,  he  was  carried  to  be  cured,  to  the  house  of  Bricin*^"'^  of 

(2")  The  reader  will  please  to  observe,  once  for  all,  that  the  letter  c  is  in  the 
GaedhUc  always  pronounced  hard,  or  like  the  English  k;  it  never  has  the  soft 
sound  of  an  s,  even  before  an  e  or  an  i. 


Of  Cennfae  ■ 
lad. 
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Tuaim  Drecain,  where  tliere  were  tliree  scliools,  namely :  a  Lite-  lect.  ir. 
rary  (oi' Classical)  school;  a  Fenechas,  or  Law  school:  and  a  „,  ,  „ 
school  of  Poetry.  And,  whilst  tliere,  and  listening  to  the  instrnc-  of  Acaui. 
tions  given  to  the  pupils,  and  the  subtle  discussions  of  the  schools, 
his  memory,  which,  before,  was  not  very  good,  became  clear 
and  retentive,  so  that  whatever  he  heard  in  the  day  (it  is  re- 
corded) he  remembered  at  night;  and  thus,  he  finally  came  to 
be  a  master  in  the  arts  of  the  three  schools,  reducing  what  he 
had  heard  in  each  to  order,  and  committing  it  to  verse,  which 
he  first  wrote  upon  slates  and  tablets,  and  afterwards  in  a 
White  Book,  in  verse.  The  Fenechas,  or  law  part  only,  of 
this  book,  is  that  now  found  annexed  to  Cormac's  treatise. 
These  laws,  however,  are  not  in  verse  now.  And,  whether  the 
laws  at  present  known,  in  connection  with  CennfaelculKs  name, 
are  of  his  own  composition,  or  those  he  learned  in  the  schools 
here  mentioned,  is  not  certain.  The  explanation  of  the  word 
Aicill,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  just  mentioned  respecting 
Cennfaeladh,  occurs  in  the  following  passage,  in  continuation  of 
that  last  quoted. — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXVIIL] 

'■^Aicill  [is  derived]  from  Uch  OH  [the  Great  Lamenta- 
tion], which  Aicell,  the  daughter  of  Cairbre  [Caii'hre  Niafear, 
monarch  of  Erinn],  made  there,  lamenting  Ere,  the  son  of 
Cairbre,  her  brother ;  and  here  is  a  proof  of  it : — 

"  The  daughter  of  Cairbre,  that  died,*^^*' 
And  of  Feidelm,  the  ever-blooming, 
Of  grief  for  Ere,  beautiful  her  part, 
Who  was  slain  in  revenge  of  Cuchulainn". 

"  Or,  it  was  Aicell,  the  wife  of  Ere,  son  of  Cairbre,  that  died  of 
grief  for  her  husband  there,  when  he  was  killed  by  Conall  Cear- 
nach  (in  revenge  of  Cuchrdainn)  ;  and  this  is  a  proof  of  it : — 

"  Conall  Cearnach,  that  brought  Erc's  head 
To  the  side  of  Temair,  at  the  third  hour ; 
Sad  the  deed  that  of  it  came, 
The  breaking  of  Acaill's  noble  heart". 

"  If  there  was  established  law  at  the  time  the  e^'ic  (reparation) 
which  was  paid  for  this  crime  (against  Cormac,  etc.) — provided 
it  was  on  free  wages^-'^  Ilagli  Bregh  (Bregia)  was  held — was  the 

(28)  These  two  verses  are  taken  from  the  ancient  Dinnsenchus,  but  there  is 
no  authority  for  the  second  version  to  be  found  in  tlie  copy  of  that  tract,  pre- 
served in  the  Book  of  Ballymote.  Tlie  poem  from  wliich  they  are  taken,  and 
which  gives  the  origin  of  the  place  called  Acaill,  was  written  by  Cinaeth  or 
Kenneth  O'Hartigan,  who  died  a.d.  973,  and,  consequently,  this  account,  in  its 
present  state,  of  the  Book  of  Acaill,  was  written  after  the  writing  of  the  poem. 

(29)  pj.gg  wages. — That  is,  if  they  had  only  held  their  lands  and  original  stock, 
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same  as  if  free  wages  had  been  given  to  lialf  of  them,  and  base 
wages  to  the  other  half,  so  that  one  half  of  them  would  be  in 
free  service,  and  the  other  half  in  base  service. 

"If  free  waofes  were  not  on  them  at  all,  the  eric  which  should 
be  paid  there  was  the  same  as  if  free  wages  had  been  given  to 
the  half  of  them  and  base  wages  to  the  other  half,  so  that  half 
of  them  would  be  in  free  service,  and  the  other  half  in  base 
service. 

"  If  there  was  not  established  law  there,  every  one's  right 
would  be  according  to  his  strength  .^^'" 

"  And  they  (Aengus's  tribe)  left  the  territory,  and  they  went 
to  the  south.  They  are  the  Deise  (Decies  or  Deasys)  of  Port 
Laeghaire  or  Port  Lairge  (Waterford)  from  that  time  down. 
"  Its  (the  book's)  locus  and  time,  as  regards  Cormac,  so  far. 
"In  regard  to  Cennfaelad,  however,  the  locus  of  [his  part  of] 
it  was  Doire  Lurain,  and  the  time  of  it  was  the  time  of  [the 
Monarch]  Aedh  Mac  Ainmerech,  and  its  person  [^i.e.  author] 
was  Cennfaelad,  and  the  cause  of  compiling  it,  his  brain  of  for- 
getfulness  ha\ang  been  extracted  from  Cennfaelad's  head  after 
having  been  cloven  in  the  battle  of  Magh  Rath*^^'^  [a.d.  634]. 

"The  three  victories  of  that  battle  were:  the  defeat  of  Congal 
Claen,  in  his  falsehood,  by  Domnall,  in  his  truthfulness ;  and 
SuibhnS,  the  maniac,  to  become  a  maniac ;  and  it  is  not  Suibh- 
nes  becoming  a  maniac  that  is  (considered)  a  victory,  but  all 
the  stories  and  all  the  poems  which  he  left  after  him  in  Erinn ; 
and  it  was  not  a  victory  that  his  brain  of  forgetfulness  was  ex- 
tracted from  Cennfaelad's  head,  but  what  he  left  of  noble  book 
works  after  him  in  Erinn.  He  had  been  carried  to  be  cured  to 
the  house  of  [St.]  Bricin,  of  Tuaim  Drecain,  and  there  were 
three  schools  in  the  town,  a  school  of  classics,  and  a  school  of 

which  was  the  wages,  or  rath,  on  the  condition  of  certain  personal  services,  and 
the  payment  of  a  certain  rent  every  tliird  year, — ^^•hich  was  called  saer-rath,  or 
free  wages, — they  should  be  now  reduced,  one  half  the  tribe,  to  base  wages, 
wliich  amounted  to  a  species  of  slavery,  under  which  they  were  forced  to  pay 
every  year  what  the  parties  on  free  wages  paid  but  every  third  year.  And  even 
though  according  to  the  second  clause  the  lands  Avere  not  held  by  them  on  wages 
at  all,  but  as  independent  inheritors  (that  is,  owners  owing  only  an  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  king,  with  such  contributions  only  as  they  pleased),  Avliich 
they  were,  being  the  descendants  of  Fiacha  Sidd/ie,  the  brother  of  Conn  of 
the  Hundred  Battles,  and  consequently  cousins  to  Cormac  himself. — even  then 
they  were  reduced  to  the  state  of  one  half  of  them  becoming  free  vassals,  and 
the  other  half  base  vassals,  their  hereditary  title  to  their  lands  having  become 
for  ever  forfeited. 

(30)  There  is  a  most  curious  and  important  account  of  the  trial  and  decision  in 
this  ancient  case,  preserved  in  the  ancient  Irish  Manuscript  lately  purchased 
in  London  for  the  Eoval  Irish  Academy,  through  the  liberality  and  fine  na- 
tional spirit  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Todd,  of  T.C.D. 

(31)  See  The  Battle  of  Mayh  Rath,  edited  by  John  O'Donovan,  LL.D.,  for 
the  Irish  Archseological  Society;  1842. 
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Fenechas  (laws),  and  a  school  of  Filidhecht  (pliilosophy,  poetry,   lect.  ii. 
etc.);  and  eveiytliing  that  he  used  to  hear  of  what  the  three  Q^^j^gg^g^ 
schools  spoke  every  day  he  used  to  have  of  clear  memory  [i.e.,  ofAcaui. 
perfectly  by  rote]  every  night ;  and  he  put  a  clear  thread  of 
poetry  to  them  [i.e.,  put  them  into  verse]  ;  and  he  wrote  them 
on  stones  and  on  tables,  and  he  put  them  into  a  vellum-book"/^^^ 
The  whole  of  this  volume,  comprising  the  parts  ascribed  to 
the  King  Cormac,   and  those  said  to  be  Cennfaelad's,  form  a 
very  important  section  of  our  ancient  national  institutes,  known 
as  the  Brehon  Laws ;  but  it  does  not,  for  the  reason  I  before 
alluded  to,  fall  within  my  province  to  deal  with  those  laws 
farther  on  the  present  occasion. 

(32)  The  latter  portion  of  this  passage  is  somewhat  more  minutely  given  in 
another  MS.  version  (T.C.D.  Library,  H.  3.  18.  p.  399),  as  follows  :  — 

"  And  where  he  was  cured  was  at  Tuaim  Drecain,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
three  streets,  between  the  houses  of  the  three  professors  (Sai),  namely,  a  pro- 
fessor of  Fenechas,  a  professor  of  Filidhecht,  and  a  professor  of  Leighenn 
(classics).  And  all  that  the  three  schools  taught  (or  spoke)  each  day,  he  had, 
through  the  sharpness  of  his  intellect,  each  night ;  and  so  much  of  it  as  he 
wished  to  show,  he  put  into  poetical  arrangement,  and  it  was  written  by  him 
into  white  books".     [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXVIII.] 
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ent  Annals. 


Of  the  synchronisms  of  Flann  of  Monasterboice.  Of  the  Chronological  Poem 
of  Gilla  Caemhain.  Of  Tighernach  the  AnnaUst.  Of  tlie  foundation  of 
Clonmacnois.  The  Annals. — I.  The  Annals  of  Tighernach.  Of  the 
Foundation  of  Emania,  and  of  the  Ultonian  dynasty. 

In  sliortly  sketcliing  for  you  some  account  of  our  lost  books  of 
history,  and  in  endeavouring  to  suggest  to  you  wliat  must  have 
been  the  sreneral  state  of  learninaf  at  and  before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  by  our  national  Apostle,  I  have,  m  fact,  opened 
the  whole  subject  of  these  lectvues:  the  JVIS.  materials  existing 
in  our  ancient  language  for  a  real  history  of  Erinn.  Let  us 
now  proceed  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  important 
branches  of  those  materials ;  and,  first,  of  the  extent  and  charac- 
ter of  our  national  annals,  and  their  importance  in  the  study 
of  oiu:  history. 
Of  the  anci-  The  principal  Annals  now  remaining  in  the  Gaedhlic  lan- 
guage, and  of  which  we  have  any  accurate  knowledge,  are 
known  as: — the  Annals  of  Tighernach  (pron:  nearly  "  Teer- 
nagh")  ; — the  Annals  of  Senait  Mac  Manus  (a  compilation  now 
better  known  as  the  Annals  of  Ulster)  ; — the  Annals  of  Inis  Mac 
Nerinn  in  Loch  Ce  (erroneously  called  the  Annals  of  Kilro- 
nan)  ; — the  Annals  of  Innisfallen ; — the  Annals  now  known  as 
the  Annals  of  Boyle ; — the  Annals  now  known  as  the  Annals 
of  Connacht ; — the  Annals  oiDun  na  n-Gall  (Donegall),  or  those 
of  the  Four  Masters ; — and  lastly,  the  Chronicum  Scotorum. 

Besides  these  we  have  also  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnois,  a 
compilation  of  the  same  class,  which  was  translated  into  English 
in  1627,  but  of  which  the  original  is  unfortunately  not  now 
accessible  or  known  to  exist. 

With  regard  to  annals  in  other  languages  relating  to  Ireland, 
I  need  only  allude  to  the  Latin  Annals  of  Multifernan,  of 
Grace,  of  Pembridge,  Clyn,  etc.,  pubhshed  by  the  Irish  Archseo- 
logical  Society. 

At  the  head  of  our  list  I  have  placed  the  Annals  of  Tigher- 
nach, a  composition,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  of  a  very  re- 
markable character,  whether  we  take  into  account  the  early 
period  at  which  these  annals  were  written,  namely,  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  or  the  amount  of  historical  research,  the 
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judicious  care,  and  the  scliolarlike  discrimination,  wliich  distin-  lect.  m. 
cuisli  tlie  compiler.     These  annals  have  accordino'ly  been  con-  ^,,^ 

fc  ,  ,  ,  ■■■  .  .p  T  1  „  Of  the  earlier 

sidered  by  many  to  constitute,  ii  not  our  earnest,  at  least  one  oi  ciimnoio- 
the  most  important  of  our  historical  records  now  extant.  liistorians. 

How  far  the  arrangement  of  events  and  the  chronology  ob- 
served in  most  of  our  annals  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Tighernach, 
is  a  matter  that  cannot  now  be  clearly  determined.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  there  were  careful  and  industrious  chroniclers 
and  chronologists  before  liis  time,  with  whose  works  he  was 
doubtless  w^ell  acquainted. 

From  a  very  early  period,  we  find  notices  of  chroniclers  and 
historical  compilers.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  royal  his- 
torian, Cormac  Mac  Art,  and  also  the  author  of  the  Cin  Dromd 
Sneachta.  From  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century  we  meet, 
amongst  many  others,  the  names  of  Amergin  Mac  Amalgaidh, 
author  of  the  Dinn  Seanchas ;  Cennfaeladh;  and  Aengus  CeiU 
De.  From  the  year  800  to  the  year  1000,  we  find  Maolmura 
of  Othan  ;  Cormac  Mac  Cuileannain;  Flann  Mac  Lonan  ; 
Eocliaidh  O'Flinn ;  and  Cinaeth  or  Kennett  O'Hartigan.  In  the 
eleventh  century  the  historical  compilers  are  still  more  frequent : 
the  chief  names  in  this  period  are,  those  of  Ciian  O'Lochain; 
Colman  CSeasnan;  Flann  Mainistrech,  or  of  the  Monastery, 
and  Gilla  Caemliain.  The  two  latter  lived  in  the  same  cen- 
tury with  Tighernach  ;  Flann,  the  professor  of  St.  JRuitlies 
Monastery  (or  Monasterboice),  who  died  a.d.  1056 ;  and  Gilla 
Caemhain,  a  writer  who  died  a.d.  1072,  the  translator  into 
Gaedhlic  of  Nennius'  history  of  the  Britons.  Of  these,  as  they 
were  contemporaries  of  Tighernach,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
some  account,  before  we  proceed  to  consider  more  particularly 
the  Annals  of  that  author. 

Flann  compiled  very  extensive  historical  synchronisms,  which  or  the  syn- 
have  been  much  respected  by  some  of  the  most  able  modern  na°n'o™Mo- 
writers  on  early  Irish  history,  such  as  Ussher,  Ware,  Father  John  "asteibuice 
Lynch  (better  known  as  Gratianus  Lucius,  the  well  known  author  tury). 
of  Cambrensis  Eversvis),  O'Flaherty,  and  Charles  O'Conor. 

The  synchronisms  of  Flann  go  back  to  the  most  remote 
periods,  and  form  an  excellent  abridgment  of  universal  history. 
After  synchronizing  the  chiefs  of  various  lines  of  the  children 
of  Adam  in  the  east,  the  author  points  out  what  monarchs  of 
the  Assyrians,  Modes,  Persians,  and  Greeks,  and  what  em- 
perors of  the  Romans,  were  contemporary  with  the  kings  of 
Erinn  and  the  leaders  of  its  various  early  colonists,  beginning 
with  Ninus,  the  son  of  Belus,  and  coming  down  to  the  first  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  Julius  Cffisar,  who  was  contemporary  with 
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LECT.  III.  JEochaidh  Feidhlech,  a  monarcli  of  Erinn  wlao  died  more  than 
Of  the  s  Ti  ^^^^  ^  century  before  tlie  Incarnation  of  our  Lord.  The  parallel 
chronisms  of  lincs  are  then  continued  from  Ju^lius  Ceesar  and  his  Irish  con- 
nasterboice'  temporary  Eocliaidh  Feidhlech,  down  to  the  Emperors  Theo- 
tui7)^^^'  dosius  the  Third,  and  Leo  the  Third,  and  their  contemporary 
Ferghal,  son  of  Maelduin,  monarch  of  Erinn,  who  was  killed 
A.D.  718. 

Flann  makes  use  of  the  length  and  periods  of  the  reigns  of 
the  emperors  to  illustrate  and  show  the  consistency  of  the 
chronology  of  the  Irish  reigns,  throughout  this  long  list. 

After  this  he  throws  the  whole  series,  from  Julius  Caesar 
down,  into  periods  of  100  years  each,  grouping  the  emperors 
of  Rome  and  the  kings  of  Erinn  in  each  century  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Thus,  he  takes  one  hundred  years,  from  the 
first  year  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  twelfth  year  of  Claudius. 
Five  emperors  will  be  found  to  liave  reigned  within  this  time, 
namely,  Julius,  Octavius,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius. 
The  Irish  parallel  period  to  this  will  be  found  in  the  one  hun- 
dred years  from  the  eighth  year  of  Eochaidh  Feidhlech  to  the 
fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Lughaidh  Riahh  Derg.  Six  mo- 
narch s  ruled  in  Erinn  during  that  term,  namely,  Eochaidh 
Feidhlech,  Eochaidh  Airemh,  his  brother;  Edersgel  Mac  lar, 
Nuadha  Necht,  Conaire  Mbr,  and  Lughaidh  Riahh  Derg. 

A  second  period  of  one  hundred  years,  in  Flann's  computa- 
tions, extends  from  the  second  last  year  of  Claudius  to  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Thirteen  emperors  reigned 
within  that  time.  There  were  also  one  hundred  years  from  the 
fifth  year  of  Lughaidh  Riahh  Derg,  monarch  of  Erinn,  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Elim  Mac  Conrach,  and  seven  monarchs 
governed  in  that  space  of  time,  namely,  Conchohhar  or  Conor, 
Crimthann,  Cairhre,  Fearadhach,  Fiatach,  Fiacha,  and  Elim 
Mac  Conrach  himself. 

And  so  Flann  continues  down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Leo,  and  Ferghal  Mac  Maelduin,  King  of  Erinn,  who  was  killed 
A.D.  718.  That  portion  of  the  work  which  carries  down  the 
sjoichronisms  to  Julius  Ca3sar  is  next  summed  i;p  in  a  poem  of 
which  there  are  two  copies,  one  of  1096,  and  the  other  of  1220 
lines,  intended  no  doubt  to  assist  the  student  in  committing  to 
memory  the  substance  of  the  synchronisms  {Lecain;  fol.  20.  36). 
There  is  another  chronological  piece  of  curious  interest  and 
of  very  considerable  value,  which  was  also  probably  composed 
by  Flann,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  which  precedes  A.D. 
1056,  the  year  of  Flann's  death.  It  comprises  a  hst  of  the  reigns 
of  the  monarchs  of  Ireland,  with  those  of  the  contemporary  pro- 
^ancial  kings,  and  also  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.    This  synchro- 


ERRATUM. 

[The  error  corrected  below  unhappily  escaped  the  author's  eye  until  after 
the  sheet  containing  the  List  of  Errata  was  printed  off.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  that  could  have  occurred  in  copying  for  the  press  the  original 
MS.  of  the  Lectures ;  yet  it  is  not  one  that  can  mislead  scholars,  who  will  at 
once  detect  it,  as  the  descent  of  the  two  separate  families  oi  Eochnidh  Midn- 
reamhar  and  CoUa  Uais  happens  to  be  so  well  known  to  readers  both  of  Irish 
and  Scottish  History.] 


At  Page  55,  line  9  ("instead  of  the  paragraph  as  it  now  stands,  read :) 

It  was,  lie  says,  in  tlie  year  498  that  Fergus  Mor  and  Hs 
brothers  went  into  Scotland.  They  were  the  sons  of  Ere,  the 
son  o£ Eochaidh  Muinnreamhar,  whose  father  Aengus  Firt  was 
the  Twelfth  in  descent  from  Eochaidh  or  CairhrS  Riada,  from 
whom  the  "  Dalriads"  of  Albain  and  of  Erinn  derive  their 
name.  The  renowned  Colla  Uais,  who,  with  his  brothers, 
overthrew  the  Ulster  dynasty  and  destroyed  the  palace  of 
Emania,  had  a  son  Eochaidh,  who  had  a  son  Ere,  whose  son 
Muirchertach  Mac  Eire  was  the  ancestor  of  the  MacDonnells, 
Lords  of  the  Isles,  and  of  other  great  families  in  Scotland. 
{Eochaidh  and  Ere,  the  son  and  grandson  of  Colla  Uais,  must 
not  be  confoimded  with  Eochaidh  and  Ere,  the  son  and  grand- 
son of  Aenghus  Firt)  Our  tract  says  that,  from  the  Battle  of 
Ocha,  A.D.  478,  to  the  death  of  the  monarch,  Diarmaid,  son  of 
Fergus  Cerrbeoil,  there  was  a  space  of  Eighty  years.  There 
were  four  monarchs,  etc. 


[As  a  passage  of  so  much  importance  has  been  erroneously  printed  in  the 
text,  the  reader  will  probably  desire  to  have  the  very  words  of  Flann,  of  whose 
account  only  an  abstract  was  given  in  the  Lecture.  They  are  as  follows, — 
from  the  Book  of  Lecain,  (fol.  23,  a,  a.) : — 

VichebbiA'OAin  o  c<.\uli  Ochu  con-  Twenty  years  from  the  battle  of 

■oecAcAiv  cbAnriA  eifvc  1Tlic  echAch  Ocha,   till   the  sons  of  Ere,  son  of 

mi.iitTO]\eiTiAip  in  AbbAin  .1.  'pe  mic  Echaidh  Muinnremar  went  into  Al- 

G\\\c  .1.  -OA  Aenguf,  x>A  boo|^n,  ■OA  bain,  i.  e.,  the  six  sons  of  Ere,  i.  e., 

^e]\-£\.\y.     XX1111.  bliA'OAin   o  chAch  two  Aengus\  two  Loams,  two  Fer- 

OchA  CO  bAf  "OiAiAniACA  inic  Ve]^-  9^^'-      I'our  Score*   years  from  the 

gUfA  Ci]\iAbeoib.  .1111.  -jM  yo\^  e^vmn,  battle    of    Oeha,    till    the   death   of 

•piAif  in  |\epn  .1.  btijAit)  IUac  bAe-  Diarmait,  son  of   Fergus    Cirrbheoil. 

gAifve,  miiipce|\-Ac  111AC  e)\cA,  CuA-  Four  kings  upon  Erinn  dm'ing  that 

t;AbmAeb5Ai\b,X3iA|\niAic  tYlAcpejv  time:    i.   e.,   Lugaidh,  son   of   Lae- 

guf  A  Cii\|\Deoil.     Coic  -pij;  po|\  Ab-  ghair€;    Mmrchertach,   son   of  Ere ; 

bAin -piM  pn    .1.    ■pe|\5U|'  111o|v  IUac  Tuathal   Maelgarhh ;   Diarmait,   son 

enAcc,  Oenju^"  inoi\  UIac  eii\cc,  "Oo-  of  Fergus  Cirrbheoil.  Five  kings  upon 

^Anj;oi\c  lllAC   i:e)\5ii'|'A,  ComjAbb  Albain  during  this  time:  i.  e.,  Fer- 

ITlAc 'OoiiiAngoipc,  5Ab]\An  iTiAC  "Oo-  gus  il/oV,  son  of  Erec;  Aengus  Mdr, 

TnAn5ui|\c.  son  of  Ercc ;  Domangort,  son  of  Fer- 
gus ;  Comgall,  son  of  Domangort ; 
Gabran,  son  of  Domangort. 

*  The  writer  of  the  Book  oi  Lecain  writes  this  jcxmi,  instead  of  nn.jcx,  by 
mistake. 
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nological  list  commences  witli  Laeghairi,  who  succeeded  to  the  lect.  hi. 
sovereignty  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  429,  and  it  is  carried  down  „,„    „ 
to  the  death  oi  Muirclieartacli  U  orien,  m  1119,  sixty-nve  years  ciironismsof 
after  Flann's  death.     Who  the  continuator  of  Flann  may  have  naste"boice° 
been  we  do  not  now  know.  tury^^" 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  following  abstract  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  Flann's  synchronisms  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  as  it 
shows  their  connection  with  the  royal  lines  of  Erinn. 

It  was,  he  says,  in  the  year  498  that  Fergus  Mor  and  his 
brothers  went  into  Scotland.  They  were  the  sons  of  Ere,  the 
son  oi  Eocliaidli  Muinreamhar,  whose  father  was  the  renowned 
Colla  Uais,  who,  with  his  brothers,  overthrew  the  Ulster  dynasty 
and  destroyed  the  palace  of  Emania.  Muirchertach  Mac  Eire, 
one  of  the  brothers,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  MacDonnells,  Lords 
of  the  Isles,  and  of  other  great  families  in  Scotland.  Our  tract 
says  that  from  the  Battle  of  Ocha,  a.d.  478,  to  the  death  of  the 
monarch,  Diarmaid,  son  of  Fergus  Cerrbeoil,  there  was  a  space 
of  eighty  years.  There  were  four  monarchs  of  Erinn  within 
that  time,  namely,  Lughaidli,  son  of  Laeghaire;  Muircliertach, 
son  of  Ere ;  Tuathal  Mael  Garhh;  and  Diarmaid.  There  were 
five  kings  of  Scotland  to  correspond  with  these  four  of  Erinn, 
namely,  the  above  Fergus  Mor;  his  brother,  Aengus  Mor; 
Domangort,  the  son  of  Fergus ;  Comgall,  the  son  of  Domangort ; 
and  Gabran,  the  son  of  Domangort. 

The  parallel  provincial  kings  of  Erinn  follow,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enumerate  them  here. 

The  first  part  of  the  synchronisms  ascribed  to  Flann  is  lost 
from  the  Book  of  Lecan,  but  it  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Bally- 
mote  (fol.  6,  a.) ;  and  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  their  tenor  in 
the  latter  book,  they  must  have  been  those  used  by  Tighernach, 
or  they  may  possibly  have  been  taken  from  an  earlier  work 
which  was  common  both  to  Tighernach  and  to  the  compiler  of 
this  tract.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  synchronism  of  Flann,  now  imper- 
fect, which  we  find  at  the  commencement  of  Tighernach,  bvit 
inserted  there  after  having  been  first  subjected  to  the  critical 
examination  and  careful  balancing  of  authorities  which  gene- 
rally distinguish  that  learned  annalist. 

There  is  yet  another  important  chronological  composition  in  of  the  Chro- 
existence,  to  which  I  must  here  allude:  I  mean  the  Poem  ofp°p°°'of' 
Gilla  Caemhain,  who  died  a.d.  1072.  calmhain 

This  writer  begins  by  stating  that  he  will  give  the  annals  of 
all  time,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  his  own  period. 
He  computes  the  several  periods  from  the  Creation  to  the  De- 
luge, from  the  Deluge  to  Abraham,  from  Abraham  to  David, 
and  from  David  to  the  Babylonian   Captivity,  etc.     From  the 
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LECT.  III.  Creation  to  tlie  Incarnation  he  counts  3952  years.  (Tliis  is 
Of  the  writ-  obviouslj  tlic  comnion  Hebrew  computation.)  He  then  goes 
iiigs  of  Fiann  on  to  synclironize  tire  Eastern  sovereigns  with  each  other,  and 
caemhatn  aftcrwarcls  with  the  Firbolgs  and  Tuatha  De  Danann  of  Erinn, 
tuiy)^'^"'      ^ii<i  subsequently  with  the  Milesians. 

He  carries  down  the  computation  through  several  Eastern 
and  Irish  dynasties,  giving  the  deaths  of  all  the  nionarchs,  and 
of  several  of  the  provincial  kings  of  Erinn,  as  well  as  of  many 
remarkable  persons :  such  as  the  death  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill, 
of  Saint  Patrick,  and  of  Saint  Brigid.  He  also  notices  the  great 
mortality  of  the  seventh  century,  the  droAvning  of  the  Danish 
tyrant  Turgesius,  by  King  Maelsechlainn  (or  Malachy),  etc. ; 
continuing  still  to  give  the  intervening  years,  down  to  the  death 
of  Brian  Boroimhe,  in  1014,  and  so  on  to  the  "Saxon"  battle  in 
which  the  king  of  the  Danes  was  killed,  five  years  before  the 
date  of  the  composition  of  his  poem. 

The  names  of  many  other  early  writers  on  Irish  history,  and 
even,  in  some  instances,  fragments  of  their  works,  have  come 
down  to  us ;  but  the  two  of  whose  compositions  I  have  given 
the  foregoing  brief  sketch,  are  in  many  respects  the  most  re- 
markable. 

The  short  notices  we  have  given  of  the  writings  of  Flann  and 
Gilla  Caemhain  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  they  were 
famihar  with  a  large  and  extensive  range  of  general  history ; 
and  their  chronological  computations,  parallels,  and  synchro- 
nisms, prove  that  they  must  have  industriously  examined  every 
possible  available  source  of  the  chief  great  nations  of  anti- 
quity. Such  learning  will  probably  seem  to  you  remarkable 
at  so  early  a  period  (a.d.  1050)  in  Ireland;  and  even  were  it 
confined  to  churchmen,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  evidence  of 
very  considerable  cultivation.  But  in  the  instance  of  Flann  of 
the  Monastery  we  have  proof  that  this  learning  and  cultivation 
were  not  confined  to  the  Irish  ecclesiastics ;  for  though  we  always 
find  the  name  of  Flann  associated  with  the  Monastery  of  Saint 
Buithe,  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  not  in  orders.  He  is  never 
mentioned  as  an  ecclesiastic ;  and  we  know  that  he  was  married 
and  left  issue,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  genealogical  table  pub- 
lished in  the  Celtic  Society's  edition  of  the  Battle  of  Magh 
Lena.  In  fact,  his  employment  was  that  simply  of  a  lay  teacher 
in  a  great  school ;  and  he  filled  the  office  of  Fer  Leghinn,  or 
chief  professor  in  the  great  College  of  Saint  Buithe  (a  college  as 
well  lay  as  ecclesiastical),  the  ruins  of  which  may  still  perhaps  be 
seen  at  Monasterboice,  in  the  modern  covmty  of  Louth. 

Flann's  death  is  noticed  by  Tighernach,  under  the  year  1056, 
thus: — "  Flann,  of  the  monastery,  a  Gadelian  [i.e.,  Gaedhlic, 
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or  Irish]  author  in  history,  in  genealogy,  in  poetry,  and  in  elo-  lect.  hi. 
quence,  on  the  7th  of  the  kalends  of  Decemher,  the  16th  day 
of  the  moon,  happily  finished  his  life  in  Christ". —  [See  original  nach.  (xi. 
in  Appendix,  No.  XXIX.]    The  O'Clerys,  in  the  Book  of  In-  '^"""'^^^• 
vasions   (page   52),  speak  of  him  in  the  following  terms:  — 
"  Flann,  a  Saoi  of  the  wisdom,  chronicles,  and  poetry  of  the 
Gaels,  made  this  poem  on  the  Christian  kings  of  Erinn,  from 
Laegliaire  to  Maelseachlainn  M6i\  beginning,  '  The  Kings  of 
faithful  Temar  afterwards' ",  etc. — [See  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  XXIX.] 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Flann  was  the  predecessor  of  Tigher- 
nach :  and  without  in  the  least  desrree  derosfatinof  from  the  well- 
earned  reputation  of  that  distinguished  annahst,  enough  of  the 
works  of  Flann  remain  to  show  that  he  was  a  scholar  of  fully 
equal  learning,  and  a  historic  investigator  of  the  greatest  merit. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Tighernach,  whose  name  stands  among 
the  first  of  Irish  annalists ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  investigating  the 
portions  of  his  works  which  remain  to  us,  this  position  has  been 
not  unjustly  assigned  him.  If  we  take  into  account  the  early 
period  at  which  he  wrote,  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, the  accuracy  of  his  details,  and  the  scholarly  criticism 
and  excellent  judgment  he  displays,  we  must  agree  with  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor,  that  not  one  of 
the  countries  of  northern  Europe  can  exhibit  a  historian  of  equal 
antiquity,  learning,  and  judgment  with  Tighernach.  "  No 
chronicler",  says  this  author,  "  more  ancient  than  Tighernach 
can  be  produced  by  the  northern  nations.  Nestor,  the  father  of 
Russian  history,  died  in  1113;  Snorro,  the  father  of  Icelandic 
history,  did  not  appear  vmtil  a  century  after  Nestor;  Kadlubeck, 
the  first  historian  of  Poland,  died  in  1223 ;  and  Stierman  could 
not  discover  a  scrap  of  writing  in  all  Sweden  older  than  1159". — 
[Stowe  Catalogue,  vol.  i.,  p.  35.] 

In  this  statement,  I  may  however  observe,  the  learned  author 
makes  no  mention  of  Bede,  Gildas,  or  Nennius.  With  the  great 
ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  Saxons,  the  Irish  annahst  does  not 
come  into  comparison,  as  he  did  not  treat  exclusively  of  Church 
history ;  but  with  the  historians  of  the  Britons,  Tighernach  may 
be  most  favourably  compared. 

As  to  Tighernach's  personal  history,  but  little,  vmfortunately, 
is  known.  Little  more  can  be  said  of  him  than  that  he  was  of 
the  Siol  Muireadhaigh,  or  Murray-race  of  Connacht,  of  which 
the  O'Conors  were  the  chief  sept;  his  own  name  was  Tigher- 
nach OBraoin.  He  appears  to  have  risen  to  high  consideration 
and  ecclesiastical  rank,  for  we  find  that  he  was  Abbot  of  the 
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Of  Tigher- 
nach  (XI. 
Centtuy). 


LECT.  m.  Monasteries  of  Clonmacnois  and  Roscommon,  being  styled  the 
Comharha  or  "  Successor"  of  Saint  Ciaran  and  Saint  Comau. 
The  obituary  notice  in  the  Chronicum  Scotorum  runs  thus : — 
"  A.D.  1088,  Tighernacli  Ua  Braoin,  of  the  Siol  Muireadhaigh 
[the  race  of  the  O'Conors  of  Connacht,]  Comar'ha  of  Ciaran  of 
Cluain-mic-nois  and  of  Coman,  died". — [See  original  in  Ap- 
pendix, No.  XXX.]  The  Annals  of  Innisfallen  describe  him 
as  a  Saoi,  or  Doctor  in  "  Wisdom",  Learning,  and  Oratory;  and 
they  record  his  death  at  the  year  1088,  stating  that  he  was 
buried  at  Clonmacnois.  These  statements  are  confirmed  by 
the  Annals  of  Ulster. 


Of  the  Mo- 
nastery of 
Clonmac- 
nois. 


In  speaking  of  Tighernacli,  I  cannot  pass  without  some  notice 
the  monastery  over  which  he  presided :  an  institution  of  great 
antiquity.  It  was  one  of  those  remarkable  establishments,  eccle- 
siastical and  educational,  which  seem  to  have  existed  in  great 
numbers,  and  to  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in 
learning  in  ancient  Erinn.  Clonmacnois  woidd  ajDpear  to  have 
been  amply  endowed,  and  to  have  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  royal 
patronage,  several  of  the  Kings  and  nobles  of  Meath  and  Con- 
nacht having  chosen  it  as  their  place  of  sepulture.  And  we  find 
it  mentioned,  that  in  many  of  the  great  establishments  such  as 
this,  a  very  extensive  staiF  of  professors  was  maintained,  repre- 
senting all  branches  of  learning.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the 
case  of  Flann  of  the  Monastery,  that  it  was  by  no  means  neces- 
sary that  those  professors  shovdd  be  always  ecclesiastics. 

Saint  Ciaran  was  the  founder  of  Clonmacnois.  He  was  of 
Ulster  extraction ;  but  his  father  (who  was  a  carpenter)  emi- 
grated into  Connacht,  and  settled  in  Magh  Ai  (a  plain,  of  which 
the  present  county  of  Roscommon  forms  the  chief  part) ;  and 
here  it  was  that  young  Ciaran  was  born,  in  the  year  516.  He 
studied  at  the  great  College  of  Clonard,  in  Westmeath,  under 
the  celebrated  Saint  Finnen ;  and  after  finishing  liis  education 
there,  he  went  into  the  Island  of  Arann,  on  the  coast  of  Clare, 
to  perfect  himself  in  religious  discipline  under  the  austere  rule 
of  Saint  Eniia.  He  returned  again  to  Westmeath,  where  he 
received  from  a  friendly  chief  a  piece  of  ground  upon  which  to 
erect  a  church.  The  situation  of  this  church  was  low,  and  hence 
the  church  and  locality  obtained  the  name  of  Iseal  Chiarain,  or 
Ciaran's  low  place. 

Saint  Ciaran,  after  some  time,  left  one  of  his  disciples  to  rule 
in  this  church,  and,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  greater  soli- 
tude, retired  into  the  island  called  Inis  Ainghin,  in  the  Shannon, 
now  included  in  the  barony  of  Kilkenny  West,  in  the  modern 
county  of  Westmeath.     Here  he  founded  another  church,  the 
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ruins  (or  site)  of  wliicli  bear  liis  name  to  this  day.  But  the  fame  lect.  m. 

of  his  wisdom,  learning,  and  sanctity,  soon  brought  round  him 

such  a  number  of  disciples  and  followers,  that  the  limits  of  the  nastei-y  of 

island  were  insufficient  for  them,  and  he  therefore  resolved  once  noi"™''°" 

more  to  return  to  the  main  land  of  Westmeath.    This  was  in  the 

year  538,  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Tuathal  Maelgarbli^  mo- 

nai'ch  of  Erinn. 

This  Tuathal  (pron:  "Toohal")  was  the  third  in  descent 
from  the  celebrated  monarch  Niall,  known  in  history  as  Niall 
of  the  Nine  Hostages ;  and  at  the  time  that  he  came  to  the 
throne  there  was  another  young  prince  of  the  same  race  and  of 
equal  claims  to  the  succession  of  Tara,  namely,  Diarmaid,  the 
son  of  Fergus  Cerrhheoil. 

The  new  king,  Tuathal,  feeling  uneasy  at  the  presence  of  a 
rival  prince,  banished  Diarmaid  from  Tara,  and  ordered  him  to 
depart  out  of  the  territory  of  Meath.  Diarmaid,  attended  by  a 
few  followers,  betook  himself  in  boats  to  the  broad  expansion  of 
the  Upper  Shannon,  living  on  the  bounty  of  his  friends  at  both 
sides  of  the  river;  and  in  this  manner  did  he  spend  the  nine 
years  that  his  opponent  reigned.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Saint  Ciaran  returned  with  his  large  establishment  from  Inis 
Ainghin  to  the  main  land,  and  Diarmaid,  happening  to  be  on  the 
river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  they  landed,  went 
on  shore  and  followed  them  to  Dridm  Tihrait  (Hill  of  the 
Well),  now  called  Cluain-mic-nois,  or  Clonmacnois,  where 
they  stopped.  As  he  approached  them,  he  found  Saint  Ciaran 
planting  the  first  pole  of  a  church.  "What  work  is  about  being 
done  here?"  said  Diarmaid.  "  The  erecting  of  a  small  church", 
said  Saint  Ciaran.  "  Well  may  that  indeed  be  its  name",  said 
Diarmaid,  ^''Eglais  Beg,  or  The  Little  Church".  "  Plant  the  pole 
with  me",  said  Saint  Ciaran,  "and  let  my  hand  be  above  your 
hand  on  it,  and  your  hand  and  your  sovereign  sway  shall  be 
over  the  men  of  Erinn  before  long".  "  How  can  this  be",  said 
Diarmaid,  "since  Tuathal  is  monarch  of  Erinn,  and  I  am  exiled 
by  him?"  "God  is  powerful  for  that",  said  Ciaran.  They  then 
setup  the  pole,  and  Diarmaid  made  an  offering  of  the  place  to 
God  and  Saint  Ciaran. 

Diarmaid  had  a  foster-brother  in  his  train.  This  man's  name 
was  Maelmora.  When  he  heard  the  prophetic  words  of  the 
saint,  he  formed  a  resolution  to  verify  them.  With  this  purpose 
he  set  out,  on  horseback,  to  a  place  called  Grellach  Eillti  (in 
the  north  part  of  the  modern  covmty  of  Westmeath),  where  he 
had  learned  that  the  monarch  Tuathal  then  was ;  and  having 
by  stratagem  gained  access  to  his  presence,  he  struck  him  in  the 
breast  with  his  spear,  and  killed  liim.     It  is  scarcely  necessary 
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LECT.  III.  to  say  tliat  Maelmora  himself  was  killed  on  the  spot.  However, 
no  sooner  was  Tuatlial  dead  tlian  Diarmaid's  friends  soviglit  liim 
out  and  brouglit  him  to  Tara ;  and  tlie  very  next  day  lie  was 
proclaimed  monarcli  of  Erinn.  [See  Appendix,  No.  XXXI.] 

Diarmaid  continued  to  be  a  bountiful  benefactor  to  Clonmac- 
nois;  and  luider  liis  munificent  patronage  tlie  Eglais  heg,  or 
Little  Cliurcli,  soon  became  the  centre  around  which  were 
grouped  no  less  than  seven  churches,  two  Cloictechs,  or  Round 
Towers,  and  a  large  and  important  town,  the  lone  ruins  of  which 
now  form  so  picturesque  an  object  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Shannon,  about  seven  miles  below  Athlone. 

Clonmacnois  continu.ed  to  be  the  seat  of  learning  and  sanctity, 
the  retreat  of  devotion  and  solitude,  and  the  favourite  place  of 
interment  for  the  kings,  chiefs,  and  nobles  of  both  sides  of  the 
Shannon,  for  a  thousand  years  after  the  founder's  time,  till  the 
rude  hand  of  the  despoiler  plundered  its  shrines,  profaned  its 
sanctuaries,  murdered  or  exiled  its  peaceful  occupants,  and 
seized  on  its  sacred  property. 

Fanciful  as  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  far-famed  Clon- 
macnois may  at  first  sight  appear,  there  still  exists  on  the  spot 
evidence  of  its  veracity,  which  the  greatest  sceptic  would  find  it 
difiicult  to  explain  away.  There  stands  witliin  the  ruined  pre- 
cincts of  this  ancient  monastery,  a  stone  cross,  on  which,  amongst 
many  other  subjects,  are  sculptured  the  figures  of  two  men, 
holding  an  erect  staff  or  pole  between  them ;  and  although  the 
erection  of  this  cross  may  belong  (as  I  believe  it  does)  to  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  centmy,  and  although  it  was  then  set  up, 
no  doubt,  to  commemorate  the  building  of  the  Great  Church  by 
the  monarch  Flanii  and  the  Abbot  Colinan,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt,  if  any,  that  the  two  figures  of  men  holding  the  pole 
were  intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  manner  of  found- 
ing of  the  primitive  Eglais  heg,  or  Little  Church,  the  history  of 
which  was  then  at  least  implicitly  believed. 

Many  abbots  and  scholars  of  distinction  will  be  found  amongst 
the  inmates  of  this  retreat  of  piety  and  leaii'ning  at  various 
periods.     I  shall  mention  here  the  names  of  but  a  few : 

A.D.  791.  Saint  Colchu  Ua  Duinechda,  surnamed  The 
Wise,  died  on  the  20th  February  this  year.  He  was  supreme 
moderator  or  prelector,  and  master  of  the  celebrated  school  of 
this  abbey ;  he  was  also  a  reader  of  divinity,  and  wrote  a  work, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Scuap  Cr'ahhaigh,  or  the  Besom 
of  Devotion;  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  chief  scribe,  and 
was  ]naster  of  all  the  Scots  of  L-eland.  Alblii,  or  Alcuin,  bishop 
of  Tritzlar,  in  Germany,  and  one  of  Charlemagne's  tutors,  in  a 
letter  to  Saint  Colchu,  informs  him  that  he  had  sent  fifty  shekels 
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(a  piece  of  money  of  the  value  of  Is.  4d.)  to  the  friars  of  his  lect.  iir. 
house,  out  of  the  ahns  of  Charlemamie,  and  fifty  shekels  from  ^,  „. 

1  •  TP  o       '  J  Of  Tigher- 

llimseil.  nach. 

A.D.  887  died  Suibhne,  the  son  of  Maelumha,  a  learned  scribe 
and  anchorite.  Florence  of  Worcester  calls  him  Suifneh,  the 
most  esteemed  writer  of  the  Scots,  and  says  that  he  died  in  892. 

A.D.  924.  On  the  7th  February,  the  Sage,  Doctor,  and 
Abbot,  Colman  Mac  Ailill,  died  fu.ll  of  years  and  honour ;  he 
erected  the  Great  Church  where  the  patron  saint  lies  interred. 

A.D.  981.  On  the  16th  of  January  died  Donnchadh  O'Braoin, 
having  obtained  a  great  reputation  for  learning  and  piety;  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  vain  glory,  he  resigned  the  govern- 
ment of  his  abbey  in  the  year  974,  and  returned  to  Armagh, 
where  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  small  enclosure,  and  lived  a  lonely 
anchorite  till  his  death. 

A.D.  1024.  Fachtna,  a  learned  professor  and  priest  of  Clon- 
macnois.  Abbot  of  lona,  and  chief  Abbot  of  Ireland,  died  this 
year  in  Rome,  whither  he  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage,  etc. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  distinguished  childi'cn  of  Clon- 
macnois  previous  to  the  time  of  Tighernach. 

Tighernach  himself  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  all  the  scholars  of  Clonmacnois.  His  learning  appears 
to  have  been  very  varied  and  extensive.  He  quotes  Eusebius, 
Orosius,  Africanus,  Bede,  Josephus,  Saint  Jerome,  and  many 
other  historic  writers,  and  sometimes  compares  their  statements 
on  points  in  which  they  exhibit  discrepancies,  and  afterwards 
endeavours  to  reconcile  tlieir  conflicting  testimony,  and  to  cor- 
rect the  chronological  en-ors  of  one  writer  by  comparison  with 
the  dates  given  by  others.  He  also  collates  the  Hebrew  text 
with  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

These  statements,  which  you  will  find  amply  verified  when 
you  come  to  examine  the  Annals  of  Tighernach  in  detail,  will 
be  sufficient  to  show  the  extent  of  his  general  scholarship.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  seve- 
ral historical  compositions  which  had  been  written  previous  to 
his  time. 

The  common  era,  or  that  computed  from  the  Incarnation  of 
our  Lord,  is  used  by  Tighernach,  thovigh  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  so  by  the  great  Irish  historical  compilers 
who  immediately  preceded  him. 

Tighernach  also  appears  to  have  been  familiar  with  some  of 
the  modes  of  correcting  the  calendar.  He  mentions  the  Lunar 
Cycle,  and  uses  the  Dominical  letter  with  the  kalends  of  several 
years ;  but  he  makes  no  direct  mention  of  the  Solar  Cycle  or 
Golden  Number, 
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I  sliall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  several  copies  of  tlie 
Annals  of  Tigliernacli  wliicli  have  come  down  to  us,  all  of 
which  are  unfortunately  in  a  very  imperfect  state. 

Seven  copies  of  these  annals  are  now  known  to  exist,  besides 
the  vellum  fragment  which  I  shall  mention  presently.  Two 
of  them  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  are  described  by 
Dr.  O'Conor  in  his  Stowe  Catalogue ;  and  one  of  these  he  has 
published,  without  the  continuation,  in  the  second  voliune  of 
his  "  Rerum  Hibernicarmn  Scriptores",  a  work  which  cannot 
be  mentioned  without  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  industry, 
learning,  and  patriotism  of  the  author,  and  the  spirited  liberality 
of  the  English  nobleman  (the  late  Marquis  of  Buckingham), 
at  whose  personal  expense  this  work,  in  four  volumes  4to, 
was  printed. 

Two  copies  of  Tighernach,  one  of  them  in  English  charac- 
ters, are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy ;  and  one  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College.  The  last, 
although  on  paper,  is  the  most  perfect,  the  oldest,  and  tlie  most 
original,  of  those  now  in  Ireland.  In  the  Trinity  College 
Library  there  is  however  also  preserved  a  fragment,  consisting 
of  three  leaves  of  an  ancient  vellum  MS.,  apparently  of  Tig- 
hernach, though  it  is  now  bound  up  with  the  vellmn  copy  of 
the  Annals  of  Ulster.^''^^ 

Two  other  but  very  inferior  copies  are  to  be  found  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  first  of  these  (Egerton,  104, — Hardi- 
man  MS.)  is  in  small  folio  on  paper,  and  has  evidently  been 
made  either  from  one  of  the  Stowe  copies  or  from  that  in  Trin. 
Coll.  Dublin.  It  is  a  bad  copy  in  every  way.  The  handwrit- 
ing, both  of  the  Gaedlilic  text  and  of  the  inaccurate  transla- 
tion which  accompanies  it,  are  (as  well  as  my  memory  serves 
me)  identical  with  that  of  the  bad  translation  mixed  with 
Gaedlilic  words  in  the  first  volume  of  the  MS.  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters  in  the  Library  of  the  R.I. A., — the  first  of  the  two 
volumes  in  small  folio.  This  copy  of  Tighernach  commences 
at  the  same  date  as  the  T.C.D.  copy,  and  comes  down  to  1163. 
The  second  in  the  British  Museum  (Egerton,  94, — Hardiman 
MS.)  is  bvit  a  bad  copy  of  the  last  mentioned,  made  by  a  very 
inferior  scribe. 

It  is  believed  that  an  eighth  copy  of  these  annals  exists  in 
the  collection  of  Lord  Ashburnham;  but  as  that  nobleman 
does  not  allow  any  access  to  his  valuable  Library  of  MSS.,  I 
am  unable  to  say  whether  this  is  so  or  not. 

(33)  See  Appendix,  No.  XXXII.,  in  which  will  be  found  some  valuable  re- 
marks upon  this  remarkable  fragment  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.,  while  these  sheets  were  passing  through  the  jjress. 
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These  annals  are  of  siicli  importance  to  the  illustration  of  lect.  m. 
Irish  History,  that  I  shall  offer  no  apology  for  introducing  here  q^^^^^  ^j,. 
some  particular  account  of  the  copies  which  still  remain.  thshe  ^ 

Dr.  O'Conor  has  carefully  examined  those  in  the  Bodleian  nach. 
Library,  and  from  his  accoimt  of  them,  the  following  extracts 
are  taken  (Stowe  Catalogue,  Vol.  I.  p.  191,  etc.). 

"  It  has  not  been  liitherto  observed",  says  this  writer,  "  that  Dr.o-Cnnofs 
there  are  two  Oxford  copies,  both  imperfect :  the  first  escaped  ^^*=°'^"'- 
Sir  J.  Ware,  though  he  had  the  use  of  it,  and  entered  it  in  his 
catalogue  as  another  work.  It  is  marked  '  Rawlinson',  No. 
502.  In  a  label  prefixed  to  it,  in  Ware's  hand,  it  is  described 
thus : — '  Annales  ab  Urbe  condita  usque  ad  initium  Imperii  An- 
tonini  Pii '  (Annals  from  the  building  of  the  city  to  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius). 

"  This  MS.  begins,  in  its  present  mutilated  condition,  with 
that  part  of  Tighernach's  chronicle,  where  he  mentions  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  and  consists  only  of  a  few  leaves  ending 
with  the  reign  of  Antoninus ;  but  it  is  valuable  as  a  fragment 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Very  brief  are  the  notices  of  Ireland, 
which  are  mixed  up  with  the  early  parts  of  Tighernach.  He 
questions  the  veracity  of  all  the  most  ancient  docmnents  rela- 
ting to  Ireland;  and  makes  the  historical  epoch  begin  from 
Cimbaoth,  and  the  founding  of  Emania,  about  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  before  Christ  289.  '  Omnia  Monu- 
menta  Scotorum',  says  he,  '  usqiie  Cimboeth  incerta  erant'. 
(All  the  monuments  of  the  Scots  to  the  time  of  Cimboeth 
were  uncertain.) 

"  But  yet  he  gives  the  ancient  lists  of  the  kings  as  he  found 
them  in  the  '  Vetera  Monumenta'. 

"  In  the  fragment,  Rawlinson,  502,  fol.  1  b.,  col.  1,  line  33, 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Cobthach,  the  son  of  UgainS,  he  syn- 
chronizes with  the  Prophet  Ezechias,  thus  given : — Cobtach  the 
Slender,  of  Bregia,  the  son  of  Ugan  the  Great,  was  biu-ned  with 
thirty  royal  Princes  about  him  in  Dun  Riga,  of  the  plain  of 
Ailb,  in  the  royal  palace  of  the  hill  of  Tin-bath  ( Tin  is  fire, 
bath  is  to  slay),  as  the  ancients  relate,  by  Labrad,  of  ships,  the 
beloved  son  of  Ailill,  the  illustrious  son  of  Laogare  the  Fierce, 
son  of  Ugan  the  Great,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  his  father 
and  grandfather,  killed  by  Cobtach  the  Slender,  A  war  arose 
from  this  between  Leinster  and  the  Northern  half  of  Ireland. 

"  The  second  copy  of  Tighernach  in  the  Bodleian,  '  Raw- 
linson', 488,  has  not  this  passage,  neither  has  it  any  part  of 
this  MS.  preceding  the  time  of  Alexander.  But  from  thence 
both  agree,  to  where  the  first  ceases,  in  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus;   the  loss  of  the  remainder  of  that  MS.  is  the  more 
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LECT.  iiT.  lamentable,   as  the   MS.,  No.  488,  is  imperfect  and  very  ill 
transcribed.     '  The  quotations  from  Latin  and  Greek  authors 
NALs  OF        in  Tighernach  are  very  numerous ;  and  his  balancing  their  autho- 
NAcn!T       rities  against  each  other,  manifests  a  degree  of  criticism  uncom- 
mon m  the  iron  age  in  which  he  Kved.     He  quotes  Maelmura's 
poem,  thus: 

"  Finit  quarta  setas,  incipit  quinta,  quse  continet  annos  589, 
ut  Poeta  ait:  —  The  fourth  age  of  the  world  finishes,  the  fifth 
commences,  which  contains  589  years  as  the  poet  says". — [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXXIII.] 

[From  the  bondage  of  the  people  to  the  birth  of  the  Lord, 
Five  hundred  and  eighty  nine  years  of  a  truth ; 
From  Adam  to  the  birth  of  Mary's  glorious  Son, 
Was  three  thousand  nine  himdred  and  fifty-two  years.] 

"  This  is  a  quotation  from  the  Irish  poem  of  Maelmiu'a 
already  mentioned  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  both  followed 
the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  text,  rejecting  that  of  the 
Seventy. 

"  Several  leaves  of  this  MS.  are  missing  at  the  beginning. 
In  its  present  state,  tlie  first  words  are, '  regnare  inchoans',  and 
then  follows  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  king  of  Egypt,  the 
successor  of  Alexander,  from  whose  eighteenth  year  he  dates 
the  founding  of  Eomania.  The  leaf  paged  4  by  Ware,  is 
really  the  third  leaf  of  the  book ;  so  that  in  Ware's  time  it  ap  • 
pears  to  have  had  one  leaf  more  than  at  present.  The  leaf 
marked  5,  is  the  4th — that  marked  6,  is  the  5th — that  marked 

7,  is  the  6th.  The  next  leaf  is  niunbered  8  ;  but  this  is  an  ad- 
ditional error,  for  one  folio  is  missing  between  it  and  the  pre- 
ceding ;  so  that  it  is  neither  the  8th  in  its  present  state  (but 
the  7th),  nor  was  it  the  8th  in  Ware's  time,  or  at  any  time.  Its 
preceding  leaf  ends  with  an  account  of  St.  Patrick's  captivity, 
and  the  reign  of  Julian ;  whereas  the  first  line  of  the  leaf  paged 

8,  relates  the  death  of  St.  Cianan,  of  Duleek,  to  whom  St. 
Patrick  committed  his  copy  of  the  Gospels ;  sp  that  there  is  a 
whole  century  missing,  from  St.  Patrick's  captivity,  a.d.  388,  to 
Ciaran's  death  in  490. 

"  In  the  MS.,  Rawlinson,  488,  the  years  are  frequently 
marked  on  the  margins  in  Arabic  numerals,  opposite  to  leading 
facts — thus,  at  fol.  7,  col.  3,  of  the  MS.,  counting  the  leaves  as 
they  now  are,  opposite  to  the  words  '  Patricius  nunc  natus  est', 
the  margin  bears  the  date  372 ;  and  opposite  the  words,  '  Pa- 
tricius captivus  in  Hibcrniam  ductus  est '  (col.  4),  the  margin 
bears  the  date  388 ;  and  opposite  to  the  words  kal.  iii.  Anas- 
tasius  Regnat,  annis  xxviii.    '  Patricius  Archiepiscopus  et  Apos- 
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tolus  Hibernlensiiim  anno  rsetatis  suae,  cxx.  die.  xvi.  kal.   April,  lect.  m. 
quievit,  folio,  paged  8,  col.  1,  the  margin  bears  tlie  date  491.       "T 

"  The  two  former  of  these  dates  are  accurate ;  but  the  latter  is  annals  of 
repugnant  to  the  mind  of  Tighernach,  who  quotes  a  very  ancient  '''*^"'=''" 
Irish  Poem  on  St.  Patrick's  death,  to  prove  that  he  died  in 
493,  thus  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXXIV.]  : 

"  From  the  birth  of  Christ — happy  event, 
Four  hundred  and  fair  ninety, 
Three  noble  years  along  with  that. 
Till  the  death  of  Patrick,  Chief  Apostle. 

"  The  next  year  is  erroneously  marked  on  the  margin  492 ; 
it  ought  to  be  494. 

"  The  marginal  annotator  has  marked  the  years  in  Arabics, 
opposite  to  all  the  subsequent  initials  of  years,  in  conformity 
with  his  calculation  of  491  for  the  death  of  St.  Patrick,  and  he 
errs  also  by  omitting  some  of  Tighernach's  dates  in  that  very 
page.  Tighernach's  work  ends  at  page  20,  col.  1,  of  this  MS. 
The  remainder,  to  folio  paged  29  inclusive,  is  the  Continuation 
of  Tighernach's  Annals,  from  his  death  in  1088,  to  1178  inclu- 
sive.    The  whole  is  in  one  hand. 

"  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  one  leaf  is  missing  after  that 
marked  14;  the  next  is  marked  16  ;  and  the  hiatus  is  to  be  la- 
mented, extending  from  765  inclusive,  to  973 — a  period  of  228 
years. 

"  From  this  account",  says  Dr.  O'Conor,  "  it  is  clear  that  no 
good  edition  of  Tighernach  can  be  founded  on  any  copy  in 
the  British  Islands ;  for  that  of  Dublin,  and  all  those  hitherto 
discovered,  are  founded  on  the  Oxford  MS.,  which  is  imperfect 
and  corrupted  by  the  ignorance  of  its  transcriber.  Innes, 
speaking  of  this  MS.,  says — '  The  Chronicle  of  Tighernach, 
which  Sir  J.  Ware  possessed,  and  is  now  in  the  Duke  of 
Chandos'  Library,  is  a  very  ancient  MS.,  but  seems  not  so 
entire  as  one  that  is  often  quoted  by  O'Flaherty' — Critical 
Essay,  vol.  ii.  p.  504. 

"  O'Flaherty 's  copy  is  quoted  in  the  Journal  des  Scavans, 
torn.  iv.  p.  64,  and  tom.  vi.  p.  51,  year  1764,  in  these  words: — 
'  Many  learned  strangers,  in  acknowledging  the  history  of  Ire- 
land, give  her  annals  as  of  an  antiquity  very  considerable  and 
an  imiversally  approved  authenticity.  This  is  the  judgment 
given  by  Stillinglieet  in  the  preface  to  his  Antiquities,  where 
he  appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  make  of  very  little  consequence 
all  the  monuments  of  the  Scotch.  Mr.  Innes,  who  never  flat- 
ters the  Irish,  acknowledges  the  antiquity  as  well  as  the  au- 
thenticit3^  of  their  Annals,  particularlj^  those   of  Tighernach, 
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LECT.  III.  Inisfallcn,  and  of  several  others.     He  remarks  that  the  copy 
Of  the         °^  *^^°  Annals  of  Tighernach,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  O'Fla- 
ANNALsoF    herty,  author  of  the   Ogygia,  appears  more  perfect  than  that 
nach!"'        fovmd  in  the  library   of  the  Duke  of  Chandos.     I   believe  it 
my  duty  to  declare  here,  continues  this  writer,    that  I  pos- 
sess actually  this  same  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Tighernach,  which 
was  possessed  by  Mr.  O'Flahcrty,  with  an  ancient  Ap()gra])h 
of  the  Chronicle  of  Clonmacnois,  which  is  well  known  luider 
the  title  of  Chronicon  Scotorum  Cluanense,  and  which  belonged 
also  to  the  same  Mr.  O'Flaherty,  who  cites  it  very  often  in  his 
Ogygia.     I  possess  also  a  perfect  and  authentic  copy  of  the 
Annals  of  Inisfallcn". 

The  copy  of  Tighernach's  Annals  here  last  alluded  to,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  is  that  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin  [H.  1.  18].  The  anonymous  Avriter  in  the  Jor<nia^ 
des  S^'avans  was,  I  have  scarcely  any  doubt,  the  Abbe  Conncry  ; 
though  he  may  possibly  have  been  the  Rev.,  afterwards  the 
Right  Rev.,  Dr.  J.  O'Brien,  Bishop  of  Cluain  Uamha  (Cloyne). 
How  the  MS.  passed  from  the  hands  of  R.  OFlaherty 
into  those  of  the  Abbe,  we  know  not,  nor  is  it  certain  what 
their  destination  was  after  his  decease.  1  believe  it  likely  that 
they  were  for  some  time  the  property  of  the  Chevalier  O'Gor- 
man,  though  at  what  period  they  came  into  Ireland  is  not  clear ; 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  the 
above-mentioned  Dr.  O'Brien  (the  author  of  an  Irish-English 
Dictionary,  printed  at  Paris  in  1768),  who  probably  brought 
them  to  Ireland  about  that  time. 

The  copy  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  under- 
went a  pretty  careful  and  accurate  examination  at  the  hands  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  O'Conor,  and  he  has  left  an  autograph  account 
of  his  investigation  of  it,  which  is  now  prefixed  to  the  volume. 
This  critical  examination  is  the  more  important  as  having  been 
made  by  one  so  familiar  with  the  other  copies  of  this  codex  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  and  as  it  well  shows  the  actual  state  and 
comparative  value  of  the  Trinity  College  MS.,  it  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  student. ^^" 

The  Trinity  College  ]\IS.  appears  to  have  almost  exactly 
the  same  defects  as  those  in  the  RawUnson  MS.,  No.  488  in 
the  Bodleian  Library.  Both,  Dr.  O'Conor  says,  begin  with  the 
same  words ;  but  this  we  do  not  find  to  be  accurately  and  literally 
the  case,  comparing  the  Trinity  College  MS.  with  the  version 
of  the  Rawlinson  MS.,  488,  printed  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Rerum  Hibernicarum  Scriptores.     Doctor  O'Conor  enters 

(31)  The  greater  part  of  this  MS.  account  by  Dr.  O'Conor  of  tlio  MS.  in 
T.C.D.  wiU  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XXXIV. 
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witli  mucli  detail  into  an  argument  to  sliow  that  the  T.C.D.  lect.  ni. 
MS.  was  copied,  and,  as  he  thinks,  by  a  very  ilhterate  scribe, 
from  the  Bodleian   MS.    (Rawlinson,   488).      He  points  outAxsALsor 
various  faults  in  the  Irish  and  Latin  orthography  and  grammar  nIcu!" 
peculiar  to  both,  and  indeed  identical  in  the  two  copies. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  there  are  two  copies  of  the 
Annals  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Iiish  Academy,  but  both, 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  are  exceedingly  imperfect.  One, 
that  in  the  Irish  character,  is  probably  from  the  hand  of  the 
Abbe  Connery  already  alluded  to. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  ^nll  appear  that  not  anv  one, 
nor  even  a  collation  and  combination  of  all  the  copies  of  these  an- 
nals now  known  to  be  extant,  afford  us  any  possibihty  of  forming 
even  a  tolerably  complete  text.  In  their  present  state,  all  the 
copies  want  some  of  the  most  important  parts  relating  to  our 
early  history,  and  many  chasms  exist  at  several  of  our  most  me- 
morable epochs. 

The  authority  of  Tighernach  is  commonly  appealed  to  by 
modern  writers  on  Irish  alFairs,  m  fixing  the  date  at  wliich  our 
national  records  should  be  deemed  to  fall  within  the  domain 
of  credible  and  authentic  history.  His  well-known  statement 
that  the  monuments  of  the  Scoti  before  the  time  of  Cimhaoth 
and  the  founding  of  Emania  (about  300  years  before  the  birth 
of  our  Lord)  were  uncertain,  has  been  almost  universally  ac- 
cepted and  ser^dlely  copied  without  examination.  And  yet,  on 
examining  the  remains  of  his  Annals  which  we  now  possess, 
we  shall  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  decide  how  he  was  led  to 
this  conclusion,  as  ,to  the  vahie  of  our  records  previous  to  this 
period,  records  which  we  know  to  have  existed  in  abundance 
in  his  time.  [See  Appendix,  No.  XXXIL]  We  have  now  no 
means  of  knowing  why  he  was  induced  to  adopt  this  opinion,  or 
what  may  have  been  the  grounds  of  it ;  or  why,  again,  he  fixed 
on  this  particular  event — one  remarkable  not  in  the  general 
national  annals,  but  in  those  of  a  single  province — as  that  from 
which  alone  to  date  all  the  true  history  of  the  whole  country. 
It  is,  at  all  events,  exceedingly  remarkable  that  he  should  have 
assumed  a  provincial  era  instead  of  a  general  national  one,  and 
that  he  should  have  chosen  the  building  of  the  palace  of  Emania, 
in  the  province  of  Ulster,  i"  ear  Ardmagh,  instead  of  some  event 
connected  with  the  great  national  palace  of  Tara,  the  existence 
and  preeminence  of  which  he  liimseH'  admits  in  the  first  passage  * 

of  the  fragments  which  remain  to  us. 

In  the  Rawhnson  MS.,  488,  as  printed  by  Dr.  O'Conor,  we 
find  the  passage  runs  thus : 

"  In  anno  xviii.  Ptolemaji,  initiatus  est  regnare  in  Eamain 
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(i.e.,  in  Enaania  llttonise  Regia),  Cimbaeth,  filius  Fintain,  qui 
regna\at  annis  xviii.  Tmic  in  Temair,  Eachach-buadhach 
athair  Ugaine  (i.e,  Tunc  in  Temoria  totius  Hibernige  Regia 
regnabat  Eocliaclius  Victor,  pater  Ugaini)".  That  is  (for  the 
explanatory  words  in  the  parentheses  are  O'Conor's) :  "In  the 
18th  year  of  Ptolemy,  Cimbaoth,  son  of  Fintan,  began  to  reign 
in  Emania,  who  reigned  eighteen  years.  Then  JHochaidh,  tire 
Victorious,  the  father  of  Ugaine,  reigned  in  Tara".  [But  see 
Appendix,  No.  XXXV.]  But  he  immediately  after  says,  "all 
the  monuments  of  the  Scoti  to  the  time  of  Cimbaoth  were  un- 
certain": ("  Omnia  monumenta  Scotorum  usque  Cimbaoth  in- 
certa  erant"). 

Of  this  singular  preference  of  the  provincial  to  the  national 
monarch  as  the  one  from  whose  reign  to  date  the  commence- 
ment of  credible  Irish  history,  we  can  oiFer  no  solution.  It  is, 
moreover,  to  be  remarked  that,  at  least  in  the  copies  of  his  An- 
nals now  extant,  Tighernach  continues  to  give  the  succession  of 
the  Emanian  monarchs  in  regular  order  through  ten  successive 
generations,  without  noticing  the  contemporary  rulers  at  Tara,  of 
whom  no  mention  is  again  made  until  we  come  to  the  reign  of 
Duach  Dalta  Dead/igha,  whom  he  makes  king  of  Erinn  about 
48  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  when  Cormae  Mac  Lagh- 
teghi,  or  Loitigh,  reigned  in  Emania.  This  period  he  synchro- 
nizes with  the  battle  between  Julius  Caesar  and  Pompey. 

The  next  kings  of  Erinn  he  mentions  are  the  two  Eochaidhs, 
whom  he  makes  contemporary  with  Eochaidh  Mac  Daire, 
twelfth  king  of  Emania.  But  throughout  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
and  not  without  great  cause  for  surprise,  that  the  Emanian  dy- 
nasty is  given  the  place  of  precedence,  which,  as  far  as  we  know, 
is  not  to  be  found  assigned  to  it  in  the  works  of  any  other 
historian  of  an  earlier  or  later  period.  It  is  also  to  be  observed, 
that  this  preference  for  the  Emanian  dynasty  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  his  own  statement  as  given  under  the  reign  of  Findchadh 
mac  Baicheda,  eighth  king  of  Emania,  about  89  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  when  he  says :  "  Thirty  kings  there  were  of  the 
Leinster  men  over  Ennn  from  Labhraidh  Loingsech  to  Cathair 
M6r\ — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XXXVL]  Now  accord- 
ing to  the  best  Irish  chronologists,  Labhraidh  Loingseach  reigned 
A.M.  4677  (B.C.  522),  and  Cathair  Mor  died  a.d.  166.  By  this  it 
is  evident,  that  Tighernach  here  recognizes  the  existence  of  a  su- 
preme dynasty  at  Tara,  ruling  over  Erinn  at  least  200  years  before 
the  founding  of  Emania,  or  the  period  at  which  he  in  a  former 
statement  says  that  the  credible  history  of  Erinn  commences. 

It  is  also  to  be  noticed,  that  while  the  details  of  foreign  his- 
tory given  by  Tighernach  rekting  to  remarkable  occurrences 
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at  and  preceding  tlie  Clirlstian  era  are  very  ample,  his  accounts  lect.  hi. 
of  Irish  c^^ents  down  to  the  third  or  fourth  century,  are  ex- 
ceedingly meagre  and  scanty.  annals  of 

Thus,  he  only  mentions  by  name  many  of  the  kings  whose  mIch^^' 
reigns,  from  other  sources,  we  know  to  have  been  filled  with 
remarkable  and  important  acts.  He  barely  notices  the  birth 
and  death  of  Cuchulainn,  and  gives  but  a  few  passing  words  to 
the  Tciin  bo  Chuailgne,  a  national  event,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  of  such  interest  and  importance ;  and  all  these  events, 
be  it  remarked,  falling  within  the  liistoric  period  as  limited 
by  himself. 

We  may  also  observe  that  there  is  reason  to  think,  from 
some  few  facts  exclusively  mentioned  by  him,  that  he  had  be- 
fore him  at  the  time  of  compiling  his  annals,  ancient  records 
not  available  to  svibsequent  writers,  as  is  shown  by  his  account 
of  the  manner  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa's  death,  and  his  notice  of 
the  battle  of  "Craunagh"  (vide  O'Conor's  Annals  of  Tigher- 
nach,  Anno  Domini  33). 

Tighernach  undoubtedly  takes  the  succession  of  the  kings  The  Chrono- 
of  Emania  from  Eochaidh  O'FHnn's  poem,  which  enumerates  ^^fEolhaUh 
them  from  Cimbaoth  to  Fergus  Foglia.     A  fine  copy   of  this  o'niiin. 
curious  poem  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (fol.  11.), 
and  two  in  the  Book  of  Lecan.     These  different  copies  give 
us    an  important   instance   of  the  irregularities   which   must, 
almost  of  necessity,  creep  into  dates  and  records  which  depend 
on  irresponsible  transcription,   where   the    smallest    departure 
from  accuracy,  particularly  in  the  enumerationof  dates,  will  lead 
to  confusion  and  inconsistency.     In  the  copy  of  this  poem  pre- 
served in  the  Book  of  Leinster, — a  compilation  of  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century, — the  duration  of  the  Ulster  dynasty,  from 
Cimbaoth  to  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  is  set  down  at  400  years,  and 
the   duration   from    Cimbaoth  to  the  final  overthrow   of  the 
Ulster  sovereignty  by  the  Three  Collas,  at  900  years.     Now 
the  destruction  of  this  power  by  the  Collas  in  the  Battle  of 
Achaidh  Leithderg,  in  Farney,  took  place  in  a.d.  331,  which 
number,  added  to  the  four  hundred  years  from  Cimbaoth  to 
Conor,  would  make  but  731  years  instead  of  900. 

Again,  in  each  of  the  copies  in  the  Book  of  Lecain,  the 
space  from  Cimbaoth  to  Conor  is  set  down  as  450  years,  and 
still  they  give  the  entire  duration  as  900  years. 

Indeed  the  dangers  of  error  in  ti'anscription  are  admitted 
in  a  very  ancient  poem  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  itself  (folio  104), 
in  which  many  matters  of  actual  occurrence,  but  raised  to  fabu- 
lous importance,  though  not  affecting  chronology,  are  explained 
away.      This  curious  poem  consists   of    111  stanzas,  and  its 
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LECT.  III.  autliorsliip  is  ascribed  to   Gilla-an-Chomdech   Ua  Cormaic,  of 
T7T  wliom  I  know  notliing  more.     It  begins: — • 

Of  the  ^      _^.  o  ,  ii         ro  •    •       l     • 

AsNALsoF         "  O,  King  01  Heaven,  clear  my  way. —  [oee    ongmai   m 

IZT'      Appendix,  No.  XXXVII.] 

However  laboriously  Tigliernacli  may  liave  worked  to  fix  a 
starting  date  for  Irish  chronology,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  ma- 
terials from  which  he  drew,  were  those  records,  poems,  and  other 
compositions  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries,  in 
which  the  length  of  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Tara  and  of  Emania 
are  set  out.  For,  having  once  fixed,  say,  the  date  of  the  found- 
ing of  Emania,  and  the  Roman  era,  and  the  corresponding 
king  of  Tara,  he  seems  to  haA^e  done  little  more,  and  indeed 
to  have  had  occasion  to  do  little  more,  than  to  correct  the  errors 
of  dates,  chiefly  given  in  round  numbers,  and  which  after  any 
considerable  lapse  of  time  must  have  led  to  errors  in  computa- 
tion and  to  false  chronology.  But  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  Tigher- 
nach  had  not  put  the  finishing  hand  to  his  work  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and,  his  observations  on  the  ante-Emanian  period 
being  lost,  we  are  left  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  grounds 
of  his  views. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  I  tliink  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
conclude,  that  this  great  annalist  was  surprised  by  the  hand  of 
death,  when  he  had  but  laid  down  the  broad  outlines,  the 
skeleton  as  it  were,  of  liis  annals ;  and  that  the  work  was  never 
finished. 

d^Vn^r"'  '^^^®  founding  of  the  palace  of  Emania,  taken  as  the  starting 
Emania.  poiiit  of  Credible  Irish  history  by  Tighernach,  is  an  event  of 
such  importance  as  to  warrant  a  digression  here,  and  to  require 
us  to  give  some  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  erection  of  this  seat  of  royalty  in  the  north.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  nearly  literal  account  of  the  event,  from  a  tract  in 
the  Book  of  Leinster. — [See  the  text  of  the  original,  with  an 
exact  translation,  in  Appendix,  No.  XXXVIIL] 

"What  is  the  origin  of  the  name  Emhain  Macha?""  begins 
the  writer.  "  Tliree  kings  that  were  upon  Erinn  in  co-sove- 
reignty. They  were  of  the  Ulstcrmen,  namely,  Dithorba,  the 
son  of  Diman,  from  Uisnech,  in  Meath;  Aedh  Ruaclh,  the  son 
of  Badurn,  son  of  Airgetmar,  of  Tir  Aedh  [now  Tir-Hugh, 
in  Donegal]  ;  and  Cimbaoth,  the  son  of  Fintan,  son  of  Arget- 
mar,  from  Finnabair,  of  Magh  Inis\ 

These  kings  made  a  compact,  that  each  of  them  should 
reign  seven  years  in  turn,  and  this  compact  was  confirmed  by 
the  guarantee  of  seven  druids,  seven  files,  and  seven  young 
chiefs  (or  champions) ;  the  seven  druids  to  crush  them  by  their 
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incantations,  the  seven  files  to  lacerate  them  by  their  satires,  lect.  m. 
and  the  seven  young  champions  to  slay  and  burn  them,  should  qj^j^  p 
the  proper  man  of  them  not  receive  the  sovereignty  at  the  end  dationof 
of"  each  seventh  year.     And  the  righteousness  of  their  sove-    '"*"'^" 
reignty  was  to  be  made  manifest  by  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  a  just  government,  namely,  abundance  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  an   abundance  of  dye-stuiFs  for  all  colouring,  and  that 
women  should  not  die  in  childbirth. 

They  lived  until  each  reigned  three  times  in  his  turn,  that 
is,  during  the  space  of  sixty -three  years.  Aedh  JRuadh  was 
the  first  of  them  that  died,  having  been  drowned  in  the  great 
cataract  named  from  him  J^Jas  Ruaidh  (or  Easroe),  at  Bally- 
shannon,  near  Sligo,  and  his  body  was  carried  to  the  hill  there ; 
hence  AedJis  Hill,  and  Easruaidh.  Aedh  left  no  sons  and  but 
one  daughter,  who  was  named  Madia  Mongruadh  (or  Madia  the 
red-haired),  who  after  her  father's  death  claimed  his  place  in  the 
sovereignty;  but  Ditliorha  and  Cimbaoth  said  that  they  would 
not  allow  a  woman  to  have  any  share  in  the  government. 

Madia  thereupon  raised  an  army  amongst  her  friends, 
marched  against  the  two  kings,  gave  them  battle  and  defeated 
them,  and  then  took  her  turn  of  seven  years  of  the  monarchy. 

Ditliorha  was  killed  in  battle  soon  after,  but  left  five  sons 
who  also  claimed  their  turn  of  the  sovereignty.  Madia  said 
she  woidd  not  admit  them,  as  it  was  not  under  the  former  gua- 
rantee that  she  had  obtained  her  sovereignty,  but  by  right  of 
battle.  The  young  princes  therefore  raised  an  army  and  en- 
gaged the  queen  in  battle,  in  which  they  were  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  all  their  followers.  Madia  then  banished  them  into 
the  wilds  of  Connacht,  after  wliich  she  married  her  co-sove- 
reign Cimbaoth,  to  whom  she  resigned  the  command  of  the 
national,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  the  provincial  army. 

Macha  having  now  consolidated  her  power,  and  secured 
her  throne  against  all  claimants  but  the  sons  of  Dithorba,  laid 
a  plan  for  their  destruction ;  and,  with  this  intention,  she  went 
into  Connacht,  where  she  soon  discovered  their  retreat,  cap- 
tured and  carried  them  prisoners  into  Ulster.  The  Ulstermen 
demanded  that  they  should  be  put  to  death,  but  Madia  said 
that  that  would  make  her  reign  unrighteous,  and  that  she  would 
not  consent  to  it,  but  that  she  would  enslave  them,  and  con- 
demn them  to  build  a  rath  or  court  for  her,  which  should  be 
the  chief  city  of  Ulster  for  ever.  And  she  then  marked  out 
the  foundations  of  the  court  with  her  golden  brooch,  which  she 
took  from  her  breast  (or  neck)  ;  and  hence  the  name  of  Emain, 
or  rather  Eomuin,  from  Eo  a  breast-pin  or  brooch,  and  Muin 
the   neck, — which  when   compounded  make   Eomuin, — now 
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.  inaccurately  Latinized  Emania,  instead  of  Eomania.     Ulster  was 
then  erected  into  a  kingdom  with  Cimbaoth  for  its  fu'st  king. 

This  occiuTed,  according  to  some  authorities,  405  years  before 
the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  (O'FHnn's  poem  makes  it  450 
years),  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  331  of  the  Christian  era 
that  Emania  was  destroyed  by  the  Collas,  and  the  Ultonian 
dynasty  overthrown. 

The  princes  known  in  the  ancient  Chronicles  of  Erinn  as  the 
Three  Collas,  make  such  an  important  figure  in  history  in  con- 
nection with  the  destruction  of  Emania,  that  it  is  but  proper  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  them. 

CairhrS  Lifechair  succeeded  his  father,  the  celebrated  Cormac 
Mac  Art,  in  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn,  a.d.  267.  This  Cairbre, 
who  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Gabhra,  or  Gawra,  left  three 
sons,  namely,  Fiacha  Srabtene,  Eochaidh,  and  Eochaidh  Domli- 
Un.  Eiacha  Srabtene  succeeded  his  father,  Cairbre;  but  his 
reign,  though  long,  was  not  peaceable,  being  disturbed  by  the 
sons  of  his  brother,  Eochaidh  Donilen,  namely,  the  Three  Collas 
{CoUa  Uais,  or  the  Noble, —  Colla  Meann,  or  the  Stammerer, — 
and  Colla  Fochri,  or  of  the  Earth,  earthy,  claylike),  who 
revolted  against  him,  and  at  last,  at  the  head  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  followers,  gave  him  battle  -Bit  Dubh-Chomar,  near  Tailltin 
(now  Telltown,  in  the  modern  county  of  Meath),  where  they 
overthrew  and  killed  him,  after  which  Colla  Uais  assumed  the 
monarchy  of  Erinn,  which  he  held  for  four  years. 

Fiacha,  the  late  monarch,  had,  however,  left  a  son,  Muireadh- 
ach,  who,  in  his  turn,  made  war  on  CoUa  Uais,  drove  him  from 
the  sovereignty,  and  forced  himself  and  his  brothers  and  their 
followers  to  fly  into  Scotland.  Here  they  led  such  a  hfe  of 
turmoil  and  danger,  that  in  three  years'  time  they  returned  into 
Ireland  and  surrendered  themselves  up  to  their  cousin,  the  mo- 
narch, to  be  punished  as  he  might  think  fit,  for  the  death  of  his 
father.  Muireadhach,  however,  seeing  that  they  were  brave 
men,  declined  to  visit  them  with  any  punishment ;  but,  mak- 
ing friends  with  them,  he  took  them  into  his  pay  and  confi- 
dence, and  gave  them  command  in  his  army.  After  some  years, 
however,  he  proposed  to  them  to  establish  themselves  in  some 
more  independent  position  than  they  could  attain  in  his  service, 
and  pomted  to  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Ulster  as  a  project 
worthy  of  their  ambition.  The  Collas  agreed  to  make  war  on 
Ulster,  and  for  that  purpose  marched  with  a  numerous  band  of 
followers  into  that  country,  and  encamped  at  the  Carn  of  Achaidk 
Leith  derg,  in  Eearnmhaigh  (Farney,  in  the  modern  county  of 
Monaghan).    From  this  camp  they  ravaged  the  country  around 
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tliem,  until  tlie  Ulstermen,  under  their  king  Fergus  Fogha,  lect.  m. 
came  to  meet  tliem,  when  a  contested  battle  was  fought  for  ^^  ^^^ 
six  days,  in  which,  at  length,  the  Ulstermen  were  defeated.  Destruction 
and  forced  to  abandon  the  field.    They  were  followed  by  their 
victorious  enemies,   and  driven  over  Glen  Righe   (the  valley 
of  the  present  Newry  Water),  into  the  district  which  forms 
the  modern  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  from  which  they 
never  after  returned.     The  Collas  destroyed  Emania,  and  then 
took  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Ulster  (now  forming  the  modem 
counties  of  Armagh,  Louth,  Monaghan,  and  Fermanagh)  into 
their  own  hands  as  Swordland ;  and  it  was  held  by  their  descen- 
dants, the  Maguires,  Mac  Malions,  O'Hanlons,  and  others,  down 
to  the  confiscation  of  Ulster  under  the  English  king,  James 
the  First. 

Thus  ended  the  Ultonian  dynasty,  after  a  period  of  more  than 
seven  himdred  years'  duration,  and  the  glories  of  Emania  and 
of  the  House  and  Knights  of  the  Royal  Branch  were  lost  for 
ever. 


LECTURE  IV 

[Delivered  March  22,  1855  ] 

The  Annals  (continuerl).  2.  The  Annals  of  Inisfallen.  3.  The  Annals 
called  the  Annals  of  Boyle.  The  Poems  of  O  Huidhnn.  i.  The  Annals 
of  Setiait  Mac  Manus,  called  the  Annals  of  Ulster. 

According  to  tlie  order  I  have  prescribed  to  myself,  we  proceed 
now  to  the  consideration  of  the  Annals  compiled  subsequent 
to  the  period  of  Tighernach  (pronounced  nearly  "Teer-nah"). 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  considerable  interval  of  time 
elapsed  between  the  year  1088,  in  which  this  great  Irish  histo- 
rian died,  and  the  appearance  of  any  other  body  of  historic 
composition  deser\ang  the  name  of  Annals ;  and  it  vnll  be  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  inquire  whether  any  writers  on  Irish  affairs 
existed  within  this  period  requiring  notice  at  our  hands,  in  order 
that  we  may  follow  the  chain  of  historic  composition  with  some 
degree  of  uniformity 
Continua-  It  IS,  howcvcr,  to  be  observed  here,  that  in  the  existing 
Anna/sor  copics  of  Tigliemacli  we  find  the  annals  continued  to  the  year 
Tighernach.]  1407;  that  is,  to  a  date  more  than  three  hundi-ed  years  subse- 
quent to  Tighernach's  own  time.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
original  body  of  these  annals  was  gradually  and  progressively 
enlarged ;  but  we  have  no  reliable  information  as  to  the  precise 
manner  in  which,  or  the  persons  by  whom,  the  earher  parts  of 
the  continuation  were  made. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  find  re- 
corded the  death  of  a  certain  Augustin  MacGrady,  who,  it  is 
well  known,  laboured  at  the  continuation  of  these  annals ;  but 
we  again  find  them  continued  after  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1405,  down  to  the  year  1407  (where  they  end  imperfect), 
though  by  what  hand  is  not  certain. 

The  following  entry  is  found  in  the  Annals  themselves  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1405  : — 

"  Augustin  Ma  Gradoigh,  a  canon  of  the  canons  of  the  Island 
of  the  Saints  [in  Loch  Ribh  in  the  Shannon] ,  a  Saoi  (or  Doctor) 
during  his  life,  in  divine  and  worldly  Wisdom,  in  Literature, 
in  History,  and  in  various  other  Sciences  in  Hke  manner,  and 
the  Doctor  [^OllamJi]  of  good  oratory,  of  western  Europe, — the 
man  who  compiled  this  book,  and  many  other  books,  both  of 
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tlie  Lives  of  tlie  Saints  and  of  histoiical  events, — died  on  the  lect.  iy. 
Wednesday  before  tlie  first  day  of  November,  in  the  fifty-sixth  ^^ 
year  of  his  age,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon.    May  the  mercy  Annalists 
of  the   Saviour  Jesus  Christ  come  upon  his  soul".      [See  origi-  to 'Ayler-' 
nal  in  Appendix,  No.  XXXIX.]  ""'^'^ 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  subsequent  continuation  of 
Tighernach  may  have  been  carried  on  by  some  member  of  the 
same  fraternity. 

In  enumerating  those  of  our  national  records  to  which  the 
name  of  Annals  has  been  given,  we  have  commenced  with  those  of 
Tighernach,  because  these  annals  seemed  naturally  to  claun  our 
attention  in  the  first  place,  not  only  on  account  of  their  extent 
and  importance,  but  in  consideration  of  the  scholarship  and 
judgment  exhibited  in  their  composition.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain,  however,  that  they  were  the  first  in  order  of  time. 
There  is  great  reason  to  beHeve  that  both  local  and  general  an- 
nals were  kept,  even  long  before  the  time  of  Tighernach,  in  some 
of  the  gieat  ecclesiastical  and  educational  estabhsliments,  and 
also  by  some  of  those  accomplished  lay  scholars  of  whom  men- 
tion is  so  frequently  made  as  having  flourished  in  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  centuries. 

We  have  before,  in  the  remarkable  instance  of  Flann  Mai- 
nistrech,  called  attention  to  the  great  learning  and  the  devotion  to 
scholarly  pmsuits  which  were  to  be  found  in  Irish  laymen  of 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  And  when  we  reflect  that 
this  leai'ning  and  this  devotion  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
were  often  combined  with  exalted  social  rank,  sometimes  even 
princely,  and  with  the  enjoyment  of  extensive  territorial  sway, 
I  think  the  fact  offers  evidence  of  a  cultivation  and  difiTusion  of 
literature,  which,  at  so  early  a  period,  would  do  honour  to  the 
history  of  any  country.  We  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to 
speak  of  this  class  of  Irish  scholars. 

The  next  existing  compilation  after  that  of  Tighernach,  in  of  the 
order  of  time,  is  the  very  extensive  body  of  ecclesiastical  as  iMsyl'LLEN. 
well  as  general  historic  records,  known  as  the  Annals  of  Inis- 
FALLEN.  The  composition  of  these  Annals  is  usually  attri- 
buted to  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  (about  a.d. 
1215),  but  there  is  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
commenced  at  least  two  centuries  before  this  period. 

The  Monastery  of  Inis  Faithlenn  (pron :  "  Inisli  Fah-len"), 
or  Inisfallen,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  in  Loch  Lein 
(the  Lake  of  Killarney),  is  of  great  antiquity,  dating  from  the 
sixth  century,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  it  was  founded  by 
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LECT.  rv.  Saint  Finan  Lohhar,  who  was  also  the  founder  of  Arc!  Finan  (in 
tlie  modern  County  of  Tipperary),  and  other  churches.     The 

Monastery  of  festival  of  the  Saint  was  observed  on  the  16th  of  March,  accor- 

MsFAiLEN.   ^^j^g  ^Q  ^i^g  ]\Iartjrology  of  Aengus  Ceile  De. 

Amongst  those  who  flourished  in  this  monastery,  at  the  close 
of  the  tenth  century,  we  find  the  name  of  Maelsuthain  OCear- 
hhaill  (pron:  "  Maslsoohan  O'Carroll").  This  remarkable  man 
was  Lord  of  the  Eoganaclit  or  Eugenian  Tribes  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Loch  Lein.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  received  his 
early  education  within  the  Avails  of  Inisfallen ;  and  at  the  close 
of  his  days,  after  an  eventful  hfe,  we  find  him  again  amongst 
its  inmates,  as  was  not  imusual  with  princes  in  those  times. 
Maelsuthain  appears  to  have  attained  great  eminence  as  a  scho- 
lar. He  is  styled  the  chief  Saoi  or  Doctor  of  the  western 
world,  in  the  notice  of  his  death,  under  the  year  1009,  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Foiu-  IMasters.  He  attained  also  a  high  degree  of 
consideration  amongst  his  contemporary  princes. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  Brian  Boroimhe  was  educated 
under  the  care  of  this  Maelsuthain;  and  at  a  subsequent  time 
we  find  him  named  the  Anmchara,  or  Coimsellor,  of  that 
great  Dalcassian  chief,  when  monarch  of  Erinn.  His  asso- 
ciation with  Brian  is  well  evidenced  by  a  curious  note  still 
legible  in  the  Book  of  Armagh.  This  note  was  written  about 
1002,  by  Maelsuthain  s  own  hand,  in  the  presence  of  the  king. 
This  valuable  entry  shall  be  brought  mider  your  more  imme- 
diate consideration  on  a  futiu-e  occasion ;  I  only  mention  it  at 
present,  as  afibrding  proof  of  the  important  rank  and  position 
of  O'Carroll. 

Lespndof  Am  oncost  some  few  other  notices  of  Maelsuthain  which  I 
have  met  with,  the  following  is  altogether  so  singular,  and 
throws  light  on  so  many  subjects  of  interest  to  the  Irish  histo- 
rian, that,  though  of  a  legendary  character,  I  think  it  worthy  of 
a  place  here.  [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XL.]  I  may 
observe  that  I  have  seen  but  one  copy  of  the  tract  in  which  it 
is  found.^'^^ 

"  There  came  tliree  students  at  one  time",  says  the  narrator, 
"  from  Cuinnire^  [the  ancient  church  from  which  the  diocese 
of  Conor,  in  Ulster,  is  now  named]   "  to  receive  education 

(35)  This  tract  is  in  a  MS.  on  vellum,  in  two  parts  or  volumes  quarto,  writ- 
ten in  the  year  1434  (part  i.  fol.  63,  a.)  The  Avriting  is  often  apparently  that  of 
an  unprofessional  scribe,  who  seems  to  have  copied  largely  from  sources  now 
lost  to  us.  These  MSS.  belong  to  James  Marinus  Kennedy,  Esq.,  of  47 
Gloucester  Street,  Dubhn,  to  whom  they  were  handed  down  from  his  ancestor, 
Dr.  Fergus.  They  are  knowm  by  the  name  of  the  "Liber  FLiatis  Fergu- 
sorum".  These  MSS.  were  lent  me  a  few  years  ago  by  the  owner,  and  a 
general  list  of  their  contents  wUl  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XLI. 


Maelsuthain 
O'Carroll. 
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from  the  Anmcliara  of  Brian  Mac  Kennedy  (or  Brian  Bo-  lect.  iv. 
roimhS);  that  is  Maelsuthain  O'Carroll,  of  the  Eoganachts  of 
Loch  Lein,  because  he  was  the  best  sage  of  his  time.     These  Maeuuthain 
three  students  resembled  each  other  in  figure,  in  features,  and  ^^*"°"- 
in  their  name,  which  was  DomnaU.      They  remained  three 
years  learning  with  him.     At  the  end  of  three  years,  they  said 
to  their  preceptor :  '  It  is  our  desire',  said  they,  '  to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  land  of  Judea,  in  order  that  our  feet  may  tread 
every  path  which  the  Savioxir  walked  in  when   on  Earth'". 
The  master  answered:   'You  shall  not  go  until  you  have  left 
with  me  the  reward  «f  my  labour'. 

"Then  the  pupils  said:  '  We  have  not',  said  they,  '  anything 
that  we  could  give,  but  we  will  remain  three  years  more,  to 
serve  you  humbly,  if  you  wish  it'.  '  I  do  not  wish  t]iat\  said  he ; 
'bu.t  you  shall  grant  me  my  demand,  or  I  will  lay  my  curse  upon 
you'.  '  We  will  grant  you  that',  said  they,  '  if  we  have  it'.  He 
then  bound  them  by  an  oath  on  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord.  '  You 
shall  go  in  the  path  that  you  desire',  said  he,  '  and  you  shall  die 
all  at  the  same  time  together,  on  the  pilgrimage.  And  the  de- 
mand that  I  require  from  you  is,  that  you  go  not  to  Heaven 
after  your  deaths,  until  you  have  first  visited  me,  to  tell  me  the 
length  of  my  life,  and  until  you  tell  me  whether  I  shall  obtain 
the  peace  of  the  Lord'.  '  We  promise  you  all  this',  said  they, 
'  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord' ;  and  then  they  left  him  their  bless- 
ings (and  departed). 

"  In  due  time  they  reached  the  land  of  Judea,  and  walked  in 
every  path  in  which  they  had  heard  the  Saviour  had  walked. 

"  They  came  at  last  to  Jerusalem,  and  died  together 
there ;  and  they  were  buried  with  great  honour  in  Jerusalem. 
Then  iNlichael  the  Archangel  came  from  God  for  them.  But 
they  said :  '  We  will  not  go,  tin  til  we  have  fulfilled  the  promise 
which  we  made  to  our  preceptor,  under  our  oaths  on  the  Gospel 
of  Christ'.  '  Go',  said  the  angel,  '  and  tell  him  that  he  has  still 
three  years  and  a  half  to  live,  and  that  he  goes  to  Hell  for  all 
eternity,  after  the  sentence  of  the  day  of  judgment'. 

"  'Tell  us',  said  they,  '  why  he  is  sent  to  Hell'.  '  For  three 
causes',  said  the  angel,  '  namely,  because  of  how  much  he  in- 
terpolates the  canon;  and  because  of  the  number  of  women 
with  whom  he  has  connexion ;  and  for  having  abandoned  the 
Altus'.^^fi^ 

(36)  The  Alius.  This  was  the  celebrated  poem  or  hymn  ■vn-itten  by  Saint 
Colum  Cillo  at  lona,  in  honour  of  the  Trinity,  when  the  messengers  of  Pope 
Gregory  came  to  him  with  the  great  cross  and  other  presents.  This  poem  is 
published  in  Colgan's  "Acta  Sanctorum",  and  is  now  (1859)  again  in  course  of 
publication,  with  notes  and  scholia,  for  the  Irish  Archajological  and  Celtic 
Society,  under  the  editorship  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D. 
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LECT.  IV.  "The  reason  why  he  abandoned  the  Akiis",  says  the  narra- 
tor  of  this  sino^ular  story,  "  was  this:  He  had  a  very  wood  son, 
MaeiMithain  whoso  na\ne  was  Maelpatrick.  This  son  was  seized  with  a 
0  Carroll,  j^ortal  sickncss ;  and  the  Altus  was  seven  times  sung  around 
him,  that  he  should  not  die.  This  was,  however,  of  no  avail 
for  them,  as  the  son  died  forthwith.  Maelsutliain  then  said  that 
he  would  never  again  sing  the  Altus,  as  he  did  not  see  that  God 
honoured  it.  But",  continues  the  narrator,  "  it  was  not  in  dis- 
honour of  the  Altus  that  God  did  not  restore  Iris  son  to  health, 
but  because  he  chose  that  the  youth  should  be  among  the  family 
of  Heaven,  rather  than  among  the  people  of  Earth. 

"  Maelsuthain  had  then  been  seven  years  withou.t  singing  the 
Altus. 

"  After  this  his  thiee  former  pupils  came  to  talk  to  Mael- 
suthain, in  the  forms  of  wliite  doves,  and  he  bade  them  a 
hearty  welcome.  '  Tell  me',  said  he,  '  what  shall  be  the  length 
of  my  life,  and  if  I  shall  receive  the  Heavenly  reward'.  '  You 
have',  said  they,  '  three  years  to  Hve,  and  you  go  to  Hell  for 
ever  then'.  '  What  should  I  go  to  Hell  for?'  said  he.  'For 
three  causes',  said  they ;  and  they  related  to  him  the  three  causes 
that  we  have  already  mentioned.  '  It  is  not  true  that  I  shall  go 
to  Heir,  said  he,  '  for  those  three  ^aces  that  are  mine  this  day, 
shall  not  be  mine  even  this  day,  nor  shall  they  be  mine  from 
this  time  forth,  for  I  will  abandon  these  vices,  and  God  will  for- 
give me  for  them,  as  He  Himself  hath  promised,  when  He  said : 
"Impietas  impii  in  quacumque  hora  conversus  fuerit  non  nocebit 
ei"  [Ezek.,  xxxiii.  12.]  (The  impiety  of  the  impious,  in  what- 
ever hour  he  shall  be  turned  from  it,  shall  not  injure  him.)  I 
will  put  no  sense  of  my  own  into  the  canons,  but  such  as  I 
shall  find  in  the  divine  books.  I  will  perform  an  hundred 
genuflections  every  day.  Seven  years  have  I  been  without  sing- 
ing the  Altus,  and  now  I  will  sing  the  Altus  seven  times  every 
night  while  I  live ;  and  I  will  keep  a  three  days'  fast  every  week. 
Go  you  now  to  Heaven',  said  he,  '  and  come  on  the  day  of  iJiy 
death  to  tell  me  the  result'.  '  We  will  come',  said  they ;  and 
the  three  of  them  departed  as  they  came,  first  leaving  a  blessing 
with  him,  and  receiving  a  blessing  from  him. 

"  On  the  day  of  his  death  the  three  came  in  the  same  forms, 
and  they  saluted  him,  and  he  returned  their  salutation,  and  said 
to  them :  '  Is  my  life  the  same  before  God  that  it  was  on  the  for- 
mer day  that  ye  came  to  talk  to  me  ?'  '  It  is  not,  indeed,  the 
same',  said  they,  '  for  we  were  shown  your  place  in  Heaven,  and 
we  are  satisfied  with  its  goodness.  We  have  come,  as  we  pro- 
mised, for  you,  and  come  now  you  with  rs  to  the  place  wliich 
is  prepared  for  you,  that  you  may  be  in  the  presence  of  God, 
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and  in  the  unity  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  hosts  of  Heaven,  lect.  iv. 
till  the  day  of  judgment'.  ^^^^^ 

"  There  were  then  assembled  about  him  many  priests  and  annals  ..f 
ecclesiastics,  and  he  was  anointed,  and  his  pupils  parted  not 
from  him  until  they  all  went  to  Heaven  together.     And  it  is 
this  good  man's  manuscripts  ("  screptra")  that  are  in  Inisfallen, 
in  the  church,  still". 

This  singular,  and,  undoubtedly,  very  old  legend,  offers  to 
our  minds  many  interesting  subjects  of  consideration ;  amongst 
which,  not  the  least  remarkable  is  that  of  this  early  pilgrimage 
from  Ireland  to  the  Holy  Land.  On  these  points,  however,  we 
shall  not  dwell  at  present,  farther  than  to  observe  that  the  story 
furnishes  evidence  of  the  reputation  for  learning  enjoyed  by 
3faelsuthain,  and  also  of  the  belief  that  manuscripts  compiled  by 
his  hand  were  to  be  found  in  Inisfallen  at  his  death. 

Whether  by  the  word  "  Screptra",  thus  mentioned,  is  meant 
a  single  volume,  or  a  collection  of  writings  constituting  a  library, 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  We  find  the  word  used  in  the 
account  of  the  burning  of  the  Teach  Screptra,  or  House  of  Wri- 
tings, of  Armagh  (a.d.  1020)  ;  and  in  that  of  the  collection  of 
MSS.  of  O'Cuirmn,  the  largest  known  to  exist  in  Ireland  in  the 
fifteenth  century  (1416). 

There  has  always  existed  in  the  south  of  Ireland  a  tradition 
that  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen  were  originally  composed  by 
Maelsnthain ;  and  a  similar  statement  is  made  by  Edward 
O'Reilly  in  his  Irish  writers. 

Taking  into  account  the  acknowledged  learning  of  O'Carroll, 
the  character  of  his  mind,  his  own  station,  and  the  opportu- 
nities afforded  him  by  his  association  with  the  chief  monarch  of 
Erinn,  there  is  certainly  no  improbabihty  in  connecting  him 
with  the  composition  of  these  annals ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  was  either  the  original  projector  of 
them,  or  that  he  enlarged  the  more  meagre  ovitlines  of  ecclesi- 
astical events  kept  in  the  Monastery  of  Inisfallen,  as  probably 
in  most  others,  into  a  general  historic  work. 

Of  the  continuations  of  these  annals,  in  the  two  centmies 
subsequent  to  MaelsiitJiain,  down  to  the  year  1215,  little  is 
known.  Unfortmiately  no  genuine  copy  of  this  important 
body  of  annals  is  now  to  be  found  in  Ireland,  and  we  must 
therefore  draw  from  the  description  of  Dr.  O'Conor. 

A  compilation  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  by  John 
O'Mulconry,  has  also  received  the  name  of  Annals  of  Inisfallen. 
Why  they  have  been  thus  named  is  not  sufficiently  clear ;  but 
any  notice  that  we  shall  take  of  them  must  be  reserved  for 
another  occasion. 
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LECT.    17. 


Tlie  Bodleian  Library  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen  is  a 
Of  the  quarto  MS.  on  parchment.    It  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  O'Conor, 

Annals  of    under  the  No.  64,  in  the  Stowe  Catalogue  [Vol.  I.,  p.  202]  : 

"  It  contains  fifty-seven  leaves,  of  which  the  three  first  are 
considerably  damaged,  and  the  fourth  partly  obliterated.  Some 
leaves  also  are  missing  at  the  beginning.  In  its  present  state, 
the  first  treats  of  Abraham  and  the  Patriarchs  down  to  the 
sixth,  where  the  title  is — '  Hie  incipit  Regnimi  Grsecorum'.  A  t 
the  end  of  this  leaf  another  chapter  begins  thus — '  Hie  incipit 
Sexta  setas  Mundi'.  The  leaves  follow  in  due  order  from  folio 
nine  to  the  end  of  folio  thirty-six,  but,  unfortunately,  there  are 
several  blanks  after  this.  On  the  fortieth  leaf  two  lines  occur 
in  Ogham  characters,  which  have  been  thus  deciphered  [by  Dr. 
O'Conor] — '  Nemo  honoratur  sine  nmiimo,  nullus  amatvu"'. 
Towards  the  end  the  writing  varies  considerably,  and  is  un- 
questionably more  recent  and  barbarous. 

"  Indeed",  adds  Dr.  O'Conor,  "  the  latter  part  of  this  valu- 
able MS.,  from  folio  thirty-six,  where  the  division  of  each  page 
into  three  colmnns  ceases,  and  where  a  leaf  is  missing,  appears 
to  be  written  by  a  more  recent  hand ;  so  that  from  inspection 
it  might  be  argued,  that  the  real  original  ended  with  the  year 
1130,  and  that  the  remainder  has  been  added  by  different 
Abbots  of  Inisfallen  afterwards.  Down  to  1130,  the  initials 
are  rudely  adorned  and  coloured,  and  the  writing  is  elegant ; 
but  from  thence  to  the  end,  there  is  no  attempt  at  any  species 
of  ornament,  and  the  waiting  declines  from  barbarous  to  more 
barbarous  still,  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  end.  The 
last  leaf  is  the  fifty-seventh  of  the  manuscript,  and  ends  with 
the  year  1319. 

"  The  few  scattered  notices  relative  to  the  pagan  history  of 
Ireland,  which  are  occasionally  introduced  and  synchronized 
with  the  universal  history  in  the  first  leaves  of  this  chronicle, 
have  been  carefully  collated  and  published  in  the  '  Rerum  Hiber- 
nicarum',  vol.  I.,  and  from  a  collation  of  these  fragments  with 
those  preserved  m  the  same  manner  by  Tighernach,  it  is  very 
clear  that  both  are  founded  on  a  common  source,  since  several 
of  the  quotations  and  several  sentences  are  exactly  in  the  same 
words.  What  this  common  source  was,  it  woidd  be  difficult  to 
define.  Tighernach  quotes  a  great  nmnber  of  Irish  authors 
of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries. 

"  The  following  account  of  this  MS.  is  given  by  Innes,  who 
saw  it  when  it  was  preserved  in  the  Duke  of  Chandos'  library"— 
[I  still  quote  the  author  of  the  Stowe  Catalogue.]  "  In  the 
same  Chandos  library  are  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen  and  Tigher- 
nach.    These,  indeed,  want  some  leaves  in  the  beginning  and 
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elsewhere,  and  begin  only  about  the  time  of  Alexander  tlic  i,ect.  iv. 
Great.     But  till  St.  Patrick's  time,  tliey  treat  chiefly  of  the 
general  history   of  the  world.     The  Annals  of  Inisfallen,  in  annam  of 
the  same  library,  contain  a  short  account  of  the  history  of  the  '''''^■^^'=^- 
world  in  general,  and  very  little  of  Ireland  till  the  year  430, 
where  the  aiithor  properly  begins  (at  folio  nine)  a  chronicle  of 
Ireland,  thus — ■'  Laogaire  Mac  Neil  regnavit  annis  xxiv.',  and 
thenceforward  it  contains  a  short  chronicle  of  Ireland  to  1318. 
These  three  manuscript  chronicles,  the  Saltair  of  Cash  el,  Tigher- 
nach,  and  Inisfallen,  are  written  in  Irish  characters,  and  in  the 
Irish  language  intermixed  with  Latin.     They  were  formerly 
collected,  with  many  other  valuable  MSS.  relating  to  Ireland, 
by  Sir  J.  Ware,  and  came  first  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
then  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 

"  To  all  this  account  by  Innes",  says  Dr.  O'Conor,  "  the 
compiler  of  this  catalogue,  after  a  most  patient  examination, 
wilHngly  subscribes.  He  only  adds,  what  escajDed  Innes,  that 
this  MS.  is  not  all  in  one  hand,  nor  all  the  work  of  one  author". 

In  the  same  manuscript  as  that  which  contains  the  Annals  of  of  fie 
Inisfallen,  there  is  a  copy  of  those  known  as  the  Annals  of  boylb. 
Boyle,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  say  something  in  a  future  lec- 
ture in  correction  of  the  mistakes  of  Dr.  O'Conor  and  others, 
as  to  the  name  thus  attributed  to  the  annals  in  question.  No 
copy  of  these  annals  exists  in  Ireland ;  and  I  must  again  quote 
Dr.  O'Conor  for  a  brief  notice  of  the  Bodleian  MS. 

"  The  ancient  Monastery  of  Boyle  was  founded  by  St. 
Columba,  and  called  Eas-mac-n-Eirc,  a  name  which  it  derived 
from  its  pleasant  situation,  near  a  cataract,  about  a  mile  from 
where  the  river  Boyle  discharges  itself  into  Loch  Cei.  The 
Cistercian  Monastery  of  Boyle  was  founded,  not  exactly  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  monastery,  but  not  far  from  it,  in  the  year  1161. 

"  The  writers  on  Irish  antiquities  frequently  confomid  the 
Annals  of  Boyle  with  the  Annals  of  Connacht.  To  prevent 
mistakes  of  this  kind,  we  must  observe,  that  the  manuscript  in 
the  Cotton  Library  (Titus  A,  xxv.),  quarto,  part  on  paper, 
part  on  parchment,  and  consisting  of  138  leaves  of  both,  is  the 
original  from  which  this  Stowe  copy  was  transcribed.  The 
first  article  of  that  MS.  is  on  parchment,  and  is  entitled — 
'  Annales  Monasterii  de  Bvielho  in  Hibernia'.  It  is  part  in 
Irish,  part  in  Latin,  beginning  from  the  Creation ;  treating 
briefly  of  miiversal  history  to  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
from  thence  of  Irish  history  down  to  1253". 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  means  of  fixing,  with 
any  degree  of  precision,  the  period  at  which  the  Annals  of 
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LECT.  IV.  Inisfalleii,  or  tliose   here    called  the   Annals  of  Boyle,  were 
composed.     The  difficulty  is  referrible,  not  to  any  paucity  of 
Annals  OF    authors  in  the  centuries  to  which  they  are  usually  assigned, 
BoTLE.         1^^^^  rather  to  the  impossibility  of  fixing  upon  any  one  out  of 
the  hosts  of  writers  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us,  to  whom 
.  their  compilation  may  be  with  tolerable  certainty  attributed. 
With  regard  to  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen,  there  is,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  a  high  degree  of  probability,  that  some  body  of  records 
was  com2:)iled  by  O'Carroll  in  his  time ;  but  we  do  not  know  who 
continued  them  in  the  two  following  centuries.     Less  is  unfortu- 
nately to  be  ascertained  about  the  Annals  called  those  of  Boyle. 
The  periods,  however,  within  which  the  compilation  of  both  may 
be  comprised,  were  very  fertile  in  men  of  learning,  as  will  suf- 
ficiently appear  from  the  follo\'s^ng  list,  which  comprises  but  a 
few  only  of  the  more  remarkable  historic  writers  of  the  period 
which  intervened  between  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the 
Annals  of  Tighernach  and  that  of  the  next  body  of  historic 
Historic  wri-  rccords  which  we  shall  have  to  notice.     They  are  selected  from 
xii."xiii.     t^^®  very  numerous  writers  whose  deaths  are  recorded  by  the 
andxiy.      Four  Masters,  in  almost  every  year  of  this  period. 

A.D.  1136.  Died  Maelisa  Mac  Maelcoluim,  the  chief  keeper 
of  the  calendar  at  Armagh,  and  the  chief  topographical  surveyor 
and  librarian  of  that  see.  In  the  same  year  died  Neidhe  O'Mul- 
conrov,  the  historian. 

A.D.  1168.  Died  Flannagan  ODuhlithaigh  [or  0'Duff"y],  a 
bishop  and  chief  professor  of  the  men  of  Ireland,  in  history, 
genealogy,  eloquence,  and  every  species  of  knowledge  known 
to  man  in  his  time.  He  died  at  Cunga  [or  Cong],  in  Connacht. 
A.D.  1232.  Died  Tipraite  GBraoin  [or  O'Breen],  a  man 
deeply  learned  in  theology  and  in  law.  He  was  successor  of 
Saint  Coman  of  Roscommon,  and  died  in  Inis  Clothrami  on  his 
pilgrimage. 

A.D.  1279.  Giolla  losa  Mor  Mac  Firbis,  one  of  the  chief 
historians  of  Tir  F'iachra,  or  North-western  Connacht,  died. 

[This  author,  we  are  well  aware,  was  succeeded  by  a  line  of 
historians  and  chroniclers  of  his  own  family,  ending  with  the 
learned  Diibhaltach  (or  Duald)  Mac  Firbis,  in  the  year  1668.] 

A.D.  1372.  Died  Shane  O'Dugan,  a  distinguished  poet  and 
historian  of  Connacht,  whose  poems  on  the  Cycles,  Calendar, 
Epact,  Dominical  Letter,  Golden  Number,  etc.,  are  so  well 
known. 

A.D.  1376.  Conor  O'Beaffhan  and  Ceallach  Mac  Curtin,  the 
two  chief  historians  of  Thomond,  died.  John  ORuanaidh 
[or  O'Rooney] ,  chief  poet  to  Magenis,  died.  Melaghlin  O'Mul- 
vany,  chief  poet  and  historian  to  O'Cane,  died.  Donogh  Mac 
Firbis,  a  good  historian  of  Connacht,  died. 
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A.D.  1390.     Duihhgenn  O'Duigenan,  chief  liistorian  of  East  lect.  iv. 
Connaught,  died.  oiGuia 

A.D.  1398.    David  O'Duigenan,  chief  historian  to  the  Isilac  na  ifaemh 
Dermots,  etc.,  a  man  of  all  science  and  knowledge,  and  a  wealthy      '"<''"■'"• 
Brugaidh  [or  farmer],  died. 

A.D.  1400.  Gregory,  the  son  of  Tanaidhe  O'Mulconry,  chief 
chronicler  to  the  Siol  Muiredliaidli  [or  O'Conors  of  Connacht] , 
and  a  master  in  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  was  accidentally 
killed  by  Wilham  Mac  Da^ad,  who  was  condemned  to  pay  a 
fine  of  126  cows  for  the  act. 

A.D.  1405.  [We  have  aheady  noticed  the  death  of  Augus- 
tin  M' Grady,  the  continuator  of  Tighernach  at  this  date.] 

Giolla  na  Naernli  O'Hiiidhrin,  a  native  of  Leinster,  who  died 
A.D.  1420,  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  historical  poems 
and  tracts.  The  most  remarkable  of  them  is  his  well  known 
Irish  topographical  poem. 

Among  his  other  compositions  are,  first,  a  tract  and  poem  on 
the  names,  reigns,  and  deaths  of  the  Assyrian  emperors,  from 
Ninus  to  Sardanapalus,  synchronizing  them  with  the  monarchs 
of  Erinn,  from  its  earliest  reported  colonization  down  to  the 
death  of  the  monarch  3Iiiineaman,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3872.  Second,  a  tract  on  the  names  and  length  of  the  reigns 
of  the  kings  of  the  Medes,  from  Arbactus  to  Astyages,  and  of  the 
corresponding  monarchs  of  Erinn,  from  the  abovementioned 
Muineaman  to  Nuada  Finnfdil,  in  the  year  of  the  world  4238. 
Third,  a  tract  or  poem  on  the  length  of  the  reigns  of  the  Chal- 
dean kings,  from  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Baltazar,  and  the  corres- 
ponding monarchs  of  Erinn,  from  the  abovementioned  Nuada 
to  Lughaidh  larrdonn,  in  the  year  of  the  world  4320,  etc.  And 
thus  he  goes  on  with  the  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  emperors 
in  succession,  and  the  succession  of  the  contemporary  monarchs 
of  Erinn,  down  to  Theodosius  and  Laoghaire  Mac  Neill,  who 
was  monarch  of  Erinn  when  Saint  Patrick  came  in  a.d.  432. 

The  Annals  of  Senait  (pron:  "  Shanat'*)  Mac  Manus,  com-  ofthe 
monly  called  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  form  the  next  great  ulsteI  °^ 
body  of  national  records  which  we  have  to  consider ;  and  from 
the  preceding  list  of  ^vi'iters,  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Tigher- 
nach, it  will  be  apparent,  that  abundant  materials  must  have 
been  accumulated  in  this  long  interval,  which  lay  ready  to  the 
hand  of  the  compiler. 

Of  these  annals  there  are  five  copies  known  to  exist  at  pre- 
sent— one  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford,  written  on  vel- 
lum, and  classed  as  Rawlinson,  489 ;  a  second  (only  a  small 
fragment),  in  the  British  Museum,  classed  Clarendon,   36 ;   a 
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Of  the 
Annals  op 
Ulstek. 


LECT.  IV.  tliird  (also  but  a  small  fragment),  in  the  same  museum,  written 
on  paper,  and  classed  Ayscough,  49 — 4795  ;  a  fourth,  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  written  on  vellum,  and 
classed  H.  1.  8;  and  a  fifth  copy,  on  paper,  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College  (E.  3.  20),  which,  however,  extends  only  to 
A.D.  665.='^ 

The  reason  why  these  annals  are  called  the  Annals  of 
Senait  Mac  Maghriusa  is,  because  they  were  originally  com- 
piled by  Catlial  Mac  Guire,  whose  Clann  or  Chieftain  title  was 
Mac  Maghnusa,  and  whose  residence  and  property  lay  chiefly 
in  the  Island  of  Senait  (pron:  "  Shanat"),  in  Loch  Erne,  be- 
tween the  modern  Counties  of  Doneofall  and  Fermanao-h ;  and 
it  was  m  this  island  that  the  annals  were  written.  They  have 
received  the  arbitrary  name  of  Annals  of  Ulster,  merely  be- 
cause they  were  compiled  in  Ulster,  and  relate  more  to  the 
affairs  of  Ulster  than  to  those  of  any  of  the  other  provinces. 

The  death  of  the  original  compiler  is  recorded  by  his  con- 
tinuator  in  these  annals,  at  the  year  1498,  in  a  passage  of 
which  the  following  is  a  strict  translation.  [See  original  in 
Appendix,  No.  XLIL] 

"  Anno  Domini  1498.  A  great  mournful  news  throughout 
all  L^eland  this  year,  namely  the  following:  Mac  Manus  Ma- 
guire  died  this  year,  ^.e.,  Cathalog  (^Cathal, — pron:  "  Cahal", — 
the  younger),  the  son  of  Cathal,  son  of  Cathal,  son  of  Giolla- 
Patrick,  sou  of  Matthew,  etc.  He  was  a  Biatach  (or  Hospi- 
taller), at  Seanadh,  a  canon  chorister  at  Armagh,  and  dean  in 
the  bishopric  of  Clogher;  Dean  of  Lough  Erne,  and  Rector 
of  Inis  Caem,  in  Lough  Erne ;  and  the  representative  of  a 
bishop  for  fifteen  years  before  his  death.  He  was  a  precious 
stone,  a  bright  gera,  a  luminous  star,  a  casket  of  wisdom ;  a 
fruitful  branch  of  the  canons,  and  a  fountain  of  charity,  meek- 
ness, and  mildness,  a  dove  in  purity  of  heart,  and  a  turtledove 
in  chastity ;  the  person  to  whom  the  learned,  and  the  poor,  and 
the  destitute  of  Ireland  were  most  thankful ;  one  who  was  full 
of  grace  and  of  wisdom  in  every  science  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
m  law,  divinity,  physic,  and  philosophy,  and  in  all  the  Gaedhlic 
sciences ;  and  one  who  made,  gathered,  and  collected  this  book 
from  many  other  books.  He  died  of  the  Galar  Breac  [the 
small  pox]  on  the  tenth  of  the  calends  of  the  month  of  April, 
being  Friday,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  And  let  every 
person  who  shall  read  and  profit  by  this  book,  pray  for  a 
blessinff  on  that  soul  of  Mac  Manus". 

o 

(37)  I  may  mention  that  a  sixth  copy  was  made  by  myself  in  1841,  for  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Todd,  from  the  vellum  copy  in  T.C.D.,  with  all  the  contractions 
expanded  in  full. 
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Harris,   in  liis  edition  of  Ware's  Irish  Writers,  p.  90,  has  lect.  iv. 
the  following'  notice  of  this  remarkable  man. 

"  Charles  [the  Gaedhlic  name  Cathal  is  often  so  translated  annals  of 
in  English]  Maguire,  a  native  of  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  ^^''^''''• 
Canon  of  the  Chm'cli  of  Armagh  (and  Dean  of  Clogher),  was 
an  eminent  divine,  philosopher,  and  historian,  and  writ  Annales 
Hibernicse  to  his  time.  They  are  often  called  Annales  Sena- 
tenses,  from  a  place  called  Senat-Mac -Magnus,  in  the  County  of 
Fermanagh,  where  the  author  writ  them,  and  oftener  Annales 
Ultonienses,  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  because  they  are  chiefly 
taken  up  in  relating  the  aflairs  of  that  province.  They  begin 
anno  444,  and  are  carried  down  by  the  author  to  his  death,  in 
1498 ;  but  they  were  afterwards  continued  by  E-oderic  Cassidy 
to  the  year  1541.  Our  author  writ  also  a  book,  intitled,  Aen- 
gusius  Auctus,  or  the  Martyrology  of  Aengus  enlarged ;  wherein 
from  Marian  Gorman,  and  other  writers,  he  adds  such  saints  as 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  composition  of  Aengus.  He  died 
on  the  23rd  of  March,  1498,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age". 

Seanadh,  or  Senait,  where  these  annals  were  compiled,  and 
from  which,  as  we  have  said,  they  are  often  called  Annales 
Senatenses,  was  the  ancient  name  of  an  island  situated  in  the 
Upper  Lough  Erne,  between  the  modern  baronies  of  Maghera- 
stephana  and  Clonawley,  in  the  Coimty  of  Fermanagh.  It  is 
called  Ballymacmanus  Island  in  various  deeds  and  leases,  and 
by  the  natives  of  Clonawley,  who  speak  the  Irish  language ;  but 
it  has  lately  received  the  fancy  name  of  Belle  Isle.  [See  Note 
in  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the  year  1498.] 

After  the  death  of  Mac  Maghnusa,  the  annals  were  continued 
hj  Hucddhridhe  O^Caiside,  or  Rory  O'Cassidy,  down  to  the  year 
1537,  or  1541,  according  to  Ware.  They  were  continu.ed  after 
this  (I  mean  the  Dublin  copy)  by  some  other  persons,  probably 
the  O'Luinins,  down  to  the  year  1604,  where  they  now  end. 
I  say  probably  by  the  O'Luinins,  because  the  Dublin  copy  was 
transcribed  by  Hiiaidhrighe,  or  Rory  O'Luinin,  as  appears 
from  two  insertions  wliich  occur  in  that  volume  in  a  blank 
space,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1373.  The  first  is  written  in  a 
good  hand,  as  old  at  least  as  the  year  1600,  in  the  following 
words:  "  Let  every  one  who  reads  tliis  little  bit, bestow  a  bles- 
sing on  the  soul  of  the  man  that  wrote  it".  And  this  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  these  words :  "  It  is  fitter  to  bestow  it  on 
the  soul  of  Rory  OLuinrn,  who  wrote  the  book  well".  [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLIIL] 

From  another  note  which  is  written  in  this  copy,  in  the  lower 
margin  of  folio  35,  col.  a,  it  is  evident  that  the  wi'iter  of  this 
latter  note  was  engaged  in  making  a  transcript  of  the  volume 
at  the  time,  but  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  who  he  was. 
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The  O'Luinins  [the  name  is  now  sometimes  Anghcised  Lyne- 
gar]  were  physicians,  historians,  and  genealogists,  chiefly  to  the 
MacGuires  of  Fermanagh,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seven- 
teenth centmy.  One  of  that  family,  named  Gillapatrick  Ohui- 
nin,  of  Ard  OLidnin,  in  the  Coimty  of  Fermanagh,  chief 
chronicler  to  MacGuire,  assisted  the  friar  Michael  O'Clery,  the 
chief  of  the  "  Four  Masters",  in  the  compilation  of  the  Leahliar 
Gabhala  (or  Book  of  Invasions  and  Monarcliical  Successions  of 
Erinn),  for  Brian  Ruadh  MacGuire,  first  Baron  of  Iniskillen,  in 
the  year  1630  or  1631. 

"  The  Bodleian  MS.  (Rawlinson,  489)  is  called  the  original 
copy  of  those  annals",  says  Dr.  O'Conor,  "  because,  it  is  the 
matrix  of  all  the  copies  now  known  to  exist.  But  it  is  not 
meant  that  there  were  not  older  maniiscripts,  from  which  Catlud 
Maguire  collected  and  transcribed,  before  the  year  1498. 

"  Nicolson  says  that  the  Ulster  Annals  begin  at  444,  and  end, 
not  at  1041,  as  the  printed  catalogues  of  our  MSS.  assert,  but  at 
1541.  Mr.  Edward  Llhwyd  [the  celebrated  Welch  antiqua- 
rian] mentions  a  copy  of  these  annals  which  he  calls  Senatenses, 
which  he  had  from  Mr.  John  Conry,  written  on  vellum  in  a  fair 
character,  but  imperfect  at  the  beginning  and  end,  for  it  begins, 
says  he,  at  the  year  454,  ten  years  later  than  the  Duke  of  Chan- 
dos',  and  ends  several  years  sooner,  at  1492. 

"  The  truth  is,  as  stated  in  the  Rermn  Hibernicarum,  vol.  1., 
that  neither  Maguire  nor  Cassidi  was  the  author  of  these  annals, 
but  only  the  collector.  Augustin  Magriadan  had  preceded  both 
in  the  same  task,  and  continued  to  liis  own  time,  says  Ware, 
the  chronicle,  which  the  monks  of  his  monastery  in  the  island 
of  All  Saints,  in  the  Shannon,  had  commenced ;  and  he  died 
in  1405. 

"  We  have  seen  that  MacGraidagh  was  in  all  probability  the 
continuator  of  Tighernach ;  but  I  know  of  no  reason  for  assign- 
ing to  liim  any  part  in  the  compilation  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster. 

"  In  the  Bodleian  MS.  (Rawhnson,  489),  better  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Chandos  MS.,  fovu*  folios  are  missing  after  the 
leaf  paged  50.  That  leaf  concludes  with  the  seventh  line  of  the 
year  1131,  and  the  next  leaf  (nmnbered  55)  begins  with  the 
conclusion  of  1155,  so  that  there  is  an  hiatus  of  24  years.  The 
copy  now  before  us  concludes  with  the  year  1131,  where  that 
hiatus  occurs. 

"  The  fii'st  page  of  the  Oxford  MS.  is  nearly  obliterated.  By 
some  imaccountable  barbarity  the  engraved  seal  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  pasted  over  the  written  page,  so  as  to  efface  all  the  writ- 
ing imderneath:  the  words  which  are  illegible  there  have 
been  restored  in  this  Stowe  transcript,  by  the  aid  of  the  copy  in 
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tlie    British    Museum,  wliicli   is   imperfect   and  interpolated,  lect.  iv. 
The  folios  of  the  original   Bodleian  are  paged  from  1  to  134, 
in  modern  Arabics,  and  they  are  rightly  paged  down  to  the  annals  op 
year  1131,  after  which  four  leaves  are  missing  down  to  the    ''''™''" 
year  1156.   The  leaf  containing  the  first  part  of  1131,  is  rightly 
paged  51,  and  the  next  is  rightly  paged  55.     How  the  four  in- 
termediate leaves  have  been  lost,  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascer- 
tain.    Folio  66  is  erroneously  paged  67,  as  if  one  leaf  were 
missing  there,  which  is  not  the  case.     Folio  70  is  paged  80,  as 
if  ten  leaves  were  missing,  whereas  not  one  is  lost.     One  folio 
is  missing  from  the  year  1303  to  1315  inchisive,  and  the  pag- 
ing is  then  incorrect  to  the  end.     In  its  present  state  the  fohos 
of  this  MS.  are  precisely  126. 

"  We  must  be  cautious",  continues  Dr.  O'Conor,  "  in  assert- 
ing that  the  whole  of  this  MS.  was  written  by  one  person,  or 
at  one  time.  Down  to  952,  the  ink  and  characters  are  uniform, 
but  then  a  finer  style  of  writing  follows  down  to  1001. 

"  When  the  transcriber  comes  to  999,  he  states  on  the  op- 
posite margin,  that  really  this  was  the  year  of  our  sera  1000 ; 
for  that  the  Ulster  Annals  precede  the  common  asra  by  one  year, 
— a  clear  proof  that  the  transcriber  was  not  the  compiler  or 
author ;  for  this  note  is  in  the  same  ink  and  characters  with  the 
text.  He  annexes  the  same  remark  frequently  to  the  subse- 
quent years;  as  at  1000,  where  he  says,  alias  1001. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  these  are  uniform  in  antedating 
the  Christian  aera  by  one  year  only,  down  to  the  folio  numbered 
68,  year  1263,  and  that  there,  instead  of  preceding  our  eera  by 
only  one  year,  they  precede  by  two;  so  that  the  year  1265  is 
really  1264,  as  stated  on  the  margin  in  Ware's  hand:  this 
precedence  of  two  years  is  regular  to  1270.  From  thence  to 
1284,  the  advance  is  of  three  years;  from  1284,  the  advance  is 
of  four  years,  down  to  1303,  which  is  really  1307.  Then  a 
folio  is  missing  which  has  been  evidently  cut  out,  and  we  pass 
on  to  1313,  which  is  marked  by  Ware  on  the  margin  1316,  an 
advance  only  of  three  years.  This  advance  of  three  years 
continues  from  that  to  1366,  which  is  marked  on  the  margin  by 
Ware  1370,  an  advance  of  four  years  again,  which  continues  to 
1379,  where  the  following  note  is  in  Ware's  hand: — '  From  tliis 
year  1379,  the  computation  of  years  is  well  collected'. 

"It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  writer  of  this  latter  part  of  the 
Ulster  Annals,  who  thus  antedates  even  the  latter  ages  of  the 
Christian  cera,  must  be  very  dilFerent  from  the  writer  of  the 
first  part  down  to  the  year  1263. 

"Johnston  has  published  Extracts  from  a  Version,  part  Eng- 
lish and  part  Latin,  in  the  British  Museum,  which  he  has  in- 
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serted  in  Ms  '  Antiqiiitates  Celto-Normannicse',  Copenliagen, 
4to,  1786,  p.  57.  Of  this  version  lie  says  very  truly,  that  the  lan- 
gviage  is  extremely  barbarous ;  that  it  is  often  hard  to  discover 
whether  the  transcriber  means  the  Scots,  Mo  Ercs,  Dalriad, 
Cruachne,  Athacliath  of  Ireland,  or  the  Scots,  Mc  Ercs,  Dal- 
riedse,  Cruithne,  and  Alacluoith  of  Britain;  that  it  is  with  great 
diffidence  that  he  ventures  to  print  these  extracts,  and  that 
his  principal  inducement  was  a  hope  that  such  a  specimen 
might  suggest  to  some  Irish  gentleman  the  idea  of  publishing, 
at  least,  the  more  material  parts  of  these  valuable  records, 
in  the  original. 

"  After  such  a  modest  avowal,  no  man  can  find  pleasure  in 
noticing  the  many  errors  in  Mr.  Johnston's  work.  But  histo- 
rical truth  demands  that  those  errors  wliich  affect  the  very 
foundations  of  history,  should  be  rectified. 

"At  471,  Mr.  Johnston's  edition  states,  'The  Irish  plun- 
dered the  Saxons.  Matthew,  in  the  book  of  the  Cuanac, 
says  it  was  in  472'. 

"  Now",  continues  Dr.  O'Conor,  "  the  very  words  of  the 
original  are :  '  Preda  secunda  Saxoniun  de  Hibernia,  ut  alii 
dicunt,   in  isto   anno   deducta  est,   vit  Mocteus  dicit.     Sic 
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Libro  Cuanac  inveni'.  That  is,  'In  471,  Ireland  was  plun- 
dered a  second  time  by  the  Saxons  this  year,  as  some  say,  as 
Mocteus  says.  I  found  it  so  in  the  Annals  of  Cuanac'  [sic] — In 
Johnston's  two  short  lines  there  are  four  material  errors. — First, 
he  makes  the  Irish  plunder  the  Saxons ;  whereas  the  truth  is, 
that  the  Saxons  a  second  time  plundered  them. — Secondly,  he 
makes  the  annals  quote  Matthew ;  whereas  even  the  interpo- 
lated copy  in  the  musemn  has  Mactenus :  the  original  is  pro- 
perly Mocteus,  who  was  an  Irish  writer  of  the  fifth  century. 
Thirdly,  he  makes  this  Matthew  a  writer  in  the  book  of 
Cuanac. — Fourthly,  he  makes  the  book  of  Cuanac  refer  these 
transactions  to  472 ! 

"  At  473,  Johnston's  edition  gives  only  '  The  Skirmish  of 
Bui' ;  whereas  the  original  has  some  foreign  history  under  that 
year,  and  then  adds :  '  Quies  Docci  Episcopi  Sancti,  Brittonum 
Abbatis.  [The  death  of  Docci,  a  holy  bishop,  Abbot  of  the 
Britons.]  Dorngal  Bri-Eile  f.  Laigniu  ria  n  AHll  Molt. 
[The  Battle  of  Bri  Eile  Avas  gained  over  the  Leinster  men 
by  Ami  Molt.]' 

"  At  482,  Johnston's  edition  has  "  The  Battle  of  Oche. 
From  the  time  of  Cormac  to  this  battle,  a  period  intervened 
of  206  years'. 

"  Now  here  the  original  is  strangely  perverted  and  falsified. 

"  The  words  of  the  original  are — '  A.r.  482 — Bellum  Oche 
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la  Lug.  mac  Laegaire  agus  le  Mviircearta  mac  Erca,  in  quo  lect.  iv. 
cecidit  Alill  Moll  [recte,  Molt].    A  Concobaro  filio  Nesse  usque 
ad  Cormacum  filium  Airt  anni  cccviii.,  a  Cormaco  usque  ad  hoc  annai,s  of 
bellum  cxvi.,    ut  Cuana  scripsit'.      [That    is,  a.d.   482 — The    ^'''^^^■ 
Battle  of  Ocha  by  Lughaidh,  the  son  of  Laegaire,   and  Muir- 
ceartach,  son  of  Earc,  in  ■which  Alill  Molt  fell.    From  Concobar, 
son  of  Nesse,  to  Cormac,  son  of  Airt,  308  years.     From  Cor- 
mac  to  this  battle  116  years,  as  Cuana  has  written.] 

"  It  would  reqmre",  says  Dr.  O'Conor,  "  a  quarto  volume 
as  large  as  Mr.  Johnston's  whole  work,  to  point  out  the  errors 
of  his  edition,  with  such  illustrations  as  these  unexplored  re- 
gions of  Irish  history  seem  to  reqiiire. — The  Ulster  Annals", 
he  continues,  "  are  T\Titten  part  in  Latin,  and  part  in  Irish,  and 
both  languages  are  so  mixed  up,  that  one  sentence  is  often  in 
words  of  both ;  a  circumstance  which  renders  a  faithful  edition 
of  the  original  difficult.  In  some  instances  the  Irish  words  are 
few,  in  others  numerous, — in  both,  the  version  must  be  included 
in  hyphens,  to  separate  it  from  the  text.  The  author  of  this 
Catalogue  has  most  faithfully  adhered  to  the  original — tran- 
scribing the  whole  of  this,  and  of  the  preceding  MS.  from  the 
Bodleian  MS.,  Rawlinson  489,  and  inserting  literal  versions  of 
the  Irish  words  in  each  sentence,  so  as  to  preserve  not  only  the 
meaning,  but  the  manner  of  the  author,  from  the  year  431  to 
1131". — Stowe  Catalogue,  vol.  i.,  p.  174. 

Another  copy  of  these  annals  noticed  by  Dr.  O'Conor,  "  con- 
tains", he  says,  "117  written  folios.  This  volume  has  copious 
extracts  from  the  Bodleian  original,  from  1156  to  1303,  in- 
clusive ;  and  it  has  the  merit,  also,  of  marginal  collations  with 
the  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  Clarendon,  tom.  36,  in  Ays- 
cough's  Catalogue,  No.  4787;  which  appears  from  this  collation 
to  be  in  many  places  interpolated.  It  has  been  collated,  also, 
with  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  written  by  one  O'Connel, 
who  was  still  more  ignorant  than  the  former  transcriber,  as  may 
be  seen  by  inspecting  the  MS. — Ayscough,  tom.  xHx.,  4795". 
—Ibid.,  p.  176. 

[There  is  an  English  translation  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster  in 
the  British  Museum — Clarendon  MS.,  vol.  xlix.,  Ayscough's 
Catalogue,  No.  4795 ;  commencing  with  the  coming  of  Palla- 
dius  into  Ireland,  a.d.  431,  and  coming  down  to  a.d.  1303  (or 
1307),  as  thus  written;  but  there  is  a  defect  from  1131  to 
1156,  at  page  65.  The  writing  appears  to  be  of  Sir  James 
Ware's  time  (XVII.  Century),  and  the  Latin  of  the  original  is 
not  translated.  This  is  the  volume  with  which  Doctor  O'Conor 
says  that  he  made  marginal  collations  of  the  above  manuscript ; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  Lis  library  reference  is  wrong,  as  well 
as  that  to  the  number  in  Ayscough's  Catalogue. 
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find  any  translator's  name  to  it;  no  "  one  O'Connel".  1  think  it 
possible  that  the  reverend  doctor  never  saw  it.  The  Clarendon 
MS.,  xxxvi.,  British  Museum,  with  which  Dr.  O'Conor  says 
the  Stowe  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster  was  collated,  is  only  a 
collection  of  short  liistorical  pieces,  and  extracts  from  unac- 
knowledged Annals.  The  writing  is  like  Ware's,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  volume  i..  No.  4787.  The  reverend  doctor  does 
not  appear  to  have  seen  this  volume  any  more  than  the  other ; 
or  if  he  did  really  see  them,  it  is  very  strange  that  he  should 
leave  his  readers  to  beheve  that  they  were  both  full  copies,  and 
wiitten  in  the  original  Irish  hand.] 

That  the  reverend  doctor  is  quite  correct  in  these  strictures 
on  Johnston's  publication,  he  has  given  ample  proof  here ;  but 
his  own  inaccurate  readings  of  the  original  text  are  full  of  con- 
tradictions, and  are  often  as  erroneous  as  those  of  Johnston ; 
and  liis  translations  and  deductions  are  as  incorrect  and  unjusti- 
fiable. And,  notwithstanding  the  respect  in  which  his  name 
and  that  of  his  more  accurate  grandfather,  the  venerable  Charles 
O'Conor  of  Belanagare,  are  held  by  every  investigator  of  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  Ireland,  still  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  his  own  writings — as  regards  matters  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, in  his  Stowe  Catalogue,  and  in  Iris  Rerum  Hibernicarum 
Scriptores, — would  require  very  copious  corrections  of  the  inac- 
curacies of  text,  as  well  as  of  the  many  erroneous  translations, 
unauthorized  deductions,  and  unfounded  assumptions  which 
they  contain. 

To  retvu-n  to  the  Annals  of  Senait  Mac  Manus. 

The  volmne  in  vellum  containing  the  beautiful  copy  of  these 
annals  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  commences  with 
three  leaves  which  appear  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  fine  copy  of 
Tighernach  [see  Appendix,  No.  XLIV.]  After  this  the  Annals 
of  Senait  Mac  Manus,  which  begin  with  a  long  line  of  calends 
or  initials  of  years,  some  of  which  are  very  briefly  filled  up,  but 
without  dates,  except  occasionally  the  years  of  the  world's  age, 
while  others  remain  totally  blank. 

These  Annals  begin  thus — "Anno  ab  Incarnatione  Domini 
ccccxxxi.,  Palladius  ad  Scotos  a  Celestino  urbis  Rome  Epis- 
copo,  ordinatiir  Episcopus,  Actio  et  Valeriano  Coss.  Primus 
mittitiu-  in  Hiberniam,  ut  Christum  credere  potiussent,  anno 
Theodosii  viii."  That  is:  "  In  the  year  from  the  Incarnation  of 
our  Lord  four  hundred  and  thirty-one,  Palladius  is  ordained 
bishop  to  the  Scoti  by  Celestine,  Bishop  of  the  City  of  Rome, 
in  the  consulship  of  Aetius  and  Valerianus.  He  was  the  first 
who  was  sent  to  Ireland,  that  they  might  believe  in  Christ,  in 
the  eighth  year  of  Theodosius". 
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"  Anno  ccccxxxii. — Patricius  pervenit  ad  Hibemiam  in  anno  lect.  iv. 
Tlieodosii  j unions,  primo  anno  Episcopatus  Sixti  xlii.,  Rom. 
EccL,    sic   enumerant   Beda,    et   Marcellinus,    et   Isidorus   iriANNALsor 
Chronicis  suis.  in  xii.  an.  Leaghaire  mic  Neiir.    "  Anno  432 —  Ulstek. 
Patrick  came  to  Ireland  in  the  ninth  year  of  Theodosius  the 
Younger,   and   first  of  the   episcopacy   of   Sixtus,    the    forty- 
second  Bishop  of  Rome,  so  Bede  and  Marcelhnns  and  Isidore 
enumerate   them  in  their  Chronicles,  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
Laeghaire  Mac  Neill". 

"  Anno  ccccxxxiv.     Prima  preda  Saxoninn  in  Hibernia. 

"  Anno  ccccxxxv.     Mors  Breasail  regis  Lagenise. 

"  Anno  ccccxxxvi.     Vel  hie  mors  Breasail". 

*'  Vels",  or  aliases,  occur  very  freqviently  in  the  early  part  of 
these  annals,  but  they  are  generally  written  in  a  later  and  in- 
ferior hand.  Doctor  O'Conor  notices  them  in  the  Bodleian 
copy,  but  has  not  observed  whether  they  are  written  in  the  ori- 
ginal hand  or  not. 

The  following  additional  early  notices  are  interesting. 

"  Anno  437.     Finbar  Mac  Hui  Bardene  [a  Saint]  died. 

"Anno  ccccxxxviii.     Chronicon  Magnum  Scriptum  est". 

This  was  the  Seanchas  Mor,  or  great  law  compilation,  re- 
ferred to  in  my  former  lectiu'e. 

"  Anno  ccccxxxix.  Secundinus,  Avixilius,  et  Iserninus  mit- 
tuntur  Episcopi  ipsi  in  Pliberniam,  in  auxilium  Patricii  ". 

It  is  not  until  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  that  these  an- 
nals begin  to  notice  more  than  two  or  three  events,  often  merely 
of  an  ecclesiastical  character.  Not  even  the  early  battles  with 
the  Danes  are  given  mth  anything  more  than  the  simple  record 
of  the  fact,  and  the  chief  persons  concerned,  or  the  names  of 
those  who  fell  on  such  occasions.  Nor  is  it  until  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century  that  they  commence  to  group  events,  and 
narrate  them  to  any  considerable  extent;  but  after  the  year 
1000,  they  become  diffuse  enough,  if  not  in  narrative,  at  least 
in  the  mention  of  distinct  events,  and  sometimes  in  both,  par- 
ticularly as  we  approach  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  book  is  written  on  fine  strong  vellum,  large  foHo  size, 
and  in  a  very  fine  style  of  penmanship. 

There  is  a  loss  of  forty-eight  years  between  the  years  1115  and 
1163,  the  begiiming  of  the  former  and  conclusion  of  the  latter 
only  remaining.  There  is  another  defect  between  the  years  1373 
and  1379 ;  and  the  volume  ends  imperfectly  v/ith  the  year  1504. 

The  whole  manuscript  volume,  in  its  present  condition, 
consists  of  121  folios  or  242  pages;  the  first  folio  being  paged 
12,  and  the  last  144,  from  which  it  appears  that  there  are  11 
folios,  or  twenty-two  pages,  lost  at  the  beginning,  and  12  folios, 
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^^T^  The  missing  years  between  1373  and  1379  do  not  interrupt 

Annals  of     the  pagination,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were 

Ulstek.        i^g^  £^.Qj^  ^l^g  original  MS.  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  of  which 

this  part  of  the  MS.  is  but  a  transcript.     The  first  tln-ee  folios 

are,  I  believe,  a  portion  of  the  Annals  of  Tighernach.     The 

third  leaf  belongs    to   neither   compilation.     The   fourth   leaf 

begins  the  MS.  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster.     [See  Appendix,  No. 

XLIV.] 

Throughout  this  MS.  the  annals  have  the  year  of  our  Lord 
prefixed  to  them,  but  they  are  antedated  by  one  year.  This  error 
is,  however,  generally  corrected  in  a  later  hand  throughout  the 
volume. 

Throughout  the  earlier  portion  especially  of  these  Annals  of 
Ulster,  the  text  is  a  mixture  of  Gaedhlic  and  Latm,  sometimes 
being  written  partly  in  the  one  language  and  partly  in  the 
other. 

It  may  be  remarked  also,  that  throughout  the  entire  MS. 
blank  spaces  had  been  left  by  the  original  scribe  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  and  that  in  these  spaces  there  have  been  added  by  a 
later  hand  several  events,  and  aliases  or  corrections  of  dates. 

It  Avill  have  been  seen  from  Dr.  O'Conor's  remarks  in  the 
Stowe  Catalogue,  that  the  copy  which  Bishop  Nicholson  des- 
cribed, in  his  work  called  "  Nicholson's  Irish  Library",  was 
carried  down  to  the  year  1541,  whilst  the  Dublin  copy  in  its 
present  state  ends  with  1504.  [See  Nicholson's  Irish  Library, 
p.  37.]  There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  be  certain  that 
this  is  the  identical  volume  or  copy  of  the  same  Annals  men- 
tioned by  him  in  his  Appendix  (6 ;  p.  243).  [See  discussion 
on  the  Annals  of  Loch  CS;  infra.] 


It  may  seem  that  I  have  dwelt  with  too  much  prolixity  on 
the  technical  details  of  the  Annals  hitherto  considered;  but 
I  believe  their  importance  fidly  warrants  this.  They  form  the 
great  framework  around  which  the  fabric  of  our  history  is  yet 
to  be  built  up.  The  copies  of  them  which  now  remain  are  un- 
fortunately all  imperfect  and  widely  separated,  in  difi:erent  libra- 
ries and  MSS.  collections ;  and  in  the  critical  examination  of 
them  (short  as  such  an  examination  must  be  in  lectures  such 
as  the  present),  and  the  collation  of  all  the  evidences  we 
can  bring  together  about  them,  I  believe  that  I  am  doing  good 
service  to  the  future  historian  of  Ireland. 


LECTURE  V. 


[Delivered  June  19,  1856.] 


The  Annals  (continued).  5.  The  Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  hitherto  sometimes 
called  The  Annals  of  lulronan.  Of  the  Plain  of  Magh  Slecht.  6.  The 
Annals  of  Connacht.    Remarks  on  the  so-called  Annals  of  Boyle. 

In  my  last  Lecture  I  gave  you  some  account  of  the  Annals  of 
Innisfallen,  and  those  of  Senait  MacManus,  commonly  called 
the  Annals  of  Ulster:  having  on  the  previous  day  commenced 
with  the  earlier  compilation  of  Tighernach.  Thus  we  have 
disposed  of  the  most  of  the  earlier  compilations  in  that  list  of 
the  more  important  annals,  which  I  named  to  you  as  the 
sources  of  our  history,  which  it  was  my  intention,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  these  Lectures,  to  bring  under  your  notice. 

Before,  however,  we  reach  the  last  and  greatest  monument 
of  the  learning  of  the  Gaedhils,  called  the  Annals  of  the  Fovir 
Masters,  there  remain  at  least  four  other  remarkable  collections 
for  your  consideration :  the  Annals  of  Kilronan,^^®^  or  rather  of 
Inis  Mac  Nerinn  in  Locli  Ce,  as  they  ought  to  be  called ;  the 
Annals  of  Boyle ;  those  called  the  Annals  of  Connacht ;  and 
Mac  Firbis'  Chronicinn  Scotorum;  and  it  is  to  these  works 
that,  proceeding  in  regular  order,  I  shall  have  tliis  evening 
to  direct  your  attention. 

And  first,  of  the  Annals  which  have  been  known  for  some  of  the 
time  under  the  name  of  the  Annals  of  Kilronan,  but  which,  loch^ce!^ 
I  think,  it  will  presently  be  seen  should  be  called  the  Annals 
of  Inis  Mac  Nerinn  in  Loch  Ce. 

The  only  copy  of  these  Annals  known  to  exist  at  present  is 
that  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Class  H.  1,  19. 
It  is  on  vellmn,  of  small  folio  size ;  the  original  writing  in  va- 
rious hands,  but  all  of  them  fine  and  accurate.  Several  leaves 
having,  however,  been  lost  from  the  original  volume  in  various 
parts  of  it,  the  chasms  are  filled  up,  sometimes  with  paper  and 
sometimes  with  vellum,  and  some  of  the  missing  annals  re- 

C38)lt  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  this  name  "Annals  of  Kilronan" 
was  applied  to  these  Annals,  which  are  referred  to  by  the  Four  Masters 
(see  Ann.  IV.  Masters,  Preface,  p.  xxviii.)  as  the  '  Book  of  the  O'Duigenans 
of  Kilronan'.  [They  are  so  referred  to  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  at  p.  778  of  the 
Annals,  note  (6)  to  a.d.  1013.]  Kilronan  was  in  the  country  of  the  Mac 
Dermotts,  in  the  present  County  of  Eoscommon. 
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_  stored,  althougli  in  an  inferior  style  of  penniansliip.  These 
restorations  are  principally  in  the  handwriting  of  Brian  Mac 
Dermot.  The  chief  defects  in  the  body  of  the  book  are  obser- 
vable from  the  year  1138  to  1170,  where  thirty-two  years  are 
missing;  and  from  the  year  1316  to  1462,  where  142  years  are 
missing.     The  year  1468  is  also  omitted. 

The  following  notices  will  sufficiently  show  the  names  of  the 
chief  transcriber,  of  the  owner,  and  the  time  of  transcribing 
the  volume. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1061  we  find  this  notice: — "  I  am 
fatigued  from  Brian  Mac  Dermot's  book;  Anno  Domini  1580. 
I  am  Philip  Badley". — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLV.] 

The  Christian  name  of  the  scribe  appears  in  several  places 
from  this  to  the  end  of  the  year  1588 ;  but  a  memorandum  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1515  is  conclusive  in  identifying  not  only 
the  chief  transcriber,  but  the  date  of  the  original  transcipt,  as 
well  as  the  place  in  which,  and  the  person  for  whom,  tlie  volmne 
was  transcribed  or  compiled : — 

"  I  rest  from  this  work.  May  God  grant  to  the  man  [that 
is,  the  owner]  of  this  book,  to  return  safely  from  Athlone ;  that 
is  Brian,  the  son  of  Ritaidhrigh  Mac  Dermot.  I  am  Philip  who 
wrote  this,  1588,  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  Saint  Brendan 
in  particular.  And  Cluo,in  Hi  Bhraoin  is  my  place". — [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLVL] 

Of  this  Badley,  if  that  be  his  real  name,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  learn  anything  more  than  what  he  has  written  of 
himself  in  this  volume.  I  may  observe,  however,  that  the  name 
of  Philip  was  not  uncommon  in  the  learned  family  of  G'Duihli- 
ghenainn  or  Duigenau;  and  Cluain  I  Bhraoin,  where  Philip 
wrote  this  book,  was  at  this  time  the  residence  of  a  branch  of  the 
O Duihhglienainji  or  O'Duigenans,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing entry  in  these  Annals,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  owner 
of  the  book,  Brian  Mac  Dermot,  at  the  year  1581 : — "  Fear- 
caogadh  O'Duigenan,  the  son  of  Fergal,  son  of  Philij),  died  at 
Cluain  I  Bhraoin'. — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLVIL] 

We  find,  too,  the  name  of  Duhhthach  O'Duigenain,  set 
down  as  a  scribe  in  the  book  at  the  end  of  the  year  1224. 

The  following  memorandum  at  the  end  of  the  page  at  which 
the  year  1462  commences  (the  book  is  not  paged),  gives  us  fur- 
ther reason  still  for  supposing  that  the  O'Duigenans  had  some 
connection  with  this  book.  It  runs  thus : — "  Three  leaves  and 
five  scores  of  vellum  that  are  contained  in  this  book,  per  me, 
Daniel  Duignan". — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLVIIL] 
This  memorandum  is  without  date ;  and  I  may  observe  that,  as 
the  book  contains  at  present  but  ninety -nine  of  the  original 
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leaves,  four  leaves  must  liave  been  lost  since  this  memorandum   lect. 


was  written.  ^  ,     .     ofthe 

I  have  not,   however,  quoted  these  memoranda  merely  m  annai.s  of 
order  to  show  by  what  particular  scribe  the  Annals  in  question 
were  written.     A  mistake  has,  it  appears  to  me,  been  long  cur- 
rent with  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  ]\IS.,  and  I  beheve  I  am 
in  a  position  to  correct  it. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  notices  just  referred  to  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  these  are  not  those  Annals,  or  that  '  Book  of  the 
O Duihhgenainns  of  Kilronan',  which  was  one  of  the  books  men- 
tioned by  the  Four  Masters  as  having  been  used  by  them  in  their 
compilation,  and  wloich  extended  from  the  year  900  to  the  year 
1563.  The  present  volume  begins  with  the  year  1014,  and  in  its 
original  form  ends  (imperfectly)  with  the  year  1571 ;  and  we 
find  that  one  of  the  O'Duigenan  family  was  a  transcriber  in 
the  early  j^art  of  it,  and  that  it  was  transcribed  at  Cluain  I 
Bhraoin.  But  it  is,  I  think,  more  than  probable  that  the 
volume  is  but  a  transcript  of  the  original  Book  of  the  O'Dui- 
genans  of  Kilronan,  made,  as  far  as  it  went,  for  Brian  Mac 
Dermot ;  and  that  to  the  text  of  this  transcript  that  noble  chief 
himself,  and  other  scribes,  made  several  additions,  carrying  the 
annals  down  to  the  year  1590,  or  two  years  before  his  death 
in  1592.  Such  is  the  opinion  at  which  I  have  arrived  as  to 
this  manuscript. 

That  the  present  volume  was  carried  down  to  the  year  1590, 
I  am  rather  fortunately  in  a  position  to  prove  beyond  any 
doubt,  having  myself  discovered  a  part  ofthe  continuation  in  the 
British  Museum  in  the  year  1849.  This  part  contains  sixteen 
consecutive  years,  and  part  of  a  dislocated  year,  extending  from 
the  latter  part  of  1568  to  1590,  but  still  leaving  a  chasm  in 
the  volume  from  1561  to  1568.  This  continuation  is  written 
partly  on  vellum  and  partly  on  paper,  in  various  hands,  among 
which  that  of  Brian  ]\Iac  Dermot  is  still  very  plainly  distin- 
guishable ;  and  the  following  translation  of  an  entry,  at  the  year 
1581,  with  Brian's  note  on  it,  seems  to  complete  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  volume : — 

"  Calvagh  {Calbhach),  the  son  of  Donnell,  son  of  Teige 
(Tadhg),  son  of  Cathal  O'Conor,  the  heir  of  Sligo  and  of 
Lower  Connacht,  without  dispute,  died  on  the  Friday  between 
the  two  Easters  [that  is,  between  Easter  Sunday  and  Low  Sun- 
day] in  this  year". — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLIX.] 
To  this  article  Brian  Mac  Dermot  adds  the  following  note : — 
"  And  the  death  of  this  only  son  of  Donnell  O'Conor  and 
Mor  Ai  Ruairc  is  one  of  the  most  lamentable  events  of  Erinn. 
And  there  never  came,  of  the  descendants  of  Brian  Luighneach 
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O'Conor]  a  man  of  his  years  a  greater  loss  than  him,  nor  is  it 
ikely  that  there  will  come.  And  this  loss  has  pained  the 
hearts  of  all  Connacht,  and  especially  it  has  pained  the  scholars 
and  poets  of  the  province  of  Connacht.  And  it  has  divided 
my  o^vll  heart  into  two  parts.  Uch !  Uch  !  how  pitiable  my 
condition  after  my  comrade  and  companion,  and  the  man  most 
dear  and  truthful  to  me  in  the  world ! 

"  I  am  Brian  Mac  Dermot,  who  wrote  this,  upon  Mac  Der- 
mot's  Rock ;  and  I  am  now  like  Olioll  Oluim  after  his  sons, 
when  they  were  slain,  together  with  Art  Aenfhir,  the  son  of 
Conn  of  the  Hundi'cd  Battles,  in  the  battle  of  Magh  Mucruimhe 
by  Mac  Con,  the  son  of  Mac  Niadh,  son  o£  Lughaidh;  or  Hke 
Deirdre  after  the  sons  of  Uisneach  had  been  treacherously  slain 
in  Eamhain  Mhacha  [Emania]  by  Conchohhar  the  son  of 
Fachtna,  son  of  Ruadh,  son  of  Rudliraidhe  [Conor  Mac 
Nessa]  ;  for  I  am  melancholy,  sorrowful,  distressed,  and  dis- 
pirited, in  grief  and  in  woe.  And  it  cannot  be  described  or 
related  how  I  feel  after  the  departure  of  my  companion  from 
me,  that  is  the  Calvach.  And  it  was  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  of  March  that  he  was  interred  in  SUgech  (Sligo)". — 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XLIX.] 

Mac  Dermots  Rock  {Carraig  Mhic-Diarmada),  and  the  Rock 
of  Loch  Ce  {Carraig  Locha  Ce)  were  the  popular  names  of  a 
castle  built  on  an  Island  in  Loch  Ce,  near  Boyle,  in  the  pre- 
sent County  of  Roscommon.  This  castle  was  the  chief  resi- 
dence and  stronsfhold  of  Mac  Dermot,  the  native  chief  and 
prince  of  Magh  Luirg  (or  JNIoylorg),  an  extensive  territory  in 
the  same  County  of  Roscommon. 

The  above  Brian  jNIac  Dermot,  the  owner,  restorer,  and  conti- 
nuator  of  these  Annals,  was  chief  of  Mash  Luirg  between  the 
years  1585  and  1592,  though  in  what  year  he  succeeded  his 
father,  Rory  {Ruaidhri),  the  son  of  Teige  {Tadhg),  I  am  not 
able  to  say.     The  father  Avas  chief  in  1540  and  1542. 

Of  Brian  Mac  Dermot  himself,  we  find  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters, — under  the  year  1585  (in  which  year  all  the 
native  chiefs  of  Erinn  were  palled  by  proclamation  to  a  parHa- 
ment  in  Dublin), — that  Tadlig  the  son  o£  Eoghan  Mac  Dermot 
attended  this  Parliament  as  deputy  from  jNIac  Dcnnot  of  INIagh 
Luirg ;  that  is,  Brian  the  son  of  Ruaidhri,  son  of  Tadlig,  son 
of  Ruaidhri  Og,  which  Brian  was  then  a  very  old  man.  And 
at  the  year  1592  the  same  Annals  record  the  death  of  this 
Brian  Mac  Dermot  in  the  following  words : 

"Mac  Dermot  of  Magh  Luirg, — Brian  the  son  of  Ruaidhri, 
son  of  Tadhg  Mac  Dermot,  died  in  the  month  of  November ; 
and  the  death  of  this  man  was  the  more  to  be  lamented,  be- 
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cause  tliere  was    no    other  like  him   of  the   claim   Maolrua-    lect.  v. 
naidh  ['Maelniny',  the  tribe  name  of  the  Mac  Dermots,]   to  ^^^.j^^ 
succeed  lum  in  the  chieftainship". — [See  orio-inal  in  Appendix,  annalsov 
No.  L.]  /  ^'^°«"'=- 

It  would  then  appear,  I  think,  that  these  cannot  be  the  so- 
called  Annals  of  Kilronan ;  but  that  they  are  those  called  the 
Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  quoted  by  Sir  James  Ware  in  his  work  on 
the  Bishops  of  Erinn,  is  by  no  means  certain. 

Dr.  Nicholson  (Protestant  Bishop  of  Derry,  and  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Cashel),  in  his  valuable  "  Irish  Historical  Li- 
brary", published  in  Dublin  in  1724,  p.  36,  thus  speaks  of  the 
Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  quoted  by  Sir  James  Ware: 

"  The  Annals  of  this  monastery  are  frequently  quoted  by 
Sir  James  Ware ;  but  all  that  he  ever  saw  was  a  Fragment  of 
them  (part  in  Latin  and  part  in  Irish)  beginning  at  1249  and 
ending  at  1408.  He  supposes  the  author  to  have  been  a  Canon- 
Regular  of  the  said  Abbey,  and  to  have  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  His  copy,  perhaps,  has  had  some 
farther  loss  since  it  fell  into  other  hands :  seeinaf  all  that  can  be 
now  said  of  it  is  '  Pars  A  nnalium  Ccenobii  S.  Trin.  de  Logh- 
koea,  incipiens  ah  An.  1249.  et  desinens  An.  1381.  ex  Hlber- 
nico  Idiomate  in  Angliciim  versa  ". 

The  same  writer  (Appendix  No.  6,  page  243)  says: 

"  The  most  valuable  collection  of  Irish  MSS.  that  I  have 
met  with,  in  any  private  hand,  here  in  Dublin,  next  to  that  of 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Clogher,  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr. 
John  Conry ;  who  has  great  numbers  of  our  Historico-Poetical 
Composures,  and  (being  a  perfect  master  of  their  language  and 
prosodia)  knows  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  them.  Amongst 
these,  there's 

"  1.  An  ancient  copy  of  the  Annates  Senatenses  (Annals  of 
Ulster),  written  on  Vellum  and  in  a  fair  character;  but  imper- 
fect at  the  beginning  and  end :  for  it  begins  at  the  Year  454, 
ten  Years  later  than  the  Duke  of  Chandois's,  and  ends  (about 
50  years  sooner)  at  1492. 

"2.  There  is  also,  in  the  same  Letter  and  Parchment,  and  the 
same  folio  Volume,  a  copy  of  the  Annals  of  the  Old  Abbey  of 
Inch-Maccreen,  an  island  in  the'  Lake  of  Loghkea,  very  diffe- 
rent from  those  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  an  abbey  (in  the  same 
Loch)  of  a  much  later  foundation.  This  book  commences  at 
the  year  1013,  and  ends  with  1571. 

"  3.  He  has  likewise  the  original  Annals  of  Donegal  (or  the 
Quatuor  Magistri),  signed  by  the  proper  hands  of  the  four 
Masters  themselves,  who  were  the  Compilers  of  that  Chronicle", 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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LECT.  V.        This,  indeed,  is  a  most  valuable  notice  from  the  very  candid 

Of  the  Bisliop  Nicholson. 

Annals  op  The  Annals  of  the  Old  Abbey  of  Inis  Maccreen,  j^i'operly 
Inis  Mac  Nerinn,  an  island  in  Loch  Ce,  which  he  mentions, 
are  beyond  any  doubt  those  which  I  have  already  identified  as 
such.  According  to  Conry's  report  to  the  bishop,  these  Annals 
commenced  with  the  year  1013,  and  ended  with  1571 ;  but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  year  1013  is  a  mere  mistake  for  1014, 
with  which  the  book  commences  in  its  present,  and  I  am  sure 
in  its  then  condition.  For  it  commences  with  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Clontarf ;  and  as  the  original  page  is  much  de- 
faced and  the  date  totally  illegible,  and  as  the  date  of  that 
great  event  is  given  by  the  Four  Masters  under  the  year  1013, 
it  seems  probable  that,  without  looking  to  the  copy  of  the 
whole  annal,  and  the  date  mentioned  below,  Conry  gave  that 
year  as  tlie  commencement  of  the  book  to  the  bishop.  The 
last  page  of  the  year  1571,  with  which  the  volume  (without 
the  British  Museum  addition)  ends,  is  also  illegible,  showing 
plainly  that  the  book  had  been  a  long  time  lying  without  a 
cover,  probably  in  the  ruined  residence  of  some  departed  mem- 
ber of  the  INIac  Dermot  family,  before  it  passed  into  Conry's 
hands.  Still,  notwithstanding  that  Conry  gave  this  book  the 
name  of  the  Annals  of  the  Abbey  of  Inis  Mac  Nerinn  of  Loch 
Ce,  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  circumstances  under  wliich  they 
were  written,  that  they  were  not  the  annals  of  that  abbey,  if 
any  such  annals  ever  existed. 

There  is  some  mystery  as  to  the  way  this  volume  passed 
from  the  hands  of  John  Conry.  It  was,  however,  purchased 
at  the  sale  of  the  books  of  Dr.  John  O'Fergus,  in  1766,  by 
Dr.  Leland,  the  historian,  along  with  the  Annals  of  Ulster, — a 
transcript  made  for  the  doctor  of  the  first  volume  of  the  An- 
nals of  the  Four  Masters, —  and  the  imperfect  autograph  of  the 
second  volume,  described  above  by  Dr.  Nicholson, — and  placed 
by  him  (Dr.  Leland)  in  the  College  Library,  where  the  group 
may  now  be  seen  together.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  actually 
have  still  in  existence  a  copy  of  the  printed  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  the  patriotic  Doctor  O'Fergus,  which  is  preserved 
along  with  several  other  memorials  of  him,  by  his  worthy  great- 
grandson,  my  esteemed  friend,  James  Marinus  Kennedy,  Esq. 
(of  47  LoAver  Glovicester  Street,  in  this  city),  who  has  kindly 
permitted  me  to  consult  this  interesting  catalogue.  On  exa- 
mining it,  I  found  included  in  it  the  Annals  of  Ulster, — a  tran- 
script of  the  first  vohune  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
by  Hugh  O'MuUoy,  an  excellent  scribe,  in  two  volumes, — and 
the  imperfect  autograph  copy  of  the  second  volume, — among 
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several  other  MSS.  of  less  value,  set  down  for  sale ;  but  no    lect.  v. 


account  of  the  Annals  of  the  Abbey  of  Inis  Mac  Nerinn,  men- 
tioned by  John  Conry  in  his  communication  to  Dr.  Nicholson,  an.nai.s  of 
So  far  indeed  we  have  lost  the  direct  evidence  of  the  volvime 
being  that  which  Conry  had  mentioned  to  the  bishop ;  but  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  purchased  by  the  College  along  with  the 
other  books  and  transcripts  belonging  to  Conry 's  collection,  the 
identity  in  the  years  of  its  beginning  and  ending,  and  the 
original  locality  to  which  it  was  referred,  which,  though  erro- 
neous, was  approximately  correct,  can  leave  no  rational  doubt 
of  its  being  the  reputed  Annals  of  the  Abbey  of  Inis  Mac 
Nerinn  in  Loch  Ce,  though  the  internal  evidences  clearly  prove 
it  to  be  the  Annals  of  the  Rock  of  Loch  Ce,  or  Mac  Dcrmot's 
Rock,  the  residence  of  the  owner  and  part-compiler,  Brian  Mac 
Dermot,  in  1590.  Indeed  even  the  wanting  link  above  alluded 
to  is  supplied  in  a  contemporary  list  or  catalogue  of  the  Irish 
books  sold  at  Dr.  O'Fergus's  sale,  which  is  preserved  in  (pasted 
into)  a  MS.  volume  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy (commonly  known  by  the  name  of  "  Vallancey's  Green 
Book"),  and  contains  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  and  the 
prices  at  which  the  various  Irish  MSS.  there  were  sold.  For 
in  that  list  I  find  it  mentioned  that  Dr.  Leland  bought  "  No. 
2427,  Annals  of  the  4  Masters,  3  vols,  [the  two  volumes  of  tran- 
scription and  one  of  autograph  before  mentioned],  a  fine  MS., 
£7  19s.";  and  also,  "  2410,  Annals  of  Ulster,  by  the  4  Masters 
[sic],  a  very  ancient  MS.  on  vellum";  and  "2411,  Continu- 
ation of  the  Annals  of  Tighernach,  very  ancient,  on  vellum", 
both  together  for  £18.  The  last  mentioned  MS.  was,  I  have 
no  doubt,  the  one  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  mistaken  by 
the  maker  of  the  catalogue  for  a  "  Continuation  of  Tighernach", 
probably  only  because  he  could  make  no  better  guess  at  what 
it  really  was.  And  it  is  singular  that  this  volume  is  now  lettered 
"  Tighernaci  Continuatio"  on  the  back  (H.  1.  19,  T.C.D.) 

I  have  thus,  I  think,  conclusively  identified  the  MS.  spoken 
of  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  as  the  "  Annals  of  Kilronan",  and  1  have 
identified  it  as  one  different  from  the  original  Book  of  the 
O'Duigenans  of  Kilronan,  referred  to  by  the  Four  Masters. 
Whether  that  MS.  is  or  is  not  the  same  as  the  Annals  of  Loch 
CS,  referred  to  by  Sir  James  Ware,  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  me  to  be  by  any  means  clearly  settled  by  Nicholson,  the  ac- 
curacy of  whose  descriptions  of  Irish  MSS.  is  not  always  im- 
plicitly to  be  depended  on.  Certainly  Sir  James  Ware  does 
quote  from  what  he  calls  the  Annals  of  Loch  Ce  at  the  year 
1217,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  though  in  the  passage  before 
quoted  from  Nicholson,  that  writer  positively  says  that  "  all  he 
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(Ware)  ever  saw  was  a  fragment  of  tliem,  beginning  at  1249 
and  ending  at  1408". 

The  references  by  Ware  to  tliese  Annals  are  in  bis  "  History 
of  the  Bisbops".  In  tbe  fu-st  vobnne  of  tbis  important  work 
(as  edited  by  Walter  Harris,  pp.  84,  250,  252,  271),  we  find  it 
stated  on  tbe  autbority  of  tbe  Annals  of  "Longb  Kee"  (Locb 
CJ),  that  Adam  O'Muirg  (^Annadh  0'j\TuireadJiai(!h),'Bisliop  of 
Ardagh  (Ardachadh),  died  in  the  year  1217  ;  Cairhre  O'Scoba, 
Bishop  of  Rapboe  (Rath  Bhotha),  in  the  year  1275 ;  William 
Mac  Casac,  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  in  the  year  1373;  and  John 
Colton,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  the  year  1404.  On  refer- 
ence to  our  volume  of  Annals,  we  find  tbe  death  of  Annadh 
O Muireadhaigh  and  Cairhre  O'Scoba  under  the  respective  years 
of  1217  and  1275.  Tbe  other  years,  1373  and  1404,  are  now 
lost,  though  these  lost  sheets  were  probably  in  existence  in 
Ware's  time. 

The  following  little  note,  written  in  tbe  lower  margin  of  the 
eleventh  page  of  tbe  fragment  in  tbe  British  Museum,  is  not 
without  interest  in  tracing  tbis  very  volume  of  Annals  to  the 
possession  of  the  family  of  Sir  James  Ware. 

"  Honest,  good,  hospitable  Robert  Ware,  Esq.,  of  Stephen's 
Green ;  James  Magrath  is  his  servant  for  ever  to  command". 

Tliis  Robert  was  the  son  of  the  very  candid  writer  on  Irish 
history  just  mentioned.  Sir  James  Ware ;  and  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  this  entry  was  made  in  the  book,  of  which  tbe  fragment  in 
the  British  Museum  formed  a  part,  wliile  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  either  tbe  father  or  the  son. 

Having  thus  endeavoured,  and  I  trust  successfully,  to  identify 
for  tbe  first  time  tbis  valuable  book  of  Irish  Annals,  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  character  of  its  contents,  so  as  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  its  value,  as  a  large  item  in  tbe  mass  of  materials 
which  still  exist  for  an  ample  and  authentic  History  of  Ireland. 

These  Annals  of  Loch  CS,  as  I  shall  henceforth  call  them, 
commence  with  tbe  year  of  our  Lord  1014,  containing  a  very 
good  account  of  tbe  Battle  of  Clontarf ;  tbe  death  of  the  ever 
memorable  Brian  Boroimhe ;  the  final  overthrow  of  the  whole 
force  of  tbe  Danes,  assisted  as  they  were  by  a  numerous  army 
of  auxiliaries  and  mercenaries;  and  the  total  destruction  of 
their  cruel  and  barbarous  sway  within  the  'Island  of  Saints'. 

The  first  page  of  tbe  book  is  nearly  illegible,  but  it  was  restored 
on  inserted  paper  in  a  very  good  band,  at  Cam  Oilltriallaigh  in 
Connacht,  on  tbe  1st  of  November  1698,  by  S.  Mac  Conmidhe. 

The  account  of  the  Battle  of  Clontarf  just  alluded  to,  is  es- 
pecially interesting  because  it  contains  many  details  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  tbe  other  annals  now  remaining  to  us. 
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In  clironology  as  well  as  tlie  general  character,  tlie  Annals  of  lect.  v. 
Loch  Ce  resemble  the  Annals  of  Tighernach,  the  Annals  of  Ul-  ^^  ,^ 
ster,  and  the  Chronicum  Scotormn ;  but  they  are  much  more  annals  op 
copious  in  details  of  the  affairs  of  Connacht  than  any  of  our 
other  annals,  not  excepting  even,  perhaps,  the  Chronicle  now 
known   as  the  Annals  of  Connacht, — a  collection  which  will 
presently  engage  our  attention.    And  as  all  these  additional  de- 
tails involve  much  of  family  history  and  topography,  every  item 
of  them  will  be  deemed  valuable  by  the  diligent  investigator  of 
our  history  and  antiquities. 

The  dates  are  always  written  in  the  original  hand,  and  in 
Roman  numerals,  represented  by  Irish  letters. 

The  text  is  all  in  the  ancient  Gaedlihc  characters,  and  mainly 
in  the  Gaedhlic  language,  but  mixed  occasionally  with  Latin, 
particularly  in  recording  births  and  deaths,  when  sometimes  a 
sentence  is  given  partly  in  both  languages,  as  at  A.D.  1087, 
which  runs  thus : 

"  The  Battle  of  Conncliail  in  the  temtory  of  Corann  (in 
Sligo),  was  gained  by  Rory  O'Connor  of  the  yellow  hound, 
sou  of  Hvigh  of  the  gapped  spear,  over  Hugh  the  son  of  Art 
O'Ruairc ;  and  the  best  men  of  the  Conmaicne  were  slaughtered 
and  slain. — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LI.] 

"  In  this  year  was  born  Torloch  O'Conor". — [See  Appendix, 
No.  LIL] 

The  following  specimen  of  the  style  and  copiousness  of  the 
Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  may  be  appropriately  introduced.  The 
same  events  are  given  in  but  a  few  lines  in  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  1256  It  is  the  account  of  the  cele- 
brated Battle  of  Magh  Slecht  (or  Plain  of  Genuflexions). — 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LIIL] 

"A  great  army  was  raised  by  Walter  Mac  Rickard  Mac 
William  Burke,  against  Fedhlim,  the  son  of  Catlial  Crohlidliearg 
[or  Cathal  O'Connor  of  the  red  hand],  and  against  Aedh  [or 
llugh]  the  son  oi  Feidhlim;  and  against  the  son  of  Tighernaii 
O'Ruairc.  And  it  was  a  long  time  before  this  period  since  a 
host  so  nmnerous  as  this  was  collected  in  Erinn,  for  their  num- 
ber was  counted  as  twenty  thovisand  to  a  man.  And  these  great 
hosts  marched  to  Magh-JEo  [Mayo]  of  the  Saxons,  and  from 
that  to  Balla,  and  from  that  all  over  Luighne  [Leyney],  and 
they  ravaged  Luighne  in  all  directions  around  them.  And  they 
came  to  Achadh  Conaire  [Achonry],  and  sent  messengers  thence 
to  the  C liaghallaigh  [O'Reillys),  calling  upon  them  to  come  to 
meet  them  at  C7'os-JJoire-Chaoin,  upon  the  south  end  of  Brat- 
SJdiabh  in  Tir-  Tuathal.  And  the  O'Reillys  came  to  Clachan 
Mucadha  on  Sliabh-an-Iarainn,  but  tliey  turned  back  without 
having  obtained  a  meeting  from  the  English. 
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"It  was  on  that  very  day,  Friday  precisely,  and  tlie  day  of 
the  festival  of  the  Cross,  above  all  days,  that  Conchohhar  the 
son  of  Tighernan  O'Ruairc,  assembled  the  men  of  Breifiie  and 
Conmaicne,  and  all  others  whom  he  could,  under  the  command 
of  Aedli  O'Conor,  as  were  also  the  best  men  of  Connacht,  and 
of  the  Siol  Muireadhaigh  [the  O'Conors].  And  the  best  (or 
noblest)  that  were  of  that  host  were  Conor  the  son  of  Tigher- 
nan O'Ruairc,  Kmg  of  the  Ui  Briuifi  and  Conmaicne ;  Cathal 
OFlaithhheartaigh  [O'Flaherty] ,  and  Murchadh  Finn  OFergli- 
ail;  and  Huaidhri  OFloinn  of  the  wood ;  and  Flann  Mac  Oireach- 
taigh;  and  Do7in  6g  Mac  Oireachtaigh ;  and  a  great  body  of  the 
O'Kellys ;  and  Mac  Dermot's  three  sons ;  and  Dcrmot  O'Flan- 
nagan ;  and  Cathal  the  son  of  Diiarcan  OHeaghra  (O'Hara) ; 
and  the  two  sons  of  Tighernan  O'Conor,  and  Giolla-na- 
Naomh  OTaidhg  [O'Teige.]  And  numerous  indeed  were  the 
warriors  of  Connacht  there.  And  where  the  van  of  that  host 
overtook  the  O'Reillys  was  at  Soiltean-na-nGasan ;  and  they 
pursued  them  to  Alt  Tighe  Mhic  Cuirin.  Here  the  new  recruits 
of  the  O'Reillys  turned  upon  the  united  hosts,  and  three  times 
drove  them  back.  The  main  body  of  the  hosts  then  came  up, 
but  not  till  some  of  their  people  had  been  killed,  and  among 
them  Dermot  O'Flaunagan,  and  Mac  Maonaigh,  and  CoicU 
O'Coicle  [Cokely  O'Cokely],  and  many  more. 

"Both  armies  now  marched  to  Alt-na-h-Eilti,  and  to  Doirin 
Cranncha,  between  Ath-na-Beithighe  and  Bel  an  Bheallaigh, 
and  Coill  Fassa,  and  Coill  Airthir,  upon  Sliabh  an  larainn. 
Here  the  O'Reillys  turned  firmly,  ardently,  furiously,  wildly, 
ungovernably,  against  the  son  of  Feidhlim  [O'Conor],  and  all 
the  men  of  Connacht  who  were  with  him,  to  avenge  upon  them 
their  wrongs  and  oppression.  And  each  party  then  urged  their 
people  against  the  other,  that  is  the  Ui  Bnuin  and  the  Con- 
nacht forces.  Then  arose  the  Connacht  men  on  the  one  side  of 
the  battle,  bold,  expert,  precipitate,  ever  moving.  And  they 
drew  up  in  a  bright-flaming,  quick-handed  phalanx,  valiant, 
firm,  iinited  in  their  ranks,  under  the  command  of  their  brave, 
strong-armed,  youthful  prince,  Aedli  [Hugh]  the  son  of  Feidh- 
lim, son  of  Cathal  the  red-handed.  And,  certainly,  the  son  of 
the  high  king  had  in  him  the  fury  of  an  inflamed  chief,  the 
valour  of  a  champion,  and  the  bravery  of  a  hero  upon  that  day. 

"  And  a  bloody,  heroic,  and  triumphant  battle  then  was 
foucflit  between  them.  Numbers  were  killed  and  wounded  on 
both  sides.  And  Conor,  the  son  of  Tighernan  (O'Ruairc), 
King  of  B7'eifne,  and  Murchadh  Finn  OFerghaill  [Murrogh 
Finn  O'Ferall],  and  Aedh  [Hugh]  OTerall,  and  Maolrua- 
naidh  [Maelroney]  Mac  Donnogh,  with  many  more,  were  left 
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wounded  on  the  field.     And  some  of  tliese  died  of  accumu-    lect.  v. 


lated  wounds  in  their  own  houses ;  amonc  whom  were  Morrosrh  ^,  , 

'  o  ^  _        o      Qf  the 

Finn  O'Ferall ;  and  Flann  Mac  Oireachtaigh  was  killed  in  the  annals  ov 
deadly  strife  of  the  battle,  with  many  others.  And  now  what 
those  who  had  knowledge  of  this  battle  [who  witnessed  this 
battle]  say,  is,  that  neither  the  warriors  on  either  side,  nor  the 
champions  of  the  great  battle  themselves,  could  gaze  at  the  face 
of  the  chief  king;  for  there  were  two  great  royal,  torch-like, 
broad  eyes,  flaming  and  rolling  in  his  forehead ;  and  every  one 
feared  to  address  him  at  that  time,  for  he  was  beyond  speaking 
distance  in  advance  of  the  hosts,  going  to  attack  the  battalions 
of  the  Ui  Briuin.  And  he  raised  his  battle-cry  of  a  chief  king 
and  his  champion  shout  aloud  in  the  middle  of  the  great  battle ; 
and  he  halted  not  from  his  career  until  the  force  of  the  Ui 
Briuin  utterly  gave  way. 

"  There  were  killed  on  this  spot  Cathal  O'Reilly,  King  of 
the  Muintir  Maoibnordha,  and  of  the  clan  oi  Aedh  F'inn,  and 
his  two  sons  along  with  him,  namely — Donnell  Roe  and  Niall ; 
and  his  brother  Cuchonnacht;  and  Cathal  Duhh  O'Reilly's  three 
sons,  GeofFry,  Fergal,  and  Donnell.  And  Annadh,  the  son  of 
Donnell  O'Reilly,  was  killed  by  Conor,  the  son  of  Tighernan 
(O'Ruairc),  and  the  Blind  O'Reilly,  that  is,  Niall;  and  Tigher- 
nan Mac  Brady,  and  Gilla- Michael  Mac  Taichly,  and  Donogh 
0' Bibsaiyh,  and  Manus  Mac  Gilla-Duibh,  and  over  three  score 
of  the  best  of  their  people  along  with  them.  And  there  were 
sixteen  men  of  the  O'Reilly  family  killed  there  also. 

"  This  was  the  Battle  of  Mag h  Slecht,  on  the  brink  of  ^^A 
Dearg  [the  Red  Ford]  at  Alt  na  liEillti  [the  Hill  of  the  Doe] 
over  Bealach  na  Beit/iighe  [the  Road  of  the  Birch]". 

The  precision  with  which  the  scene  of  this  domestic  battle 
(which  took  place  in  the  modern  county  of  Cavan)  is  laid  down 
in  this  article,  is  a  matter  of  singular  interest,  indeed  of  singular 
importance,  to  the  Irish  historian.  Magh  SleeJit  [that  is,  the 
Plain  of  Adoration,  or  Genuflexions],  the  situation  and  bearings 
of  which  are  so  minutely  set  down  here,  was  no  other  than  that 
same  plain  of  Magh  Slecht  in  which  stood  Crom  Cruach  (called 
Ceann  Cruach  in  the  Tripartite  Life),  the  great  Idol  of  Milesian 
pagan  worship,  the  Delphos  of  our  Gadelian  ancestors,  from  the 
time  of  their  first  coming  into  Erinn  until  the  destruction  of  the 
idol  by  Saint  Patrick,  in  the  early  part  of  his  apostleship  among 
them.  The  precise  situation  of  this  historical  locality  has  not 
been  hitherto  authoritatively  ascertained  by  any  of  oiu'  antiqua- 
rian investigators ;  but  it  is  pretty  clear,  that,  if  any  man  fairly 
acquainted  with  our  ancient  native  documents,  and  practised  in 
the  examination  of  the  ruined  monuments  of  antiquity,  so  thickly 
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LECT.  V.  scattered  over  tlie  face  of  our  country, — if,  I  say,  such  a  man, 
witli  this  article  in  his  hand,  and  an  extract  from  the  Life  of  St. 
Annals  of  Patrick,^^''^  should  go  to  any  of  the  points  here  described  in  the 
Loch  ce.  j.q^^q  q£  i\^q  telHgerent  forces,  he  will  have  but  little  difficulty 
in  reaching  the  actual  scene  of  the  battle,  and  will  there  stand, 
with  certainty,  in  the  veritable  Magh  Slecht;  nay,  even  may, 
perhaps,  discover  the  identical  Crom  Cruacli  himself,  with  his 
twelve  buried  satellites,  where  they  fell  and  were  interred  when 
struck  down  by  St.  Patrick  with  his  crozier,  the  Bachall  losa^  or 
Sacred  Staff  of  Jesus  ! 


Of  the  Much  could  be  said  on  the  value  of  these  and  of  others  of  our 

CoNNACHx  local  and  independent  chronicles,  concerning  the  vast  amount 
they  contain  of  cumulative  additions  to  what  is  recorded  in 
other  books,  and  of  minor  details,  such  as  could  never  be  found 
in  any  general  compilation  of  national  annals.  Space  will  not, 
however,  in  lectures  such  as  these,  permit  us  to  dwell  longer  on 
the  subject  at  present,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  pass  on  at  once 
from  the  Annals  of  Loch  Ce  to  the  consideration  of  those  com- 
monly called  by  the  name  of  the  Annals  of  Connacht. 

The  only  copies  of  the  chronicle  which  bears  this  title  now 
known  to  exist  in  Ireland  are,  a  large  folio  paper  copy,  in  two 
volumes,  in  the  library  of  T.C.D.  [class  H.  1.  1.  and  H.  1.  2.]  ; 
and  a  large  quarto  paper  copy,  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  No.  25.4;  25.5  ;  both  in  the  same  handwriting.  The 
writing  is  tolerably  good,  but  the  orthography  is  often  inaccurate, 
owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  copyist,  whose  name  appears  at 
the  end  of  the  second  volume  in  T.C.D. ,  in  the  following  entry: 

"  Written  out  of  an  ancient  vellum  book,  and  finished  the 
29th  day  of  the  month  of  October,  in  the  year  of  the  age  of  the 
Lord  1764,  by  Maurice  O'Gorman". — [See  original  in  Appen- 
dix, No.  LV.] 

This  Maurice  O'Gorman,  a  w^ell-known  though  a  very  incom- 
petent scribe,  flourished  in  Dublin  before  and  for  some  time  after 
this  year  of  1764.  The  Trinity  College  copy  was  made  by 
him  for  Dr.  O'Sullivan,  F.T.C.D.,  and  Professor  of  Law  in  the 
University ;  the  two  volumes  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  for 
the  Chevalier  Thomas  O'Gorman,  of  the  county  of  Clare,  in 
the  year  1783,  in  the  house  of  the  Venerable  Charles  O'Conor, 
of  Belanagare,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  as  appears  from  a 
notice  in  English  prefixed  to  the  first  volmne.  The  scribe's 
name  does  not  appear  in  this  copy. 

These  amials  in  their  present  condition  begin  with  the  year  of 

(S9)  Tlie  passage  in  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick  will  be  found,  with  translation,  in 
the  Appendix,  No.  LIV. 
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our  Lord  1224,  and  end  witli  the  year  1562;  but  tlie  years   lect.  v. 
1394, 1395,  1396, 1397,  are  missing ;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  ^^^^^ 
regretted  as  the  same  years  are  also  missing  from  the  Annals  of  annals  of 
Loch  Ce.     At  what  time,  or  by  what  authority  this  chronicle 
received  the  name  of  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  it  is  now,  perhaps, 
impossible  to  ascertain. 

Usher  quotes  both  from  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  and  from 
those  of  Boyle  (Primordia,  pp.  895,  966) ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  Usher  was  his  own  authority,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

Sir  James  Ware  gives  the  name  of  Annals  of  Connacht  to  the 
chronicle  now  known  as  the  Annals  of  Boyle,  in  these  words : 
"An  anonymous  monk  of  the  Coenobium  Buelliensis,  added  an 
index  to  the  Annals  of  the  affairs  of  Connacht  up  to  the  year 
1253,  at  which  time  he  lived.  The  MS.  book  exists  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  Library,  the  gift  of  Oliver  late  Viscount  Grandison,  of 
Limerick".  [Ware's  Irish  Writers,  4to,  1639,  p.  60].  And  in 
Ware's  Catalogue  of  his  own  manuscripts  (Dublin,  4to,  1648), 
p.  14,  No.  44,  he  says,  "  A  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  or 
of  the  Coenobium  Buelliensis,  to  the  year  1253.  The  autograph 
exists  in  the  Cottonian  Library  of  Westminster", 

The  book  of  which  Ware  makes  mention  in  both  these  extracts, 
under  the  names  of  an  index  to  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  and  as 
the  Annals  of  Connacht  themselves,  and  the  autograph  of  which, 
he  says,  was  then  in  the  Cottonian  Library  of  Westminster,  is 
certainly  that  now  known  as  the  Annals  of  Boyle.  The  auto- 
graph which  was  then  in  Westminster  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum  (under  the  library  mark  of  Titus  A.  25),  and  has  been 
published  by  the  Bev.  Charles  O'Conor,  in  his  Rerum  Hiber- 
nicarum  Scriptores. 

When  alluding  to  these  Annals  of  Boyle  in  a  former  Lecture, 
I  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  take  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor's 
very  unsatisfactory  account  of  them  from  the  Stowe  Catalogue ; 
but  since  that  time,  and  during  the  summer  of  the  last  year 
(1855),  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  original  book 
itself  in  the  British  Museum.  As  there  is  very  much  to  correct 
in  Dr.  O'Conor's  account,  I  am  tempted  shortly  to  state  here 
the  result  of  my  own  examination  of  the  MS.,  but  I  shall  do  so 
only  in  the  briefest  manner. 

The  book  (the  pages  of  which  measure  about  eight  inches  in  of  tiic 
length,  by  five  and  a-half  in  breadth)  contains,  as  I  find,  about  botle.'^  '"' 
130  leaves,  or  260  pages;  and  of  these  the  Annals  form  the  34 
first  leaves,  or  68  pages,  of  good,  strong,  but  somewhat  disco- 
loured velkmi ;  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  written  in  the  En- 
glish language  on  paper,  and  has  no  concern  with  Ireland.  It 
is  written  in  a  bold,  but  not  elegant  hand,  chiefly  in  the  old 
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LECT.  V.  black  letter  of  (as  I  sliould  tliink)  about  tbe  year  1300.  The 
capital  letters  at  tlie  commencements  of  years  and  articles,  and 
ANNAL3  OF  sometimes  proper  names,  are  generally  of  the  Gaedhlic  alphabet, 
and  so  gracefully  formed  that  it  appears  to  me  unaccountable 
how  the  same  hand  could  have  traced  such  chaste  and  graceful 
Gaedhlic  and  such  rude  and  heavy  black  letters,  in  one  and  the 
same  word. 

The  annals  commence  fourteen  years  before  the  birth  of 
Lamech,  the  Father  of  Noah ;  but  those  years  are  only  marked 
by  the  letters  "  KL",  which  stand  for  the  kalends  or  first  day  of 
January  of  the  year.  They  then  give  the  years  from  Adam  to 
Lamech  as  974.  These  blank  kalends  contain  the  dates  (almost 
uninterruptedly)  down  to  Noah ;  then  Abraham ;  Isaac ;  the  In- 
carnation of  our  Lord ;  and  so  to  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick  on 
his  mission  into  Ireland,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  monarch 
Laeghaire,  a.d.  432.  Even  from  this  time  doAvn  to  their  pre- 
sent termination  at  the  year  1257,  the  record  of  events  is  very 
meagre,  seldom  exceeding  a  line  or  two,  generally  of  Latin  and 
Irish  mixed,  until  they  reach  the  year  1100;  indeed  even  from 
that  year  down  to  the  end  of  the  annals,  the  entries  are  still  very 
poor,  and  without  any  attempt  at  description. 

The  years  throughout,  to  near  the  end,  are  distinguished  by 
the  initial  kalends  only,  excepting  at  long  intervals  where  the 
year  of  our  Lord  and  the  corresponding  year  of  the  world  are 
inserted.  In  one  instance  the  computation  is  from  the  Passion 
of  our  Lord,  thus:  "From  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
death  of  St.  Martin,  according  to  Dionisius,  56 11  years;  from 
the  Passion  of  the  true  Lord,  415".  The  year  of  the  world  is 
always  given  according  to  Dionisius,  but  in  one  instance  the 
Hebrew  computation  is  followed,  and  this  is  where  the  chrono- 
logy begins  to  agree  with  the  common  era ;  as  thus,  at  the  year 
939 :  "  Here  begin  the  wars  of  Brian,  the  son  of  Kennedy,  son 
of  Lorcan,  the  noble  and  great  monarch  of  all  Erinn,  and  they 
extend  as  far  as  the  year  1014  from  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus 
Christ.  From  the  besrinning^  of  the  world,  according  to  Dioni- 
sius,  6000  years,  but  according  to  the  Hebrew,  5218  years". 

There  is  so  much  irregularity  and  confusion  in  the  chronolo- 
gical progress  and  arrangement  of  these  annals  (a  confusion 
which  the  Rev.  Doctor  O'Conor  appears  to  me  to  have  made 
more  confused),  that  it  would  have  been  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
reduce  and  correct  them,  without  an  expenditure  of  time,  and  a 
facihty  of  collation  with  other  annals,  which  a  visit  to  London 
for  other  and  weightier  pm-poses  would  not  admit  of  Nor 
should  I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  revert  to  them  a  second 
time  in  the  course  of  these  Lectures,  but  that  I  feel  boimd  to  cor- 
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rect,  as  far  as  I  can,  any  small  errors  into  whicli  sucli  distin-    lect.  v. 
guished  scliolars  as  Usslier,  Ware,  Nicliolson,  and  O'Conor,  may  77^ 
have  fallen  for  want  of  a  closer  examination  of  tliese  annals.      annals  of 

In  tlie  first  place  we  have  seen  that  Ussher,  Sir  James  Ware,    °^^' 
his  editor  Walter  Harris,  Bishop  Nicholson,  and  Doctor  O'Co- 
nor,  call  them  the  Annals  of  Boyle ;  and  it  may,  I  think,  be 
believed  that  Ussher  was  the  father  of  the  name,  and  that  his 
successors  followed  him  implicitly. 

As  far  as  the  annals  themselves  can  show,  there  is  nothing 
whatever  in  them  to  indicate  that  they  are  annals  of  Boyle,  ex- 
cept the  words  "Annales  Monasterii  in  Buellio  in  Hibernia", 
which  are  written  on  the  original  velhim  fly-leaf  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book,  in  a  fine  bold  English  hand,  apparently  of 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

In  a  note  by  Doctor  O'Conor  on  the  death  of  Saint  IfaedJwg 
of  Ferns,  at  the  year  600  of  his  published  copy  of  these  annals, 
he  says,  it  is  evident  that  Ussher  must  have  had  another  copy 
of  them  in  his  possession,  because  he  places  the  death  of  Saint 
Maeclhog  at  the  year  632  on  their  authority.  Now  it  is  singular 
enough  that  here  the  doctor  is  wrong  and  Ussher  right,  for  the 
year  of  our  Lord  605  appears  distinctly  in  the  original  text 
in  correspondence  with  the  year  of  the  world  5805.  The  doc- 
tor gives  this  annal  605,  which  is  in  Latin,  correctly,  but,  in 
accordance  with  his  adopted  system,  places  it  iinder  the  year 
573.  The  record  runs  thus:  "In  hoc  anno  Beatus  Grefforius 
qxiievit.  Scilicet  in  DCVto  anno  Dominice  Incarnationis,  ut 
Beda  dicit  in  Historia  sua.  Beatus  vero  Gregorius  XVI.  annis,  et 
mensibus  VI.  et  dicbus  X.  rexit  Ecclesiam,  Anni  ab  initio  mundi 
VDCCCV".  [i.e.  "  In  this  year  the  blessed  Gregory  rested. 
That  is  to  say,  in  the  605th  year  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord, 
as  Bede  says  in  his  History.  Truly  the  blessed  Gregory  ruled  the 
Church  16  years,  6  months,  and  10  days — Five  thousand  eight 
hundi'ed  and  five  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  world".] 

As  I  had  occasion  to  fix  the  date  of  a  particular  occurrence  in 
Irish  history  according  to  these  annals,  and  as  no  other  date  ap- 
pears in  them  from  605  down  to  the  record  of  that  event,  I 
wrote  out  the  number  of  blank  kalends,  with  a  few  of  their  lead- 
ing records  down  to  the  occurrence  in  which  I  was  interested. 
Among  the  items  that  I  took  down  was  the  death  of  Saint  Maecl- 
hog of  Ferns,  and  by  counting  the  number  of  kalends  between 
that  event  and  the  above  date  of  605,  I  find  it  to  be  27 ;  so  that 
both  numbers  when  added  make  632,  the  precise  year  at  which 
Ussher  places  it  on  the  authority  of  these  annals.  This  then,  as 
far  as  Dr.  O'Conor's  observation  goes,  is  the  book  that  Ussher 
quotes  from. 
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It  is  only  at  the  year  1234  tliat  the  regular  insertion  of  the 
day  of  the  week  on  which  the  kalends  of  January  fell,  and  the 
year  of  our  Lord  in  full,  begin  to  be  inserted  in  the  text,  and  these 
Doctor  O'Couor  gives,  down  to  1238  ;  after  which  he  passes  with- 
out observation  to  the  year  1240,  and  concludes  with  1245. 

The  learned  doctor  has  fallen  into  a  confusion  of  dates  here, 
as  the  event  which  he  places  at  the  year  1251,  and  the  three 
years  that  follow  it  in  O'Conor,  precede  it  in  the  original  in  re- 
gular order. 

The  year  1251  is  the  last  that  can  at  present  be  read  in  these 
annals,  but  there  are  six  distinct  but  illegible  years  after  that, 
bringing  down  the  records  to  the  year  1257. 

There  is  but  one  occurrence  recorded  vmder  the  year  1251, 
and  as  it  niay  be  found,  in  connection  with  a  few  other  facts,  to 
throw  some  probable  light  on  the  original  locality  and  history 
of  the  work,  it  may  be  well  to  give  it  in  full.  The  record  is 
in  Latin,  and  runs  as  follows : 

"  Kl.  enair  for  Domnach,  m.cc.l°.i°. 

"Clarus,  Archidiaconus  Elpliinensis  vir  prudens  et  discretus 
qui  carnem  suam  jejuniis  et  orationibus  macerabat,  qui  pauperes 
orfanos  defendebat,  qui  patientiaj  coronam  observabat,  qui  perse- 
cutionem  a  multis  propter  justitiam  patiebatiu',  venerabiHs  fun- 
dator  locorum  Fraternitatis  sancta3  Trinitatis  per  totani  Hiber- 
niam,  et  specialiter  fundator  monasterii  sanctse  Trinitatis  apud 
Loch  Che  ubi  locum  sibi  sepulturi  elegit.  Ibidem  in  Christo 
quievit  Sabbato  Dominlce  Pent,  anno  Domini  M.CC.L°.I°. 
Cujus  animas  propitietur  Deus  omnipotens  in  coelo  cui  ipse  ser- 
vivit  in  seculo.  In  cujus  honorem  Ecclesiam  de  Renduin  et 
Monasterium  Sanctge  Trinitatis  apud  Loch  Uachtair,  Ecclesiam 
SancttB  Trinitatis  apud  Ath  JSIogi,  Ecclesiam  Sancta3  Trinitatis 
apud  Kellras  edificavit,  pro  cujus  anima  quilibet  hbrum  lo- 
gons, dicat  Pater  Noster". 

[The  Calends  of  January  on  Sunday,  m.cc.l°.i°. 

Clarus,  Archdeacon  of  Elphin,  a  man  prudent  and  discreet, 
who  kept  his  flesh  attenuated  by  prayer  and  fasting,  who  de- 
fended the  poor  orphans,  who  waited  for  the  crown  of  patience, 
who  suiFered  persecution  from  many  for  the  sake  of  justice ;  the 
venerable  founder  of  the  places  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Holy 
Trmity  throughout  all  Ireland,  especially  the  founder  of  the 
Monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Loch  Ce,  where  he  selected 
his  place  of  sepulture ;  there  he  rested  in  Christ,  on  the  Saturday 
before  Pentecost  Sunday,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1251.  May 
the  Almighty  God  in  Heaven  be  propitious  to  his  soul,  whom 
he  served  in  the  world,  in  whose  honour  he  built  the  Church  of 
Renduin  and  the  Monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Loch  Uach- 
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tair  (Upper  Lake),  also  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Cellrais,  for    lect.  v. 
whose  soul  let  whoever  reads  this  hook  say  a  Pater  Noster.] 

It  is  quite  apparent  from  this  honourable  and  feeling  tribute  annals  of 
paid  to  Clarus  Mac  Mailin,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Annals  of  ^°^^''' 
the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  1235, — but  who  was  a  member  of  the 
learned  family  of  O'Mulconry, — that  the  annalist,  whoever  he 
may  have  been,  had  a  high  veneration,  if  not  a  personal  friend- 
ship, for  him ;  and  it  is  equally  clear,  or  at  least  it  is  much 
more  than  probable,  that  an  annalist  of  the  Abbey  of  Boyle, 
with  which  he  had  no  known  connexion  whatever,  would  not 
speak  so  warmly  and  affectionately  of  one  who  perhaps  was 
the  light  of  a  rival  establishment. 

It  is  certain  that  he  was  a  dignitary  of  the  ancient  church  of 
Elfinn,  which  was  founded  by  Saint  Patrick,  and  the  oldest  foiin- 
dation  in  that  district,  situate  on  the  southern  borders  of  Mac 
Dermot's  country,  though  not  in  it ;  that,  among  several  others, 
he  founded  the  Monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  on  an  Island  in 
Loch  Ce;  and  that  he  was  bm-ied  in  that  monastery.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  annals  in  which  these  events  and  personal  memo- 
rials are  so  affectionately  and  religiously  recorded,  must  have 
belonged  to  the  immediate  locality.  It  is  also  clear  that  they 
are  not  the  annals  of  the  Island  of  Saints  in  Loch  Hibh  [Ree], 
because  the  annals  of  that  island,  as  recorded  by  the  Fom- 
Masters,  came  down  but  to  the  year  1227,  and  because  that 
island  did  not  belong  to  Mac  Dermot's  country.  It  is  equally 
clear,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  venerable  Charles  O'Conor,  of 
Belanagar,  that  they  cannot  be  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  com- 
piled in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Boyle,  since  that  chronicle 
commenced  with  the  year  1224,  and  ended  with  the  year  1546. 

We  have  no  account  of  any  annals  of  the  Island  of  Saints  in 
Loch  GamJma,  and  even  if  we  had,  we  could  not,  without  posi- 
tive evidence,  believe  that  these  could  be  they,  Loch  Garnhna  be- 
ing in  the  County  of  Longford,  a  different  district  and  province. 

Taking,  then,  all  these  circumstances  into  account,  I  cannot 
avoid  comingf  to  the  conclusion  that  this  ancient  and  curious  chro- 
nicle  must  have  belonged  to  some  chiu'ch  situated  within  Mac 
Dermot's  country,  and  that  probably  it  belonged  to  the  Island  of 
Saints  in  Loch  Ce,  though  we  have  no  record  of  the  time  at 
which  the  church  of  that  island  became  ruined  and  abandoned. 

I  must  confess  that  this  idea  would  never  probably  have  oc- 
curred to  me,  if  it  had  not  been  suggested  by  what  I  found  in  the 
book  itself;  for  at  the  lower  margin  of  folio  14  b,  I  found  this  re- 
cord, in  a  good  hand,  of  the  period  to  which  it  refers — 1594. 

"  Tomaltach,  son  of  Owen,  son  of  Hugh,  son  of  Dermod,  son  of 
Rory  Caech  (the  blind),  died  in  the  last  month  of  this  year, 
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LECT.  V.   in  Ills  own  house  in  Cluain  Fraoicli\      [See  original  in  Ap- 
pendix, No.  LVI.] 

Annals  or         Tliis  is  a  remarkable  entry  to  be  found  in  this  book.     Cluain 
"  Fraoich,  near  Strokestown,  in  the  County  of  Roscommon,  was 

the  name  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  O'Conor  family.  Kings  of 
Connacht  down  to  the  sixteenth  century;  but  the  name  of  the  man 
and  the  pedigree  which  are  given  in  this  obituary  are  not  found 
among  the  O'Conor  pedigrees,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, though  I  have  examined  all  the  accessible  old  genealo- 
gical tables  of  authority  of  that  family ;  and  as  there  is  no  such 
hne  of  pedigree  as  the  present  to  be  fomid  among  them,  it  na- 
turally follows  that  this  Tomaltach,  the  son  of  Owen,  must  have 
been  a  member  of  some  other  important  family  situated  in  the 
same  country,  and  in  a  residence  of  the  same  name.  And  such 
was  the  fact;  for  we  find  in  Cucogry  O'Clery's  Book  of  Pe- 
digrees (R.  I.  Academy)  the  following  curious  line  of  a  branch 
of  the  great  Mac  Dermot  family,  which  must  have  struck  off 
from  the  parent  chieftain  tree  in  the  person  of  Dermod,  the 
son  of  Rory  Caech  (or  the  blind)  Mac  Dermot,  which  Rory  the 
bhnd  must  have  floiu'ished  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tiiry,  as  we  find  in  the  annals  that  his  son  Rory  og,  or  junior, 
Lord  of  Moylurg,  died  in  the  year  1486. 

O'Clery  says:  "The  SUocht  Diarmada  are  descended  from 
Dermot,  the  son  of  Rory  Caech  (the  blind),  son  of  Hugh, 
etc.,  viz. —  Tomaltach,  the  son  of  Owen,  son  of  Hugh,  son  of 
Dermot,  son  of  Rory  (the  blind),  son  of  Hugh,  son  of  Conor", 
etc.  Now  we  find  that  the  Tomaltach  [or  Thomas],  the  first, 
or  rather  the  last,  link  in  this  line  of  pedigree  preserved  by 
O'Clery,  is  precisely  the  same  Tomaltach  whose  death  is  so 
circumstantially  recorded,  in  a  post  insertion,  in  what  have  been 
called  the  Annals  of  Boyle,  at  least  since  Ussher's  time,  that 
is  for  nearly  250  years. 

This  record  shows  pretty  clearly  that  at  the  time  of  making  it 
the  book  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Mac  Dermot  family ;  and 
that  it  was  so,  there  are  still  stronger  proofs  in  the  book  itself  to 
show ;  for  in  several  parts  of  it — towards  the  end,  but  particularly 
at  folios  10,  20,  30,  31,  33, — we  find  emendations  and  additions 
in  the  handwriting  of  Brian  Mac  Dermot,  who  made  the  addi- 
tions to  the  Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  which  have  already  been  no- 
ticed in  speaking  of  that  important  chronicle  These  insertions 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  original  book,  now  in  the  British 
Musemn,  and  known  as  the  Annals  of  Boyle,  was  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in  the  possession  of  the  chief,  Brian  Mac 
Dermot,  lord  of  the  territory  in  which  Boyle  is  situated ;  and 
this  would  and  should  be  received  as  evidence  enough  for  their 
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being  the  Annals  of  Boyle,  if  really  any  sucli  annals  had  ever  lect.  v 
existed.  There  is,  however,  in  the  lower  margin  of  folio  30, 
page  a,  or  33,  page  b, — I  am  not  certain  at  present  which, — a  annals  of 
memorandum,  in  a  few  words,  which  is  incontestably  fatal  to  the 
name  of  Annals  of  Boyle.  The  words,  which  are  written  in  a 
bad  but  old  hand,  run  thus:  "The  historical  book  of  the 
Island  of  the  Saints". — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LVII.] 
And  to  connect  them  still  further  with  some  Island  of  the 
Saints,  we  find  the  following  words  in  a  good  hand  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  lower  margin  of  folio 
13,  b,  of  the  book:  "  Four  score  years  from  the  death  of  Saint 
Patrick  to  the  death  of  Dermot  Mac  Cerhhaill  [monarch  of 
Erinn],  according  to  the  Martyrology  of  the  Island  of  the 
Saints". — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LVIII.] 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  although  these  words  prove  clearly 
enough  that  this  book  of  annals  did  not  belong  to  the  Abbey  of 
Boyle,  still  they  do  not  show  with  equal  clearness  to  what  place 
they  really  did  belong,  any  more  than  that  they  must,  according 
to  these  evidences,  have  belonged  to  some  place  in  or  about  Loch 
Ce,  in  Mac  Dermot's  country. 

That  they  belonged  to  some  island  is  plain  enough,  and  that 
they  are  not  the  Annals  of  the  Island  of  the  Saints  in  Loch 
Ree  in  the  Shannon,  is  evident,  as  the  Four  Masters  say  of  that 
book  of  annals,  that  it  came  down  but  to  the  year  1227,  whereas 
these  came  down  to  1257;  and  if  we  may  rely  on  the  word 
of  the  venerable  Charles  O'Conor  of  Belanagar,  they  cannot 
be  the  Annals  of  Connacht ;  for  in  a  list  of  Irish  manuscripts 
in  his  possession  about  the  year  1774,  and  which  list  is  in  his 
own  handwriting,  I  find — "The  Annals  of  Connacht,  compiled 
in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Boyle,  beginning  at  the  year  1224 
and  ending  1546".  [M.S.  in  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  No. 
23.6;  p.  126.] 

By  the  aid  of  my  learned  and  esteemed  friend,  Denis  H. 
Kelly,  Esq.,  of  Castle  Kelly,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  I 
find  that  there  really  is  an  Oilean  na  JVaemh,  or  Saints'  Island, 
in  Loch  Ce,  close  to  Mac  Dermot's  rock  or  castle,  and  about  two 
mdes  from  Boyle ;  and  that  the  local  tradition  is,  that  the  ruined 
church  which  still  remains  on  it,  was  founded  by  Saint  Colum 
Cille,  about  the  same  time,  probably,  that  he  founded  the  church 
of  Eas  Mac  nEirc,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Boyle,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  and  the  church  on  Oilean  na  JVaemh,  or  Saints' 
Island  in  Loch  Ganihna,  in  the  County  of  Longford.  Tradition 
also  has  it  that  the  church  was  occupied  by  "Culdees",  or  Ceilide 
De,  down  to  the  twelfth  century. 

That  Saint  Colum  Cille  founded  a  church  on  some  island  in 
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LECT.  V.   Loch  C<^,  some  time  about  tlie  year  550,  will  also  clearly  be 
^^^^  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  O'Donnell's  remarkable 

Annals  op    collcction  of  ancicnt  tracts,  relating  to  the  life  and  acts  of  that 
eminent  saint. 

"On  one  occasion  that  Colum  Cille  was  staying  upon  an  is- 
land in  Locli  Ce  in  Connacht,  and  a  poet  and  man  of  science 
came  to  visit  him,  and  conversed  with  him  for  a  while,  and  then 
went  away  from  him.  And  the  monks  wondered  that  Colum 
Cille  did  not  ask  for  a  specimen  of  his  composition  from  the 
poet,  as  he  was  wont  to  ask  from  every  man  of  science  who 
visited  him.  And  they  asked  him  why  he  had  acted  so.  Co- 
lum Cille  answered  them,  and  said,  that  it  would  not  be  projDer 
for  him  to  ask  for  pleasant  things  from  a  man  to  whom  sorrow 
was  near  at  hand ;  and  that  it  should  not  be  long  before  they 
should  see  a  man  coming  unto  him  (Colum  Cille)  to  tell  him 
that  that  man  had  been  killed.  Scarcely  had  this  conversation 
ended  when  they  heard  a  shout  at  the  port  of  that  island  (that 
is,  the  landing  place  on  the  main  land  opposite  to  it),  and 
Colum  Cille  said  that  it  was  with  an  account  of  the  killing  of 
the  poet  the  man  came  who  raised  that  shout.  And  all  was 
verified  that  Colum  Cille  had  said ;  and  the  names  of  God  and 
of  Colum  Cille  were  magnified  on  that  account". — [See  original 
in  Appendix,  No.  LIX.] 

From  this  notice,  as  well  as  from  several  other  references  that 
could  be  adduced,  it  is  certain  that  Saint  Columba  founded  a 
monastery  on  the  island  in  Loch  Ce,  which  is  now  called  the 
Island  of  the  Saints. 

The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  in  the  Testimonium,  and 
again  at  the  year  1005,  mention  and  quote  the  Annals  of  the 
Island  of  Saints  in  Loch  Rihh  [Ree].  (Loch  Ree  is  an  expan- 
sion of  the  river  Shannon  between  Athlone  and  Lanesborough.) 
And  the  second  continuation  after  the  year  1405  of  the  chronicle 
now  called  the  Annals  of  Tighernach,  states  in  that  work,  that 
Augustin  Mac  Grady  (the  continuator  probably,  from  1088 
to  1405),  was  a  canon  of  the  Island  of  the  Saints,  but  he  does 
not  say  where  this  island  was  situated.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  this  Island  of  the  Saints  was  the  one  situated  in 
Loch  Rihh  [Ree],  to  the  north  of  Liis  Clothrann,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  County  of  Longford, — an  island  which  still  contains 
venerable  though  ruined  monuments  of  ancient  Catholic  piety 
and  taste. 

It  is  stated  by  Colgan,  Ware,  and  Doctor  Lanigan,  that  Lds 
Ainghin,  an  island  situated  in  the  Upper  Shannon,  above  Ath- 
lone, and  belonging  to  Westmeath,  w?,s  this  Island  of  the 
Saints.     Tliis,  however,  is  not  correct,  as  that  island  continued 
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to  bear  its  original  name  down  to  a  recent  period, — as  it  does    lect.  v. 

still  witli  the  Irisli-speaking  neighbours,  though  it  is  called 

Hare  Island  by  English  speakers.  annals  op 

Archdall,  in  his  Monasticon,  says  that  the  Island  of  the  Saints  ^°^^^- 
in  Loch  Gamhna  in  Longford,  on  which  Saint  Colum  Cille 
founded  his  chiu'ch,  was  anciently  called  Inis  Ainghin;  but  I 
have  shown  in  a  former  lecture,  from  indisputable  authority, 
that  the  church  of  Inis  Ainghin,  the  ruins  of  which  remain  stiU, 
was  founded  by  the  great  Saint  Ciaran,  before  the  founding  of 
his  celebrated  ecclesiastical  city  of  Clonmacnois. 

To  return  to  the  Annals  of  Connacht.     These  annals,  or  of  the 
rather  the  existing  fragment  of  them,  extend  from  the  year  connach:^ 
1224  to  the  year  1562. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  neither  the  transcriber,  nor  the  person 
for  whom  they  were  transcribed,  has  left  us  any  notice  of  the 
extent  or  history  of  the  old  vellum  MS.  from  which  they  were 
copied.  There  is  reason,  howeVi  ,  to  believe  that  they  are  a 
fragment  of  the  book  of  Annals  of  the  O'Duigcnanns,  of  Kil- 
ronan,  in  the  comity  of  Roscommon,  mentioned,  as  we  have 
already  said,  by  the  Four  Masters  as  having  been  used  by  them 
in  their  great  compilation,  and  which  extended  from  the  year 
i)00  to  the  year  1563. 

The  original  of  this  fragment,  however,  was  in  the  late  Stowe 
collection,  and  passed,  by  pm-chase,  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Ashbrunham,  an  English  nobleman,  in  whose  custody  they  are 
as  safe  from  the  rude  gaze  of  historical  investigators  as  they  were 
when  in  the  hands  of  His  Grace  of  Buckingham,  who  got  pos- 
session of  them  by  accident,  and  sold  them  as  part  of  the  ducal 
furniture,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  late  Mathew  O'Conor,  Esq., 
of  Dublin,  the  true  hereditary  owner. 

The  following  observations  on  tlois  ancient  vellum  fragment 
will  be  fovmd  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  O'Conor's  catalogue  of  the  Stowe 
manuscripts,  vol.  I.,  no.  9,  p.  73. 

"Annals  of  Connacht,  folio,  parchment. — The  written  pages 
are  174,  beginning  with  the  year  1223,  and  ending  with  1562. 
Ireland  produces  no  chronicle  of  the  affairs  of  Connacht  to  be 
compared  with  this.  The  narrative  is  in  many  instances  cir- 
cumstantial ;  the  occurrences  of  the  different  years  in  every  part 
of  the  province  are  noticed ;  as  are  the  foundations  of  castles  and 
churches,  and  the  chronology  is  every  where  minutely  detailed. 

"There  is  no  history  of  the  province  of  Connacht;  neither  is 
there  of  any  town  or  district  of  that  most  populous  part  of 
Ireland,  except  this  unpublished  chronicle. 
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"This  chronicle  is,  therefore,  invahiable.  Many  are  the  in- 
ducements which  it  holds  out  to  dwell  upon  some  of  its  events ; 
many  the  notices  which  would  inform  and  instruct  the  people 
to  whose  country  they  refer.  But  in  the  vast  variety  of  matter 
hitherto  unpublished,  the  difficulty  of  making  a  selection,  and  the 
danger  of  exceeding  the  limits  of  a  catalogvxe,  forbid  the  attempt. 

"Those  who  have  been  misled  by  elaborate  discussions  on  the 
antiquity  of  Irish  castles  and  churches,  will  find  the  errors  of 
ponderous  volumes  corrected  in  this  MS.  with  a  brevity  which 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  and  an  accuracy  which  leaves  none 
for  conjectiire.  The  pride  and  dogmatism  of  learning  must  bow 
before  the  'barbarous'  narrative  which  gives  the  following  infor- 
mation", 

[Here  follow  the  dates  of  the  creation  and  destruction  of  cas- 
tles and  monasteries  from  the  year  1232  to  1507,  with  some 
particulars  respecting  them,  after  which  the  article  concludes  in 
the  following  words :] 

"It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  first  part  of  the  Annals  of  Con- 
nacht  are  missing  in  this  collection ;  they  are  quoted  by  Ussher 
in  his  Primordia,  and  confounded  with  the  Annals  of  Boyle  by 
Nicholson,  p.  34.] 

earned  writer  gives  also  the  following  extract, 
original  and  translation,  in  illustration  of  his  observations  on 
these  annals,  at  page  76  of  the  above-mentioned  volume : 

"a.d.  1464,  Tadhg  O  Conor  died,  and  was  buried  in  Ros- 
common, the  nobility  of  Connacht  all  witnessing  that  inter- 
ment ;  so  that  not  one  of  the  Connacht  kings,  down  from  the 
reign  of  Cathcd  of  the  red  hand,  was  more  honourably  interred ; 
and  no  wonder,  since  he  was  the  best  of  the  kings  of  Connacht, 
considering  the  gentleness  of  his  reign.  There  was  no  king  of 
Connacht  after  him — they  afterwards  obtained  the  title  of 
O'Conor,  and  because  they  were  not  themselves  steady  to  each 
other,  they  were  crushed  by  lawless  power  and  the  usurpations 
of  foreigners.  May  God  forgive  them  their  sins.  Domine  ne 
status  nobis  hoc  peccatum.  Tliis  extract  is  taken  from  the 
book  of  Kilronan,  which  has  the  approbation  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters annexed  to  it,  by  me  Catlial  O'Conor  (of  Belanagare),  2 
August,  1728". 

It  is  very  plain  from  the  style  of  this  article,  in  the  Gaedhlic 
of  Mr.  O'Conor  of  Belanagare,  that  it  was  an  abstract  of  the  ori- 
ginal record  of  this  event,  made  by  liimself,  and  this  will  appear 
more  decidedly  from  the  foUoAving  translation  of  the  entire 
article,  made  by  me  from  the  copy  of  the  book  which  he  had 
then  before  him,  which  he  calls  the  Annals  of  Kilronan,  and 
which  we  have  now,  under  the  name  of  the  Annals  of  Connacht : 
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*'  A.D.  1464.      TadJig  O'Conor,  half-king  of  Connaght,  mor-    lect.  v, 
tuus  est  on  the  Satm'day  after  first  Lady  Day  in  autumn,  et  ' 
sepuhus  in  Roscommon,  so  honourably  and  nobly  by  the  Sil  annals  op 
Muiredhaigh,  such  as  no  king  before  him,  of  the  race  of  Cathal  ^°^^^°^'^- 
of  the  Red  Hand,  for  a  long  time  befox-e  had  been.     Where 
their  cavalry  and  gallowglasses  were  in  full  armour  aromid  the 
corpse  of  the  high  king  in  the  same  state  as  if  they  were  going 
to  battle ;  where  their  green  levies  were  in  battle  array,  and  the 
men  of  learning  and  poetry,  and  the  women  of  the  Sil  Muired- 
haigh were  in  countless  flocks  following  him.     And  countless 
were  the  alms  of  the  church  on  that  day  for  the  [good  of  the] 
corpse  [soul]  of  the  high  king,  of  cows,  and  horses,  and  money. 
And  he  had  seen  in  a  vision  Michael  [the  Archangel]  leading 
him  to  judgment".     [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LX.] 

The  Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  which  have  been  erroneously  called 
the  Annals  of  Kilronan,  dispose  of  this  article  in  three  lines,  re- 
cording merely  the  death,  at  this  year,  of  "  Tadhg  the  son  of 
Torlogh  Roe  O'Conor,  half-king  of  Connaght,  a  man  the  most 
intelligent  and  talented  in  Connaght,  in  his  own  time".  [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXI.] 

It  was  from  this  man's  mausoleum  that  the  stones  with  sculp- 
tured gallowglasses  were  procured  for  the  Antiquarian  Depart- 
ment of  the  late  Great  Irish  Exhibition  (1853).  They  have 
been  again  very  properly  restored  to  their  original  place ;  but 
surely  some  individual  or  society  ought  to  procure  casts  of  them 
for  our  pubhc  museums. 

And  here,  before  we  pass  from  this  remarkable  extract,  can 
we  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  feeling  terms  in  which  the  venerable 
Charles  O'Conor  sighs  for  the  fallen  fortimes  of  his  house  and 
family,  and  sighs  the  more,  as  their  unfaithfulness  to  each  other 
was  the  cause  of  their  decay  and  of  their  subjection,  and  that 
of  their  country,  to  a  comparatively  contemptible  foreign  foe  ? 
This  is  a  singular  admission  on  the  part  of  the  best  Irish  his- 
torian of  his  time, — but  it  is  a  fact  capable  of  positive  historical 
demonstration,  even  from  these  very  annals, — that  the  downfall 
of  the  Irish  monarchy  and  of  Irish  independence  was  owing 
more  to  the  barbarous  selfishness  of  the  house  of  O'Conor  of 
Connaght,  and  their  treachery  towards  each  other,  with  all  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  that  treachery  to  the  comitry  at  large, 
than  to  any  other  cause  either  within  or  without  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland. 

It  must  appear  very  clear,  from  the  extract  we  have  quoted 
from  Mr.  O'Conor,  that  the  Annals  of  Kilronan,  from  which  he 
made  it, — the  very  book  mentioned  by  the  Four  Masters, — was 
in  existence  in  some  condition,  and  in  his  possession,  so  late 
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LECT.  V.  as  the  year  1728.  And  as  Mr.  O'Conor's  books  were  not  scat- 
Of  the  tered  during  liis  own  long  life,  nor  until  tlie  cliief  part  of  tliem 
Annals  of  were  Carried  to  Stowe  by  liis  grandson,  tlie  late  Rev.  Charles 
O'Conor,  it  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt  that  the  vellum  book, 
which  the  latter  writer  describes  as  part  of  this  collection  in  the 
Stowe  catalogue,  must  be  the  book  of  IGlronan  from  which  the 
former  made  the  extract. 

Those  Annals,  according  to  the  Testimonimn  to  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,  extended  from  the  year  900  to  the  year 
1563.  How  the  first  three  hundred  years  of  these  annals  could 
have  disappeared,  we  have  now  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  they  were  missmg  at  the  time  that  O'Gorman 
made  his  transcript,  else  he  would  have  copied  them  with  the 
remainder  of  the  book. 

The  following  notices,  in  English,  appear  in  the  copy  of  these 
annals  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  the  handwriting,  I  think, 
of  Theophilus  O'Flannagan. 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  first  volume  (there  are  two  volumes), 
we  find  this  entry : — "  The  Annals  of  Connacht,  transcribed 
from  the  original  in  the  possession  of  Charles  O'Conor  of  Be- 
lanagar,  Esq.,  of  the  house  of  O'Conor  Dim,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chevalier  Thomas  O'Gorman,  Anno  Domini  1783". 

Of  the  year  1378  there  remains  but  the  date  and  one  line, 
with  the  following  notice,  in  the  same  English  hand :  "  N.B.  The 
remainder  of  this  Annal,  together  with  the  years  1379,  1380, 
1381,  1382,  1383,  1384,  are  wanting  to  the  Annals  of  Con- 
nacht, all  to  the  followng  fragment  of  the  year  1384,  but  they 
may  be  filled  from  the  Four  Masters,  who  have  transcribed  the 
above  Annals". 

Again,  at  what  appears  to  be  the  end  of  the  year  1393,  the 
following  notice  is  found  in  the  same  Eno-lish  hand :  "N.B.  The 
years  1394,  1395,  1396,  1397,  are  wanting  in  the  original,  but 
may  be  filled  from  the  Four  Masters". 

And,  again,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1544,  we  find  this  notice 
in  the  same  English  hand :  "  N.B.  Here  end  the  Annals  of  Con- 
nacht,  the  following  annal  (1562)  has  been  inserted  by  a  dif- 
ferent hand". 

The  first  of  these  notices  is  sufficient  to  show  that  this  was  the 
same  book  from  which  Charles  O'Conor  made  the  extract  at  the 
year  1464,  and  he  says  that  that  was  the  Book  of  Kih-onan,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Four  Masters  appended  to  it ;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  the  third  or  last  notice,  that  not  only  had  the  first 
three  hundred  years  disappeared  from  the  book,  but  also  the 
years  from  1544  to  1563,  the  last  year  in  it,  according  to  the 
Four  Masters. 
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It  may,  however,  be  doubted  wliether  the  Four  Masters  did    lect.  v. 
not  count  tlie  years  in  this  book,  from  tlie  first  to  the  last,  with- 

J        ,  '  .       .  Of  the 

out  2^ausing  to  notice  any  defect,  or  number  of  defects,  in  it,  and  aunals  of 
that  the  last  year  of  it  in  their  time  was  the  year  1563.     We  ^°'''^^*^*''^- 
beheve  that  the  Annals  of  Senait  Mac  Manus,  now  known  as  the 
Annals  of  Ulster,  had,  when  in  their  hands,  two  deficiencies, 
one  of  them  pjreater  than  the  defect  here  between  1544  and  1562, 
and  that  they  take  no  notice  whatever  of  it. 

At  what  time  local  annals  came  to  receive  provincial  names — 
such  as  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  etc. — 
I  cannot  discover.  Such  names,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  are  only 
found  in  the  works  of  Ussher,  Ware,  and  their  followers ;  the 
Foiu'  Masters  do  not  distinguish  by  provincial  names  any  of 
the  old  chronicles  from  which  they  compiled,  and  indeed  it 
would  be  absurd  if  they  had  done  so,  as  it  might  happen 
that  any  or  each  of  the  provinces  might  have  several  books  of 
annals,  none  of  wliich  would  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  re- 
cords of  provincial  transactions.  Finding  this  book,  therefore, 
known  as  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  is  no  evidence  whatever  of 
its  not  being  the  Book  of  Kilronan,  or  any  other  of  the  old 
chronicles  mentioned  by  the  Four  Masters,  with  which  it  may 
be  found  to  agree  in  extent. 

The  folloAving  passage  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  O'Conor's  Stowe 
catalogue  will  show,  among  a  thousand  others,  how  cautious  we 
ought  to  be  in  receiving,  as  facts,  opinions  and  observations  on 
subjects  of  this  difiicult  kind,  written  hurriedly,  or  without  ex- 
amination. In  describinof  volume  No.  3  of  the  Stowe  collection 
of  Irish  manuscripts,  page  50  of  the  catalogvie,  the  writer  says : 

"  Folio  50.  An  Irish  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Connaught, 
from  the  arrival  of  Saint  Patrick,  with  marginal  notes  by  Mr. 
O'Conor  of  Belanagar,  written  in  1727.  This  chronicle  begins 
from  the  arrival  of  Saint  Patrick,  and  ends  with  1464.  It  was 
transcribed  from  the  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Church  of  Kil- 
ronan, called  '  The  Book  of  Kilronan',  to  which  the  Four  Mas- 
ters affixed  their  approbation  in  their  respective  hands,  as  stated 
in  this  copy,  folio  28". 

Now  it  is  plain  that  the  reverend  doctor  has  added  to  the  words 
of  his  grandfather  here,  or  that  the  latter,  which  is  very  impro- 
bable, wrote  what  was  not  the  fact, — namely,  that  he  drew  this 
clironicle  of  Connacht  kings,  from  the  coming  of  Saint  Patrick 
to  the  year  1464,  from  the  Book  of  Kilronan,  since  we  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  the  Four  Masters,  that  this  book,  not  of  the 
church  of  Kilronan,  but  of  the  O'Duigenanns  of  Kilronan,  went 
no  further  back  than  the  year  900,  or  nearly  500  years  after 
the  coming  of  Saint  Patrick. 
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To  sum  Up,  then,  It  would  seem  tliat  tliis  old  manuscript  in  tlie 
Stowe  collection,  must  be  a  fragment  of  one  of  two  books  wliicli 
tlie  Four  Masters  had  in  their  possession,  namely,  the  Book  of 
the  O'Mulconrjs,  which  came  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
the  year  1505,  and  which  was,  probably,  added  to  afterwards, 
like  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  down  to  its  present  conchision;  or 
the  Book  of  the  O'Duigenanns,  of  Kilronan ;  and  if  the  elder 
O'Conor  was  correctly  informed,  and  that  he  is  correctly  re- 
ported by  his  grandson,  it  was  withoiit  any  doubt  the  latter. 
We  must  observe,  however,  that  the  elder  O'Conor,  in  his  list  of 
his  own  MSS.,  where  he  calls  this  book  the  Annals  of  Connacht., 
speaks  of  it  as  compiled  in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Boyle. 

It  is  remarkable  too,  that  we  find  in  this  book,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1410,  the  following  entry:  "Marianus  fihus  Tathei 
O'Beirne  submersis  est  on  the  14th  of  the  kalends  October. 
Patin  qui  scripsit".  Now  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  "Patin" 
was  Padin  [Padeen]  O'Mulconry,  the  poet,  who  died  in  the 
year  1506. 

Again,  we  find  the  name  of  Nicholas  O'Mulconry  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1544,  in  such  a  position  as  to  induce  tlie  belief  that 
he  was  the  writer  of  the  preceding  annal ;  or  at  least,  as  in  the 
preceding  case,  of  the  concluding  part  of  it.  So  that  if  the 
elder  O'Conor  be  correct  in  his  own  written  words,  this  book 
really  consists  of  the  Annals  of  Boyle,  or  else  a  fragment  of  the 
Book  of  the  O'Mulconrys :  but  that  book  came  down  but  to  the 
year  1505.  Had  we  the  original  manuscript  to  examine,  it 
covild  be  easily  seen  whether  these  were  strange  insertions  or  not ; 
and  I  only  desire  to  put  these  facts  on  record  here  from  O'Gor- 
man's  transcript,  hoping  that  they  may  be  foimd  hereafter  useful 
to  some  more  favoured  and  accomphshed  investigator. 

To  some  of  my  hearers,  the  minute  examination  I  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  before  them,  of  the  identity  and  authority 
of  the  several  important  manuscripts  which  have  engaged  our 
attention,  may,  perhaps,  have  seemed  tedious.  Yet  it  is  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  thus  recording  in  a  permanent  shape  the 
information  which  I  have  collected  on  these  subjects,  that  I  have 
taken  this  course.  It  is  chiefly  because  the  earnest  student  in 
this  now  almost  untrodden  path  of  historical  inquiry  (and  I  hope 
there  are  many  among  my  hearers  who  desire  to  become  earnest 
students  of  their  country's  history),  will  find  in  the  examples  I 
am  endeavouring  to  trace  for  liim,  of  the  mode  in  which  alone 
our  subject  must  be  investigated,  the  best  introduction  to  a  seri- 
ous study  of  it.  And  it  is  only  by  such  careful  canvass  of  au- 
thorities, by  such  jealous  search  into  the  materials  which  have 
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been  handed  down  to  us,  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  separate  the  lect.  v. 
true  from  the  false,  and  to  lay  a  truly  sound  and  reliable  founda- 
tion  for  the  superstructure  of  a  complete  History  of  Erinn.  as  inateri'aia 
For  the  present,  yoix  will  remember,  I  am  occupied  in  giving 
you  an  account  of  the  chief  collections  of  annals  or  chronicles 
in  which  the  skeleton  of  the  events  of  Gaedlilic  History  is  pre- 
served with  greater  or  less  completeness ;  and  that  you  may  un- 
derstand the  value  and  extent  of  the  reliable  records  of  this  kind 
that  remain  to  us,  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  I  should  go  into 
some  details,  because  there  is  no  published  account  of,  or  guide 
to,  this  immense  mass  of  historical  materials.  But  I  shall  not 
neglect  to  point  out  to  you  also,  how  these  dry  records  may  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  a  true  history,  as  vivid  in  its  pictures 
of  life,  as  accurate  and  trustworthy  in  its  records  of  action.  And 
before  this  short  course  terminates,  I  hope  to  satisfy  you  that 
collateral  materials  exist  also  in  rich  abundance,  for  the  illustra- 
tion and  completion  of  that  history  in  a  way  fully  as  interest- 
ing to  the  general  Irish  reader  as  to  the  mere  philologist  or 
antiquarian. 
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[Delivered  June  26,  1856.] 

The  Annals  (continued).  7.  The  Chronicum  Scotorum  of  Duald  Mac  Firbis. 
Of  Mac  Firbis,  his  hfe  and  death,  and  his  works.  8.  The  Annals  of  Lecain. 
Of  the  Story  of  Queen  Gormlaith.     9.  The  Annals  of  Clonmacnois. 

If  we  followed  exactly  a  clironological  order,  tlae  next  great 
record  wliicli  should  claim  oiu"  attention  woidd  be  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters ;  but  the  importance  and  extent  of  that  im- 
mense work  demand,  at  least,  the  space  of  an  entire  lecture ;  and 
I  shall,  accordingly,  devote  the  greater  part  of  the  present  to 
the  consideration  of  an  almost  contemporary  compilation, — the 
last  but  one  of  those  I  have  already  named  to  you, — the  Chroni- 
cum Scotorum  of  the  celebrated  Duald  Mac  Firbis  (Duhlial- 
tach  Mac  Firhliisigli). 

Of  this  chronicle  there  are  three  copies  known  to  me  to  be  in 
existence.  One,  the  autograph,  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin ;  and  two  in  the  hbrary  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
Of  the  latter,  one  is  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Conroy,  whose 
name  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  lecture,  in  connection  with 
this  tract  and  the  Annals  of  Tighemach ;  the  second  is  a  copy 
lately  made  in  Cork,  by  Paul  O'Longan,  from  what  source  I  am 
not  able  to  say  with  certainty,  but  I  believe  it  to  have  been  from 
a  copy  made  by  his  grandfather,  Michael  O'Longan,  in  Dublin, 
about  the  year  1780 ;  and  if  I  am  correct  in  this  opinion,  there 
are  four  copies  in  Ireland,  besides  any  that  the  present  O'Lon- 
gans  may  have  made  and  sold  in  England. 

This  chronicle  has  been  already  mentioned  in  our  account  of 
the  Annals  of  Tighernach,  and  as  nothing  of  its  history  is  known 
to  me  but  what  can  be  gathered  from  the  book  itself,  and  the 
hand  in  which  the  autograph  (or  Trinity  College  copy)  is  written, 
I  proceed  without  further  delay  to  the  consideration  of  that 
manuscript. 

The  Trinity  College  MS.  is  written  on  paper  of  foolscap  size, 
like  that  upon  which  the  Annals  of  Tighernach  in  the  same  vo- 
lume are  written,  but  apparently  not  so  old.  It  is  in  the  bold 
and  most  accurate  hand  of  Dicbhaltach  (sometimes  called  Duvald, 
Duald,  or  Dudley)  Mac  Firbis,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  histo- 
rians and  chroniclers  of  Lecain  Mic  Fairbldsigh,  in  the  barony 
of  Tir-Fhiachradh,  or  Tireragh,  in  the  county  of  Sligo. 
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Duald  Mac  Firbis  appears  to  liave  been  intended  for  the  he-  lect.  vi. 
reditary  profession  of  an  antiquarian  and  historian,  or  for  that  ^^  ^ 
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of  the  J^eneclias  or  ancient  native  laws  oi  his  covuitry  (nowiin-  Macinibis. 
properly  called  the  Brehon  LaAvs).  To  qualify  him  for  either 
of  these  ancient  and  honourable  professions,  and  to  improve  and 
perfect  his  education,  young  Mac  Firbis  appears  at  an  early  age 
to  have  passed  into  Mimster,  and  to  have  taken  up  his  residence 
in  the  School  of  law  and  history,  then  kept  by  the  Mac  iEgans, 
of  Lecain,  in  Ormond,  in  the  present  county  of  Tipperary.  He 
studied  also  for  some  time,  either  before  or  after  this,  but  I  be- 
lieve after,  in  Burren,  in  the  present  county  of  Clare,  at  the  not 
less  distinguished  literary  and  legal  school  of  the  O'Davorens ; 
where  we  find  him,  with  many  other  young  Irish  gentlemen, 
about  the  year  1595,  under  the  presidency  of  Donnell  O'Davoren. 

The  next  place  in  which  we  meet  Mac  Firbis  is  in  the  col- 
lege of  Saint  Nicholas,  in  the  ancient  town  of  Galway ;  where 
he  compiled  his  large  and  comprehensive  volume  of  Pedigrees 
of  ancient  Irish  and  Anglo-Norman  families,  in  the  year  1650. 

The  autograph  of  this  great  compilation  is  now  in  the  posses-  xhe  Book  of 
sion  of  the  Earl  of  Roden,  and  a  fac-simile  copy  of  it  was  made  ^j*;f '^'".^.?,^  °^ 
by  me  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  the  year  1836.  Of  this 
invaluable  work,  perhaps  the  best  and  shortest  description  that 
I  could  present  you  with,  will  be  the  simple  translation  of  the 
Title  prefixed  to  it  by  the  author,  which  runs  as  follows  [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXII.]  : 

"The  Branches  of  Relationship  and  the  Genealogical  Rami-  , 
fications  of  every  Colony  that  took  possession  of  Erinn,  traced 
from  this  time  up  to  Adam  (excepting  only  those  of  the  Fomo- 
rians,  Lochlanns,  and  Saxon-Galls,  of  whom  we,  however,  treat, 
as  they  have  settled  in  our  country) ;  together  with  a  Sanctilo- 
gium,  and  a  Catalogue  of  the  Monarchs  of  Erinn ;  and  finally, 
an  Index,  which  comprises,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  surnames 
and  the  remarkable  places  mentioned  in  this  book,  which  was 
compiled  by  DubJialtach  Mac  FirhMsigh  of  Lecain,  1650. 

"Although  the  above  is  the  customary  way  of  giving  titles  to 
books  at  the  present  time,  we  will  not  depart  from  the  following 
of  our  ancestors,  the  ancient  summary  custom,  because  it  is  the 
plainest;  thus: 

"The  place,  time,  author,  and  cause  of  wi'iting  this  book, 
are: — the  place,  the  College  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Galway;  the 
time,  the  time  of  the  religious  war  between  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  and  the  Heretics  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England, 
particularly  the  year  1650 ;  the  person  or  author,  Duhhaltach, 
the  son  of  Gilla  Isa  Mor  Mac  Firhhisigh,  historian,  etc.,  of 
Lecain  Mac  Firbis,  in  Tireragh,  on  the  Moy ;  and  the  cause  of 
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LECT.  VI.  writing  the  book  is,  to  increase  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  people  in  general". 

It  was  to  Dr.  Petrie  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy entrusted  the  care  of  having  the  copy  of  this  book  made, 
which  I  have  just  alluded  to ;  and,  afterwards,  on  the  occasion 
of  laying  that  copy  before  them,  he  read  an  able  paper,  which 
is  published  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Academy,  on  the  character  and  historic  value  of  the  work,  and 
on  the  little  that  was  known  of  the  learned  author's  history. 
Of  the  death  In  tlic  coursc  of  liis  remarks,  this  accomplished  writer  says : 
Macrfibis.  "  To  thcsc  meagre  facts  I  can  only  add  that  of  his  death,  which, 
as  we  learn  from  Charles  O'Conor,  was  tragical, — for  this  last  of 
the  Mac  Firbises  was  unfortunately  murdered  at  Dunflin,  in  the 
county  of  Sligo,  in  the  year  1670.  The  circumstances  connected 
with  this  event  were  known  to  that  gentleman,  but  a  proper  re- 
spect for  the  feelings  of  the  descendents  of  the  murderer,  who 
was  a  gentleman  of  the  country,  prevented  him  from  detailing 
them.  They  are,  however,  still  remembered  in  the  district  in 
which  it  occurred,  but  I  will  not  depart  from  the  example  set 
me,  by  exposing  them  to  public  light". 

It  was  quite  becoming  Dr.  Petrie's  characteristic  delicacy  of 
feeling  to  follow  the  cautious  silence  of  Mr.  O'Conor  in  rela- 
tion to  this  fearful  crime.  Now,  however,  there  can  be  no 
offence  or  impropriety  towards  any  living  person,  in  putting  on 
record,  in  a  few  words,  the  brief  and  simple  facts  of  the  cause 
:  and  manner  of  this  murder,  as  preserved  in  the  living  local 
tradition  of  the  country. 

Mac  Firbis  was,  at  that  time,  under  the  ban  of  the  penal  laws, 
and,  consequently,  a  marked  and  ahnost  defenceless  man  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  whilst  the  friends  of  the  miu'derer  enjoyed  the 
full  protection  of  the  constitution.  He  must  have  been  then  past 
his  eightieth  year,  and  he  was,  it  is  believed,  on  his  way  to  Dub- 
lin, probably  to  visit  Robert,  the  son  of  Sir  James  Ware.  He 
took  up  his  lodgings  for  the  night  at  a  small  house  in  the  little 
village  of  Dun  Flin,  in  his  native  county.  Wliile  sitting  and 
resting  himself  in  a  little  room  off  the  shop,  a  young  gentleman, 
of  the  Crofton  family,  came  in,  and  began  to  take  some  Uberties 
with  a  young  woman  who  had  care  of  the  shop.  She,  to  check 
his  freedom,  told  him  that  he  would  be  seen  by  the  old  gentle- 
man in  the  next  room ;  upon  which,  in  a  sudden  rage,  he  snatched 
up  a  knife  from  the  counter,  rushed  furiously  into  the  room,  and 
plunged  it  into  the  heart  of  Mac  Firbis.  Thus  it  was  that,  at 
the  hand  of  a  wanton  assassin,  this  great  scholar  closed  his  long 
career, — the  last  of  the  regularly  edvicated  and  most  accom- 
plished masters  of  the  history,  antiquities,  and  laws  and  lan- 
guage of  ancient  Erinn. 
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Besides  his  important  genealogical  work,  Mac  Firbis  compiled  , 
two  others  of  even  still  greater  value,  which  unfortunatelv  are  riou.s  woiks 
not  now  known  to  exist :  namely,  a  Glossary  of  the  Ancient  Mac^Firuis. 
Laws  of  Erinn ;  and  a  Biographical  Dictionary  of  her  ancient 
writers  and  most  distinguished  literary  men.  Of  the  former  of 
these,  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a  fragment  in  the 
library  of  the  Dublin  University  (class  H.  5.  30) ;  but  of  the 
latter,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  trace  has  been  discovered. 
There  are  five  other  copies  of  ancient  glossaries  in  Mac  Firbis's 
handwriting  preserved  in  the  Dubhn  University  library  (all 
in  H.  2.  15).  Of  these,  one  is  a  copy  of  Cormac's  Glossary, 
another  a  copy  of  his  tutor  Donnell  O'Davoren's  own  Law  Glos- 
sary, compiled  by  him  about  the  year  1595 ;  besides  which, 
separate  fragments  of  three  Derivative  Glossaries,  as  well  as 
a  fragment  of  an  ancient  Law  Tract,  with  the  text,  gloss,  and 
commentary  properly  arranged  and  explained.  So  that  in  all 
there  are  six  glossaries,  or  fragments  of"  glossaries,  in  his  hand- 
writing in  T.C.D.  It  is  in  the  introduction  to  his  great  book 
of  Geneaologies  that  he  states  that  he  had  written  or  compiled 
a  Dictionary  of  the  "Brehon  Laws",  in  which  he  had  explained 
them  extensively;  and  also  a  catalogue  of  the  writings  and 
writers  of  ancient  Erinn ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  frag- 
ments just  referred  to,  these  two  important  works  are  now  un- 
known. [And  I  may  here  mention,  that  I  have  copied  out 
these  precious  fragments  of  his  own  compilation  in  a  more  acces- 
sible form,  for  the  Dublin  University.]  Besides  these  MSS.  at 
home,  I  may  mention  that  there  is  in  the  British  Museum  also 
a  small  quarto  book,  containing  a  rather  modern  Marty rology,  or 
Litany  of  the  Saints,  in  verse,  chiefly  in  Mac  Firbis's  hand. 

Mac  Firbis  does  not  seem  to  have  neglected  the  poetic  art 
either,  for  I  have  in  my  own  possession  two  poems,  of  no  mean 
pretensions,  written  by  him  on  the  0' Seachnasaigh  (O'Shaugh- 
nessys)  of  Gort,  about  the  year  1G50. 

Of  Mac  Firbis's  translations  from  the  earlier  Annals  we  have 
now  no  existing  trace.  That  he  did  translate  largely  and  gene- 
rally we  can  well  understand,  from  the  following  remarks  of  Har- 
ris in  his  edition  of  Ware's  Bishops,  page  612,  under  the  head 
of  Tuam : — 

"One  John  was  consecrated  about  the  year  1441.  [Sir 
James  Ware  declares  he  could  not  discover  when  he  died ;  and 
adds,  that  some  called  him  John  de  Burgo,  but  that  he  could 
not  answer  for  the  truth  of  that  name.]  But  both  these  parti- 
culars are  cleared  up,  and  his  immediate  successor,  named  by 
Dudley  Firbisse,  an  amanuensis,  whom  Sir  James  Ware  em- 
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ployed  in  his  house,  to  translate  and  collect  for  him  from  the  Irish 
MSS.,  one  of  whose  pieces  begins  thus,  viz.:  'This  translation 
beginned  was  by  Dudley  Firbisse,  in  the  house  of  Sir  James 
Ware,  in  Castle  Street,  DubHn,  6th  of  November,  1666',  wliich 
was  twenty -four  days  before  the  death  of  the  said  knight.  The 
annals  or  translation  which  he  left  behind  him,  begin  in  the  year 
1443,  and  end  in  1468.  I  suppose  the  death  of  liis  patron  put 
a  stop  to  his  further  progress.  Not  knowing  from  whence  he 
translated  these  annals,  wherever  I  have  occasion  to  quote  them, 
I  mention  them  under  the  name  of  Dudley  Firbisse". 

Again  under  the  head  of  Richard  O'Ferrall,  bishop  of  Ar- 
dagh,  page  253,  Harris  writes: 

"In  MS.  annals,  intitled  the  Annals  of  Firbissy  (not  those  of 
Gelasy  \_Gilla  Isa\  Mac  Firbissy,  who  died  in  1301,  but  the 
collection  or  translation  of  one  Dudley  Firbissy),  I  find  mention 
made  of  Richard,  bishop  of  Ardagh,  and  that  he  was  son  to  the 
Great  Dean,  Fitz  Daniel  Fitz  John  Golda  O'Fergaill,  and  his 
death  placed  there  under  the  year  1444". 

Of  those  Annals  of  Gilla  Isa  (or  GilKsa)  Mac  Firbis  of 
Lecan,  who  died  in  1301,  we  have  no  trace  now;  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  the  Annals  of  Lecan  mentioned  by  the  Four 
Masters  as  having  come  into  their  hands  when  their  compilation 
from  other  soui'ces  was  finished,  and  from  wliich  they  added 
considerably  to  their  text. 

Of  Duald  Mac  Firbis's  translation,  extending  from  the  year 
1443  to  1468,  there  are  three  copies  extant,  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  classed  as  "Clarendon  68",  which  is,  I  believe,  in  the 
translator's  own  handwriting.  The  second  copy  is  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dubhn  [class  F.  1.  18].  The  third  copy  is  in 
Harris's  collections  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ; 
it  is  in  Harris's  OAvn  hand,  and  appears  to  have  been  copied  from 
the  Trinity  College  copy,  with  corrections  of  some  of  the  former 
transcriber's  inaccuracies. 

The  following  memorandum,  prefixed  to  a  list  of  Irish  bisliO]3s, 
made  for  Sir  James  Ware,  and  now  preserved  in  the  manuscript 
above  referred  to  in  the  British  Museum,  will  enable  us  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  sources,  the  only  true  ones,  from  wliich  this  hst 
has  been  dra^vii. 

"  The  ensuing  bishops'  names  are  collected  out  of  several  Irish 
ancient  and  modern  manuscripts,  viz. :  of  Gilla-isa  Mac  Fferbisy, 
■wi'itten  before  the  year  1397  (it  is  he  that  -wrote  the  greate  Booke 
of  Leackan  Mac  Fferbissy,  now  kept  in  Dubhn),  and  out  of 
others  the  Mac  Fferbisy  Annals,  out  of  saints'  calendars  and  ge- 
nealogies also,  for  the  Right  Worshipful  and  ever  honoured  Sir 
James  Ware,  knight,  and  one  of  his  Majesties  Privie  Council, 
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and  Auditor  General  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland.    This  collec- 
tion is  made  by  Dudley  Firbisse,  1655". — p.  17.  ^^  ~^ 

These  translated  annals  have  been  edited  by  Dr.  John  O'Do-  rious  works 
novan,  and  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Miscellany  of  MacFUbis. 
the  ArchaBological  Society,  in  the  year  1846. 

Mac  Firbis'  was  of  no  ordinary  or  ignoble  race,  being  cer- 
tainly descended  from  Dathi,  the  last  pagan  monarch  of  Erinn, 
who  was  killed  by  lightning,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  in  Anno 
Doinini  428.  At  what  time  the  Mac  Firbises  became  professi- 
onal and  hereditary  historians,  genealogists,  and  poets,  to  various 
princes  in  the  province  of  Connacht,  we  now  know  not ;  but  we 
know  that  from  some  remote  period  down  to  the  descent  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  iipon  this  country,  they  held  a  handsome  patri- 
mony at  Lecain  Mac  Firbis,  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Uuaidh, 
or  Moy,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  on  which  a  castle  was  built  by 
the  brothers  Ciothruadh,  and  James,  and  John  6g,  their  cousin, 
in  1560.  So  early  as  the  year  1279,  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters  record  the  death  of  Gilla  Isa  (or  Gillisa)  Mor  Mac 
Firbis,  "  chief  historian  of  Tir-Fiaclirach'"  [in  the  present 
county  of  Sligo.]  Again,  at  the  year  1376,  they  record  the  death 
of  Donogh  Mac  Firbis,  "an  historian".  And  again,  at  the  year 
1379,  they  record  the  death  of  Firbis  Mac  Firbis,  "a  learned 
historian". 

The  great  Book  of  Lecain,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  was  compiled  in  the  year  1416,  by  Gilla  Isa  [or 
Gillisa]  Mor,  the  direct  ancestor  of  Duald  Mac  Firbis ;  and  the 
latter  quotes  in  his  work  (p.  Q&\  not  only  the  Annals  of  Mac 
Firbis,  but  also  the  Leahliar  Gahhala,  or  Book  of  Invasions  of  Ire- 
land, of  his  grandfather,  Duhhaltach  [or  Dudley],  as  an  authority 
for  the  Battle  o£3fagh  Tuireadh  [Moytura],  and  the  situation  of 
that  place;  and  at  p.  248,  the  Dvunb  Book  of  James  Mac  Firbis 
for  the  genealogy  of  his  own  race.  There  is  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  a  large  and  important  volume  of 
fragments  of  various  ancient  manuscripts  (classed  H.  2,  16), 
part  of  which  professes  to  have  been  written  by  Donogh  Mac 
Firbis  in  the  year  1391 ;  and  in  another  place,  in  a  more  modern 
hand,  it  is  written,  that  this  is  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain. 

Duhhaltach  Mac  Firbis,  in  his  introduction  to  his  great  gene- 
alogical book,  states  that  his  family  were  poets,  historians,  and 
genealogists  to  the  great  families  of  the  following  ancient  Con- 
nacht chieftaincies,  viz.:  Lower  Connacht,  Ui  Fiachrach  of  the 
Moy,  Ui  Amhalgaidh,  Cera,  Ui  Fiachrach  o£ Aidhjie,  and  Eacht- 
gha,  and  to  the  Mac  Donnells  of  Scotland. 
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The  Mac  Firbis,  in  right  of  being  the  hereditary  poet  and 

Of  the  va-  historian  of  his  native  territory  of  Ui  Fiachracli  of  the  Moy  (in 
rious  works  the  present  county  of  Shgo),  took  an  important  part  in  the  inau- 
guration of  the  O'Dowda,  the  hereditary  chief  of  that  country. 
The  following  curious  account  of  this  ceremony  will  more  clearly 
show  the  position  of  the  INIac  Firbis  on  these  great  occasions ; 
it  is  translated  from  a  little  tract  in  the  Book  of  Lecan,  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

"The  privilege  of  the  first  drink  [at  all  assemblies]  was  given 
to  O'Caomhain  by  O'Dowda,  and  0' Caomliain  was  not  to  drink 
until  he  first  presented  it  [the  drink]  to  the  poet,  that  is,  to 
Mac  Firbis ;  also  the  arms  and  battle  steed  of  O'Dowda,  after 
his  proclamation,  were  given  to  O  Caomliaiit,  and  the  arms  and 
dress  of  O' Caomhain  to  Mac  Firbis ;  and  it  is  not  competent  ever 
to  call  him  the  O'Dowda  until  0' Caomhain  and  Mac  Firbis 
have  first  called  the  name,  and  until  Mac  Firbis  carries  the 
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body  of  the  wand  over  O'Dowda ;  and  every  clergyman,  and 
every  representative  of  a  church,  and  every  bishop,  and  every 
chief  of  a  territory  present,  all  are  to  pronounce  the  name  after 
0'  Caomhain  and  Mac  Firbis.  And  there  is  one  circumstance, 
should  O'Dowda  happen  to  be  in  Tir  Amhalghaidh  [Tirawley], 
he  is  to  go  to  AmJialghaidJis  Cam  to  be  proclaimed,  so  as  that 
all  the  chiefs  be  about  him ;  but  should  he  happen  to  be  at  the 
Cam  of  the  Daughter  of  Brian,  he  is  not  to  go  over  [to  Anihal- 
gaidlis  Carn]  to  be  proclaimed ;  neither  is  he  to  come  over  from 
Amlialgaidlis  Carn,  for  it  was  Amhalgaidh,  the  son  of  Fiaclira 
Ealgach,  that  raised  that  Carn  for  liimself,  in  order  that  he  him- 
self, and  all  those  who  should  attain  to  the  chieftainship  after 
him,  might  be  proclaimed  by  the  name  of  lord  upon  it.  And  it 
is  in  this  Carn  that  Amhalgaidli  himself  is  buried,  and  it  is  from 
him  it  is  named.  And  every  king  of  the  race  of  Fiachra  that 
shall  not  be  thus  proclaimed,  shall  have  shortness  of  life,  and 
his  seed  and  generation  shall  not  be  illustrious,  and  he  shall  never 
see  the  kingdom  of  God". — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No. 
LXIIL] 

This  curious  little  tract,  with  topographical  illustrations,  will 
be  found  in  the  vohune  on  the  Tribes  and  Customs  of  Hy-Fi- 
achrach,  among  the  important  pubhcations  of  the  Irish  Archae- 
ological Society. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  compiler  of  the  chronicle  which  I  am 
now  about  to  describe,  the  value  of  which,  as  a  historical  docu- 
ment, has  only,  of  late  years,  come  to  be  properly  understood. 

The  Chronicum  Scotorum,  which,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
is  written  on  paper,  begins  with  the  following  title  and  short 
preface,  by  tlie  compiler. — [See  original  in  Appendix,  No. 
LXIV.] 
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"  The  Clironicle  of  the  Scots  (or  Irish)  begins  here. —  lect.  vr. 

"Understand,  O  reader,  that  it  is  for  a  certain  reason,  and,  Q^^j^g 
particularly,  to  avoid  tediousness,  that  our  intention  is  to  make  chkonicum 
only  a  short  abstract  and  compendium  of  the  history  of  the 
Scots  in  this  book,  omitting  the  lengthened  details  of  the  his- 
torical books;  wherefore  it  is  that  we  beg  of  you  not  to  criti- 
cize us  on  that  account,  as  we  know  that  it  is  an  exceedingly 
great  deficiency". 

The  compiler  then  passes  rapidly  over  the  three  first  ages  of 
the  world,  the  earlier  colonizations  of  Ireland,  the  death  of  the 
Partholanian  colonists  at  Tallaght  (in  this  county  of  Dublin) ; 
and  the  visit  of  Niul,  the  son  of  Fenius  Farsaidh,  to  Egypt,  to 
teach  the  languages  after  the  confusion  of  Babel;  giving  the 
years  of  the  world  according  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Septuagint. 

This  sketch  extends  to  near  the  end  of  the  first  column  of 
the  tliird  page,  where  the  following  curious  note  in  the  original 
hand  occurs : — 

"  Ye  have  heard  from  me,  O  readers,  that  I  do  not  like  to 
have  the  labour  of  writing  this  copy,  and  it  is  therefore  that  I 
beseech  you,  through  true  friendship,  not  to  reproach  me  for  it 
(if  you  imderstand  what  it  is  that  causes  me  to  be  so) ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  Mac  Firbises  are  not  in  fault". — [See  original  in 
Appendix,  No.  LXV.] 

What  it  was  that  caused  Mac  Firbis's  reluctance  to  make 
this  abridged  copy  of  the  old  book  or  books  before  him,  at  this 
time,  it  is  now  difiicult  to  imagine.  The  writing  is  identical 
with  that  in  his  book  of  genealogies,  which  was  made  by  him 
in  the  year  1650;  and  this  copy  must  have  been  made  about 
the  same  disastrous  period  of  our  history,  when  the  relentless 
rage  of  Oliver  Cromwell  spread  ruin  and  desolation  over  all 
that  was  noble,  honourable,  and  virtuous  in  our  land.  It  is 
very  probable  that  it  was  about  this  time  that  Sir  James  Ware 
conceived  the  idea  of  availing  himself  of  Mac  Firbis's  exten- 
sive and  profound  antiquarian  learning;  and  as  that  learned, 
and,  I  must  say,  well  intentioned  writer,  was  then  concerned 
only  with  what  related  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland, 
this  was  probably  the  reason  that  Mac  Firbis  offers  those  warm 
apologies  for  having  been  compelled  to  pass  over  the  "  long  and 
tedious"  account  of  the  early  colonizations  of  this  country,  and 
pass  at  one  step  to  our  Christian  era.  (We  know  that  Ware 
quotes  many  of  our  old  annals  as  sterling  authorities  in  his 
work.  As  these  were  all  in  the  GaedhHc  language,  and  as 
Ware  had  no  acquaintance  with  that  language,  it  follows  clearly 
enough,  that  he  must  have  had  some  competent  person  to  assist 
him  to  read  those  annals,  and  whose  business  it  was  doubtless 
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LECT.  VI.  to  select  and  translate  for  him  sucli  parts  of  tliem  as  were 
deemed  by  him  essential  to  his  design.)  Excepting  for  some  such 
chronicdm  purpose  as  this,  I  can  see  no  reason  whatever  why  Mac  Firbis 
scoTOKUM.  gj-^Q^^j^;^  apply  himself,  and  with  sucli  apparent  reluctance,  to 
make  this  compendium  from  some  ancient  book  or  books  of 
annals  belonging  to  his  family.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  his 
own  words,  that  it  was  poverty  or  distress  that  caused  him  to 
pass  over  the  record  of  what  he  deemed  the  ancient  glory  of 
his  country,  and  to  draw  up  a  mere  utilitarian  abstract  for  some 
person  to  whose  patronage  he  was  compelled  to  look  for  sup- 
port in  his  declining  years ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  the 
care  he  takes  to  record  that  his  difficulties  were  not  caused 
by  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  his  family,  who  were,  as  we 
know,  totally  ruined  and  despoiled  of  their  ancestral  pro- 
perty by  the  tide  of  robbers  and  murderers  which  the  com- 
monwealth of  England  poured  over  defenceless  Erinn  at  this 
period. 

To  return  to  the  Chronicum.  Continuing  his  abstract,  the 
compiler  passes  rapidly  over  the  history  of  the  early  coloniza- 
tion of  Ireland  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  375,  that  being  the 
year  in  which  St.  Patrick  was  born.  This  date  is  written  in 
the  back  margin  in  the  hand  of  ]Mr.  Charles  O'Conor  of  Bela- 
nagar.  and  from  that  to  the  year  432  there  is  no  date  given. 

The  date  432  is  written  in  Roman  numerals  (in  Gaedhlic 
characters,  of  course)  in  the  original  hand,  and  under  it  the 
arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland  from  Rome,  on  his  apostolic 
mission,  by  the  direction  of  Pope  Celestine.  The  arrival  of 
the  great  apostle  is  given  precisely  in  the  same  words  as  in  the 
annals  of  Ulster. 

From  this  to  the  year  of  ovir  Lord  1022,  no  date  appears  in 
the  original  hand,  nor  even  after  that,  except  occasionally  the 
year  of  the  world.  The  latter  is  set  down  at  the  end  of  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1048,  as  5,000  years,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
computation. 

The  next  dates  that  appear  are  453,  454,  455,  45G,  458,  all 
in  the  margin ;  and  all  these  are,  I  believe,  as  well  as  the  re- 
maining dates,  all  through  to  the  end,  in  the  hand'svriting  of 
Roderick  O'Flaherty,  the  author  of  the  Ogygia. 

No  date,  however,  is  inserted  from  the  year  458  to  the  year 
605 ;  bvit  from  this  year  forward  the  dates  appear  regularly  in 
the  margin. 

A  large  deficiency  occurs  at  the  year  722,  where  the  com- 
piler has  written  the  following  memorandum : — 

"  The  breasts  [or  fronts]  of  two  leaves  of  the  old  book,  out 
of  which  I  write  this,  are  wanting  here,  and  I  leave  what  is 
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before  me  of  this  page  for  tliem.     I  am  Dubhaltach  Firbisigli".  lect.  vi. 
— [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXVI.]  ^^  ^^^ 

Unfortunately,  this  defect  occurs,  by  some  unknown  cliance,  citKoxicuM 
not  only  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  here  noticed,  but  as  far  as 
from  the  year  722  to  the  year  805. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  defect  in  the  annals  of  Tighernach 
should  begin  nearly  with  the  same  year  (718) ;  but  it  extends 
much  fiu'ther,  to  the  year  1068. 

The  order  and  arrangement  of  the  events  recorded,  and  the 
events  themselves,  often,  though  not  always,  agree  with  the 
annals  of  Tighernach.  The  details  are  brief  and  condensed, 
but  they  so  often  convey  scraps  of  rare  additional  information, 
as  to  leave  us  reason  to  regret  the  tmknown  circumstances 
which  caused  the  writer  to  leave  out,  as  he  said  he  did,  the 
*'  tediousness"  of  the  old  historical  books. 

The  Chronicum  comes  doAvn,  in  its  present  form,  only  to  the 
year  1135;  and,  whether  it  was  ever  carried  do^vn  with  more 
ample  details  to  the  year  1443,  when  the  compiler's  translations 
for  Ware  commence,  is  a  question  which  probably  will  never 
be  cleared  up.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  and  as  far  as  it  goes, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  one  of  the  most  authentic 
existing  copies  of,  or  compilations  from,  more  ancient  annals. 

I  have  already  stated  that  this  manuscript  is  in  the  well-known 
hand  of  its  compiler,  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  and  that  it  was  wi'itten, 
probably,  about  the  year  1650 ;  yet  hear  what  the  Rev.  Charles 
O'Conor  says  of  it,  in  the  Stowe  catalogue : 

"  Some  have  confounded  this  chronicle  with  Tighernach's,  be- 
cause it  is  frequently  called  Chronicon  Cluanense,  and  was  writ- 
ten in  Tighernach's  Monastery  of  Cluammacnois".  He  then 
continues :  "The  Stowe  copy  now  before  us  was  carefully  trans- 
cribed from  the  Dublin  copy,  by  the  compiler  of  this  catalogue, 
from  that  Dublin  MS.,  which  is  quite  a  modern  transcript,  being 
the  only  copy  he  could  find". — [Stowe  Cat.  vol.  i.  p.  201,  No.  63.] 

How  clearly  do  these  words  show  that  the  reverend  %vriter, 
though  otherwise  a  sufficiently  good  scholar,  was  totally  incom- 
petent to  pronounce  a  correct  opinion  on  the  age  of  any  Gaedhlic 
MS.,  from  the  character  of  the  writing,  or  from  an  acquaintance 
with  the  peculiar  hands  of  the  different  writers  who  j)i'eceded 
him,  excepting,  indeed,  that  of  his  own  grandfather,  Charles 
O'Conor,  of  Belanagar.  Yet  there  is  no  man  more  dogmatic 
in  his  decisions  on  the  dates  of  manuscripts  and  compositions, — 
his  two  most  favourite  periods  being,  we  may  observe  in  j^assing, 
"the  thirteenth  or  foiirteenth  centuries",  and  "the  reign  of  James 
the  First".  Indeed,  I  am  obliged  to  say,  that  his  readings  and 
renderings  of  text,  as  well  as  his  translations  of  Irish,  are  as  in- 
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accurate,  as  liis  historical  deductions,  and  even  positive  state- 
ments, are  often  unfounded,  however  arrogantly  advanced. 

In  connexion  with  this  fragment  of  the  Lccain  collection  of 
annals,  I  may  mention  that  there  is  a  short  tract  of  annals  pre- 
served in  the  great  Book  of  Lecain,  now  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  compilation  of  which  was  finished 
in  the  year  1416.  These  annals  are  without  date,  and  some  of  the 
items  are  out  of  chronological  order.  They  begin  with  the  bat- 
tle of  Uchbadh,  which  was  fought  in  the  year  733,  at  a  place  of 
that  name  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  between  Aedli  Allan,  the 
monarch  of  Ireland,  and  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  Leinster,inwhich 
the  latter  were  completely  overthrown,  and  their  whole  country 
devastated  and  nearly  depopulated. 

These  chronicles  come  down  to  the  treacherous  death  of  the 
celebrated  Tiernan  O'Rourke,  king  o£  Breifne  [Brefny],  at  the 
hands  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  in  the  year  1172.  The  events 
recorded,  briefly  of  course,  are  the  reigns,  battles,  and  deaths  of 
the  monarchs  and  provincial  kings  of  Ireland;  the  accessions 
and  deaths  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  Armagh ;  and  the  more 
unusual  atmospheric  phenomena,  such  as  remarkable  seasons 
and  other  extraordinary  occurrences,  etc. 

There  are  several  httle  additions,  among  the  items  of  informa- 
tion recorded  in  these  annals,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters ;  as,  for  instance,  in  recording  the 
death  of  the  monarch  Maelseachlainn,  or  Malachy  the  Second 
(who  died  Anno  Domini  1022),  they  give  a  list  of  fivc-and- 
twenty  battles  gained  by  him,  of  which  the  Four  Masters  men- 
tion but  four.  In  connection  with  these  battles  also,  many 
topographical  names  are  preserved,  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  other  existing  books  of  annals.  And  I  may  remark  in  con- 
clusion, that  the  annals  contained  in  tliis  short  tract  are,  as  regards 
date  of  transcription,  the  oldest  annals  that  we  have  in  Ireland. 

I  shall  close  this  lecture  with  some  account  of  one  other  book 
of  annals,  to  which  I  have  already  shortly  referred,  and  which, 
though  only  remaining  to  us  in  the  Enghsh  language,  is  not 
without  its  interest  and  value.  I  allude  to  the  book  tolerably 
well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnois, 
the  only  copy  or  version  of  which  known  to  be  extant  is  an 
English  translation  made  from  the  Irish  in  the  year  1627,  by 
Connla  Mac  Echagan,  of  Lismoyne,  in  the  county  of  West- 
meath,  for  his  friend  and  kinsman,  Torlogh  Mac  Cochlan,  Lord 
of  Delvin,  in  that  county. 

This  translation  is  written  in  the  quaint  style  of  the  Elizabe- 
than period,  but  by  a  man  who  seems  to  have  well  understood 
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tlie  value  of  the  original  Gaedlilic  phraseology,  and  rendered  it  lect.  yi. 
every  justice,  as  far  as  we  can  determine  in  the  absence  of  the  ~ 
original.  It  was  believed, — and,  indeed,  there  is  reason  still  to  annals  op 
beheve  it, — that  the  original  book  was  preserved  in  the  posses-  nois!'^^''' 
sion  of  the  family  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Nagle,  who  was  de- 
scended from  the  translator  by  the  mother's  side ;  however,  on 
the  death  of  the  worthy  baronet,  a  few  years  ago,  no  trace  of  it 
could  be  found  among  the  family  papers,  though  other  ancient 
memorials  of  the  house  of  Mac  Echagan  were  preserved  among 
them.  It  was  rumoured  in  the  country,  that  this  old  book  con- 
tained, or  might  possibly  contain,  some  records  of  events  that  it 
would  be  as  well  for  the  Mac  Echagan  family  not  to  have 
brought  before  the  world ;  and  that  for  this  reason,  the  female 
representatives  of  the  family  had  for  some  generations  kept  the 
volume  out  of  sight.  I  had  the  honour  of  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  late  Sir  Richard  Nagle,  which  I  improved  so  far  as  to 
mention  this  tradition  to  him.  He  did  not  deny  the  correctness 
of  the  rumour,  as  far  as  the  keeping  out  of  sight  of  the  book  went ; 
but  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  particular  reason,  more  than  a 
laudable  care  for  what  was  looked  upon  as  a  remarkable  national 
record,  and  a  witness  to  the  respectability  and  identity  of  the  fa- 
mily. Indeed,  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  by  my  conver- 
sations on  this  subject  with  Sir  Richard  was,  that  the  book  had 
been  in  the  custody  of  his  mother,  but  that  that  respected  lady 
cherished  so  closely  this  relic  of  her  ancient  name  as  to  be  re- 
luctant even  to  show  it,  much  less  to  part  with  it  for  any  con- 
sideration whatever. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  book  (so  far  as  we  can  judge  In  the 
absence  of  the  original)  to  show  why  it  shovild  be  called  the  An- 
nals of  Clonmacnois.  We  have  abeady  seen,  and  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  touch  on  the  same  fact  again,  that  the  Annals  of 
Clonmacnois  used  by  the  Four  Masters,  came  down  but  to  the 
year  1227,  whereas  this  book  comes  down  to  the  year  1408. 

The  records  contained  in  it  are  brief,  but  they  sometimes  pre- 
serve details  of  singular  interest,  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  our 
other  annals.  As  a  specimen  of  these  additions — the  most  in- 
teresting of  them,  perhaps — let  me  take  the  following  passage, 
which  occm'S  at  the  year  905,  but  which  should  be  placed  at  the 
year  913;  I  give  it  in  the  exact  phraseology  of  the  original: — 

"  Neal  GlunduiFe  was  king  [of  Ireland]  three  years,  and  was 
married  to  the  Lady  Gormphley,  daughter  of  King  Flann,  who 
was  a  very  fair,  virtuous,  and  learned  demosell ;  was  first  married 
to  Cormacke  Mac  Coulenan,  King  of  Munster;  secondly  to 
King  Neal,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  called  Prince  Donnell,  who 
was  drowned;  upon  whose  death  she  made  many  pitiful  and 
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learned  ditties  in  Irisli ;  and  lastly,  she  was  married  to  Cearbliall 
Mac  Morgan,  King  of  Leinster.  After  all  which  royal  mar- 
riages, she  begged  from  door  to  door,  forsaken  of  all  her  friends 
and  alhes,  and  glad  to  be  reheved  by  her  inferiors". 

The  order  of  Go7'mlaitKs  marriages  is  not  accurately  given  in 
this  entry.  Let  us  correct  the  entry  from  another  and  more  re- 
liable authority,  that  of  the  Book  of  Leinster. 

It  is  true  that  Gormlaith  was  first  married,  or  rather  betrothed, 
to  the  celebrated  king,  bishop,  and  scholar,  Cormac  Mac  Cul- 
lennan,  King  of  Munster ;  but  that  marriage  was  never  consum- 
mated, as  the  young  king  changed  his  mind,  and  restored  the 
princess  to  her  father,  with  all  her  fortune  and  dowry,  while  he 
himself  took  holy  orders.  He  (as  you  are  aware)  became  subse- 
quently Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  was,  as  you  may  remember, 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  Saltair  of  Cashel,  as  well  as  of  the 
learned  compilation  since  known  as  Cormac's  Glossary. 

After  having  been  thus  deserted  by  King  Cormac,  Gormlaith 
was  married  against  her  will  to  Cearhhall,  King  of  Leinster. 

Shortly  afterwards,  in  the  year  908, — probably  in  reahty  on 
account  of  the  repudiation  of  the  princess  by  the  King  of 
Munster,  though  ostensibly  to  assert  his  right  to  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  ancient  church  of  Mainister  Eihliin,  now  INIonas- 
tereven  (in  the  present  Queen's  comity),  which  down  to  this  time 
belonged  to  Mimster, — Flann  Siona,  the  father  of  Gormlaith, 
who  was  hereditary  King  of  Meath,  and  then  Monarch  of  Erinn, 
proceeded  to  make  war  on  the  southern  prince ;  and,  accom- 
panied by  liis  son-in-law,  the  King  of  Leinster,  he  marched  with 
their  united  forces  to  Bealach  Mughna  (now  Ballymoon,  in  the 
south  of  the  present  county  of  Kildare),  within  two  miles  of  the 
present  town  of  Carlow.  Here  they  were  met  by  King  Cormac 
at  the  head  of  the  men  of  Munster,  and  a  furious  battle  ensued 
between  them,  in  which  the  Munstennen  were  defeated,  and  Cor- 
mac, the  king  and  bishop,  killed  and  beheaded  on  the  field. 

Cearhhall,  Kmg  of  Leinster,  and  husband  of  the  princess 
Gormlaith,  was  badly  wounded  in  the  battle,  and  carried  home 
to  his  palace  at  Naas,  where  he  was  assiduously  attended  to  by 
his  queen,  who  was  scarcely  ever  absent  from  his  couch.  It  hap- 
pened that  one  day,  when  he  was  convalescent,  but  still  confined 
to  his  bed,  the  battle  oi  Bealach  Mughna  became  the  subject  of 
their  conversation.  Cearhhall  described  the  fight  with  anima- 
tion, and  dwelt  with  seemingly  exuberant  satisfaction  on  the  de- 
feat of  Cormac,  and  the  dismemberment  of  his  body  in  his  pre- 
sence. The  queen,  however,  who  was  sitting  on  the  foot-rail  of 
the  bed,  said  that  it  was  a  great  pity  that  the  body  of  the  good 
and  holy  bishop  should  have  been  unnecessarily  mutilated  and 
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desecrated ;  upon  which  the  king,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  rage,  struck  lect.  vi. 
her  so  rude  a  blow  with  his  foot,  as  threw  her  headlong  on  the 
floor,  hy  which  her  clothes  were  thro^vn  into  disorder,  in  the  pre-  of  Queen 
sence  of  all  her  ladies  and  attendants.  °''"^  "* 

The  queen  felt  highly  mortified  and  insulted  at  the  indignity 
thus  offered  to  her,  and  fled  to  her  father  for  protection.  Her 
father,  however,  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful  Danish  enemy  in 
Dublin,  did  not  choose  to  take  any  hostile  steps  to  punish  the 
rudeness  of  King  CearhhaU,  but  sent  his  daughter  back  again  to 
her  husband.  Not  so  her  young  kinsman,  Niall  Glunduhh  ["  of 
the  Black  Knee"],  the  son  of  the  brave  Aedh  Finnliath,  King  of 
Aileach  [i.e.  King  of  Ulster.]  Tliis  brave  prince,  having  heard  of 
the  indignity  which  had  been  put  upon  his  relative,  raised  all 
the  northern  clans,  and  at  their  head  marched  to  the  borders  of 
Leinster,  with  the  intention  of  avenging  the  insult,  as  well  as  of 
taking  the  queen  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  powerful 
forces  of  the  north.  Queen  Gormlaith,  however,  objected  to  any 
violent  measures,  and  only  insisted  on  a  separation  from  her 
husband,  and  the  restoration  of  her  dowry.  She  had  four-and- 
twenty  residences  given  to  her  in  Leinster  by  CearhhaU  on  her 
marriage,  and  these  he  consented  to  confirm  to  her,  and  to  re- 
lease her  legally  from  her  vows  as  his  wife.  The  queen  being 
thus  once  more  freed  from  conjugal  ties,  retiurncd  to  her  father's 
house  for  the  third  time. 

After  this  Niall  Glunduhh,  deeming  that  the  gross  conduct 
of  CearhhaU  to  his  queen,  and  their  final  separation,  had  legally 
as  well  as  virtually  dissolved  their  marriage,  proposed  for  her 
hand  to  her  father ;  but  both  father  and  daughter  refused,  and,  for 
the  time,  she  continued  to  reside  in  the  court  of  Flann. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year  (904),  however,  CearhhaU 
was  killed  in  battle  by  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  under  their  leader 
Ulbh,  and  all  impediments  being  now  removed,  Gormlaith  be- 
came the  wife  of  Niall  GlunduhJi. 

From  this  period  to  the  year  917,  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
Queen  Gormlaith.  Her  father  died  in  the  mean  time,  in  the 
year  914,  and  after  liim  the  yoimg  Niall  Glunduhh  succeeded 
to  the  supreme  throne  as  Monarch  of  Erinn. 

With  the  exception  of  the  immortal  Brian  BoroimhS,  no 
monarch  ever  wielded  the  sceptre,  which  was  the  sword,  of 
Erinn  with  more  vigour,  than  this  truly  brave  northern  prince. 
His  battles  with  the  fierce  and  cruel  Danes  were  incessant  and 
bloody,  and  his  victories  many  and  glorious,  and  himself  and 
his  brave  father  Aedh  were  the  only  monarchs  who  ever 
attempted  to  relieve  Munster  of  the  presence  of  these  cruel  foes, 
before  Brian.      HaA'ing,  in  fine,  hemmed   in   so    closely  the 
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LECT.  VI.  Danes  of  Meath,  Dublin,  and  all  Leinster,  that  they  dared  not 
The  8tor  ^^ove  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dublin,  he  determined  at 
of  Queen  last  to  attack  them  even  there,  in  their  very  stronghold.  With 
oimiaith.  ^i^-g  resolve,  therefore,  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  917,  he  marched  on  DubHn  with  a  large  force,  and 
attended  by  several  of  the  chiefs  and  princes  of  Meath  and 
Oriell ;  but  the  Danes  went  out  and  met  him  at  Cill  Mosomog 
(a  place  not  yet  identified),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city, 
and  a  furious  battle  ensued,  in  which,  mifortunately,  the  army 
of  Erinn  was  defeated,  and  Niall  himself  was  killed,  with  most 
of  liis  attendant  chiefs  and  an  immense  number  of  their  men. 
And  thus  was  the  unfortunate  queen  Gormlaith  for  the  third 
time  left  a  widow.  Her  elder  brother  Conor  was  killed  in 
the  battle,  and  her  younger  brother  Donncliadh  succeeded  her 
husband  in  the  sovereignty,  which  he  enjoyed  till  liis  death  in 
the  year  942. 

Of  Queen  Gormlaitlis  history,  during  the  reign  of  her  bro- 
ther, we  know  nothing ;  but,  on  his  death,  the  sceptre  passed 
away  from  the  houses  of  her  father  and  of  her  husband; 
and  it  is  possible,  or  rather  we  may  say  probable,  that  it  was 
then  that  commenced  that  poverty  and  neglect,  of  which  she 
so  feelingly  speaks  in  her  poems,  as  well  as  in  various  stray 
verses  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Her  misfortimes  conti- 
nued during  the  remaining  five  years  of  her  life — namely,  from 
the  death  of  her  brother,  the  monarch  Donnchadh,  in  the  year 
942,  to  her  own  death  in  the  year  947. 

I  should  not,  perhaps,  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  short  but 
eventful  history  of  the  unfortunate  queen  Gormlaith,  but  that 
the  translator  of  these  annals  of  Clonmacnois,  as  they  are 
called,  falls  into  several  mistakes  about  her ;  but,  whether  they 
be  part  of  liis  original  text,  or  only  traditionary  notes  of  his 
own,  I  cannot  determine :  I  believe  the  latter  to  be  the  more 
probable  explanation.  He  says,  at  the  year  936  (wliich  should 
be  the  year  943),  that,  after  the  death  of  Niall  Glunduhh,  she 
was  married  to  Cearhhall,  king  of  Leinster ;  but  I  have  taken 
the  proper  order  of  her  marriages,  and  the  present  sketch  of  her 
history,  from  the  Book  of  Leinster  (a  MS.  of  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century),  as  well  as  from  an  ancient  copy  of  a  most 
curious  poem,  written  dming  her  long  last  illness  by  Gormlaith 
herself,  on  her  own  life  and  misfortunes.  In  this  poem  she 
details  the  death  of  her  son,  who  was  accidentally  drowned  in 
the  county  Galway  during  his  fosterage,  and  the  subsequent 
death  of  her  husband ;  and  in  it  is  also  preserved  an  interesting 
account  of  her  mode  of  Kving ;  a  sketch  of  the  more  fortimate 
or  happy  part  of  her  life ;  a  character  of  Niall,  of  Cearhhall, 
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and  of  Cormac ;  a  description  of  tlie  place  and  mode  of  sepul-  lect.  vi, 
ture  of  Niall ;  and,  on  the  wliole,  a  greater  variety  of  references 
to  habits,  customs,  and  manners,  than  I  have  found  in  any  other  of  Queeif 
piece  of  its  kind.     I  have,  besides  this,  which  is  a  long  poem,  ^<"''"^''*'*- 
collected  a  few  of  those  stray  verses  which  Gormlaith  composed 
under  a  variety  of  impulses  and  circumstances. 

The  following  short,  but  very  curious,  account  of  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  her  death  (the  date  of  which  is  given  by 
Mac  Echagan,  at  the  year  943,  by  mistake  for  the  year  948), 
appears  to  have  been  taken  from  the  poem  just  mentioned.  I 
quote  again  from  the  same  translation  of  the  annals  of  Clon- 
macnois : — 

"  Gormphly,  daughter  of  King  Flann  Mac  Mayleseachlyn, 
and  queen  of  Ireland,  died  of  a  tedious  and  grievous  wound, 
which  happened  in  this  manner:  she  dreamed  that  she  saw 
King  Niall  GlunduiFe ;  whereupon  she  got  up  and  sate  in  her  bed 
to  behold  him ;  whom  he  for  anger  would  forsake,  and  leave  the 
chamber ;  and  as  he  was  departing  in  that  angry  motion  (as  she 
thought),  she  gave  a  snatch  after  hmi,  thinking  to  have  taken 
liim  by  the  mantle,  to  keep  him  with  her,  and  fell  upon  the  bed- 
stick  of  her  bed,  that  it  pierced  her  breast,  even  to  her  very 
heart,  which  received  no  cure  until  she  died  thereof". 

The  queen  did  not,  however,  immediately  die  of  the  injury 
thus  strangely  received.  Her  last  illness  was  long  and  tedious, 
and  it  was  during  its  continuance  that  she  composed  the  curious 
poems  which  are  still  preserved,  in  one  of  which  she  gives  an 
account  of  the  manner  of  the  wound  which  soon  after  caused 
her  death. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  close  my  remarks  on  this  curious 
volume  by  transcribing  the  translator's  address  and  dedication 
to  Mac  Coghlan,  for  whom  he  translated  it.  These  documents 
are,  besides,  not  only  very  explanatory  of  the  design  and  idea 
of  the  work,  but  in  themselves  so  quaint,  so  interesting,  and  so 
suggestive,  that  I  am  persuaded  you  would  be  sorry  to  lose 
them,  and  they  have  not  hitherto  been  published. 

"  A  book  containing  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  since  the 
creation  of  the  world,  until  the  conquest  of  the  English,  wherein 
is  showed  all  the  kings  of  Clana  Neimed,  Firbolg,  Tuathy 
De  danan,  and  the  sons  of  Miletius  of  Spain :  translated  out  of 
Irish  into  English,  faithfully  and  well  agreeing  to  the  History 
de  Captionibus  HiberniEe,  Historia  Magna,  and  other  authentic 
authors.  Partly  discovering  the  year  of  the  reigns  of  the  said 
kings,  with  the  manner  of  their  governments,  and  also  the 
deaths  of  divers  saints  of  this  kingdom,  as  died  in  those  several 
reigns,  with  the  tyrannical  rule  "and  government  of  the  Danes 
for  219  years. 
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LECT.  VI.        "A  brief  catalogue  of  all  the  kings  of  tlie  several  races,  after 

the  coming  of  Saint  Patrick,  until  Donogh  Mac  Bryan  carried 

Annals  of    the  crown  to  Rome,  and  of  the  kings  that  reigned  after,  until 

CLo>MAc-     ^i^g  ^-^^^  ^£  ^i^g  conquest  of  the  English,  in  the  twentieth  year 

of  the  reign  of  Roiy  O'Connor,  monarch  of  Ireland. 

"Also  of  certain  things  which  happened  in  this  kingdom  after 
the  conquest  of  the  English,  until  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1408. 

"To  the  worthy  and  of  great  expectation  young  gentleman, 
Mr.  Terence  Coghlan,  his  brother,  Conell  Ma  Geoghegan, 
■wishcth  long  health,  with  good  success  in  all  his  afiairs. 

"Among  all  the  worthy  and  memorable  deeds  of  King  Bryan 
Borowe,  sometime  king  of  this  kingdom,  this  is  not  of  the  least 
account,  that  after  that  he  had  shaken  oiF  the  intolerable  yoke 
and  bondage  wherewith  this  land  was  cruelly  tortured  and  har- 
ried by  the  Danes  and  Normans  for  the  space  of  219  years  that 
they  bore  sway,  and  received  tribute  of  the  inhabitants  in  gene- 
ral,— -and  though  they  nor  none  of  them  ever  had  the  name  of 
king  or  monarch  of  the  land,  yet  they  had  that  power,  as  they 
executed  what  they  pleased,  and  behaved  themselves  so  cruel 
and  pagan-like,  as  well  towards  the  ecclesiasticals  as  temporals 
of  the  kingdom,  that  they  broke  down  their  churches,  and  razed 
them  to  their  verv  foundations,  and  burned  their  books  of  chron- 
icles  and  prayers,  to  the  end  that  there  should  be  no  memory  left 
to  their  posterities,  and  all  learning  should  be  quite  forgotten, — 
the  said  King  Bryan  seeing  into  what  rudeness  the  kingdom 
was  fallen,  after  setting  himself  in  the  quiet  government  thereof, 
and  restored  each  one  to  his  ancient  patrimony,  repaired  their 
churches  and  houses  of  religion ;  he  caused  open  schools  to  be 
kept  in  the  several  parishes  to  instruct  their  youth,  which  by  the 
said  long  wars  were  grown  rude  and  altogether  illiterate ;  he  assem- 
bled together  all  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  spiritual  as 
temporal,  to  Cashel,  in  Munster,  and  caused  them  to  compose  a 
book  containing  all  the  inhabitants,  events,  and  septs,  that  lived 
in  this  land  from  the  first  peopling,  inhabitation,  and  discovery 
thereof,  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  until  that  present,  which 
book  they  caused  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  Saltair  of  Cashel, 
signed  it  \\dth  his  own  hand,  together  with  the  hands  of  the  kings 
of  the  five  provinces,  and  also  with  the  hands  of  all  the  bishops 
and  prelates  of  the  kingdom,  caused  several  copies  thereof  to  be 
given  to  the  kings  of  the  provinces,  with  straight  charge  that 
there  should  be  no  credit  given  to  any  other  chronicles  thence- 
forth, but  should  be  held  as  false,  disannulled,  and  quite  forbid- 
den for  ever.     Since  which  time  there  were  many  septs  in  the 
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kingdom  tliat  lived  by  it,  and  "whose  profession  it  was  to  chron-  lect.  vr. 
icle  and  keep  in  memory  tlie  state  of  tlie  kingdom,  as  well  for 
tlie  time  past,  present,  and  to  come ;  and  now  because  tliey  cannot  aLn-als  ov 
enjoy  tliat  respect  and  gain  by  their  said  profession  as  heretofore  ^o^s'^'^*^' 
they  and  their  ancestors  received,  they  set  nought  by  the  said 
knowledge,  neglect  their  books,  and  choose  rather  to  put  their 
children  to  learn  English  than  their  own  native  language,  inso- 
much that  some  of  them  suffer  tailors  to  cut  the  leaves  of  the 
said  books  (which  their  ancestors  held  in  great  accomit),  and 
sew  them  in  long  pieces  to  make  their  measures  of,  that  the  pos- 
terities are  like  to  fall  into  more  ignorance  of  any  things  which 
happened  before  their  time.  In  the  reign  of  the  said  King 
Bryan,  and  before,  Ireland  was  well  stored  with  learned  men 
and  schools,  and  that  people  came  from  all  parts  of  Christendom 
to  learn  therein,  and  among  all  other  nations  that  came  thither, 
there  was  none  so  much  made  of  nor  respected  with  the  Irish, 
as  were  the  English  and  Welshmen,  to  whom  they  gave  several 
colleges  to  dwell  and  learn  in ;  [such]  as  to  the  English  a  col- 
lege in  the  town  of  Mayo,  in  Connacht,  which  to  this  day  is 
called  Mayo  of  the  English ;  and  to  the  Welshmen,  the  town  of 
Gallen,  in  the  Kings  County,  which  is  likewise  called Gallen  of 
the  Welshinen  or  Wales ;  from  whence  the  said  two  nations  have 
brought  their  characters,  especially  the  Enghsh  Saxons,  as  by 
comparmg  the  old  Saxon  characters  to  the  Irish  (which  the 
Irish  never  changed),  you  shall  find  little  or  no  difference  at  all, 
"  The  earnest  desire  I  understand  you  have,  to  know  these 
things,  made  me  to  imdertake  the  translation  of  the  old  Irish  Book 
for  you,  which,  by  long  lying  shut  and  unused,  I  could  hardly 
read,  and  left  places  that  I  could  not  read,  because  they  were 
altogether  grown  illegible  and  put  out ;  and  if  this  my  simple 
labour  shall  any  way  pleasure  you,  I  shall  hold  myself  thoroughly 
recompensed,  and  my  pains  well  employed,  which  for  your  own 
reading  I  have  done,  and  not  for  the  reading  of  any  other  curious 
fellow  that  would  rather  carp  at  my  phraze,  than  take  any  de- 
light in  the  History ;  and  in  the  meantime  I  bid  you  heartily 
farewell,  from  Leijevanchan,  20th  April,  Anno  Domini  1627. 
"  Youi"  very  loving  brother, 

CONELL   MaGeOGHEGAN". 

The  translator  then  gives  the  following  list  of  lais  authorities, 
to  which  I  would  ask  your  particvilar  attention : — 

"  The  names  of  the  several  authors  whom  I  have  taken  for  the 
book :  Saint  Colum  Kill ;  St.  Bohine ;  Calvagh  O'More,  Esq. ; 
Venerable  Bede;  Eochye  O'Flannagan,  Archdean  of  Armagh 
and  Clonfiachna ;  Gillernen  Mac  Conn-ne-mbocht,  Archpriest  of 
Clonvickenos ;  Keileachair  Mac  Con,  alias  Gorman;  Eusebius; 
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Marcellinus ;  Moylen  O'Mulclionrye ;  and  Tanaye  O'Mulchon- 
rye ;  two  professed  clironiclers". 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  wliat  Mac  Ecliagan  means,  wlien  lie  says 
tliat  he  liad  taken  tliese  authors  for  this  book.  We  have  only 
to  beheve  that  he  took  from  Eusebius,  Marcellinus,  and  Bede, 
some  items  or  additions,  and  some  dates  for  the  early  part  of  his 
translations,  and  that  he  took  the  various  readings  and  additions, 
to  be  found  in  it,  from  the  Irish  authorities  to  whom  he  refers. 
But,  whatever  his  meaning  may  be,  this  is  a  curious  hst  of  au- 
thors to  be  consulted  by  an  Irish  country  gentleman  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  centmy. 

Without  going  back  to  his  very  earlier  authorities,  we  may 
show  the  antiquity  of  the  second  class. 

Eoclmidh  OFlannagain,  Archdcan  of  Armagh  and  Clon- 
fiachna,  died  in  the  year  1003,  If  this  learned  man's  books 
came  down  to  Mac  Echagan's  times,  he  must  have  had  a  rich 
treat  in  them  indeed.  These  books  are  referred  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  in  the  ancient  book  called  Leahhar  na  h-  Uiclhre, 
written  at  Clonmacnois  before  the  year  1106.  At  the  end  of  a 
most  curious  and  valuable  tract  on  the  ancient  pagan  cemeteries 
of  Ireland,  the  writer  says  that  it  was  Flann,  the  learned  pro- 
fessor of  Monasterboice,  who  died  in  the  year  1056,  and  JEoch- 
aidhjthe  learned,  0'Kerin,that  compiled  this  tract  from  the  books 
of  JEochaidh  OFlannagain  at  Armagh,  and  the  books  of  Monas- 
terboice, and  other  books  at  both  places,  which  had  disappeared 
at  the  time  of  making  this  note. 

Of  the  books  of  Gillananaemli  mac  Conn-na-mBocht,  Arch- 
priest  of  Clonmacnois,  I  have  never  heard  anything  more  than 
Mac  Echacfan's  reference  to  them.  Of  Ceileachair  Mac  Conn 
na-mBoclit,  I  know  notliinsr  more  than  that  the  death  of  his  son 
is  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the  year  1106, 
in  the  following  words : — "  Maelmuire,  son  of  the  son  of  Conn- 
na-mBocht,  was  killed  at  Cluainmicnois  by  a  party  of  plun- 
derers". This  Maelmuire  was  the  compiler  or  transcriber  of 
the  above  mentioned  Leahhar  7ia  h-Uidhre,  in  which  he  is  set 
down  as  Maelmuire,  the  son  of  Ceileachair,  son  of  Conn-na- 
tnBocht. 

The  two  O'Mulconrys,  of  whom  he  speaks,  belonged  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  were  poets  and  historians  of  Connacht ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  their  works  now  from  the  com- 
positions of  other  members  of  that  talented  family,  of  the  same 
Christian  names,  but  of  a  later  period. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  original  of  the  curious  book 
of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  and  which  certainly  existed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  should  be  lost  to  us ;  and,  conse- 
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quently,  tliat  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  to  wliat  extent  lect.  vi. 
Mac  Ecliagan's  translation  is  a  faithful  one.     He  appears  to 
have  di'awn  a  Httle  on  his  imagination,  in  his  address  to  Mac  annal?  of 
Cochlan,  where  he  states  that  it  was  Brian  Boroimhe  that  ordered  koi™"'^^' 
the  compilation  of  the  Saltair  of  Cashel.    This  certainly  cannot 
be  the    truth,    for  we  have  the  Saltair  of  Cashel  repeatedly 
quoted  in  the  Books  of  Ballymote  and  Lecan,  and  its  authorsliip 
as  repeatedly  ascribed  to  the  Holy  King,  Cormac  Mac  CuUennan, 
who  flourished  more  than  one  hundred  years  before  the  time 
ascribed  to  that  work  by  Mac  Echagan. 

It  is  true  that  Brian  Boroimhe,  after  the  expulsion  and  sub- 
jugation of  the  Danes,  did  rebuild  and  repair  the  churches  and 
other  ecclesiastical  edifices  which  had  been  ruined  and  desecrated 
by  the  Danes ;  that  he  restored  the  native  princes,  chiefs,  and 
people,  to  their  ancient  inheritances;  established  schools  and 
colleges ;  caused  all  the  ancient  books  that  had  survived  the  de- 
solation and  desecration  of  the  two  preceding  centimes  to  be 
transcribed  and  multiphed ;  and  that  he  fixed  and  estabhshed 
permanent  family  names  :  but,  although  we  have  an  account  of 
all  this  from  various  sources,  some  of  them  nearly  contemporary 
with  himself,  we  have  no  mention  whatever  of  his  having  di- 
rected the  writing  of  the  Saltair  of  Cashel,  or  any  work  of  its  kind. 

There  are  three  copies  of  Mac  Echagan's  translation  known 
to  me  to  be  in  existence :  one  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (class  F.  3,  19) ;  one  in  the  British  Museum;  and  one  in 
Sir  Thomas  Phillips's  large  collection,  in  Worcestershire.  They 
are  all  written  in  the  hand  of  Teige  O'Daly,  and  they  are  dated 
(the  Dublin  one  at  least)  in  the  year  1684.  O'Daly  has  pre- 
fixed some  strictures  on  the  translator,  charging  him  with  parti- 
ality for  the  Heremonian  or  northern  race  of  Ireland,  one  of 
whom  he  was  himself,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Heberian  or 
southern  race.  But  O'Daly 's  remarks  are  couched  in  language 
of  such  a  character  that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  allude  to 
them  farther  here. 

I  have  now  completed  for  you  a  short  examination  of  all  the 
principal  collections  of  Annals  which  may  be  depended  on  as 
forming  the  sohd  foundation  of  Irish  liistory,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  and  greatest  work  of  this  kind,  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters  of  the  Monastery  of  Donegal.  That  magnificent 
compilation  shall  form  the  subject  of  our  next  meeting,  after 
which  I  shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  classes  of 
historical  authorities  to  which  I  have  so  frequently  alluded  in 
the  course  of  the  lectures  I  have  already  addressed  to  you. 
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LECT.  Yii.  ing  to  any  extent  the  liberality  of  tlie  remaining  native  Irish 

Q^  j.jjg         chiefs  or  not,  is  an  inquiry  beyond  the  scope  of  our  present  pur- 

O'cierys.      pose ;  but  that  it  tended  greatly  to  the  renewed  study  of  our 

native  literature,  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  important  Irish 

works  which  soon  followed  it,  such  as  those  of  Keting  and  the 

O'Clerys,  and  of  Mac  Firbis. 

Of  Keting  we  shall  again  have  to  sjoeak,  and  we  shall  now 
turn  to  a  cotemporary  of  his,  who,  like  himself,  found  the  deep 
study  of  the  language  and  history  of  his  native  land  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  strict  observance  and  efficient  discharge  of  the 
onerous  duties  of  a  Catholic  priest.  I  allude  to  the  celebrated 
friar,  Michael  O'Clery,  the  chief  of  the  Four  Masters,  and  the  pro- 
jector of  the  great  national  literary  work  which  bears  their  name. 

Michael  O'Clery  appears  to  have  been  born  in  Kilbarron, 
near  Ballyshannon,  in  the  county  of  Donegall,  some  time  about 
the  year  1580.  He  was  descended  of  a  family  of  hereditary 
scholars,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  and  received,  we  may  presume, 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  place  of  his  birth. 

It  appears  from  various  circumstances  that  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  and  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
south  of  Ireland  afforded  a  higher  order  of  education,  and 
greater  facilities  for  its  attainment,  than  the  north;  and  we 
learn,  therefore  (from  Michael  O'Clcry's  GaedliHc  Glossary, 
published  by  him  in  Louvain  in  1643),  that  he,  as  well  as  his 
cousin,  Lvghaidh  O'Clery,  already  mentioned,  had  received,  if 
"*  not  their  classical,  at  least  their  Gaedhlig  education,  in  the  south, 
from  Baothglialach  Ruadh  Ma.c  -^gan. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Michael  O'Clery,  or  at  what  time  he 
entered  the  Franciscan  order,  we  know,  unfortunately,  nothing ; 
but  in  the  year  1627  we  find  him  engaged  in  visiting  the  va- 
rious monasteries  of  his  order  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  other  eccle- 
siastical and  lay  repositories  of  ancient  Irish  Manuscripts,  and 
laboriously  transcribing  from  them  with  his  own  most  accurate 
hand  all  that  they  contained  of  the  history  of  the  Irish  Cathohc 
Church  and  the  lives  of  the  Irish  Saints,  as  well  as  important 
tracts  relating  to  the  civil  history  of  the  country.  Among  the 
latter  is  the  detailed  history  of  the  great  Danish  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Ireland,  now  in  the  Burgundian  Library  at  Brus- 
sels. [I  may  add  that  this  valuable  book  was  lately  borrowed 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  for  whom  I  made  an  accurate  copy  of  it.] 

O'Clery's  ecclesiastical  collection  was  intended  for  the  rise  of 
Father  Aedh  Mac  an  Bhaird  (commonly  called  in  English, 
Hugh  Ward),  a  native  of  Donegal,  a  Franciscan  friar,  and,  at  this 
time,  guardian  of  Saint  Anthony's  in  Louvain,  who  contem- 
plated the  publication  of  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints ;  but  hav- 
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ing  died  before  lie  had  entered  fully  upon  this  great  work,  the  lect.  vn. 
materials  supplied  by  O'Clery  were  taken  up  by  another  equally  ~7~ 
competent  Franciscan,  Father  John  Colgan.  This  distinguished  ccierys. 
writer  accordingly  produced,  in  1645,  two  noble  volumes  in  the 
Latin  language.  One  of  these,  called  the  Trias  Thaimiaturgus, 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Lives  of  Saint  Patrick,  Saint 
Bridget,  and  Saint  Colmn  Cille,  or  Columba;  the  other  vo- 
lume contains  as  many  as  could  be  found  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Irish  Saints  whose  festival  days  occur  from  the  1st  of  January 
to  the  31st  of  March,  where  the  work  stops.  Whether  it  was 
the  death  of  Father  Michael  O'Clery  (who  must  have  been  the 
translator  of  the  Irish  Lives),  which  happened  about  this  time, 
1643,  that  discoviraged  or  incapacitated  Father  Colgan  from 
proceeding  with  his  work,  we  do  not  know ;  but  although  he 
pubHshed  other  works  relating  to  Ireland  after  this  time,  he 
never  resumed  the  publication  of  the  lives  of  her  saints.  The 
collection  made  by  the  noble-hearted  Father  O'Clery  at  that 
time,  is  that  which  is  now  divided  between  the  Burgundian 
Library  at  Brussels,  and  the  Library  of  the  College  of  St. 
Isidore  at  Rome. 

Father  John  Colgan,  in  the  preface  to  his  Acta  Sanctortim 
Hihernioi,  pubHshed  at  Louvain  in  1645,  after  speaking  of  the 
labours  of  Fathers  Fleming  and  Ward,  in  collecting  and  eluci- 
dating the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints,  and  their  subsequent  mar- 
tyrdom in  1G32,  writes  as  follows  of  their  rehgious  Brother 
Michael  O'Clery. 

"  That  those  whose  pious  pm'suits  he  imitated,  our  third  asso- 
ciate. Brother  Michael  O'Clery,  also  followed  to  the  rewards  of 
their  merits,  having  died  a  few  months  ago,  a  man  eminently 
versed  in  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  to  whose  pious  labours, 
through  many  years,  both  this  and  the  other  works  which  we 
labour  at  are  in  a  great  measure  owing.  For,  when  he  was  a 
layman,  he  was  by  profession  an  Antiquarian,  and  in  that  faculty 
esteemed  amongst  the  first  of  his  time ;  after  he  embraced  our 
Seraphic  Order,  in  this  convent  of  Louvain,  he  was  employed 
as  coadjutor,  and  to  this  end,  by  obedience  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  superiors,  he  was  sent  back  to  his  country  to 
search  out  and  obtain  the  lives  of  the  saints  and  other  sacred  an- 
tiquities of  his  country,  which  are,  for  the  greater  part,  written 
in  the  language  of  his  country,  and  very  ancient. 

"But,  in  the  province  entrusted  to  him,  he  laboured  with  in- 
defatigable industry  about  fifteen  years ;  and  in  the  meantime 
he  copied  many  Hves  of  saints  from  many  very  ancient  docu- 
ments in  the  language  of  the  coiuitry,  genealogies,  three  or  four 
different  and  ancient  mai'tyrologies,  and  many  other  monuments 
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of  great  antiquity,  wliicli,  copied  anew,  lie  transmitted  hither  to 
P.  Vardens.  At  length,  by  the  charge  of  the  superiors,  deputed 
to  this,  he  devoted  his  mind  to  clearing  and  arranging,  in  a 
better  method  and  order,  the  other  sacred  as  well  as  profane  his- 
tories of  his  country,  from  which,  with  the  assistance  of  three 
other  distinguished  antiquarians  (whom,  from  the  opportunity  of 
the  time  and  place,  he  employed  as  colleagues,  as  seeming  more 
fit  to  that  duty),  he  compiled,  or,  with  more  truth,  since  they 
had  been  composed  by  ancient  authors,  he  cleared  up,  digested, 
and  composed,  three  tracts  of  remote  antiquity,  by  comparing 
many  ancient  documents.  The  first  is  of  the  Kings  of  Erinn, 
succinctly  recording  the  kind  of  death  of  each,  the  years  of  their 
reign,  the  order  of  succession,  the  genealogy,  and  the  year  of 
the  world,  or  of  Chiist,  in  which  each  departed,  which  tract,  on 
account  of  its  brevity,  ought  more  properly  to  be  called  a  cata- 
logue of  those  kings,  than  a  liistory.  The  second,  of  the  Genea- 
logy of  the  Saints  of  Erinn,  which  he  has  divided  into  thirty- 
seven  classes  or  chapters,  bringing  back  each  saint,  in  a  long 
series,  to  the  first  author  and  progenitor  of  the  family  from 
which  he  descends,  which,  therefore,  some  have  been  pleased  to 
call  Sanctilogium  Genealogicttm  (the  genealogies  of  the  saints), 
and  others  Sancto- Genesis.  The  third  treats  of  the  first  Inhabi- 
tants of  Erinn,  of  their  successive  conquests  from  the  Flood, 
through  the  different  races,  of  their  battles,  of  the  kings  reign- 
ing amongst  them,  of  the  wars  and  battles  arising  between  those, 
and  the  other  notable  accidents  and  events  of  the  island,  from 
the  year  278  after  the  Flood,  up  to  the  year  of  Christ  1171. 

"Also,  when  in  the  same  college,  to  which  subsequently,  at 
one  time,  he  added  two  other  works  from  the  more  ancient  and 
approved  chronicles  and  annals  of  the  country,  and  particularly 
from  those  of  Cluane,  Insula,  and  Senat,  he  collected  the  sacred 
and  profane  Annals  of  Ireland,  a  work  thorovighly  noble,  useful, 
and  honoiu'able  to  the  country,  and  far  surpassing  in  import- 
ance its  own  proper  extent,  by  the  fruitful  variety  of  ancient 
affairs  and  the  minute  relation  of  them.  For,  he  places  before 
his  eyes,  not  only  the  state  of  society  and  the  various  changes 
during  upwards  of  three  thousand  years,  for  which  that  most 
ancient  kingdom  stood,  by  recording  the  exploits,  the  dissen- 
sions, conflicts,  battles,  and  the  year  of  the  death  of  each  of  the 
kings,  princes,  and  heroes ;  but  also  (what  is  more  pleasing  and 
desirable  for  pious  minds)  the  condition  of  Catholicity  and  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  from  the  first  introduction  of  the  faith,  twelve 
hundred  years  before,  up  to  modern  times,  most  flourishing  at 
many  periods,  distm-bed  at  others,  and  sabscquently  mournful, 
whilst  hardly  any  year  occurs,  in  the  mean  time,  in  which  he 
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does  not  record  the  death  of  one  or  many  saints,  bishops,  abbots,  lect.  vit.  J 

and  other  men,  iUustrious  through  piety  and  learning ;  and  also  ^^,  i 

the  buildinof  of  churches,  and  their  burnings,  pillaofe,  and  de-  Jiic-haei  f 

vastation,  in  great  part  committed  by  the  pagans,  and  after- 
wards by  the  heretical  soldiers.    His  colleagues  were  pious  men,  \ 
As  in  the  three  before  mentioned,  so  also  in  this  fourth  work,  ! 
which   far   surpasses  the   others,    three   are    eminently  to  be  , 
praised,  namely,   Ferfessius    0'3faelchonaire,   Peregrine   (Cu- 
cogry)   O'Clery,    and    Peregrine   (Cucogry)   0' Duhhghennain, 
men  of  consummate  learning  in  the  antiquities  of  the  country, 
and  of  approved  faith.     And  to  these  subsequently  was  added 
the  cooperation  of  other  distinguished  antiquarians.    Mauritius 
O Maelclionaire,  who,  for  one  month,  as  Conary  Clery  during 
many  months,  laboured  in  its  promotion.     But,  since  those  an- 
nals which  we  in  this  volume,  and  in  others  following,  very 
frequently  quote,  have  been  collected  and  compiled  by  the  as- 
sistance and  separate  study  of  so  many  authors,  neither  the 
desire  of  brevity  would  permit  us  always  to  cite  them  indivi- 
dually by  expressing  the  name,  nor  would  justice  allow  us  to 
attribute  the  labour  of  many  to  one ;  hence,  it  sometimes  seemed 
proper  that  those  were  called  from  the  place  the  Annals  of 
Donegal,  for  they  were  commenced  and  completed  in  oiu:  con- 
vent of  DonegaL     But,  afterwards,  on  account  of  other  reasons, 
chiefly  from  the  compilers  themselves,  who  were  four  most  emi- 
nent masters  in  antiquarian  lore,  we  have  been  led  to  call  them 
the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.     Yet  it  is  also  said  even  | 
now  that  more  than  four  assisted  in  their  preparation ;  however, 
as  their  meeting  was  irregular,  and  but  two  of  them,  during  a 
short  time,  laboured  in  the  unimportant  and  latter  part  of  the 
work,  but  the  other  four  were  engaged  in  the  entire  production, 
at  least,  up  to  the  year  1267  (from  which  the  first,  and  most  im- 
portant and  necessary  part  for  us  is  closed),  hence  we  quote  it  ■ 
under  their  name ;   since,  hardly  ever,  or  very  rarely,  anything  I 
which  happened  after  that  year  comes  to  be  related  by  us".                                        i 
We  know  not  whether  it  was  while  engaged  in  collecting  ofthe                       V 
the  materials  for  the  publication  of  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints,  the  fotr"                  y 
that  Father  O'Clery  conceived  the  idea  of  collecting,  digest-  i*i^ters.  ( 
ing,  and  compiling  the  Annals  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of 
Erinn ;  and  what  fruitless  essays  for  a  patron  he  may  have  made 
among   the   broken-spirited   representatives  of  the  old  native 
chiefs,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  say ;  but  that  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  distinguished  patronage  from  Fearghal  [Ferral] 
O'Gara,  hereditary  Lord  of  Magh  Vi  Gadhra  (Magh  O'Gara), 
and  Cuil  0-hh-Finn  (Cuil  OTinn,  or  "  Coolavln")  (better  known 
as  the  Prince  of  Coolovinn,  in  the  County  of  Sligo),  is  testified 
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in  Fatlier  O'Clery'a  simple  and  beautiful  Dedication  of  tlie 
work  to  that  nobleman,  of  wliicli  addi'ess  tlie  folio winsf  is  a 
literal  translation  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXVII.]  : — 

"  I  beseecli  God  to  bestow  every  happiness  tliat  may  conduce 
to  the  welfare  of  his  body  and  soul  upon  Fearghal  O^Gadhray 
Lord  o£  Magh  Ui-Gadhra,  and  Guil-0-hh-Finn,  one  of  the  two 
knights  of  Parhament  who  were  elected  (and  sent)  from  the 
County  o£  Sligeach  [Sligo]  to  Ath-cliath  [Dublin],  this  year  of 
the  age  of  Christ  1634, 

"  It  is  a  thing  general  and  plain  throughout  the  whole  world, 
in  every  place  where  nobihty  or  honour  has  prevailed,  in  each 
successive  period,  that  nothing  is  more  glorious,  more  respect- 
able, or  more  honourable  (for  many  reasons),  than  to  bring  to 
light  the  knowledge  of  the  antiquity  of  ancient  authors,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  chieftains  and  nobles  that  existed  in  former 
times,  in  order  that  each  successive  generation  might  know  how 
their  ancestors  spent  their  time  and  their  hves,  how  long  they 
lived  in  succession  in  the  lordship  of  their  countries,  in  dignity 
or  in  honour,  and  what  sort  of  death  they  met. 

"  I,  Michael  GClerigh,  a  poor  friar  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis  (after  having  been  for  ten  years  transcribing  every  old 
material  which  I  found  concerning  the  saints  of  Ireland,  observ- 
ing obedience  to  each  provincial  that  was  in  Ireland  succes- 
sively), have  come  before  you,  O  noble  Fearghal  O'Gara.  I  have 
calculated  on  your  honour  that  it  seemed  to  you  a  cause  of  pity 
and  regret,  grief  and  sorrow  (for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  ho- 
nour of  Ireland),  how  much  the  race  of  Gaedliil  the  son  of  Niul 
have  passed  under  a  cloud  and  darkness,  without  a  knowledge 
or  record  of  the  death  or  obit  of  saint  or  virgin,  archbishop, 
bishop,  abbot,  or  other  noble  dignitary  of  the  Chui'ch,  of  king 
or  of  prince,  of  lord  or  of  chieftain,  [or]  of  the  synchronism  or 
connexion  of  the  one  with  the  other.  I  explained  to  you  that 
I  thought  I  could  get  the  assistance  of  the  chroniclers  for  whom 
I  had  most  esteem,  in  writing  a  book  of  Annals  in  which  these 
matters  might  be  put  on  record ;  and  that,  should  the  writing 
of  them  be  neglected  at  present,  they  would  not  again  be  fomid 
to  be  put  on  record  or  commemorated,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  There  were  collected  by  me  all  the  best  and  most  co- 
pious books  of  annals  that  I  coidd  find  throughout  all  Ireland 
(though  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  collect  them  to  one  place),  to 
write  this  book  in  yoin-  name,  and  to  your  honour,  for  it  was 
you  that  gave  the  reward  of  their  labour  to  the  chroniclers,  by 
whom  it  was  written ;  and  it  was  the  friars  of  the  convent  of 
Donegal  that  supplied  them  with  food  and  attendance,  in  hke 
manner.     For  every  good  that  will  result  from  this  book,  in 
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giving  light  to  all  in  general,  it  is  to  you  tliat  thanks  should  be  lect.  vn. 
given,  and  there  should  exist  no  wonder  or  surprise,  jealousy  or 
envy,  at  [any]  good  that  you  do ;  for  you  are  of  the  race  of  annals  op 
Eiber  3Iac  Mileadh  [Heber  the  son  of  ]\Iilesius] ,  from  whom  jl^tkrs? 
descended  thirty  of  the  kings  of  Ireland,  and  sixty-one  saints ; 
and  to  Teadgh  mac  Cein  mic  Oilella  Oluim,  from  whom  eigh- 
teen of  tliese  saints  are  sprung,  you  can  be  traced,  generation 
by  generation.    The  descendants  of  this  Tadhg  [Teige]  branched 
out,  and  inhabited  various  parts  throughout  Ireland,  namely : 
the  race  of  Cormac  Gaileng  in  Luighne  Connacht,  from  whom 
ye,  the  Muintw-Gadhra,  the  two    Ui  Eagh7'a  in  Connacht, 
and  Oh-Eaghra  of  the  Ruta,  O'Carroll  of  Ely,  OMeachair  in 
Ui-Cairin,  and  O'Conor  oi  Cianachta-Glinne-Geimhin. 

"  As  a  proof  of  your  coming  from  this  noble  blood  we  have 
mentioned,  here  is  your  pedigree : 

[Here  follows  the  pedigree  of  O'Gara]. 

"  On  the  twenty-second  day  of  the  month  of  January,  a.d. 
1632,  this  book  was  commenced  in  the  convent  of  Dun-na-ngall, 
and  it  was  finished  in  the  same  convent  on  the  tenth  day  of 
August,  1636,  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our  king  Charles 
over  England,  France,  Alba,  and  over  EirS. 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Brother  Michael  O'Clery". 

Wliat  a  simple  unostentatious  address  and  dedication  to  so 
important  a  work ! 

O'Clery  having  thus  collected  his  materials,  and  having  fomid 
a  patron  willing  both  to  identify  himself  with  the  imdertaking, 
and  to  defray  its  expenses,  he  betook  himself  to  the  quiet  sohtude 
of  the  monastery  of  Donegall,  then  presided  over  by  his  bro- 
ther, Father  Bernardino  O'Clery,  where  he  arranged  his  collec- 
tion of  ancient  books,  and  gathered  about  him  such  assistants  as 
he  had  known  by  experience  to  be  well  qualified  to  carry  out 
his  intentions  in  the  selection  and  treatment  of  his  vast  materials. 

The  result  of  his  exertions,  and  the  nature  of  the  great  work 
thus  to  be  produced,  will  perhaps  appear  in  the  most  charac- 
teristic as  well  as  complete  form  if  I  here  quote  the  Testimonium 
signed  by  the  fathers  of  the  monastery  of  Donegall,  and  inserted 
in  the  copy  of  the  work  presented  to  Fergal  O'Gara.  The 
following,  then,  is  a  Kteral  translation  of  it  [Appendix,  No. 
LXVIIL] 

[Testimonium] . 

"  The  fathers  of  the  Franciscan  Order  who  shall  put  their 
hands  on  this,  do  bear  vntness  that  it  was  Fearghal  GGadhra 
that  prevailed  on  Brother  Michael  GClerigh  to  bring  together 
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LECT.  viT.  the  ckroniclers  and  learned  men,  by  whom  were  transcribed  the 
books  of  history  and  Annals  of  Ireland  (as  much  of  them  as  it 
was  possible  to  find  to  be  transcribed),  and  that  it  was  the  same 
Fearghal  OGara  that  gave  them  a  reward  for  their  writing. 

"  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  place  at  which 
it  was  transcribed  from  beginning  to  end,  was  the  convent  of  the 
friars  o£  Dun-na-ngall^  they  supplying  food  and  attendance. 

"  The  first  book  was  begun  and  transcribed  in  the  same  con- 
vent this  year,  1632,  when  Father  Bernardiue  O'Clery  was  a 
guardian. 

"  The  chroniclers  and  learned  men  who  were  engaged  in  ex- 
tracting and  transcribing  this  book  from  various  books  were, 
Brother  Michael  O'Clerigh ;  Maurice,  the  son  of  Torna  OMael- 
chonaire,  for  one  month ;  Ferfeasa,  the  son  o{  Locldainn  OMael- 
clionaire^  both  of  the  County  of  Roscommon ;  CucoigcricliS  (Cu- 
cogry)  OClerigh,  of  the  County  of  Donegall ;  CucoigcricliS  (Cu- 
cogry)  ODuihhghennain,  of  the  County  of  Leitrim;  and 
ConairS  G'Clerigli,  of  the  County  of  Donegall. 

"  These  are  the  old  books  they  had:  the  book  of  Cluain  mac 
Nois  [a  church],  blessed  by  Saint  Ciaran,  son  of  the  carpenter; 
the  book  of  the  Island  of  Saints,  in  Loch  Rihh;  the  book  of 
Seanadh  Mic  Maghnusa,  in  Loch  Erne ;  the  book  of  Clann  Ua 
Maelchonaire ;  the  book  of  the  O'Duigenans,  of  Kihonan ;  the 
liistorical  book  of  Lecan  Mic  Firbisigh,  wliich  was  procured  for 
them  after  the  transcription  of  the  greater  part  of  the  [work], 
and  from  which  they  transcribed  all  the  important  matter  they 
found  which  they  deemed  necessary,  and  which  was  not  in  the 
first  books  they  had ;  for  neither  the  book  of  Cluain  nor  the  book 
of  the  Island  were  [carried]  beyond  the  year  of  the  age  of  our 
Lord  1227. 

"  The  second,  which  begins  with  the  year  1208,  was  com- 
menced this  year  of  the  age  of  Christ  1635,  in  which  Father 
Christopher  Ulltach  [O'Donlevy]  was  guardian. 

"  These  are  the  books  from  which  was  transcribed  the  greatest 
part  of  this  work ; — the  same  book  of  the  O'Mulconrys,  as  far  as 
the  year  1505,  and  this  was  the  last  year  which  it  contained; 
the  book  of  the  O'Duigenans,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  from 
[the  year]  900  to  1563;  the  book  of  Seanadh  Mic  Maghnusa, 
which  extended  to  1532 ;  a  portion  of  the  book  of  Cucogry, 
the  son  of  Dermot,  son  of  Tadhg  Cain  O'Clerigh,  from  the  year 
1281  to  1537;  the  book  of  Ilac  Bruaideadha  (Maoilin  dg), 
from  the  year  1588  to  1602. 

"  We  have  seen  all  these  books  with  the  learned  men  of  whom 
we  have  spoken  before,  and  other  historical  books  besides  them. 
In  proof  of  everything  which  has  been  written  above,  the  fol- 
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lowing  persons  put  their  hands  to  this  in  the  convent  of  Donegal,  lect.  vn. 

the  tenth  day  of  August,  the  age  of  Christ  being  one  thousand 

six  hundred  and  thirty-six.  aknals  of 

"  Brother  Bernardine  O'Clery,  mastek'^s!' 

"  Guardian  of  Donegal. 

"  Brother  Maurice  Ulltach. 

"  Brother  Maurice  Ulltach. 

"  Brother  Bonaventura  O'Donnell, 

"  Jubilate  Lector".  • 

You  will  have  noticed  that  the  last  signature  to  this  testi- 
monium is  that  of  Brother  Bonaventura  O'Donnell.  Up  to  the 
year  1843,  this  signature  was  read  as  "  O'Donnell"  only,  and 
it  is  curious  that  the  learned  and  acute  Charles  O'Conor  of 
Belanagar,  should  not  only  have  so  read  it,  but  also  written 
that  tliis  was  the  counter-signature  of  the  O'Donnell,  Princo  of 
Donegall.  The  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor  followed  his  grand- 
father in  reading  it  the  same  way  in  1825. 

It  was  Dr.  Petrie  that  first  identified  (and  purchased,  at  the 
sale  of  the  library  of  Mr.  Austin  Cooper),  the  original  volvnne 
of  the  second  part  of  these  Annals,  which  contains  this  testi- 
monium, and  placed  it  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy. He  immediately  afterwards  wrote  a  paper,  which  was 
read  before  the  Academy  on  the  16th  of  March,  1831,  entitled 
"  Remarks  on  the  History  and  Authenticity  of  the  Autograph 
original  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  now  deposited  in 
the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy". 

This  profoiaid  and  accomplished  antiquary  followed  the 
O'Conors  imsuspectingly,  in  reading  these  signatures,  and  his 
and  their  reading  was  received  and  adopted  by  all  the  Irish 
scholars  in  Dublin  at  the  time,  and  for  some  seventeen  years 
after.  However,  in  the  year  1843,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
did  me  the  honour  to  employ  me  to  draw  up  a  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  their  fine  collection  of  Irish  manuscripts.  For  some 
considerable  time  before  this  I  had  entertained  a  suspicion  that 
O Donnelly  Prince  of  Donegall^  was  a  false  reading  of  the  sig- 
nature, for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  there  was  no  "  O'Don- 
nell", Prince  of  Donegall,  in  existence  at  the  time,  namely,  in 
the  year  1636,  nor  for  more  than  sixteen  years  before  that  pe- 
riod, those  titles  having  become  extinct  when  Hugh  Roe  O'Don- 
nell, and  after  him,  his  brother  Rory,  had  received  and  adopted 
the  English  title  of  Earl  of  Tirconnell  at  the  beginning  of  that 
century.  The  first  of  these  brothers  having  died  in  Spain  in 
1602,  and  the  second  having  fled  from  Ireland  in  1607,  and 
died  in  Rome  in  1608,  and  no  chief  having  been  lawfully 
elected  in  his  place,  consequently  there  was  no  man  living  in 
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1636  who  could  wltli  propriety  sign  the  name  "  O'Donneli"  to 
this  testimonium.  And,  even  if  tliere  had  been,  it  would  he  an 
act  totally  unbecoming  his  name  and  house  to  extend  the  dig- 
nity of  his  7iame  only  to  a  great  national  hterary  work,  which  had 
been  compiled  within  his  own  ancient  principality,  yet  at  the 
expense  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  a  different  race  and  province. 

Satisfied  with  this  argument,  and  seeing  that  there  was  room 
for  a  Christian  name  before  the  surname,  when  I  came  to  de- 
scribe this  volume  in  my  catalogue  I  applied  to  the  Council  of 
the  Academy,  through  the  then  secretary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd 
(now  President  of  tlie  Academy),  for  Hberty  to  apply  a  proper 
preparation  to  the  part  of  the  vellum  which  appeared  blank 
before  the  name  O'Donneli,  and  between  it  and  the  margin  of 
the  page.  The  academy  complied  with  my  request.  I  took  the 
necessary  means  of  reviving  the  ink,  and  in  a  little  thne  I  was 
rewaxv^'ed  by  the  plain  and  clear  reappearance  of  what  had  not 
been  befc^'e  dreamt  of.  There,  surely  enough,  were  the  name 
and  the  title  of  "  Bonaventura  O'Donneli",  with  the  words 
added,  "  Jubilate  Lector". 

Mr.  Owen  Connellan  was  ignorant  of  this  reading  when  his 
translation  of  this  volume  of  the  Annals  was  published  in  the 
year  1846.  Dr.  O'Donovan,  the  able  editor  of  the  more  elabo- 
rate, learned,  and  perfect  edition  of  tliis  volume,  in  the  introduc- 
tion published  by  liim  to  that  work  in  1848,  acknowledged 
with  satisfaction  the  discovery  I  had  made,  justly  important  as 
it  seemed  to  him  at  the  time.  In  the  recast  of  his  introduction 
to  the  first  division  of  the  Avork,  as  corrected  for  publication  in 
1851,  he  has,  however,  only  retained  the  reading,  omitting  to 
refer  to  what  I  had  done,  and  thus  leaving  it  vmcertain  at  what 
time,  under  what  circimistances,  and  by  whom,  the  true  read- 
ing was  discovered,  and  these  circumstances  I  have  thought 
it  but  fair  to  myself  here  again  to  place  on  record. 


In  making  use  of  the  rich  materials  thus  collected,  O'Clery, 
as  might  be  expected  from  his  education  and  position,  took 
special  care  to  collect  from  every  available  source,  and  to  put 
on  imperishable  record,  among  the  great  monuments  of  the 
nation,  not  only  the  succession  and  obits  of  all  the  monarchs, 
pro\ancial  kings,  chiefs,  and  heads  or  distinguished  members  of 
famihes,  but  also,  as  far  as  he  could  find  them,  the  succession 
and  deaths  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  superiors,  superioresses,  and 
other  distino-uished  ecclesiastics  and  religious  of  the  coimtless 
churches,  abbeys,  and  convents  of  Ireland,  from  the  first  foundmg 
of  its  civil  and  of  its  religioi;s  systems,  down  to  the  year  1611. 

The  work  of  selection  and  compilation  having  been  finished. 
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as  we  have  seen,  in  the  year  1636,  Father  O'Clery,  to  stamp  i,eot.  vn. 
on  it  a  character  of  truthfulness  and  importance,  carried  it  for    ~ 
inspection  to  two  of  the  most  distinguished  Irish  scholars  then  anxals  of 
living,  whose  written  approbation  and  signature  he  obtained  iuIxers!' 
for  it;  these  were  Flann  Mac  AedhagaJi  of  Bally  3fac  Aedh- 
again,  in  the  County  of  Tipperary,  and  Conor  Mac  Bruaideadha 
(or  Brody)  of  Cill-  Chaidhe  and  Leitir  Maelain  in  the  County  of 
Clare.     And,  along  with  these,  he  procured  for  his  work  the 
approbations  and  signatures  of  Malachy  O'Kelly,  Archbishop 
of  Tuam;    Baothghalach  or  Boetius  Mac  Aegan,    Bishop  of 
Elfinn;  Thomas  Fleming,  Archbishop  of  DubUn,  Primate  of 
Ireland;  and  Fr.  Roche,  Bishop  of  Kildare;  and  thus  forti- 
fied with  the  only  approbation   which  he  deemed  necessary 
to  give  general  currency  and  a  permanent  character   to  his 
work,  he  committed  it  (in  manuscript  only)  to  the  care  of  time 
and  to  the  affection  and  veneration  of  his  countrymen. 

Upon  the  chronology  of  the  Annals  Dr.  O'Conor  has  made 
the  following  remarks  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Stowe  MSS. 
(among  which  is  one  of  the  original  copies  of  this  work). 

"  This  volume  begins,  hke  most  chronicles  of  the  middle 
ages,  from  the  Deluge,  which  it  dates  with  the  Septuagint, 
Anno  ]\Iundi  2242 ;  and  ends  with  the  Anglo  Norman  inva- 
sion of  Ireland,  a.d.  1171.         *         *         *  *         *         * 

"  Notwithstanding  these  approbations,  there  are  some  glaring 
faults  in  these  annals,  which  no  partiality  can  disguise.  The 
first,  and  greatest  of  all  faults,  relates  to  their  system  of  chrono- 
logy. We  quarrel  not  with  their  preferring  the  chronology  of" 
the  Septuagint  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  text:  great  men  have 
adopted  the  same  system ;  making  the  first  year  of  our  era  agree 
with  the  year  of  the  world  5199.  But  in  applying  it  to  chrono- 
logy, they  commit  two  faults.  Dating  by  the  Cliristian  era, 
they  generally  place  the  events  four  years,  and  sometimes  five, 
before  the  proper  year  of  that  era,  down  to  the  year  800,  when 
they  approach  nearer  to  the  true  time;  this  is  their  greatest 
fault;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  eclipses  and  corresponding 
events  occasionally  mentioned  by  themselves.  From  the  year 
800  to  1000,  they  differ  sometimes  by  three  years,  sometimes  by 
two.  From  the  year  1000,  their  chronology  is  perfectly  accu- 
rate. Their  second  fault  is  more  excusable,  because  it  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  annalists  of  the  middle  ages ;  they  advance  the 
antiquities  of  their  covuitry  several  centuries  higher  than  their 
own  successions  of  kings  and  generations  by  eldest  sons  will 
permit. 

"  Following  the  technical  chronology  of  Coeman,  they  ought 
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to  have  stated,  In  notes,  tlie  clironology  of  Flann,  who  preceded 
Coeman,  and  given  the  Christian  era  accurately,  as  it  agrees 
with  the  years  of  the  Juhan  period,  and  of  the  Roman  Consuls 
and  Emperors,  whom  they  synchronise.  This  is  Bede's  method, 
and  has  been  that  of  all  the  best  chronologers,  who,  by  adhering 
to  it,  have  successfully  determined  the  chronology  of  Europe. 

"  '  We  see  no  reason  for  denying  to  Ireland  a  series  of  kings 
older  than  any  in  Europe',  says  Mr.  Pinkerton. 

"  The  oldest  Greek  writers  mention  Albion  and  leme  as  in- 
habited ;  and  Pliny  says,  no  doubt  from  the  Phoenician  annals, 
which  are  quoted  by  Festus,  that  the  Phoenicians  traded  with 
those  islands  in  the  days  of  Midacritus,  a  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  But  to  begin  the  pagan  history  of  Ireland 
nearly  5000  years  before  that  era,  is  absurd ;  and  to  make  the 
events  of  the  Christian  period  diifer,  by  four  years,  from  the  re- 
gular covirse  of  that  reckoning,  is  not  excusable.  This  difference, 
however,  is  easily  adjusted,  because  it  is  vuiiform  down  to  the 
year  900,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  which  are  corrected 
and  restored  to  their  true  places  in  the  notes, 

"  The  grand  object  of  the  Four  Masters  is  to  give  chronological 
dates,  and,  with  the  exceptions  above,  nothing  can  be  more  ac- 
curate. The  years  of  foundations  and  destructions  of  churches 
and  castles,  the  obituaries  of  remarkable  persons,  the  inaugura- 
tions of  kings,  the  battles  of  chiefs,  the  contests  of  clans,  the  ages 
of  bards,  abbots,  bishops,  etc.,  are  given  with  a  meagre  fidelity, 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  ^vished  for  but  some  details  of  man- 
ners, which  are  the  grand  desideratum  in  the  Chronicles  of  the 
British  Islands"  [p.  133]. 

With  all  that  Doctor  O'Conor  has  so  judiciously  said  here,  I 
fully  agree,  A  book,  consisting  of  1100  quarto  pages,  begin- 
ning with  the  year  of  the  world  2242,  and  ending  with  the  year 
of  our  Lord's  Incarnation  1616,  thus  covering  the  immense  space 
of  4500  years  of  a  nation's  history,  must  be  dry  and  meagre  of  de- 
tails in  some,  if  not  in  all,  parts  of  it.  And  although  the  learned 
compilers  had  at  their  disposal,  or  within  their  reach,  an  immense 
mass  of  historic  details,  still  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  wrote  were  so  unfavourable,  that  they  appear  to  have  exer- 
cised a  sound  discretion,  and  one  consistent  with  the  economy  of 
time  and  of  their  resoiu'ces,  when  they  left  the  details  of  our  very 
early  history  in  the  safe  keeping  of  such  ancient  original  records 
as  from  remote  ages  preserved  them,  and  collected  as  much  as 
they  could  make  room  for  of  the  events  of  more  modern  times, 
and  particularly  of  the  eventful  times  in  which  they  lived  them- 
selves. This  was  natural ;  and  it  must  have  appeared  to  them 
that  the  national  history,  as  written  of  old,  and  then  still  amply 
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preserved,  was  in  less  danger  of  being  quite  lost  or  questioned 
than  that  more  modern  history  which  approached  more  nearly 
to  their  own  era,  till  at  last  it  became  conversant  with  facts  of 
which  they  were  themselves  witnesses,  and  many  of  the  actors 
in  which  were  personally  known  to  them ;  and  so  they  thickened 
the  records  as  much,  I  believe,  as  they  possibly  could,  in  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fomleenth,  and  fifteenth,  and  particularly  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

This  last  part  of  the  Annals  was  evidently  intended  to  be  a 
history ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  first,  perhaps  for  the  reason  I 
have  just  stated,  was  not  intended  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
skeleton,  to  be  at  some  future  time  clothed  with  Hesh  and  blood 
from  the  large  stock  of  materials  which  might  still  remain,  and 
which  in  fact  has  remained  to  the  successors  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters; and  the  exact  vahie  of  these  materials  in  reference  to  a 
complete  history  will  be  seen  when,  in  a  future  lecture,  we  come 
to  deal  with  the  historical  tales  and  other  detailed  compositions 
containing  the  minute  occurrences  of  life,  and  the  lesser  and 
more  unimportant  but  still  most  interesting  facts  of  history  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  country. 

You  have  ah'cady  heard,  in  the  quotations  from  Dr.  O'Conor, 
the  opinions  of  the  learned  but  sceptical  Pinkerton  on  the  an- 
tiquity of  our  monarchy  and  the  general  authenticity  of  our 
history  ;  let  me  now  read  for  you  the  opinion  of  another  Scotch- 
man, in  no  way  inferior  to  him  in  general  literary  knowledge, 
profound  research,  and  accurate  discrimination.  I  mean  {Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  who,  having  become  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  these  Annals  from  Dr.  O'Conor's  very  inaccurate 
Latin  translation  of  the  early  part  of  them  down  to  1170,  ac- 
cords his  favoiu-able  opinion  of  them  in  the  following  words : — 

"  The  Chronicles  of  Ireland,  written  in  the  Irish  language, 
from  the  second  century  to  the  landing  of  Henry  Plantagenet, 
have  been  recently  published  with  the  fidlest  evidence  of  their 
genuineness.  The  Irish  nation,  though  they  are  ribbed  of 
their  legends  by  this  authentic  publication,  are  yet  by'it  enabled 
to  boast  that  they  possess  genuine  history  several  centuries 
more  ancient  than  any  other  European  nation  possesses  in  its 
present  spoken  language.  They  have  exchanged  their  legen- 
dary antiquity  for  historical  fame.  Indeed  no  .other  nation 
possesses  any  monument  of  literature  in  its  present  spoken  lan- 
guage, which  goes  back  within  several  centuries  of  these  chro- 
nicles".— History  of  England,  vol.  i.,  chap.  2. 

Moore,  who  was  less  profound  as  an  historian,  and,  conse- 
quently, more  sceptical,  remarks  on  this  passage:  "  With  the 
exception  of  the  mistake  into  which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has 
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here,  ratlier  imaccoimtably,  "been  led,  in  supposing  tliat,  among 
the  written  Irish  chronicles  wliich  have  come  down  to  ns,  there 
are  any  so  early  as  the  second  century,  the  tribute  paid  by  him 
to  the  authenticity  and  historical  importance  of  these  docu- 
ments appears  to  me  in  the  highest  degree  deserved,  and 
comes  with  more  authority  from  a  writer,  whose  command  over 
the  wide  domain  of  history  enabled  him  fully  to  appreciate  any 
genuine  addition  to  it". — History  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.,  p.  168. 

The  poet,  however,  hved  to  doubt  his  own  competence  to 
offer  such  a  criticism  on  the  chronicles  of  his  native  country. 
The  first  volume  of  his  history  was  published  in  the  year  1835, 
and  in  the  year  1839,  during  one  of  his  last  visits  to  the  land  of 
his  birth,  he,  in  company  with  liis  old  and  attached  friend.  Dr. 
Petrie,  favoured  me  with  quite  an  unexpected  visit  at  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  then  in  Grafton  Street.  I  was  at  that  period 
employed  on  the  ordnance  survey  of  Ireland ;  and,  at  the  time 
of  his  visit,  happened  to  have  before  me,  on  my  desk,  the 
Books  of  Ballymote  and  Lecain,  the  Leahhar  Breac,  the  An- 
nals of  the  Four  Masters,  and  many  other  ancient  books,  for  his- 
torical research  and  reference.  I  had  never  before  seen  Moore, 
and  after  a  brief  introduction  and  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
my  occupation  by  Dr.  Petrie,  and  seeing  the  formidable  array 
of  so  many  dark  and  time-worn  volumes  by  wliich  I  was  sur- 
rounded, he  looked  a  little  disconcerted,  but  after  a  while 
plucked  up  courage  to  open  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  and  ask 
what  it  was.  Dr.  Petrie  and  myself  then  entered  into  a  short 
explanation  of  the  history  and  character  of  the  books  then  pre- 
sent, as  well  as  of  ancient  Gaedhlic  documents  in  general.  Moore 
listened  with  great  attention,  alternately  scanning  the  books  and 
myself;  and  then  asked  me,  in  a  serious  tone,  if  I  understood 
them,  and  how  I  had  learned  to  do  so.  Having  satisfied  him 
upon  these  points,  he  turned  to  Dr.  Petrie,  and  said:  "  Petrie, 
these  huge  tomes  could  not  have  been  written  by  fools  or  for 
any  foohsh  purpose.  I  never  knew  anything  about  them  before, 
and  I  had  no  right  to  have  undertaken  the  History  of  Ireland". 

Three  volumes  of  his  history  had  been  before  this  time  pub- 
lished, and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  was  the  new  light  which 
appeared  to  have  broken  in  upon  him  on  this  occasion,  that 
deterred  him  from  puttmg  his  fourth  and  last  volume  to  press 
until  after  several  years ;  it  is  beheved  he  was  only  compelled 
to  do  so  at  last  by  his  publishers  in  1846. 

I  may  be  permitted  here  to  observe,  that  what  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  and  other  great  writers  speak  of  so  lightly,  as  the  "le- 
gendary" history  of  Ireland,  is  capable  of  authentic  elucidation 
to  an  extent  so  far  beyond  what  they  believed  or  supposed  them 
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to  be,   as  would  both   please    and   satisfy  that    distinguished  lect.  vii. 
writer   and  philosopher  himself,   as  well  as  all  other  candid  ^^^j^^ 
investigators.  annals  of 

°  THK  Four 

Masters. 

Of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  no  perfect  copy  of 
the  autograph  is  now  known  to  exist,  thovigh  the  parts  of  thena, 
80  strangely  scattered  in  diiFerent  localities  throughout  Europe, 
would  make  one  perfect  copy,  and  another  nearly  perfect. 

To  begin  at  home,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  holds,  among  its 
other  treasures  of  ancient  Irish  hterature,  a  perfect  original — I 
might  say,  the  original — autograph  copy  of  the  Second  Part  of 
these  Annals,  from  the  year  1170,  imperfect,  to  the  year  1(516. 

The  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  also  contains  a  part 
of  an  autograph  copy,  beginning  with  the  year  1335,  and  end- 
ing with  the  year  1603. 

Of  the  part  preceding  the  year  1171,  there  are  also  two  diffe- 
rent copies  in  existence,  but  imfortunately  beyond  the  reach 
of  collation  or  useful  examination.  Of  these,  one — which,  a 
few  years  ago,  and  for  some  years  previously,  belonged  to  the 
great  library  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  at  Stowe — has  passed 
by  sale  into  the  collection  of  Lord  Ashburnham,  where,  with  the 
other  Irish  manuscripts  that  accompanied  it,  it  is  very  safely 
preserved  from  examination,  lest  an  actiial  acquaintance  with 
their  contents  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  very  noble-minded 
owner,  decrease  their  value  as  mere  matters  of  cmiosity  at  some 
future  transfer  or  sale. 

How  unfortunate  and  fatal  that  this  volume,  as  well  as  the 
other  Irish  manuscripts  which  accompany  it,  and  the  most  part 
of  which  were  but  lent  to  the  Stowe  library,  should  have  passed 
from  the  inaccessible  shelves  of  that  once  princely  establishment 
into  another  asylum  equally  secure  and  unapproachable  to  any 
scholar  of  the  "  mere  Irish"  ! 

At  the  time  of  the  advertised  sale  of  the  Stowe  Hbrary,  in 
1849,  the  British  Museum  made  every  effort  to  become  the  pur- 
chasers, with  the  consent  and  support  of  the  Treasury,  through 
Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  the  trustees  delayed  so  long  in  determining 
on  what  should  be  done,  that  the  sale  took  place  privately,  and 
the  whole  collection  was  caiTied  off  and  incarcerated  in  a  man- 
sion some  seventy  miles  from  London. 

The  late  Sir  Robert  Inolis  and  Lord  Brougham  were,  I  be- 
neve,  most  anxious  to  have  this  great  collection  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum ;  but  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Macaulay,  the  Essayist, 
having  been  among  the  Museum  Trustees  who  examined  it,  de- 
clared that  he  saw  nothing  in  the  whole  worth  purchasing  for 
the  Museum,  but  the  correspondence  of  Lord  INIelville,  a  Scotch 
nobleman,  on  the  American  war ! 
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The  second  original  copy  of  tliis  first  part  is,  but  owing  only  to 
its  distance  from  us,  as  inaccessible  as  the  one  in  Ashburnham 
House.  It  is  in  the  Irish  College  of  St.  Isidore  in  Rome.  The 
discovery  of  tliis  volume  there,  and  of  the  important  collection 
of  manuscripts,  Gaedhlic  and  Latin,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  was 
made  by  the  late  learned  and  lamented  Dean  Lyons,  of  Bel- 
mullet,  in  the  County  of  Mayo,  in  the  years  1842  and  1843. 
This  learned  priest,  having  occasion  to  spend  some  considerable 
part  of  those  years  in  Rome,  was  requested  at  his  departure,  by 
some  friends  of  Irish  literatm'e  in  Dublin,  to  examine,  should  time 
permit  him,  the  great  literary  repositories  of  the  Eternal  City, 
and  to  bring,  or  send  home,  tracings  of  any  ancient  Gaedhlic  ma- 
nuscripts which  he  might  have  the  good  fortune  to  light  upon. 
He  accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1842,  wi'ote  home  a  letter 
to  the  Rev  Dr.  Todd  and  to  Dr.  O'Donovan,  apprising  them 
that  he  had  discovered,  in  the  College  of  St.  Isidore,  several  an- 
cient Gaedhlic  and  Latin  manuscripts,  wliich  formerly  belonged 
to  Ireland  and  to  Irishmen ;  and  on  the  1st  of  July  in  the  ensuing 
year  of  1843,  he  addressed  another  letter  to  the  same  parties  on 
the  same  subject.  These  letters  contained  accurate  descriptions 
of  the  condition  and  extent  of  the  Gaedhlic  MSS.,  together  with 
tracings  from  their  contents,  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  identify 
the  chief  part  of  them. 

Among  these  MSS.  at  St.  Isidore's,  there  was  found  an  auto- 
graph of  the  first  part  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  com- 
ing down  to  the  year  1169,  with  the  "Approbations"  and  all  the 
prefatory  matter.  This  is  the  only  autograph  of  the  first  part  now 
known,  save  that  formerly  at  Stowe ;  and  both  being  inaccessible 
at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  whole  work  a  few  years  ago, 
the  learned  and  able  editor.  Dr.  O'Donovan,  was  obliged  to  use 
Dr.  O'Conor's  inaccurate  version,  only  correcting  it  by  modern 
copies  here,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  introduction. 

The  novel  and  important  discovery  of  this  collection  excited 
so  great  a  degree  of  interest  in  Dublin  at  the  time,  that  a  sub- 
scription for  their  purchase,  should  it  be  found  practicable,  was 
freely  and  warmly  talked  of. 

Upon  the  return  of  Dr.  Lyons  to  Ireland,  Dr.  Todd  opened 
a  correspondence  with  him  as  to  his  views  of  the  possibility  of 
the  authorities  in  Rome  consenting  to  the  sale  of  these  MSS. 
Dr.  Lyons's  answer  was  encouraging,  and  in  order  to  prepare 
him  for  bringing  the  matter  before  the  proper  parties,  he  re- 
quested that  I  should  draw  up  a  short  jDaper  upon  their  contents, 
the  importance  of  having  them  here  at  home,  and  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  whole  according  to  the  rate  at  which  Gaedhlic  ma- 
nuscripts were  estimated  and  sold  in  Dublin  at  the  time. 
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This  paper,  or  letter,  was  transmitted  to  Rome  at  tlie  time  by  lect.  vn. 
Dr.  Lyons ;  bvit  his  own  lamented  death  occurring  shortly  after, 
the  correspondence  through  that  channel  was  interrupted,  and  annals  ov 
the  famine  having  set  in  about  the  same  time,  the  spirit  of  the  m^tei!s!' 
country  was  checked,  objects  of  more  immediate  importance 
pressed  themselves  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  subject  was 
forgotten  for  a  time.     There  are,  however,  in  Dublin  a  few  spi- 
rited men,  who,  within  the  last  two  years,  have  offered  a  hand- 
some sum  of  money  from  their  private  purses  for  those  manu- 
scripts for  public  purposes ;  but  they  seem  not  to  have  been  able 
to  convey  their  proposal  through  an  eligible  channel,  and  so  no 
satisfactory  result  has  followed  their  laudable  endeavours. 

I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  adding  here,  that  the  short  ca- 
talogue of  the  St.  Isidore  manuscripts  which  I  di-ew  up  for  Dean 
Lyons,  and  which  he  transmitted  to  Rome,  was  subsequently 
published  without  acknowledgment,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Donovan, 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  "Ancient  and  Modern  Rome". 

To  resume.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Michael  O'Clery'a 
address  to  Fergal  O'Gara  he  pays  him,  along  with  many  others, 
the  following  compliment : — 

"  For  every  good  that  will  result  from  this  book,  in  giving 
light  to  the  people  in  general,  it  is  to  you  that  thanks  should 
be  given,  and  there  should  exist  no  wonder  or  surprise,  jealousy, 
or  envy  at  any  good  that  you  do,  for  you  are  of  the  race  of 
Eber  Mac  Mileadli\  etc.,  etc. 

On  this  passage  the  editor,  Dr.  Donovan,  comments  some- 
what unnecessarily,  I  think,  in  the  follo^ving  words : — 

"  If  O'Donnell  were  in  the  country  at  the  time,  he  ought  to 
have  felt  great  envy  and  jealousy  that  the  Four  Masters  should 
have  committed  this  work,  which  treats  of  the  O'Donnells  more 
than  of  any  other  family,  to  the  world  luidcr  the  name  and 
patronage  of  any  of  the  rival  race  of  OilioU  Oluim,  much  less 
to  so  petty  a  chieftain  of  that  race  as  O'Gara.  This  will  appear 
obvious  from  the  Contention  of  the  Bards". 

Nothing,  however,  appears  more  obvious  from  the  Conten- 
tion of  the  Bards,  than  (as  I  have  already  shown  and  as  is 
proved  by  Annhian  Mac  ^gan's  acknowledgment)  that  the 
northern  Bards  were  worsted  in  the  contest ;  and  nothing  has 
been  put  forward  to  show  O'Donnclfs  superior  claims  to  the 
patronage  of  a  historical  work,  but  that  his  own  family  figvires 
more  conspicuously  in  it  than  any  other  of  the  nation.  This 
argument,  however,  on  inquiry,  will  scarcely  be  foimd  to  hold 
good,  and  before  I  pass  on  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to 
answer  it  at  once  by  referring  to  some  few  statistics  of  family 
names  occurring  in  these  Annals. 
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The  name  of  O'Donnell  of  Donegall,  I  find,  appears  with 
Christian  names  210  times,  and  under  the  general  name  of 
O'Donnell  only  78  times,  making  an  aggregate  of  288  times. 

Now  the  O'Briens  (the  rival  race  of  Oilioll  Olidm),  appear 
with  Christian  names  233  times,  and  under  the  general  name 
of  O'Briens  21  times,  making  an  aggregate  of  254  times  in 
every  way ;  so  that,  even  as  the  annals  stand,  there  is  no  great 
difference  in  this  respect.  And  it  is  certain  that  if  the  O'Clerys 
had  swelled  their  Annals  with  entries  from  Mac  Grath's  Wars 
of  Thomond,  from  the  year  1272  to  the  year  1320,  as  they 
have  filled  them,  from  the  local  history,  with  the  achievements 
of  the  O'Donnells  from  the  year  1472  to  the  year  1600,  the 
names  of  the  O'Briens  would  be  found  far  to  outnumber  those 
of  the  O'Donnells.  Besides  tliis,  the  O'Donnells  had  no  pre- 
tension to  extreme  jealousy  with  the  race  of  Oilioll  Oluim,  as  the 
former  only  became  known  as  chiefs  of  Tirconnell,  on  the  de- 
cay or  extinction  of  the  more  direct  lines  of  Conall  Gulban  in 
thej''  year  1200,  whereas  the  Mac  Carthys  represented  the  Hne 
of  JEoghan  Mor,  the  eldest  son  of  Oilioll  Oluim,  from  the  year 
1043 ;  and  the  O'Briens  represented  Cormac  Cas,  the  second 
son  of  Oilioll  Oluim,  from  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  in  the  year 
1014.  But  what  is  somewhat  singular,  in  reference  to  Dr. 
O'Donovan's  remark,  and  as  shown  by  these  statistics,  is,  that 
the  O'Gara  represents  Cian,  another  son  of  Oilioll  Oluim,  in 
their  ancient  principahty  of  Liiighne  or  Leyney,  in  Sligo,  from 
a  period  so  far  back  as  the  year  932  ;  that  is,  the  name  of  the 
O'Gara  is  older  even  than  that  of  Mac  Carthy  by  more  than 
100  years ;  than  that  of  O'Brien  by  about  80  years ;  and  than 
that  of  O'Donnell  by  about  300  years. 

As  a  small  tribute  of  respect,  then,  fairly,  I  think,  due  to  the 
O'Gara  family  as  the  patrons  of  the  splendid  work  of  the 
O'Clerys,  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  insert  here  from  these 
Annals  the  succession  of  their  chiefs,  from  the  year  932  to  the 
year  1495,  after  which  (and  it  is  rather  singular),  they  dis- 
appear from  the  work.     [See  Appendix,  No.  LXIX.] 

I  have  devoted  the  entire  of  the  present  lecture  to  a  very 
summary  accoimt  of  the  greatest  body  of  Annals  in  existence 
relating  to  Irish  History.  The  immense  extent  of  the  work 
would  indeed  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  include  in  one 
lecture,  or  even  in  two  or  three  lectures,  anything  like  an  ade- 
quate analysis  of  the  vast  mass  and  comprehensive  scope  of  the 
history  contained  in  it.  I  have,  therefore,  confined  myself  to 
some  explanation  of  the  nature  and  plan  of  the  labours  of  the 
Four  Masters,  that  you  may  understand  at  least  what  it  was 
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tliey  undertook  to  do,  and  that  you  may  know  wliy  it  is  tliat  lect.  vii. 

this  magnificent  compilation  lias  ever  since  been  regarded  by 

true  scholars,  and  doubtless  will  ever  be  looked  up  to,  as  of  the  anxals  op 

most  certain  and  unimpeachable  authority,  and  as  affording  a  mastees? 

safe  and  solid  foundation  for  the  labours  of  future  historians.   It 

IS  fortunate,  however,  that  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  are 

no  longer  like  the  other  Annals,  of  which  I  have  given  you 

some  account,  preserved  only  in  the  almost  inaccessible  recesses 

of  a  few  libraries  of  MSS.     It  is  fortunate  that  you  can  now 

consult  for  yourselves  (in  the  pages  of  a  beautifully  printed 

edition),  those  invaluable  records,  whose  importance  it  has  been 

my  object  in  this  lecture  shortly  to  explain  to  you,  and  which, 

if  you  would   acquire  an  accurate    acquaintance  with   your 

country's  history,  you  must  diligently  study  again  and  again. 

Portions  of  these  Annals  had  been  published  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  great  volumes  to  which  I  allude. 

The  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor,  librarian  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  printed,  in  1826,  an  edition  of  what  is  called  the 
First  Part  of  those  Annals  (that  part,  namely,  which  ends  at 
the  year  1171,  or  about  the  period  of  the  Norman  Invasion).  It 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  third  volume  of  his  Rerum  Hiherni- 
carum  Scriptores,  a  large  quarto  of  840  pages.  It  is  printed 
from  the  autograph  text  in  the  Stowe  Hbrary,  and  the  editor 
has  given  the  Irish  text  (but  in  Latin  characters),  as  well  as  a 
tianslation  and  copious  notes  in  the  Latin  language.  This  edi- 
tion is  certainly  valuable,  but  it  is  very  inaccurate.  I  need  not, 
however,  occupy  your  time  with  any  detailed  account  of  it,  not 
only  because  it  has  been  since  superseded  by  a  work  of  real  au- 
thority, bt^t  because  I  have  already  discussed  (and  shall  have 
reason  agiiin  to  observe  at  some  little  length  on)  the  literary  ca- 
pability and  the  historical  knowledge  of  the  reverend  editor. 

A  translation  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  Aniials,  that  is, 
from  A.D.  1171  to  the  end  of  the  work  at  a.d.  1616,  was  pub- 
lished in  Dubhn  in  1846,  by  the  late  B.  Geraghty,  of  Anglesea 
Street.  The  original  Irish  is  not  given  in  this  edition,  but 
the  translation  was  made  by  Mr.  Owen  Connellan  from  a  copy 
transcribed  some  years  before  by  him  from  the  autograph  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  This  volume,  though  con- 
taining only  the  translation,  extends  to  720  pp.,  large  4to,  closely 
printed  in  double  columns,  with  notes  by  Dr.  Mac  Dermott. 

I  have  mentioned  both  these  publications  only  because  it 
would  be  improper  to  omit  noticing  the  fact  that  such  attempts 
had  been  made  to  place  the  substance  of  the  Annals  in  the  hands 
of  the  reading  public  at  large.  But  I  need  not  enter  into  any 
criticism  upon  the  labours  of  Mr.  Comiellan  any  more  than  those 
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LECT.  VII.  of  Dr.  O'Conor.     For  tlie  Annals  of  the  Foiir  Masters  are  now 
Of  the  ^^  ^^^^  accessible  to  all,  in  a  form  tlie  most  perfect  as  regards 

Annals  OF  typography,  and  the  most  copious  and  correct  as  regards 
Masters.  translation  and  annotation,  that  the  anxious  student  of  our 
history  can  desire.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  magnificent  work 
to  which  I  have  already  more  than  once  referred,  edited  by 
Dr.  John  O'Donovan,  and  published  to  the  world,  in  1851, 
by  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Grafton  Street.  It  is  to  this  edition 
that  in  future  every  student  must  apply  himself,  if  he  desires  to 
acquire  only  reliable  information ;  it  is,  in  the  present  state  of 
oxu'  knowledge,  the  standard  edition  of  that  work,  which  must 
form  the  basis  of  all  fruitful  study  of  the  history  of  Ireland ;  and  it 
is  in  consequence  of  this,  its  peculiar  character,  that  I  feel  bound 
to  lay  so  strong  an  emphasis  upon  my  recommendation  of  Dr. 
O'Donovan's  Annals  to  yoiu*  special,  if  not  exclusive,  attention. 
Dr.  O'Donovan's  work  is  in  seven  large  quarto  volumes ;  and 
the  immense  extent  of  the  O'Clerys'  labours  may  be  imagined 
by  those  of  my  hearers  who  have  not  yet  opened  these  splendid 
books,  when  I  inform  them  that  the  seven  volumes  contain  no 
less  than  4,215  pages  of  closely  printed  matter.  The  text  is 
given  in  the  Irish  character,  and  is  printed  in  the  beautiful  type 
employed  in  the  prmting  office  of  Trinity  College,  and  the 
forms  of  which  were  carefully  drawn  from  the  earliest  authori- 
ties by  the  accurate  and  elegant  hand  of  my  respected  friend, 
Dr,  Petrie.  The  translation  is  executed  with  extreme  care. 
The  immense  mass  of  notes  contains  a  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion, embracing  every  variety  of  topic — ^liistorical,  topographical, 
and  genealogical — upon  which  the  text  requires  elucidation, 
addition,  or  correction ;  and  I  may  add,  that  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  researches  which  have  borne  fruit  in  that  information,  I 
can  myself,  in  almost  every  instance,  bear  personal  testimony. 
There  is  but  one  thing  to  be  regretted  in  respect  of  Dr.  O'Don- 
ovan's text,  and  that  is  the  circumstance  to  Avhich  I  laave 
abeady  called  your  attention.  In  the  absence  of  both  of  the 
autograph  MSS.  of  the  First  Part  of  the  work  (that  is,  before 
A.D.  1171),  one  of  which  is  kept  safe  from  the  eye  of  every 
Irish  scholar  in  the  Stowe  collection,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Ashburnham,  while  the  other  still  remains  in  the  Library 
of  St.  Isidore's,  in  Rome,  the  editor  was  obliged  to  take  Dr. 
O'Conor's  inaccurate  text,  correcting  it,  as  best  he  could,  by 
collation  with  two  good  copies  which  exist  in  Dublin,  The 
second  part  of  the  annals  is  printed  from  the  autograph  MS.  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  compared  with  another  autograph 
copy  in  Trinity  College.  The  text  of  this  part  is,  therefore, 
absolutely  free  from  errors. 
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This  noble  work,  extending  to  so  great  a  length,  and  occu-  lect.  vn. 
pied  (notes  as  well  as  text)  with  so  many  thousands  of  subjects,  ^^ 
personal  and  historical,  had  need  of  an  Index  as  copious  as  annals  of 
itself  to  complete  its  practical  importance  as  a  book  of  reference,  justees.'' 
This  great  labour  has  been  included  in  the  plan  of  Dr.  O'Do- 
novan's  publication,  and  the  student  will  find  appended  to  it 
tivo  complete  Indexes,  one  to  all  the  names  of  persons,  the  other 
to  all  the  names  of  places  referred  to  throughout  the  entire. 
So  that,  in  the  form  in  which  the  work  appears,  as  well  as  in 
the  substantial  contents  of  these  splendid  volumes,  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  left  to  be  desired. 

Upon  the  learning  and  well  earned  reputation  of  the  editor, 
Dr.  O'Donovan,  it  would  ill  become  me,  for  so  many  years  his 
intimate  fellow  labourer  in  the  long  untrodden  path  of  Irish 
historical  inquiry,  to  enlarge.  But  I  cannot  pass  from  the 
subject  of  this  lecture  without  recording  the  grateful  sense 
which  I  am  sure  all  of  you  (when  you  examine  the  magnificent 
volumes  of  which  I  have  been  speaking)  must  feel,  as  I  do,  of 
the  singular  public  spirit  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  at  whose  sole 
risk  and  expense  this  vast  publication  was  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted. There  is  no  instance  that  I  know  of,  in  any  country, 
of  a  work  so  vast  being  undertaken,  much  less  of  any  com- 
pleted in  a  style  so  perfect  and  so  beautiful,  by  the  enterprise 
of  a  private  publisher.  Mr.  Smith's  edition  of  the  Annals  was 
brought  out  in  a  way  worthy  of  a  great  national  work, — nay, 
worthy  of  it,  had  it  been  undertaken  at  the  pubHc  cost  of  a 
great,  rich,  and  powerful  people,  as  alone  such  works  have 
been  undertaken  in  other  countries.  And  the  example  of  so 
much  spirit  in  an  Irish  publisher — the  printing  of  such  a  book 
in  a  city  like  Dublin,  so  long  shorn  of  metropolitan  wealth  as 
well  as  honours — cannot  fail  to  redound  abroad  to  the  credit  of 
the  whole  country,  as  well  as  to  that  of  om-  enterprising  fellow- 
citizen.  As,  then,  the  memory  of  the  Four  Masters  themselves 
will  probably  be  long  connected  with  the  labours  and  name  of 
their  annotator,  Dr.  O'Donovan,  so  also  I  would  not  have  any  of 
you  forget  what  is  due  to  the  pubhsher  of  the  first  complete  edi- 
tion of  the  Annals  when  you  open  it,  as  I  hope  every  student  of 
this  national  University  will  often  and  anxiously  do,  to  supply 
yourselves  to  study  the  great  events  of  your  country's  history  in 
the  time-honoured  records  collected  by  the  O'Clerys. 
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LECTURE  VIII. 

[Delivered  July  7,  1858.] 

Of  the  other  Works  of  the  Four  Masters.    The  "  Succession  of  the  Kings". 
The  "  Book  of  Invasions".    O'Clery's  Glossary. 

In  my  last  lecture   I    concluded  tlie  subject  of  tlie  various 
regular  Annals  wliicli  have  come  down  to  us.      In  connection 
■with  the  subject  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  these  invaluable 
compilations,  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  it  became  my 
duty,  in  explaining  how  that  noble  work  was  undertaken,  to 
offer  you  some  short  account  of  the   O'Clerys,  its  principal 
authors,  and  their  learned  associates.      Before  I  pass,  then,  to 
an  examination  of  the  various  other  sources  from  which  the 
student  will  have  to  draw  the  materials  of  the  yet  unwritten 
History  of  Erinn,  it  will  perhaps  be  convenient  that  I  should 
here  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  upon  the  other  histo- 
rical works  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Four  Masters.     These 
works  (alluded  to  in  that  preface  of  Colgan's  which  you  heard 
quoted  at  such  length  in  the  last  lecture)  are  all  to  a  great 
extent  parallel  with   that  which  last  engaged  our  attention. 
Their  plan  is  not  the  same ;  and,  though  a  great  number  of 
facts  are  recorded  in  all  the  several  series   of  the  O'Clerys' 
writings,  the  details  are  rarely  repeated;    and  each  of  these 
books,  contemporaneous  in  execution  as  they  were,  must  be 
studied  as  the  necessary  complement  of  the  others  of  them.     It 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  none  of  them,  as  yet,  has  met 
with  the  good  fortune  of  the  Annals,  in  being  published  in  any 
form  to   the  world;  and  I   am  sm*e,  when  you  have  become 
aware  of  their  extent  and  value,  you  will  join  with  me  in  the 
hope  that  the  present  generation  may  see  these  works  also  of 
our  great  annalists  brought  out  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  splendid 
volumes  edited  by  Dr.  O'Donovan. 
The  succEs       ^hc  first  of  the  historical  books  of  the  O'Clerys,  referred  to 
sioN  OF  THE  \)j  Colgan,  to  which  I  shall  direct  yom^  attention,  is  that  called 
the  Reim  Riogliraidhe  [pron:  nearly,  "  Rem  Ree-riah"],  or  Suc- 
cession OF  THE  Kings.     And,  as  you  are  now  acquainted  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  masters  approach  their  subjects,  in 
these  serious  historical  compositions,  perhaps  the  best  course 
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I  can  take  to-day  is  to  open  at  once  the  autlior's  Preface  to  lect.  vm. 
tlie  Reim  Rioghraidhe,  of  which  the  following  may  be  taken  as  ^^^  suoces- 
a  sufficiently  accui'ate  translation  [see  original  in  Appendix  sign  of  the 
No.  LXX.] :—  ""'"''• 

"  In  nomine  Dei.     Amen. 

"  On  the  third  day  of  the  month  of  September,  Anno 
Christi  1644,  this  book  was  commenced  to  be  written,  in  the 
house  ofConall,  son  of  Niall,  son  of  Rossa  Mageoghegan,  oi'Lios 
Maighne,  in  Cenel  Fhiacliacli  (in  Westmeath),  one  by  whom  are 
prized  and  preserved  the  ancient  monuments  of  our  ancestors ; 
one  who  is  the  industrious  collecting  Bee  of  everything  that  be- 
longs to  the  honour  and  history  of  the  descendants  of  Milesius 
and  o£  Lugaidh,  son  of /^/t,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  as  far  as 
he  could  find  them.  And  what  is  written  in  this  book  is, 
the  Reim  Rioghraidhe  (the  Succession  of  the  Kings),  and  the 
history  of  the  Saints  of  Erinn,  which  are  now  corrected  and 
amended  by  these  persons  following — viz.,  the  Friar  Michael 
O'Clery,  Ferfeasa  O'Mulconry,  and  CucoigcricM  O'Duigenan, 
all  of  them  persons  learned  in  the  Irish  language.  And  it  is 
taken  from  the  principal  ancient  Books  of  Erinn,  in  the  Con- 
vent of  Athlone,  as  we  have  before  stated  [it  does  not  appear 
where]  ;  as  well  as  from  the  historical  poem,  written  by  Gilla 
Caomhain  O'Cuirmn,  which  begins  {Fire  og  inis  na  naomli) 
(Virgin  Eire,  Island  of  Saints),  and  another  poem,  written  by 
Aengus  Mae  an  Ghohhann  (Aengus  CeiU  De^  or  the  Culdee), 
which  begins,  '•  Naomhslieanchus  naomh  InsS  Fail''  (the  sacred 
history  of  the  saints  of  Inis  Fail),  and  another  poem,  which 
begins  '  Athair  chdigJi  cliuimsigh  nimhe^  (Father  of  all,  Ruler  of 
Heaven). 

"  This  book  contains  also  the  Book  of  Rights,  which  was 
originally  ordered  by  Saint  Benean,  and  is  copied  from  a  book 
which  was  written  by  the  aforesaid  Conall  [Mageoghegan]  on 
the  4th  of  August,  1636, from  the  Book  of  Lecain,  which  had  been 
lent  to  him  by  the  Protestant  Primate  [Ussher],  which  Book  of 
Lecain  was  written  a  long  time  before  that,  by  Adam  J/or  O'Cuir- 
nin  for  Gilla  Isa  Mor  Mac  Firbis,  Ollamh  of  Ui-Fhiachrach, 
Anno  Domini  1418;  and  Morroch  Riahhacli  0''Coinlisg  wrote 
more  of  it,  in  the  house  of  Rory  O'Dowda,  King  of  Hy- 
Fiachrach  of  the  Moy.  The  present  book  contains,  besides, 
the  history  of  the  cause  why  the  Boromean  tribute  was  imposed 
on  the  Lagenians,  and  the  person  by  whom  it  was  imposed; 
and  the  history  of  the  coming  of  the  Delvians  (Mac  Cochlan) 
into  '  Conn's  Half  of  Erinn,  out  of  Munster.  It  contains,  also, 
the  history  of  the  cause  why  Fenius  Farsaidh   went  to  learn 
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LKCT.  VIII.  poetry  to  the  Tower  of  Nimrod,  in  preference  to  any  other 
place ;  and  the  names  of  the  various  languages  that  were  known 
at  that  time,  and  from  which  the  Gaedhlic  language  was 
brought  away  by  Gaedliel,  the  son  of  Etheor,  from  whom  it 
derives  its  name.  And  it  contains  an  account  of  the  death  of 
Conn  of  the  hundred  battles.  It  also  contains  the  seven  fatali- 
ties of  the  monarchs  of  Erinn,  and  the  fatahties  of  the  pro- 
vincial kings  in  like  manner;  and  tlie  poem  which  begins 
Roileag  laoch  leithe  Cuinn  (the  burial  place  of  the  heroes  of 
Conn's  Half)  [of  Erinn],  which  was  completed,  and  finished, 
and  put  into  this  book,  on  the  25th  day  of  September  of  that 
same  year  before  mentioned  (1644),  by  the  Friar  Paul  O'Colla, 
of  the  order  of  Saint  Francis,  in  the  house  of  the  aforesaid 
Conall  [Mageoghegan].  It  likewise  contains  the  pedigrees  of 
the  monarchs  of  Erinn,  and  the  length  of  time  that  each 
reigned ;  and  it  contains  the  genealogies  of  the  Irish  saints  as 
they  have  been  collected  from  the  books  of  the  old  writers,  set 
down  according  to  their  descent,  in  alphabetical  order ;  [all]  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  honour  of  the  saints  and  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  and  intelHgence  of  the 
things  aforesaid,  and  of  the  authors  who  preserved  the  history 
of  Erinn,  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
Finished  in  the  Observantine  Convent  of  Athlone,  in  the 
Bishopric  of  Clonmacnois,  1630". 

[It  is  observable  that  the  authors  profess  to  include,  in  a  single 
book,  not  only  the  succession  -of  the  kings,  but  also  the  gene- 
alogy of  such  of  the  saints  of  Erinn  as  descended  from  them, 
and  which  Colgan  treats  as  a  separate  work.] 

The  following  is  O'Clery's  Dedication  [see  original  in  Appen- 
dix, No.  LXXI.]  :— 

*'  To  Torloch  Mac  Cochlain". 

"  After  I,  the  poor  Friar  Michael  O'Clery,  had  been  four 
years,  at  the  command  of  my  superior,  engaged  in  collecting 
and  bringing  together  all  that  I  could  find  of  the  history  of  the 
saints  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  kings  to  whom  their  pedigrees  are 
carried  up,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  not  be  judicious  to 
put  that  collection  into  other  languages, '^'^'^^  without  the  authority, 
proof,  and  inspection  of  other  historians.  I  also  considered 
that  the  aforesaid  work  could  not  be  finished  without  expense. 
But  such  was  the  poverty  of  the  order  to  which  I  belong,  on 
account  of  their  vow  and  the  oppressions  of  the  time,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  complain  of  it  to  gentlemen  who  were  not  bound 


(40)  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  I  am  not  transcribing  from  the  autograph 
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to  poverty  by  vow.      And,  among  tliose  to  whom  I  made  my  lect.  vin. 

complaint,  I  foiuid  no  one  to  relieve  my  anxiety  towards 
bnngmg  this  work  to  completion,  but  one  person  wno  was  sion  of  the 
willing  to  assist  me,  to  tlie  promotion  of  the  glory  of  God,  the  ^''''"®- 
honour  of  the  saints  and  the  kingdom,  and  the  good  of  his  own 
soul.  And  that  one  person  is  Torloch  Mac  Cochlain.  [Here 
follows  the  pedigree  of  Mac  Cochlain.]  And  it  was  this  Tor- 
loch Mac  Cochlain  that  forwarded  this  work,  and  that  kept 
together  the  company  that  were  engaged  in  completing  it,  along 
with  the  private  assistance  given  by  the  aforesaid  convent  every 
day.  On  the  4th  day  of  October,  therefore,  this  book  was  com- 
menced, and  on  the  4th  day  of  November,  it  was  finished,  in 
the  convent  of  the  friars  before  mentioned,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  king  Charles  of  England,  16o0". 

It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  not  the  autograph  original  of 
any  part  of  these  two  books,  or  rather  this  one  book,  now  in 
Ireland. 

After  this  Dedication,  or  notice,  follows,  in  the  original,  an 
Address  to  the  reader  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXXIL], 
much  of  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  simple  enthusiasm  of 
the  writer,  and  so  pathetic  in  the  appeal  it  contains  to  the  ten- 
derness of  GacdhHc  patriotism,  that  I  cannot  omit  to  lay  it 
before  you.  "  Strangers",  says  Michael  O'Clery,  "  have  taken 
the  principal  books  of  Erinn  into  strange  countries  and  among 
unknown  people".  You  have  heard  of  many  new  instances 
of  this  hard  fate  of  our  most  ancient  books  since  O'Clery's 
time,  and  of  the  difficulties  and  annoyances  which  the  humble 
followers  of  our  great  historians  have  met  with  in  their  re- 
searches, even  in  our  own  days,  from  the  same  cause.  It  is 
remarkable  enough,  that  of  the  three  books  of  the  O'Clerys 
which  Colgan  spoke  of,  we  do  not  possess,  to-day,  the  original 
of  any  one  in  this  country. 

"  Address  to  the  reader. 

"  What  true  children  are  there  that  would  not  feel  pity  and 
distress,  at  seeing,  or  hearing  of,  their  excellent  mother  and 
nurse  being  placed  in  a  condition  of  indignity  and  contempt, 
of  dishonour  and  contumely,  without  making  a  visit  to  her  to 
bring  her  solace  and  happiness,  and  to  give  her  assistance  and 
relief? 

"  Upon  its  having  been  observed  by  certain  parties  of  the 
natural  order  of  Saint  Francis,  that  the  holiness  and  righteous- 
ness of  their  mother  and  nurse — Erinn — had  perceptibly  dimi- 
nished, for  not  having  the  lives,  wonders,  and  miracles  of  her 
saints  disseminated  within  her,  nor  yet  made  known  in  other 
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LECT.  VIII.  kingdoms ;  the  counsel  tliey  adopted  was,  to  send  from  them 
into  Erinn  a  poor  Friar  Minor  of  their  own,  the  Observantine 
Order,  Michael  O'Clery  (a  chronicler  by  descent  and  education), 
in  order  to  collect  and  bring  to  one  place  all  the  books  of 
authority  in  which  he  could  discover  anything  that  related  to 
the  sanctity  of  her  saints,  with  their  pedigrees  and  genealogies. 

"  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  aforesaid  friar,  he  sought  and 
searched  through  every  part  of  Erinn  in  which  he  had  heard 
there  was  a  good  or  even  a  bad  book  [i.e.  Gaedhlic  MS.]  ;  so 
that  he  spent  four  full  years  in  transcribing  and  procuring  the 
matters  that  related  to  the  saints  of  Erinn.  However,  though 
great  his  labour  and  his  hardships,  he  was  able  to  find  but  a 
few  out  of  the  many  of  them,  because  strangers  had  carried  off 
the  principal  books  of  Erinn  into  remote  and  unknown  foreign 
countries  and  nations,  so  that  they  have  left  her  but  an  insigni- 
ficant part  of  her  books. 

"And,  after  what  the   aforesaid  friar  could  find  had  been 

collected  to  one  place,  what  he  thought  of  and  decided  to  do 

tliis — viz.,  to  bring  together  and  assemble  in  one  place. 


was 


three  persons  whom  he  should  consider  most  befitting  and  most 
suitable  to  finish  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken  (with  the 
consent  of  his  superiors) ,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  all  the 
collections  that  he  had  made.  These  were — Ferfedsa  O'Mul- 
conry,  from  Bally  Mulconry,  in  the  County  of  Roscommon; 
CucoigcrichS  O'Clery,   from   Bally  Clery,    in  the   County   of 


Donegal;  and  CucoigcrichS  O'Dvdgenann  from  Baile-Coille- 
fogliair  [now  Castlefore],  in  the  Coimty  of  Leitrim.  These 
persons,  then,  came  to  one  place ;  and,  having  come,  the  four 
of  them  decided  to  write  the  Roll  of  the  monarchs  of  Erinn  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book.  They  determined  on  this  for  two 
reasons.  The  first  reason,  because  the  pedigrees  of  the  saints 
could  not  have  been  brought  to  their  origin,  without  having  the 
pedigrees  of  the  early  kings  placed  before  them,  because  it  was 
from  them  they  descended.  The  second  reason,  in  order  that, 
the  duty  and  devotion  of  the  noble  people  to  their  saints,  their 
successors,  and  their  chiu'ches,  should  be  the  greater,  by  their 
having  a  knowledge  of  their  relationship  and  friendship  with 
their  blessed  patrons,  and  of  the  descent  of  the  saints  from  the 
stem  from  which  each  branch  of  them  sprung,  and  the  number 
of  the  saints  of  the  same  branch. 

"  And  there  is,  indeed,  a  considerable  section  of  the  saints 
of  Erinn  whose  names  may  be  found  already  entered  in  proper 
order  in  old  genealogical  books,  Avith out  intermixture  of  descent, 
the  one  with  the  other  of  them,  as  they  branch  oifand  separate 
from  their  original  stems. 
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"  Whoever  tliou  art,  tlien,  O  reader!  we  leave  it  to  thyself  lect.  viti, 
to  perceive  that  thou  wilt  find  profit,  sense,  knowledge,  and  ^j^ 
brevity  in  this  work.      For  the  entire  siiccession  of  the  kings,  sign  of  thb 
with  their  pedigrees  to  their  origin,  will  be  found  in  it,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  obtained  the  sovereignty  in  succession ; 
together  with  the  number  of  their  years,  the  age  of  the  world 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  each  king  of  them,  and  the  age  of  oiu- 
Lord  Jesus  from  His  Incarnation  to  the  death  of  each,  down  to 
the  death  of  Malachy  the  Great   [in  a.d.  1022].      And  the 
saints  are  given  according  to  their  alphabetical  order,  and  their 
origin,  as  we  have  already  said.     Glory  be  unto  God. 

"  Your  loving  friends. 

Brother  Michael  O'Clery. 
Ferfcasa  O'Mulconry. 
Cucoigcriclie  O'Clery. 
Cucoigcriche  O'Duigenan". 

The  autograph  of  this  valuable  work  is  in  the  College  of 
St.  Isidore  at  Rome.  There  is,  however,  a  copy  of  it  in  the 
library  of  Trmity  College,  Dublin,  made  by  Maurice  O'Gorman, 
about  the  year  1760 ;  and  another  copy  in  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, made  by  Richard  Tipper,  in  the  year  1716 ;  but  neither 
of  them  contains  the  Book  of  Rights,  spoken  of  above.  The 
list  of  saints  is  confined  to  the  saints  mentioned  in  the  poem 
before  referred  to,  which  begins  "  The  Sacred  History  of  the 
Saints  of  Inisfail" ;  and  is  difi:erent  from  the  Martyrology  of 
Donegall,  compiled  by  the  same  pious  and  learned  friar  and  his 
associates. 

The  plan  of  this  book,  as  you  will  have  already  seen,  was, 
first,  to  give  the  succession  of  the  Monarchs  of  Erinn,  from 
the  remotest  times  down  to  the  death  of  Turlogh  O'Conor,  in 
A.D.  1156,  under  their  respective  years  of  the  age  of  the  world 
and  of  our  Lord,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Septua- 
gint.  And,  second,  to  carry  back  to,  and  connect  with,  the 
kings  of  this  long  line  the  generations  of  such  of  the  primitive 
and  chief  saints  of  Ireland  as  descended  from  them,  down  to 
the  eighth  century. 

This  list  of  pedigrees  of  the  saints  extends  only  to  the  names  of 
those  found  in  the  poem  already  mentioned,  which  begins,  "  The 
Sacred  History  of  the  Saints  of  Inis  Fair.  Nor  are  these  given 
promiscuously,  but  in  classes ;  such  as  all  the  saints  that  descend 
from  Conall  Gulhan,  in  one  class ;  all  the  saints  that  descend 
from  Eoghan,  his  brother,  in  another  class ;  all  the  saints  that 
descend  from  Colla  Uais,  in  another  class ;  all  the  saints  that 
descend  from  Oilioll  Oluim,  in  another  class ;  all  the  saints  that 
descend  from  Cathair  Mur,  King  of  Leinster,  in  another  class ; 
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LECT.  VIII.  and  so  on,  throughout  the  four  provinces.      Festival  days,  and 
^^  „  a  few  historical  notes,  are  added  to  some  of  them. 

The  SuccES—  ' 

si.>NOi-THE  The  poem  from  wliich  this  list  of  saints  has  been  drawn  is 
^'"''°^'  ascribed,  iii  the  preface,  to  Aengus  CeiU  DS  (or  the  Culdee)  ; 
but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  as  the  composition  of  this  poem  is 
totally  inferior  in  style,  vigour,  and  purity  of  diction,  to  any 
other  piece  or  fragment  of  the  metrical  compositions  of  that 
remarkable  man  that  has  come  down  to  our  time.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  although  Michael  O'Clery  in  the  preface 
ascribes  this  poem  to  Aengus,  yet,  when  we  come  to  where  it 
commences  in  the  book,  we  find  Eocliaidh  O'Cleircein  set 
down  as  the  author  of  it.  This  writer  flourished  in  a.d.  1000, 
or  two  hundred  years  later  than  Aengus.  The  poem  certainly 
belongs  to  this  period,  and  appears  to  have  been  founded  on 
Aengus's  prose  tract  on  the  pedigrees  of  the  Irish  saints ;  and 
whether  O'Clery  fell  into  a  mistake  in  ascribing  it  to  Aengus, 
or  whether  Maiu'ice  O'Gorman,  the  transcriber  of  the  present 
copy,  committed  a  blunder,  we  have  here  now  no  means  of 
ascertaining. 

The  book  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  a  small  octavo,  of 
370  pages,  in  two  volumes,  and  would  make  about  200  pages 
of  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

The  Book  OF  The  Leobhar  Gabhdla,  or  "  Book  of  Invasions"  (or  "  Con- 
ixNVAsioNs.  quests"), — the  third  of  those  alluded  to  by  Colgan, — is  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  the  three.  It  contains  an  ample  record 
of  those  traditions  of  the  successive  early  colonizations  of  Ire- 
land, which,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  appear  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  true  history,  but  which  were  not  inserted  at  length  in 
the  Annals  of  Donegall.  Upon  the  authenticity  of  these  tradi- 
tions, or  ancient  records  (if,  indeed,  they  have  come  down  to  us 
in  the  form  in  which  they  really  were  believed  two  tliousand 
years  ago),  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  any  discussion. 
The  object  of  the  O'Clery s  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
simply  to  collect  and  put  in  order  the  statements  they  found  in 
the  ancient  books;  and,  as  before,  I  shall  let  the  Preface  and 
Address  of  the  author  of  the  "  Book  of  Invasions"  explain  that 
object  in  his  own  words. 

The  following  is  the  Dedication,  prefixed  to  his  Leahhar 
Gahhdla  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXXIII.]  : — 

"  I,  the  friar  JMichael  O'Clery,  have,  by  permission  of  my 
superiors,  undertaken  to  purge  of  error,  rectify,  and  transcribe 
this  old  Chronicle  called  Leahhar  Gabhdla,  that  it  may  be  to 
the  glory  of  God,  to  the  honour  of  the  saints  and  the  kingdom 
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of  Erinn,  and  to  tlie  welfare  of  my  own  soul.  This  under-  lect.  vm 
taking  I  could  not  accomplisli  without  the  assistance  of  other 
chroniclers  at  some  fixed  abode.  Upon  communicating  my  in-  invaswns"' 
tention  to  thee,  O !  Brien  Roe  Maguire,  Lord  of  Enniskillen 
\^Tnis  Cetldiomi]^  the  first  of  the  race  of  Odhar  who  received 
that  title  (which  thoii  didst  from  his  Majesty  Charles,  King  of 
England,  France,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  on  the  21st  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Christ  1627,  and  the  third  year  of  the 
king's  reign),  thou  didst  take  in  hand  to  assist  me  to  commence 
and  conclude  my  undertaking,  because  thou  didst  deem  it  a  pity 
to  leave  in  oblivion  and  unencouraged  a  work  which  would  exalt 
the  honour  of  thine  own  ancestors,  as  well  as  of  the  saints,  nobles, 
and  history  of  Erinn  in  general.  After  having,  then,  received 
thine  assistance,  I  myself,  and  the  chroniclers  whom,  by  the 
permission  of  the  Church,  I  selected  as  assistants,  viz.,  Fearfeasa 
O'Mulconry,  Cucoigry  O'Clery,  Cucoigry  O'Duigenan,  and  thine 
own  chief  clu'onicler,  Gillapatrick  OLuinin,  went,  a  fortnight 
before  Allliallow-tide,  to  the  convent  of  Lisgoole,  in  the  diocese 
of  Clogher,  in  Fermanagh,  and  we  remained  there  together  until 
the  following  Christmas,  by  which  time  we  had  succeeded  in 
completing  our  undertaking,  under  thy  assistance,  Lord  Maguire. 

"  On  the  22nd  day  of  October,  the  corrections  and  comple- 
tion of  this  Book  of  Invasions  were  commenced,  and  on  the 
22nd  of  December  the  transcription  was  completed  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  friars  aforesaid,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  over  England,  France,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1631. 

"Thine  affectionate  friend.  Brother  Michael  O'Clery". 

The  Preface,  or  Address  to  the  Reader,  follows  [see  original 
in  Appendix  No.  LXXIV.]  : — 

"  It  appeared  to  certain  of  the  people,  and  to  me,  the  poor 
simple  friar  Michael  O'Clery  from  Tirconnell,  one  of  the  native 
friars  of  the  convent  of  Donegall,  whose  inheritance  it  is  from 
my  ancestors  to  be  a  chronicler,  that  it  would  be  a  charity  for 
some  one  of  the  men  of  Erinn  to  purify,  compile,  and  re-write 
the  ancient  honoured  Chronicle  which  is  called  the  Book  of  In- 
vasions, for  these  reasons.  The  first  reason :  My  superiors  hav- 
ino^  charfjed  me  to  collect  the  Lives  and  Genealoafies  of  the 
Saints  of  Erinn  from  all  places  in  which  I  could  find  them 
throughout  Erinn,  after  having  done  this,  I  selected  associate 
chroniclers  to  adjust,  purify,  and  write  as  much  as  I  coiild  find 
of  this  history  of  the  saints,  as.  well  as  the  succession  of  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Erinn,  to  whom  the  pedigrees  of  the  saints  are  carried 
up,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  book  in  which  they  are  written.  After 
that,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  work  of  which  I  have  spoken 
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LECT.  viir,  was  incomplete  without  correcting  and  writing  tlie  Book  of  In- 
The  Book  of  "^^sions  already  mentioned,  because  it  is  tlie  original  fountain  of 
Invasions,    tlie  Hstorj  of  the  saints  and  kings  of  Erinn,  of  her  nobles  and 
her  people. 

"  Another  reason  too :  I  was  aware  that  men,  learned  in  Latin 
and  in  English,  had  commenced  to  translate  this  Chronicle  of 
Erinn  from  the  Gaedhlic  into  these  langxiages  that  we  have 
spoken  of,  and  that  they  had  not  so  profound  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gaedhlic  as  that  they  could  put  the  hard  and  the  soft  parts  of 
the  said  book  together  without  ignorance  or  error ;  and  I  felt 
that  the  translation  which  they  would  make  must  (for  want  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  Gaedhlic)  become  an  eternal  reproach  and 
disgrace  to  all  Erinn,  and  particularly  so  to  her  chroniclers.  It 
was  for  these  reasons  that  I  undertook,  with  the  permission  of 
my  superiors,  to  purify  and  compile  this  book,  and  to  collect  for 
it,  from  other  books,  all  that  was  wanting  to  it  in  history  and  in 
other  learning,  as  much  as  we  could,  according  to  the  space  of 
time  which  we  had  to  write  it. 

"The  chroniclers  who  were  with  us  for  this  purpose,  and  for 
purifying  the  book,  were,  Fearfeasa  O'Mulconry,  from  the 
County  of  Roscommon ;  Cucoigry  O'Clery,  from  Bally  Clery,  in 
the^  County  of  Donegall ;  Cucoigry  O'Duigenann,  from  Bally- 
CoilltifogJiair,  in  the  County  of  Leitrim;  and  Giollapatrick 
O'Luimn,  from  Ard  Ui  Luinin,  in  the  County  of  Fermanacyh. 

"  It  is  right  that  you  should  know  that  it  was  ancient  writers 
of  remote  times,  and  commemorating  elders  of  great  age,  that 
preserved  the  history  of  Erinn  in  chronicles  and  books'in  suc- 
cession, from  the  period  of  the  Deluge  to  the  time  of  St.  Patrick, 
who  came  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Laeghaire  mac  Neill, 
monarch  of  Erinn,  to  plant  rehgion  and  devotion  in  her ;  when 
he  blessed  Erinn,  men  and  boys,  women  and  girls,  and  built 
numerous  churches  and  towns  throughout  the  land. 

"  Saint  Patrick,  after  all  this,  invited  unto  him  the  most 
illustrious  authors  of  Erinn  at  that  period,  to  preserve  the  chroni- 
cles, synchronisms,  and  genealogies  of  every  colony  that  had 
taken  possession  of  Erinn,  down  to  that  period.  Those  that 
he  invited  unto  him,  at  that  time,  were  Eos ;  Diiblithacli,  the 
son  of  Ua  Lughair;  Ferghus,  etc.  These  were  the  sustaining 
j)illars  of  the  History  of  Erinn,  in  the  time  of  Saint  Patrick. 

"  St.  Colum  Cille,  St.  Finnen  of  Cluain  lor  ard  [Clonard], 
and  St.  Comgall,  of  Beanncliuir  [Bangor,  in  the  County  Down], 
and  the  other  saints  of  Erinn,  induced  the  authors  of  their  time 
to  perpetuate  and  amplify  the  history  and  synclu'onisms  exist- 
ing in  their  day.  It  was  so  done  at  their  request.  The  authors 
of  the  period  of  these  saints,  as  is  manifest  in  the  latter  part  of 
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Eochaidh  OTlinn's  poem,  were,  Fiontain,  tlie  son  of  JBochna;  lect.  viii. 
Tuan.the  son  of  CairelL  son  of  Muiredhacli  Muinderq,  of  the  Dal  ^  „ 

*^  TiiG  Book  op 

Fiatach;  and  Dalian  Forgaill,  the  ilkistrions  author  and  saint.       ikvasioss. 

"  The  histories  and  synchronisms  of  Erinn  were  written  and 
tested  in  the  presence  of  these  ilhistrious  saints,  as  is  manifest  in 
the  great  books  which  were  named  after  the  saints  themselves, 
and  from  their  great  chnrclies ;  for  there  was  not  an  ilhistrions 
church  in  Erinn  that  had  not  a  great  book  of  history  named 
from  it,  or  from  the  saint  who  sanctified  it.  It  wonkl  be  easy, 
too,  to  know,  from  the  books  which  the  saints  wrote,  and  the 
songs  of  praise  which  they  composed  in  Gaedhlic,  that  they  them- 
selves, and  their  churches,  were  the  centres  of  the  true  know- 
ledge, and  the  archives  and  homes  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
authors  of  Erinn,  in  the  olden  times. 

"  Sad  evil !  short  was  the  time  until  dispersion  and  decay 
overtook  the  churches  of  the  saints,  their  relics,  and  their  books ; 
for  there  is  not  to  be  found  of  them  now,  but  a  small  remnant, 
that  has  not  been  carried  away  into  distant  countries  and  foreign 
nations ;  carried  away  so  that  their  fate  is  not  known  from  that 
time  hither. 

"  The  Books  of  Invasions  which  were  present  [i.e.,  which 
we  had  by  us],  at  the  writing  of  these  Conquests  of  Erinn, 
were,  the  Book  of  Bally  Mulconry,  which  Maurice,  the  son 
of  Paidin  O'Mulconry,  transcribed  out  of  the  Leahhar-na- 
h-Uidhre,  which  was  written  at  Cluainmicnois  in  Saint  Ciaran's 
time ;  the  Book  of  Bally  Clery,  which  was  "written  in  the  time 
of  Melsheachlainn  Mor,  the  son  of  Domnall  [king  of  Ireland, 
who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  979]  ;  the  Book  of  the  O'Dui- 
genanns,  from  Seancliua  in  Tirerill,  and  which  is  called  the 
Book  of  Glenn-da-locha ;  and  the  Book  of  the  Ua  Chongludl; 
together  with  other  Books  of  Invasions  and  history,  beside  them. 

"  The  sum  of  the  matters  to  be  found  in  the  following  book 
is  the  taking  of  Erinn  by  [the  Lady]  Ceasair;  the  taking  by 
Partholan;  the  taking  by  Nemedh;  the  taking  by  the  Firbolgs ; 
the  taking  by  the  Tuatha  De  Danann;  the  taking  by  the  sons 
of  Miledk  [or  Miletius]  ;  and  their  succession  down  to  the  mo- 
narch Melsheachlainn.,  or  Malachy  the  Great  [who  died  in  1022] . 

"  We  have  declined  to  speak  of  the  Creator's  first  order,  of 
the  created  things,  the  heavens,  the  angels,  time,  and  the  great 
uncreated  mass  out  of  which  the  four  elements  were  formed,  by 
the  Divine  will  alone,  in  the  six  days  work,  with  all  the  animals 
that  inhabit  the  land,  the  water,  and  the  air ;  because  it  is  to 
divines  that  it  belongs  to  speak  of  these  things,  and  because  we 
have  not  deemed  any  of  these  things  to  be  necessary  to  our  work, 
with  God's  help.     It  is  with  men  and  time  only  that  we  deem 
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LECT.  viii.  it  proper  to  begin  oiu*  work'^^'\  that  is  to  say,  from  tlie  creation 
^^  „  of  the  first  man,  Adam,  whose  descendants,  our  ancestors,  we 

The  Book  of    .     - ,    „  , ,  .1         , .      '      , .  .  '  ^  . 

INVASIONS,  shall  lollow  m  the  direct  nne,  generation  alter  generation,  to 
the  conckision  of  this  imdertakincr,  with  the  end  of  the  rei^n 
of  Mahichy  the  Great,  son  of  Domnall,  who  was  the  last  undis- 
puted king  of  Erinn  within  herself;  and  we  have  proceeded, 
in  this  work,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Gaedlilic  chroniclers  who 
have  preceded  us ;  and  we  have  adopted  the  rule  of  computation 
of  the  ages,  as  they  have  been  found  in  the  well- attested  faithful 
archives  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  For  it  is  foimded  upon  the 
authority  and  feithfulness  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  we  shall 
show  below  how  link  by  link  this  nile  of  computation  fixes  the 
course  of  ages,  in  point  and  in  perfection,  from  Adam  to  the 
birth  of  Christ  down,  and  down  again  to  the  departure  of  the 
sovereignty  from  om-  nobles,  as  it  was  willed  by  God.  We 
give  the  computation  of  the  Septuagint  for  the  first  four  ages 
of  the  world,  together  with  the  computation  which  the  intelli- 
gent and  learned  men  who  followed  them  applied  to  the  ages 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  till  the  birth  of  Christ,  which 
they  divided  into  five  parts — namely,  from  Adam  to  the  Deluge, 
2,242  years;  from  the  Deluge  to  Abraham,  942  years;  from 
Abraham  to  David,  940  years ;  from  David  to  the  Captivity,  485 
years ;  and  from  the  Bondage  to  the  Birth  of  Christ,  590  years. 
"  The  reason  that  we  have  followed  the  authorities  who 
follow  the  Septuagint  is,  because  they  add  the  fifth  age  to  their 
ages,  and,  by  so  doing,  they  fill  up  the  period  of  5,199  years, 
from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Among  the 
authors  who  follow  the  Septuagint,  in  the  first  four  ages,  are, 
Eusebius,  who,  in  his  chronicle,  computes  from  the  creation  of 
Adam  to  the  birth  of  Christ  to  be  5,199  years.  Orosius,  in 
the  first  chapter  of  his  first  book,  says,  that  there  are  from 
Adam  to  Abraham  3,184  years;  from  Abraham  to  the  birth  of 
Christ,  2,015  years,  which  make  up  the  same  number.  These 
were  two  illustrious  and  wise  Christian  historians.  Saint 
Jerome  said  also,  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus,  that  6,000  years  of 
the  world's  age  had  not  been  then  completed.  Saint  Augustine, 
in  the  tenth  epistle  of  his  twelfth  book  of  the  City  of  God,  says, 
that  the  time  from  the  creation  of  man  to  that  time  coimts  six 
thousand  years.  Both  these  are  said  to  agree  with  the  prece- 
dino-  authorities  in  the  same  enumeration  of  5,199  years  from 
Adam  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Another  authority  for  the  same 
fact  is  the  Roman  Martyrology,  which   asserts  that  the  full 

<ii>  The  custom  of  the  compilers  of  the  older  Books  of  Invasions  was  always 
to  commence  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  It  is  to  tliis  that 
O'Clery  alludes,  in  exfjlaining  his  departure  from  this  ancient  usage  of  his 
profession. 
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amount  ol'llic  ages  from  tlic  cvcutiun  ol'  the  world  to  the  birth  i-kct.  yui. 


■or  Ciirist  was  5,11)9  years".  ,.,„  j,^,^,^  „^, 

Invasions. 

The  I'rcllu'e  eiul.s  liere,  and  is  lollowed  by  tlie  eerlilicatos  ol' 
the  assistant  eonip'ders  ol"  the  work,  with  tlie  apjirobations, 
respeetively,  of  Father  Fraiieis  Mac  Craith,  Guardian  ol'  the 
Convent  oi'Lis^'oole,  where  the  work  Avas  compiled  (dated  the 
:22nd  day  of  December,  1{).'U),  and  oCCarbry  Mac  7l^j_<ian,  ol' 
Bally  Mac    il^^^an,  in  the  County  ol'  Tippcrary  (the  oLst  ol' 

August,  i(;r>i).' 

V\\o.  ()i-iginal  of  this  valuable  book  is  now  in  the  collection  of 
liOi'd  Ashhuruluuu,  ami  tlici'e  is  a  good  copy  of  it  in  'J'l-inity 
CuUcgxi  Library  [11.  1.  12.].  There  is  a  line  paper  copy  of  it 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  made  by  Cucoigry  O'Clery,  evi- 
dently for  himsell",  but  it  waiits  the  whole  prefatory  matter 
[No.  IJ3.  4.].  This  book  is  a  sJiuill  (pun-to  of  245  j);iges,  c-losely 
and  beautil'ully  written,  and  e(pial  to  about  -100  pages  ol'O'Dono- 
van's  Aimals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

Of  the  ancient  "  Books  of  Invasions",  mentioned  by  O'Clery 
as  having  been  used  in  the  compilation  of  this  book,  we  know 
of  none  at  ])res(>nt  existing  but  Le<thliai'-)ia-h-Ui(Uire^  which 
ci)ntains  now  but  a  small  I'ragment  ol'  the  liook  of  Invasions. 
There  are,  however,  copies  of  the  tract  preserved  in  the  Books 
of  TiCMiister  and  Lecaln,  aiul  a  slighlly  imperfect  copy  in  tlie 
Book  ol'  Biillymote. 

The  other  Irish  woi-ks  compiled  or  transcribed  by  Brother  .,.|„,  ,„,,j.,. 
Michael  OXUery,  and  of  the  existence  of  which  we  arc  aware,  ijy,"'''";'^ 

1         1"    11  •  -in  T  1    •!  T>  1         Michiirl 

are  tlie  lollowmg,  now  ux  the  nurgundian  Liliiwy  at  iirussels:  o'ciciy. 

1.  A  volume  of  Lives  of  L'ish  Saints,  compiled  and  written 
by  him  in  the  year  1G28. 

2.  Another  large  volunu>  oC  tlie  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints, 
com[)il(>d  and  writlen  in  the  year  1(129. 

3.  A  volume  ol'l'oems  on  tlie  O'Donnells  of  Donegall.  [These 
thn^e  books  1  have;  never  scen.]'^"'^ 

4.  A  volume  containing  many  ancient  and  rare  Irish  Histo- 
rical Poems,  together  with  the  importiuit  Tract  known  as  tlie 
Wars  with  liie  Daiu's.  This  voliinu!  was  borrowed  (with  the  libe- 
ral sanction  ol'tlve  Belgian  (Jovernment),  a  few  years  ago,  by  the 
Kvv.  Dr.  Todd,  S.F.TXID.,  for  whom  I  made  a,  perfect  copy  of  it. 

5.  Tlie  Skeleton  Martyrology  of  Doiu^gall  [which  1  have 
seen]. 

o"'  Since  tho  (K'liviTv  of  lliis  U'ctuiv,  tlu>  Bivlion  L.-vw  ronuuissioiu-rs  borrowed 
tlioso  Uireo  booivs,  in  tbo  suinincr  of  Ksr>(»;  luul  1  have  road,  mid  bad  several 
oxtriicts  iiiado  from  tliciu. 
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LECT.  Yin.      6.  The  Perfect  Martjrology  of  Donegall,  full  of  important 

^^    ,^        notes  and  additions.     This  volume  was  also  borrowed  by  Dr. 

Works  of      Todd,  and  of  this  too  I  made  for  him  a  perfect  copy. 

o'ciery.  7.  A  large  volume  containing,  firstly,  a  collection  of  very  cu- 

rious and  important  ancient  forms  of  prayer,  and  several  religious 
poems.  It  contains  also  a  good  copy  of  the  Felire,  or  Festology 
of  Aengus  Ceile  De  (or  the  Culdee),  as  well  as  copies  of  the 
Martyrologies  of  Tamhlacht  [Tallaght]  and  of  Marianus Gorman. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Festology  or  Martyrology  of  Aengus, 
no  part  of  the  contents  of  this  most  important  book  was  to  be 
found  in  Ireland,  until  tliis  also  was  obtained  for  a  short  time 
from  the  Belgian  Government  by  the  same  distinguished  gentle- 
man, and  I  have  made  a  copy  of  it  for  him. 

And  here,  while  on  the  one  hand  I  feel  bound  to  express  the 
strong  and  grateful  sense  every  Irish  arch^ologist  and  historian 
must  feel  of  the  enlightened  liberality  thus  exhibited  by  the 
Belgian  Government  (affording  so  very  marked  a  contrast  to 
the  conduct  of  the  English  public  authorities  in  such  cases,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  English  private  owners  of  manuscript  works 
of  this  kind),  let  me  not  omit  to  remark  upon  the  example 
which  Dr.  Todd's  conduct  suggests  to  all  Irishmen,  and  parti- 
cularly to  those  who  are  Catholics.  For  in  this  instance,  as  in- 
deed in  others  too  in  which  Dr.  Todd  was  concerned,  you  have 
an  example  of  a  Protestant  gentleman,  a  clergyman  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Protestant  University  of 
Dublin,  casting  away  from  him  all  the  unworthy  prejudices  of 
creed,  caste,  and  position,  with  which,  unfortunately,  too  many 
of  his  class  are  filled  to  overflowing,  and,  like  a  true  scholar  and 
a  man  of  enlarged  mind  and  understanding,  endeavouring  to 
recover  for  his  native  country  as  much  of  her  long-lost  and 
widely  dispersed  ancient  literary  remains  as  he  can ;  and  this 
too,  I  may  add,  at  an  expense  of  time  and  money  which  few,  if 
any,  in  these  very  utilitarian  times,  are  found  disposed  to  incur. 
To  my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Laurence  Wakbon,  M.P.,  of 
Ballybrack,  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  is  due  the  first  discovery 
of  the  hnportant  collection  of  Irish  MSS.  at  Brussels,  about  the 
year  1844.  He  was  the  first  that  examined  (at  my  request)  the 
Burgundian  Library,  and  he  brought  me  home  tracings  and  de- 
scriptions of  great  accuracy  and  of  deep  interest.  These  tracings 
I  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Todd,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
take  an  opportunity  to  make  a  more  minute  examination  of  the 
MSS.  Mr.  Samuel  Bindon,  however,  having  heard  of  their 
existence,  and  having  occasion  to  spend  some  time  at  Brussels 
in  the  year  1846,  made  an  examination  of  them,  and  afterwards 
compiled  a  short  catalogue  of  them,  which  he  published  on  his 
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return  home,  and  which  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  before  lect.  vnr. 
a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  on  the  10th  of  May,  1847.  ^^^^^^ 

Dr.  Todd  himself,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  F.T.C.D.,  both  o'cieryMss. 
visited  Brussels  shortly  afterwards,  and  each  of  them  brought '"  ''  ^''""*' 
home  yet  more  ample  and  accurate  reports  of  those  newly-dis- 
covered literary  treasures.  Still,  however,  no  competent  person 
has  had  time  enough  to  make  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  collec- 
tion. May  I  hope  that  it  is  reserved  for  the  Catholic  University 
to  accomplish  an  object  so  desirable  and  so  peculiarly  congenial 
to  a  yoimg  institution  which  aims  to  be  a  truly  national  one  ? 

To  return  from  this  digression.    Besides  the  above  important  of  Michael 
compilations  of  the  learned  and  tndy  patriotic  friar  INIichael  !^'^''''>!^ 

/-\)/^i  1  M     T   •        T        X   •  1  n  •      T  •  1  1      Glossaries. 

Uuiery,  he  compiled  m  the  Irish  coiiege  in  L/ouvam,  and  pub- 
lished in  that  city  in  the  year  1643,  a  glossary  of  ancient  and 
almost  obsolete  Irish  words  of  great  interest  and  value,  not  only 
at  that  period,  but  even  still.  And,  as  no  description  of  mine 
could  be  as  accurate  or  satisfactory  as  that  of  the  author  himself, 
I  shall,  as  before,  give  you  a  literal  translation  of  the  title  J)age, 
and  the  valuable  prefatory  address  to  the  Bishop  of  Elphinn, 
who  belonged  himself,  it  appears,  to  the  same  Franciscan  Order. 
The  work  is  entitled: 

"  A  new  Vocabulary  or  Glossary,  in  which  are  explained  some 
part  of  the  difficult  words  of  the  Gaedhlic,  written  in  alphabe- 
tical order,  by  the  poor  rude  friar  Michael  O'Clery,  of  the  Order 
of  Saint  Francis,  in  the  College  of  the  Irish  friars  at  Louvain, 
and  printed  by  authority  in  the  year  1643".  [See  original  in 
Appendix  No.  LXXV.] 

The  Dedication  is  as  follows  [see  same  App.]  : — 

"  To  my  honoured  lord  and  friend,  Baothghalach  [Latinized 
Boetius]  Mac  ^gan.  Bishop  oi  Ailjinn  [Elphinn]. 

"  Here  is  j^resented  to  you,  my  lord,  a  small  gleaning  of  the 
hard  words  of  our  native  tongue,  collected  out  of  many  of  the 
ancient  books  of  our  country,  and  explained  according  to  the 
understanding  and  glosses  of  the  chief  authors  of  our  country 
in  the  latter  times,  to  whom  the  explanation  of  the  ancient 
Gaedhilg  peculiarly  belonged. 

"  I  know  not  in  our  comitry  many  to  whom  this  gleaning 
should  be  first  offered  before  yourself  And  it  is  not  alone  be- 
cause that  our  [conventual]  habit  is  the  same  (a  reason  which  would 
otherwise  be  sufficient  to  point  our  attention  to  you  above  all 
others),  that  has  moved  us  to  make  you  the  patron  of  this  book,  but 
along  with  that,  and  especially  because  of  your  own  excellence, 
and  the  hereditary  attachment  of  your  family  to  this  profession. 
And  further  that  a  man  of  your  name  and  surname,  Baothghalach 
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LECT.  VIII.  Ruadli  [Boetlus  tlie  Red]  Mac  JEgan,  is  one  of  the  chief  autlio- 
of  Michael  ^"ities  wliom  we  follow  in  tlie  explanation  of  tlie  words  wliich 
ocieiy;s      are  treated  of  in  this  book. 

"  We  have  not,  however,  desired  more  than  to  give  a  little 
knowledofe  to  those  who  are  not  well  versed  in  their  mother 
tongue,  and  to  excite  the  more  learned  to  supply  such  another 
work  as  this,  but  on  a  better  and  larger  scale". 

After  this  Dedication  follows  the  Preface,  or  Addi'ess  to  the 
reader  [Appendix,  No.  LXXVI.]  : — 

"  Let  the  reader  who  desires  to  read  this  little  work,  know 
four  things :  the  first  is,  that  we  have  not  set  down  any  word 
of  explanation  or  gloss  of  the  hard  words  of  oui- mother  tongue, 
but  the  words  which  we  found  with  other  persons,  as  explamed 
by  the  most  competent  and  learned  masters  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  difficult  words  of  the  GaedliHc  in  our  own  days.  Ainong 
these,  more  particvdarly,  were  Boetius  Roe  [jRuadli]  Mac  -5Cgan, 
Torna  O'Mulconry,  Lughaidh  O'Clery,  and  Maelseachlainn  'the 
moody'  O'Mulconry.  And  though  each  of  these  was  an  accom- 
plished adept,  it  is  Boetius  Roe  that  we  have  folloAved  the  most, 
because  it  was  from  him  we  ourselves  received,  and  we  have 
found  written  with  others  the  explanations  of  the  words  of 
which  we  treat.  And,  besides,  because  he  was  an  illustrious 
and  accomplished  scholar  in  this  [the  antiquarian]  profession, 
as  is  manifest  in  the  character  which  the  other  scholar  before 
mentioned,  Lughaidh  O'Clery,  gave  of  him  after  his  death,  as 
may  be  found  in  these  verses : — 

"  AthairnS,  the  father  of  learning, 

Dalian  Forgaill,  the  prime  scholar, 

To  compare  with  him  in  intelligence  would  be  unjust. 

Nor  Neide,  the  profound  in  just  laws. 

"  Obscure  history,  the  laws  of  the  ancients, 

The  occult  language  of  the  poets ; 

He,  in  a  word,  to  our  knowledge, 

Had  the  power  to  explain  and  analyze,  etc. 

"  We  have  known  able  professors  of  this  science,  and  even  m 
the  latter  times,  such  as  the  late  John  0']\Iulconry  \o£  Ardchoill, 
in  the  County  of  Clare] ,  the  chief  teacher  in  history  of  those  we 
have  already  named,  and  indeed  of  all  the  men  of  Erinn  hke- 
wise  in  his  own  time ;  and  Flann,  the  son  of  Cairbrey  Mac 
^gan  [of  Lower  Ormond  in  Tipperary],  who  still  lives;  and 
many  more  that  we  do  not  enumerate.  But  because  we  do  not 
happen  to  have  at  this  side  of  the  sea,  where  we  are  in  exile. 
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tlic  ancient  books  wliich  they  glossed,  except  a  few,  we  could  lect.  vin. 
not  follow  tlieir  explanation  but  to  a  small  extent.  of  Michael 

"  In  the  second  place,  be  it  known  to  you,  O  reader !  that  e,^g^,'^^.>g- 
the  difficult  ancient  books,  to  which  the  ancient  authors  put 
glosses,  and  from  which  we  have  taken  the  following  words, 
with  the  farther  explanation  of  the  parties  mentioned  above, 
who  taught  in  these  latter  times,  were :  the  Amlira,  [or  Elegy]  on 
the  death  of  Saint  Colum  Cille;  the  Agallamh,  or  Dialogue  of 
the  two  Sages ;  the  Felire,  or  Festology  of  the  Saints ;  the  Mar  • 
tyrology  of  Marianus  O'Grorman ;  the  Liber  Hymnorum,  or 
Book  of  Hymns ;  the  Glossary  of  the  (Tripartite)  Life  of  Saint 
Patrick  ;  an  ancient  Scripture  on  vellum  ;  and  a  certain  old  paper 
book,  in  which  many  hard  words  were  found,  with  their  expla- 
nations ;  the  glossary  called  Forus  Focail  (or,  '  The  True  Know- 
ledge of  Words')  ;  and  the  other  glossary,  called  Deirhshiur  don 
Eagna  an  Eigse  (or,  '  Poetry  is  the  Sister  of  Wisdom').  And, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  book  from  that  out,  we  received  the 
explanation  from  the  before-mentioned  Boetius. 

"  Be  it  known  to  the  reader,  thirdly,  that  we  have  only  de- 
sired, when  proposing  to  wiite  this  little  work,  to  give  but  a 
httle  hght  to  the  young  and  the  ignorant,  and  to  stimulate  and 
excite  the  professors  and  men  of  knowledge  to  produce  a  work 
similar  to  this,  but  on  a  better  and  larger  scale.  And  the  reason 
why  we  have  not  followed  at  length  many  of  the  various  mean- 
ings which  poets  and  professors  give  to  many  of  these  words,  is, 
because  that  it  is  to  the  professors  themselves  it  more  particu- 
larly belongs,  and  the  people  in  general  are  not  in  as  great  need 
of  it,  as  they  are  in  need  of  assistance  to  read  and  understand 
the  ancient  books. 

"  Fourthly.  Be  it  known  to  the  young  people,  and  to  the 
ignorant,  who  desire  to  read  the  old  books  (which  is  not 
difficult  to  be  learned  of  our  country),  that  they  [the  old 
writers]  seldom  care  to  write  '  the  slender  with  the  broad,  and 
the  broad  with  the  slender'  [as  required  by  an  ancient  ortho- 
gTaphical  rule] ;  and  that  they  very  rarely  put  the  aspirate  h 
upon  the  consonants,  as  in  the  cases  of  6,  c,  c?, /,  etc.,  and  also 
that  they  seldom  put  the  long  dash  [or  accent]  over  the  words 
[or  vowels].  Some  of  the  consonants,  too,  are  often  written  the 
one  for  the  other,  such  as  c  for  g,  and  t  for  d.  The  following 
are  a  few  specimens  of  words  by  which  this  will  be  understood : 
clog  is  the  same  as  cloc;  agad  is  the  same  as  agat;  beag  is  the 
same  as  beac;  codlad  is  the  same  as  cotlad;  ard  is  the  same  as 
art,  etc.  Very  often,  too,  ae  is  put  for  ao;  ai  for  aoi;  and  oi 
for  aoi.  As  an  example  of  this :  aedh  is  often  written  for  aodh; 
and  cael  is  the  same  as  caol;  and  haoi  and  hoi  are  the  same  as 
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LECT.  VIII.  hai.      E  is  often  written  for  a  in  the  old  books,  such  as  die, 
LECT.  which  is  the  same  as  dia,  and  cia  the  same  as  cie\ 

~~  This   vahiable  preface  closes  with  a  few  examples  of  con- 

ociery  tractlons,  which  are  intelligible  only  to  the  eye  [see  Appendix, 

^^^°''^"^"  No.  LXXVIL] 

These  are  all  the  works  I  know  of  by  Michael  O'Clery. 

Of  the  writings  of  ConairS  O'Clery,  brother  of  Fathers  Ber- 

of  the  nardine  and  Michael,  and  who  transcribed  the  cliief  part  of  the 

^IncHr^anA  fair  copy  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  now  in  the  Royal 

o'cieiy.^      Irish  Academy,  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  any 

trace  beyond  his  part  in  that  work. 

In  the  beoutiful  handwriting  of  Cucoigcriche  (Cucoigry  or 
Peregrine)  O'Clery,  we  have,  besides  his  part  of  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,  a  few  specimens  preserved  in  the  library  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy.     We  have : — 

1.  A  copy  (evidently  made  for  his  own  use)  of  the  Leahhar 
Gahhdla,  or  Book  of  Conquests,  already  mentioned. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  topographical  poems  of  O'Dugan  and 
O'Huidhrhi,  together  with  some  other  ancient  historical  poems. 

3.  A  book  of  the  genealogies  and  pedigrees  of  the  great  Irish 
races,  as  also  of  the  Geraldines,  Butlers,  etc. 

In  the  volume  in  which  these  pieces  are  preserved,  the  last 
article  is  the  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Cucoigry  O'Clery 
hhnself,  written  in  Gaedhlic,  in  his  usual  beautiful  hand,  on  a 
small  quarto  page  of  paper,  and  dated  at  Cuirr-na-Heillte,  in 
the  county  of  Mayo,  the  8th  of  February,  16(M,  which  must 
have  been,  I  should  think,  some  five  or  six  years  before  his  death. 

The  will  begins  in  the  usual  way:  "In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost" ;  and  after  or- 
dering that  his  body  should  be  bmaed  in  the  Monastery  of 
Buii^gheis  UmJiaiU,  or  in  whatever  other  consecrated  church  his 
friends  might  choose,  he  proceeds  to  bequeath  the  property 
most  dear  to  him  of  all  that  he  had  acquired  in  this  world, 
namely,  his  books,  to  his  two  sons,  Dermait  and  John,  to  be 
used  by  them  as  their  necessities  should  require.  And  he  di- 
rected that  the  books  should  be  equally  at  the  service  of  tlie 
children  of  his  brother  Cairbre,  Avith  a  charge  that  his  sons  and 
his  nephews  should  instruct  their  children  in  the  acquaintance 
and  use  of  these  books.  [See  the  original  of  this  will  in  the 
Appendix,  No.  LXXVIIL] 

He  appears  to  have  had  very  little  property  besides  to  leave 
his  sons,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  much  increased  it.  The 
last  recognized  member  of  his  descendants,  the  late  John  O'Clery, 
died  quite  a  young  man  in  Dublin  about  four  years  ago.     This    - 
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Joliii  was  the  son  of  Jolan  O'Cleiy,  who  was  many  years  gate-  lect.  vm. 
clerk  at  the  gas  works  in  Great  Brunswick  Street  in  this  city. 
To  him  the  books  that  we  have  been  speaking  of  did  actually  writings  of 
come  down  by  lawful  descent ;  and,  having  brought  them  to  o-ck'n^.^ 
Dublin  about  the  year  1817,  they  subsequently  passed  from 
his  hands  into  those  of  the  late  Edward  O'Reilly,  at  the  sale  of 
whose  books  they  were  fortunately  purchased  for  the  Library 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Acadeni}^  by  Dr.  Petric. 

With  his  other  literary  accomplishments,  hereditary  and  ac- 
quired, Cucoigry  O'Clery  appears  to  have  been  no  mean  adept 
in  the  poetic  art  of  his  country.  I  have  in  my  own  possession 
two  poems  written  by  him  a  short  time  before  his  death  for  some 
members  of  the  great  house  of  his  ancient  patrons,  the  O'Donnells 
of  Donegall.     [See  original  in  Appendix  No.  LXXIX.] 

The  first  of  these  is  a  poem  of  forty  quatrains,  addressed  to 
Torloch,  the  son  o{  Catlibharr  [pron:  "  CafFar"]  O'Donnell.  It 
is  a  philosophical  and  religious  address  on  the  vanities  and  the 
fleetinof  dignities  and  interests  of  the  world.  He  condoles  with 
O'Donnell  upon  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  house,  and  the  dispersion 
of  his  family  and  people.  He  compliments  him  as  having,  after 
the  plantation  of  Ulster,  collected  about  him  a  body  of  his  own 
people,  and  having  visited  at  their  head  (during  the  Cromwellian 
wars)  all  parts  of  Ireland,  gaining  honour  and  emolument  with 
them  wherever  they  went,  during  the  space  of  fourteen  years ; 
and  that  then  only  he  permitted  them,  when  all  hope  of  success 
was  past,  to  submit  themselves  to  the  English  law,  and  so  dis- 
banded them  at  Port-Erne,  on  the  borders  of  their  own  ancient 
territory.  He  exhorts  the  aged  chieftain  and  warrior,  that  as  he 
had  been  granted  such  a  long  life  (being,  at  this  time,  over 
seventy  years  of  age),  he  should  now  dismiss  from  his  mind 
ambitious  aspirations,  and  should  rather  turn  it  to  devotion  and 
to  penance  for  his  sins.  He  says,  that  he  himself  will  be  the 
first  of  the  two  to  be  called  before  the  Heavenly  throne,  and 
that  this  is  his  last  literary  effort  and  gift  bestowed  upon  hun  at 
the  close  of  his  life. 

The  second  poem  is  a  poem  of  thirty-foiu'  quatrains,  in 
answer  to  one  addressed  to  hun  by  Calhhach  Ruadh  [Roe] 
O'Donnell,  O'Donnell's  poem  appears  to  have  contained  a 
request  to  O'Clery  to  take  up  the  history  and  genealogies  of 
the  Tirconnell  race,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  he  being  the  last 
of  their  hereditary  Seanchaidhe.  O'Donnell  complains,  too,  of 
his  having  been  driven  by  the  foreigners  out  of  Mayo,  where 
his  family  had  taken  refuge,  and  forced  to  seek  for  a  new  home 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cnmchain,  in  the  Comity  Roscommon. 
In  O'Clery's    poem   the  poet   recommends  his    vounsf  friend 

"  12  b 
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LECT.  viTi.  O'Donnell  to  the  attention  of  his  own  learned  tutors,  the  O'Mul- 
of  the  conrys  and  the  O'Higginses  of  the  county  Roscommon,  who 

L        o'cierys.      will,  lie  assurcs  him,  extend  to  him  the  literary  homage  due  to 
0  liis  own  worth  and  to  the  well  earned  fame  of  his  family. 

2  Whatever  may  be  the  poetical  value  of  these  pieces  of  Cuco- 

gry  O'Clery,  they  certainly  are  not  wanting  in  a  clear  apprecia- 
tion of  the  shifting  of  the  scenes  in  this  uncertain  world,  and 
the  firmest  reliijious  conviction  of  the  interference  of  an  All- 
guiding  hand  in  their  direction.  As  specimens  of  the  writing 
of  one  of  our  last  hterary  scholars,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
teresting. 

I  have  now  closed  what  I  had  prepared  to  say  to  you  about  the 
O'Clerys.  If  any  apology  Avere  necessary  for  my  having  dwelt 
so  long  upon  their  labours  and  themselves,  remember  that  I 
have  done  so  on  the  ground  of  theirs  being  the  last  and  greatest 
school  of  Irish  historians,  and  not  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
authority  which,  of  itself,  every  record  and  assertion  of  such 
careful  and  critical  scholars  has  ever  since  been  held  to  bear, 
and  must  ever  continue  to  bear  with  it. 


LECTURE  IX. 

[DeUvered  July  10,  1856.] 

Of  the  chief  existing  Ancient  Books.  The  Leahhar  na  h-  Uidhre.  The  "  Book 
of  Leinster".  The  "Book  of  Ballymote".  The  MS.  commonly  called 
the  Leabhar  Breac.  The  "Yellow Book  of  Lecain".  The  "Book  of  Lecain'\ 
Of  the  other  Books  and  ancient  MSS.  in  the  Libraries  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin ;  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  and  elsewhere.  The  "  Book  of  Lis- 
more".    The  MSS.  called  the  Brehon  Law  MSS. 

We  have  now  disposed  of  the  chief  national  Annals,  and  we 
have  noticed  the  other  historical  works  of  the  last  and  greatest 
of  the  annalists.  Bvit,  though  in  some  respects,  undoubtedly, 
the  most  important,  the  compositions  we  have  been  considering 
form,  after  all,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  immense  mass  of  mate- 
rials which  exist  in  Irish  manviscripts  for  the  elucidation  of  our 
history. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  series  of  Lectures,  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  describe  to  you, —  not  indeed  in  the  same  detail  with 
which  I  have  thought  it  right  to  deal  with  the  annalists,  but  so 
as  to  make  you  understand,  generally  at  least,  their  nature, 
value,  and  extent, — the  vast  collections  of  Historic  Tracts 
which  our  great  MS.  libraries  fortunately  possess  ;  and  I 
shall  also  have  to  bring  under  your  notice  some  of  the  more 
important  of  those  pieces  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  the 
form  of  systematic  historical  compositions,  such  as  the  "Wars  of 
the  Danes",  the  "Boromean  Tribute",  etc. 

But,  before  I  do  this,  I  desire  to  complete,  in  the  first  place, 
that  part  of  my  design,  in  this  preparatory  course,  which  con- 
sists of  laying  before  you,  at  one  view,  the  larger  features  of  ova 
existing  stock  of  materials  for  the  elucidation  of  early  Irish 
history.  Accordingly,  it  is  my  intention,  before  passing  to  the 
consideration  of  the  interesting  pieces  which  record  for  us  the 
special  details  of  local  and  personal  history,  to  present  to  you 
the  outlines  of  the  nature  and  contents  of  the  great  books  them- 
selves in  which  not  only  all  these  Tracts  are  preserved,  but  also  the 
immense  number  of  Genealogies  in  which  the  names  and  tribes 
of  owe  people  are  recorded  from  the  earliest  ages ;  books,  many 
of  wliich  are  themselves  the  sources  from  which  the  O'Clerys, 
and  other  annalists  before  them,  drew  all  their  knowledge. 

Fortunately,  of  these  great  l)ooks  we  have,  as  in  the  first 
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Lecture  you  have  been  shortly  informed,  many  still  remaining 
to  us,  in  perfect  preservation.     And  there  is  not  one  of  you  to 
whom  the  originals  themselves,  notwithstanding  the  wear  and 
tear  of  centuries,  may  not  easily  become  intelligible — so  beau- 
tifully was  the  scribe's  work  performed  in  early  days  in  Ireland 
— whenever  you  shall  be  disposed  to  devote  but  half  the  time 
to  the  study  of  the  noble  old  language  of  Erinn,  which  you 
devote  to  that  of  the  great  classic  tongues  of  other  ancient 
people.      A  visit  to  the  Library  of  the  lloyal  Irish  Academy, 
or  of  Trinity  College,  will,  however,  little  serve  to  make  you 
aware  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  treasures  which  lie  in  the  dark- 
written  musty-looking  old  books  you  are  shown  there  as  curi- 
osities, unless  you  shall  provide  yourselves  with  the  key  which 
some  acquaintance  with  their  characters  and  language  alone  will 
aiFord.      In  the  short  account,  therefore,  which  I  am  about  to 
lay  before  you,  of  the  great  vellum  books  and  MSS.  in  Dublin, 
I  shall  add,  in  every  case,  some  approximate  calculation  of  their 
length,  by  reference  to  the  number  of  pages  each  book  would 
fill,  if  printed  (the  Irish  text  alone)  in  large  quarto  volumes, 
such  as  those  of  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.    And 
when  you  have  heard  of  what  matter  the  contents  of  these  books 
consist,  and  reflect  upon  the  length  to  which,  if  printed  in  full, 
they  would  extend,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  all  that 
I  have  said  upon  the  value  of  our  MS.  treasures  will,  on  better 
acquaintance  with  them,  be  found  to  fall  far  short  of  the  reality. 

The  first  of  these  ancient  books  that  merits  notice,  because  it 
is  the  oldest,  is  that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Leabhar 
NA  H-UiDHRE,  or  the  Book  of  the  Dun  Cow,  to  which  I  have 
already  shortly  alluded  in  a  former  lecture.  Of  this  book,  so 
often  referred  to  in  Michael  O'Clery's  Prefaces,  we  have  now,  un- 
fortunately, but  a  fragment  remaining — afragment  which  consists, 
however,  of  138  folio  pages,  and  is  written  on  very  old  vellum. 

The  name  and  period  of  writing  the  book  of  which  it  is  a 
fragment,  might,  perhaps,  be  now  lost  for  ever,  if  the  curious 
history  of  the  book  itsetf  had  not  led  to,  and  in  some  degree  in- 
deed necessitated,  their  preservation.  All  that  we  know  about 
it  is  found  in  two  entries,  written  at  different  periods,  in  a  blank 
part  of  the  second  column  of  the  first  page  of  folio  35.  Of  the 
first  of  these  curious  entries,  the  following  is  a  literal  translation 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXXX.]  : — 

"  Pray  for  Maelmuire,  the  son  of  Ceilechair,  that  is,  the  son  of 
the  son  of  Conn-na-m-Bocht,  who  wrote  and  collected  this  book 
from  various  books.  Pray  for  Donncll,  the  son  of  Murtoch,  son 
of  Donnell,  son  of  Tadhg  [orTeig],  son  of  Brian,  son  of  An- 
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dreas,  son  of  Brian  Liiighneach.,  son  of  Turloch  Mor  [or  the  lect.  ix, 
Great]  O'Conor.    It  was  this  Donnell  that  directed  the  renewal 
of  the  name  of  the  person  who  wi'ote  this  beautiful  book,  by  bhL  na 
Sigraidh  O'Cuirnin;  and  is  it  not  as  well  for  us  to  leave  our  "-U'duke. 
blessing  with  the  OAvner  of  this  book,  as  to  send  it  to  him  by  the 
mouth  of  any  other  person  ?    And  it  is  a  week  from  this  day  to 
Easter  Saturday,  and  a  week  from  yesterday  to  the  Friday  of 
the  Crucifixion;  and  [there  will  be]  two  Golden  Fridays  on 
that  Friday,  that  is,  the  Friday  of  the  festival  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  Friday  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  this  is 
greatly  wondered  at  by  some  learned  persons". 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  the  second  entry, — same 
page  and  column  [see  same  App.]  : — 

"  A  prayer  here  for  Aedh  Rtiadh  [Hugh  the  Red-haired],  the 
son  of  Niall  Garhh  O'Donnell,  who  forcibly  recovered  this 
book  from  the  people  of  Connacht,  and  the  Leahhar  Gearr  [or 
Short  Book]  along  with  it,  after  they  had  been  away  from  us 
from  the  time  of  Catlial  6g  O'Conor  to  the  time  of  Rory  son  of 
Brian  [O'Conor]  ;  and  ten  lords  ruled  over  Carbury  [or  Sligo] 
between  them.  And  it  was  in  the  time  of  Conor,  the  son  of 
Hugh  O'Donnell,  that  they  were  taken  to  the  west,  and  this  is 
the  way  in  which  they  were  so  taken:  The  Short  Book,  in 
ransom  for  O'Doherty,  and  Leahliar  na  h-Uidhre  [that  is,  the 
present  book]  in  ransom  of  the  son  of  O'Donnell's  chief  family 
historian,  who  was  captured  by  Catlial,  and  carried  away  as  a 
pledge ;  and  thus  they  [the  books]  were  away  from  the  Cenel 
CoiiaiU  [or  O'Donnells]  from  the  time  of  Conor  [O'Donnell]  to 
the  [present]  time  of  Hugh". 

There  is  some  mistake  in  this  last  memorandum.  Conor,  the 
son  of  Hugh  O'Donnell,  in  whose  time  the  books  are  stated  here 
to  have  been  carried  into  Connaught,  was  slain  by  his  brother 
Niall  in  the  year  1342,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters ;  and  the  capture  of  John  O'Doherty  by  Catlial  6g 
O'Conor,  at  the  battle  of  Bally  shannon,  took  place  in  the  year 
1359.  The  proper  reading  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be,  that 
Leahhar  na  li-Uidhre  passed  into  Connacht  first,  before  Conor 
O'Donnell's  death  in  1342,  and  that  the  Leahhar  Gearr,  or 
Short  Book,  was  given  in  ransom  for  O'Doherty  in  1359  ;  Conor 
O'Donnell's  reign  covering  both  periods,  as  the  writer  does  not 
seem  to  recognize  the  reign  of  the  fratricide  Niall. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters 
will  make  this  last  entry  more  intelligible,  and  show  that  it  was 
made  in  Donegall  in  the  year  1470  [see  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  LXXXI.]:— 

"  A.D.  ]  470.     The  Castle  of  Sligo  was  taken,  after  a  long 
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LECT.  IX.  siege,  bj  O'Donnell,  tliat  is,  Hngla  the  Red-haired,  from  Don- 
nell,  the  son  of  Eoghaii  O'Conor.  On  this  occasion  he  obtained 
BHAtt'sA  all  that  he  demanded  by  way  of  reparation,  besides  receiving 
H-  iDHub.  ^^i^gj^g  of  submission  and  tribiite  from  Lower  Connacht.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  too  that  he  recovered  the  book  called  Leabhar 
Gearr  [or  the  Short  Book],  and  another,  Leabhar  na  h-UidhrS, 
as  well  as  the  chairs  of  Donnell  og  [O'Donnell],  which  had  been 
carried  thither  in  the  time  of  John,  the  son  of  Conor,  son  of 
Hugh,  son  of  Donnell  og  O'Donnell". 

In  reference  to  the  first  entry,  it  must  have  been  made  while 
the  book  was  in  Connacht,  and  by  Sigraidh  O'Cuirnin,  who 
was,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  a  learned 
poet  of  Briefney,  and  died  in  the  year  1347  ;  and  he  must  have 
made  the  entry  in  the  year  1345,  as  that  was  the  only  year  at 
this  particular  period  in  which  Good  Friday  happened  to  fall 
on  the  festival  of  the  Annunciation,  or  the  25th  of  March.  This 
fact  is  further  borne  out  by  an  entry  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  which  records  that  Conor  O'Donnell,  chief  of  Tircon- 
nell,  died  in  the  year  1342,  after  a  reign  of  nine  years;  and  we 
have  seen  from  the  entry,  that  it  was  in  his  time  that  this  book 
must  have  been  carried  into  Connacht.  According  to  the  same 
Annals,  Donnell,  the  son  of  Murtach  O'Conor,  died  in  the 
year  1437,  by  whose  dii-ection  OCuirmn  renewed  the  name  of 
the  original  writer, — which,  even  at  this  early  period,  seems  to 
liave  disappeared,  several  leaves  of  the  book,  and  amongst  others 
that  which  contained  this  entry,  having  even  then  been  lost. 

Of  the  original  compiler  and  writer  of  the  Leabhar  na 
h-Uidhre,  I  have  been  able  to  learn  nothing  more  than  the  fol- 
lowing brief  and  melancholy  notice  of  his  death  in  the  Annals 
of  tlie  Four  Masters,  at  the  year  1106  [see  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  LXXXIL]  ;— 

"  Maelmidrij  son  of  the  son  of  Cotifi  na  m-Bocht,  was  killed 
in  the  middle  of  the  great  stone  church  of  Cluainmacnois,  by  a 
party  of  robbers". 

A  memorandmn,  in  the  original  hand,  at  the  top  of  foHo  45, 
cleai'ly  identifies  the  writer  of  the  book  with  the  person  whose 
death  is  recorded  in  the  passage  just  quoted  from  the  Annals; 
it  is  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  Gaedhlic,  as  follows : — 

"  This  is  a  trial  of  his  pen  here,  by  Maelmuiri,  son  of  the 
son  of  Conn"  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXXXIIL] 

This  Conn  na  m-Bocht,  or  "  Conn  of  the  Poor",  as  he  was 
called  from  his  devotion  to  their  relief  and  care,  was  a  lay  reli- 
gious of  Clonmacnois,  and  the  father  and  fovmder  of  a  distin- 
guished family  of  scholars,  lay  and  ecclesiastical.  He  appears 
to  have  been  the  founder  and  superior  of  a  community  of  poor 
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lay  monks,  of  tlic  Ceile  De  (or  "Culdce")  order,  in  connexion   lect.  ix. 
with  tliat  great  establisliment ;  and  lie  died  in  the  year  1059.    rj,,^gLj,^. 

The  contents  of  the  MS.,  as  they  stand  now,  are  of  a  mixed  bharna 
character,  historical  and  romantic,  and  relate  to  the  ante-Christian, 
as  well  as  the  Christian  period.  The  book  begins  with  a  fragment 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  part  of  which  was  always  prefixed  to 
the  Book  of  Invasions  (or  ancient  Colonizations)  of  Erinn,  for 
genealogical  purposes;  (and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
that  a  full  tract  on  this  subject  was  contained  in  the  book  so 
late  as  the  year  1631,  as  Father  Michael  O'Clery  quotes  it  in 
his  new  compilation  of  the  Book  of  Invasions  made  in  that 
year  for  Brian  MacGuire). 

This  is  followed  by  a  fragment  of  the  history  of  the  Britons, 
by  Nennius,  translated  into  Gaedhlic  by  Gilla  Caomhain,  the 
poet  and  chronologist,  who  died  a.d.  1072.  (This  tract  was 
published  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society  in  1848.) 

The  next  important  piece  is  the  very  ancient  elegy,  written 
by  the  ]iOGt  JJallan  Forgaill,  on  the  death  of  Saint  Colum  Cille, 
in  the  year  592.  It  is  remarkable  that  even  at  the  early  period 
of  the  compilation  of  the  Leabhar  na  h-  Uidhre,  this  celebrated 
poem  should  have  required  a  gloss  to  make  it  intelligible.  The 
gloss,  which  is  as  usual  interlined,  is  not  very  copious,  but  it  is 
most  important,  both  in  a  philological  and  historical  point  of 
view,  because  of  the  many  more  ancient  compositions  quoted  in 
it  for  the  explanation  of  words ;  which  compositions,  therefore, 
must  then  have  been  still  in  existence. 

The  elegy  is  followed  by  fragments  of  the  ancient  historic 
tale  of  the  Mesca  Uladh,  [or  Inebriety  of  the  Ultonians,]  who, 
in  a  fit  of  excitement,  after  a  great  feast  at  the  royal  palace  of 
Eniania,  made  a  sudden  and  furious  march  into  Munster,  where 
they  burned  the  palace  of  Teamhair  Liiachra,  in  Kerry,  then 
the  residence  of  Curoi  Mac   Daire,  king  of  West   Munster.  ^ 

This  tract  abounds  in  curious  notices  of  topography,  as  well  as        /^ 
in  allusions  to  and  descriptions  of  social  habits  and  manners.  ( 

Next  come  fragments  of  Tain  Bo  Dartadha,  and  the  lain  ' 
BoFlidais ;  both  Cattle  Spoils,  arising  out  of  the  celebrated  Cattle 
Spoil  of  CuailgnS.  Next  comes  the  story  of  the  wanderings  of 
Maelduin's  ship  in  the  Atlantic,  for  three  years  and  seven 
months,  in  the  eighth  century.  These  are  followed  by  imper- 
fect copies  of:  the  Tain  Bd  Chuailgne,  or  great  cattle  spoil  of 
Cuailgyie;  the  Bruighean  Da  Dearga,  and  death  of  the  monarch 
Conaire  3f6r;  a  history  of  the  great  pagan  cemeteries  of 
Erinn,  and  of  the  various  old  books  from  which  this  and  other 
pieces  were  compiled;  poems  by  Flann  of  Monasterboice  and 
others;  together  Avith  various  other  pieces  of  history  and  his- 
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LECT.  IX.  toric  romance,  chiefly  referring  to  the  ante-Christian  period,  and 
especially  that  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann.  This  most  valnable 
MS.  belongs  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  If  printed  at  length, 
the  text  of  it  would  make  about  500  pages  of  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters. 

The  Book  of  The  next  ancicnt  book  which  I  shall  treat  of  is  that  at 
lei.nstek.  present  known  under  the  name  of  the  Book  of  Leinster. 
It  can  be  shown,  from  various  internal  evidences,  that  this 
volume  was  either  compiled  or  transcribed  in  the  first  half  of 
the  twelfth  century,  by  Finn  Mac  Gorman,  Bishop  of  Kildare, 
who  died  in  the  year  1160 ;  and  that  it  was  compiled  by  order 
of  Aodli  Mac  CrimJdhainn,  the  tutor  of  the  notorious  Dermod 
Mac  Murroch — that  kinw  of  Leinster  who  first  invited  Earl 
Strongbow  and  the  Anglo-Normans  into  Ireland,  in  the  year 
1169.  The  book  was  evidently  compiled  for  Dermod,  under 
the  superintendence  of  his  tutor,  by  Mac  Gorman,  who  had  prob- 
ably been  a  fellow-pupil  of  the  king.  In  support  of  this  asser- 
tion, I  need  only  transcribe  the  following  entry,  which  occm's, 
in  the  original  hand,  at  the  end  of  folio  202,  page  b.  of  the  book 
[see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXXXIV.]  : — 

"  Benediction  and  health  from  Finn,  the  Bishop  of  Kildare, 
to  Aedh  [Hugh]  3Iac  Crimhthaimi,  the  tutor  of  the  chief  king  of 
LetJi  Mogha  Nuadat  [or  of  Leinster  and  Munster],  successor  of 
Colum,  the  son  of  Ci'imhthann,  and  cliief  historian  of  Leinster 
in  wisdom,  intelligence,  and  the  cultivation  of  books,  know- 
ledge, and  learning.  And  I  write  the  conclusion  of  this  little 
tale  for  thee,  O  acute  A  edh  I  [Hugh]  thou  possessor  of  the  spark- 
ling intellect.  May  it  be  long  before  we  are  without  thee.  It  is 
my  desire  that  thou  shouldst  be  always  with  us.  Let  Mac 
Lonan's  book  of  poems  be  given  to  me,  that  I  may  understand 
the  sense  of  the  poems  that  are  in  it ;  and  farewell  in  Christ'"  ; 
etc. 

This  note  must  be  received  as  sufficient  evidence  to  brincf  the 
date  of  this  valuable  manuscript  within  the  period  of  a  man's 
life,  whose  death,  as  a  Catholic  bishop,  happened  in  the  year 
1160,  and  who  was,  I  believe,  consecrated  to  the  ancient  see  of 
Kildare  in  the  year  1148,  long  before  which  period,  of  course, 
he  must  have  been  employed  to  write  out  this  book.  Of  the 
Aedh  Mac  Cnmlithainn  for  whom  he  wrote  it,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  anything  more  than  what  appears  above ;  but 
he  must  have  flom'ished  early  in  the  twelfth  century  to  be  the 
tutor  of  Dermod  Mac  Murroch,  who,  in  concert  with  O'Brien, 
had  led  the  men  of  Leinster  against  the  Danes  of  Waterford, 
so  far  back  as  the  year  1137. 
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That  this  book  belonged  either  to  Dermod  Mac  Murroch  lect.  ix. 


himself,  or  to  some  person  who  had  him  warmly  at  heart,  will 
appear  plainly  from  the  following  memorandum,  which  is  leinster. 
wi'itten  in  a  strange  but  ancient  hand,  in  the  top  margin  of 
folio  200,  page  a.  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXXXV.]  : — 
"  O  Virgin  Mary !  it  is  a  great  deed  that  has  been  done  in 
Erinn  this  day,  the  kalends  of  August — viz.,  Dermod,  the  son 
of  Donnoch  Mac  Murroch,  king  of  Leinster,  and  of  the  Danes 
[of  Dublin],  to  have  been  banished  over  the  sea  eastwards  by 
the  men  of  Erinn.     Uch,  uch,  O  Lord !  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

The  book  consists,  at  present,  of  over  four  hundred  pages  of 
large  folio  vellum ;  but  there  are  many  leaves  of  the  old  pagin- 
ation missing. 

To  give  anything  like  a  satisfactory  analysis  of  this  book, 
would  take  at  least  one  whole  lecture.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
within  my  present  limited  space  do  more  than  glance  at  its 
general  character,  and  point,  by  name  only,  to  a  few  of  the 
many  important  pieces  preserved  in  it. 

It  begins  as  usual  with  a  Book  of  Livasions  of  Erinn,  but 
without  the  Book  of  Genesis ;  after  which  the  succession  of  the 
monarchs  to  the  year  1169  ;  and  the  succession  and  obituary  of 
the  provincial  and  other  minor  kings,  etc.  Then  follow  speci- 
mens of  ancient  versification, — poems  on  Tara,  and  an  ancient 
plan  and  explanation  of  the  Teach  Midlichuarta,  or  Banqueting 
Hall  of  that  ancient  royal  city.  (These  poems  and  plan  have 
been  pxiblished  by  Dr.  Petrie,  in  his  paper  on  the  history  of 
Tara,  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
for  18o9,  vol.  xviii.)  After  these  come  poems  on  the  wars  of  the 
Leinstermen,  the  Ulstermen,  and  the  Munstermen,  in  great 
numbers,  many  of  them  of  the  highest  historic  interest  and 
value ;  and  some  prose  pieces  and  small  poems  on  Leinster,  of 
great  antiquity — some  of  them,  as  I  believe,  certainly  written 
by  Dichhthach,  the  great  antiquarian  and  poet,  who  was  Saint 
Patrick's  first  con,vert  at  Tara.  After  these  a  fine  copy  of  the 
history  of  the  cftlebrated  Battle  of  Ross  na  .Righ,  on  the  Boyne, 
fought  between  the  men  of  Leinster  and  Ulster  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era.  A  copy  of  the  Mesca  Uladh,  or  In- 
ebriety of  the  Ultonians,  imperfect  at  the  end,  but  which  can  be 
made  j)erfect  by  the  fragment  of  it  already  mentioned  in  Leah- 
liar  na  h-Uidhre.  A  fine  copy  of  the  Origin  of  the  Boromean 
Tribute,  and  the  battles  that  ensued  down  to  its  remission.  A 
fragment  of  the  "  Battle  of  Ceiinahraf ,  in  Munster,  with  the  de- 
feat of  Mac  Con  by  OilioU  Oluim,  Mac  Con's  flight  into  Scotland, 
his  return  afterwards  with  a  large  force  of  Scottish  and  British 
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from  various  sources,  and  must,  like  them,  be  held  to  represent  lect.  ix. 
to  a  great  extent  several  older  compilations.  _,^  _ 

tS-  •!  •  n  ^  n     ^  •  Til         ^^^  Book  of 

It  begins  with  an  imperiect  copy  oi  the  ancient  J^eabhar  balltmote. 
Gahhdla,  or  Book  of  Invasions  of  Erinn,  differing  in  a  few  de- 
tails from  other  copies  of  the  same  tract.  This  is  followed  by 
a  series  of  ancient  chronological,  historical,  and  genealogical 
pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  Then  follow  the  pedigrees  of  Irish 
saints ;  the  history  and  pedigrees  of  all  the  great  families  of  the 
Milesian  race,  with  the  various  minor  tribes  and  families  which 
have  branched  off  from  them  in  the  succession  of  ages ;  so  that 
there  scarcely  exists  an  O'  or  a  Mac  at  the  present  day  who 
may  not  find  in  this  book  the  name  of  the  particular  remote 
ancestor  whose  name  he  bears  as  a  surname,  as  well  as  the  time 
at  which  he  lived,  what  he  was,  and  from  what  more  ancient  line 
he  again  was  descended.  These  genealogies  may  appear  unim- 
portant to  ordinary  readers ;  but  those  Avho  have  essayed  to  illus- 
trate any  branch  of  the  ancient  history  of  this  country,  and  who 
could  have  availed  themselves  of  them,  have  found  in  them  the 
most  authentic,  accurate,  and  important  auxiliaries:  in  fact,  a 
history  which  has  remained  so  long  unwritten  as  that  of  ancient 
Erinn,  could  never  be  satisfactorily  compiled  at  all  without  them. 
Of  these  genealogies  I  shall  liave  more  to  say  in  a  subsequent 
lecture.     [See  post,  Lect.  X.] 

These  family  histories  are  followed,  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote, 
by  some  accounts  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  king  of  Ulster ;  of 
Aithirne  the  Satirist ;  the  tragical  death  of  the  beautiful  lady 
Luaidet;  the  story  of  the  adventures  of  the  monarch  Cormac 
Mac  Art  in  fairy -land ;  some  curious  and  valuable  sketches  of  the 
death  of  the  monarch  Crhnhthann  M6r;  a  tract  on  the  accession 
of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  to  the  Monarchy,  his  wars,  and  the 
death  of  his  brother  Fiachra,  at  Forraidli  (in  the  present  county 
of  Westmeath),  on  his  return,  mortally  wounded,  from  the  battle 
of  Caenraiglie  (Kenry,  in  the  present  county  of  Limerick). 

Some  of  these  pieces  are,  doubtless,  mixed  up  with  mytholo- 
gical fable ;  but  as  the  main  facts,  as  well  as  all  the  actors,  are 
real,  and  as  to  these  mythological  fables  may  be  traced  up  many 
of  the  characteristic  popular  customs  and  superstitions  still  re- 
maining among  us,  these  pieces  must  be  looked  upon  as  materials 
of  no  ordinary  value  by  the  historical  and  antiquarian  investi- 
gator. After  these  follow  tracts,  in  prose  and  verse,  on  the 
names,  parentage,  and  husbands  of  the  most  remarkable  women 
in  Irish  history,  down  to  the  twefth  century;  a  tract  on  the 
mothers  of  the  Irish  saints ;  a  tract  on  the  origin  of  the  names 
and  surnames  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  ancient  Irish  his- 
tory ;  and  an  ancient  law  tract  on  the  rights,  privileges,  rewards, 
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LECT.  IX.  and  sofortli,  of  the  learned  classes,  such  as  the  ecclesiastical  or- 
rh  Bo  K  F  ^ifirs,  the  orders  of  poets,  teachers,  judges,  etc.  After  this  we  have 
BALLT5I0TK.  tlio  ancicut  translation  into  the  Gaedhlic  of  the  history  of  the 
Britons  by  Nennius,  before  alluded  to  as  having  been  jDublished 
a  few  years  ago  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society ;  an  ancient 
Grammar  and  Prosody,  richly  illustrated  with  specimens  of  an- 
cient Irish  versification ;  a  tract  on  the  Ogham  alphabets  of  the 
ancient  Irish,  with  illustrations  (about  to  be  published  shortly  by 
the  Archaeological  Society,  edited  by  my  respected  friend,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  F.T.C.D.) ;  the  book  of  reciprocal  rights  and 
tributes  of  the  monarch  and  pi'ovincial  kings,  and  some  minor 
chiefs  of  ancient  Ireland  (a  most  important  document,  published 
for  the  first  time  in  1847,  by  the  Celtic  Society)  ;  a  tract  on  the 
ancient  history,  chiefs,  and  chieftaincies  of  CorcaLaoi,  or  O'Dris- 
coll's  country,  in  the  county  of  Cork  (published  also  by  the 
Celtic  Society,  m  their  Miscellany  for  1849) ;  a  copy  of  the 
Dinnsenchus,  or  great  topographical  tract ;  and  a  translation  or 
account  in  ancient  Gaedhlic,  with  a  critical  collation  of  various 
texts,  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  and  the  Trojan  war. 

The  book  ends  with  the  adventures  of  ^neas  after  the  des- 
truction of  Troy. 

The  Gaedhhc  text  of  this  great  book,  which  belongs  to  the 
Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  would  make  about  2500 
pages  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

The  MS.  A.S  I  have,  in  a  former  lecture,  given  a  free  analysis, of  the 

theLEABHAK  MS.  commonly  called  the  Leabhar  Breac,  or  Speckled  Book, 

^'^^^'^-         an  ancient  vellum  MS.  preserved  in  the  same  hbrary,  I  have 

only  to  add  here  that  the  Gaedhlic  text  of  that  most  important 

volume  would  make  above  2000  pages  of  the  Annals  of  the 

Four  Masters. 

BooK^ffF'^*^^  The  next  great  book  which  merits  our  attention  is  that  which 
lecain.  has  been  lately  discovered  to  be,  in  great  part,  the  Leabhar 
BuidhS  Lecain^  or  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain,  one  of  the  ponde- 
rous compilations  of  the  truly  learned  and  industrious  family  of 
the  Mac  Firbises  of  that  ancient  seat  of  learning.  It  is  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  it  is  classed 
H.  2.16. 

This  volume,  notwithstanding  many  losses,  consists  of  about 
500  pages  of  large  quarto  vellum,  equal  to  about  2000  pages  of 
Gaedhlic  text,  printed  like  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Foiu: 
Masters ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  tracts  in  other 
and  somewhat  later  hands,  it  is  all  finely  written  by  Donnoch 
and  Gilla  Isa  Mac  Firbis^  in  the  year  1390. 
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The  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain,  in  its  original  form,  would  ap-  lect.  ix. 
pear  to  have  been  a  collection  of  ancient  historical  pieces,  civil  ^j^^  yeliow 
and  ecclesiastical,  in  prose  and  verse.  In  its  j^resent  condition,  book  of 
it  begins  with  a  collection  of  family  and  political  poems,  relating 
chiefly  to  the  families  of  O'Kelly  and  O'Conor  of  Connacht, 
and  the  O'Donnells  of  Donegall.  This  tract  made  no  part  of 
the  original  book.  These  pieces  are  followed  by  some  mo- 
nastic rules  in  verse,  and  some  poems  on  ancient  Tara,  with 
another  fine  copy  of  the  plan  and  explanation  of  its  Teach 
MidhcJmarta ,  or  Banqueting  Hall;  the  same  which  has  been 
published  by  Dr.  Petrie  in  his  Essay  on  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Tara.  After  this  an  account  of  the  creation, 
with  the  formation  and  fall  of  man,  translated  evidently  from 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  This  biblical  piece  is  followed  by  the 
Feast  of  Dun  7ia  n~Gedh  and  the  battle  of  Mogh  Rath  (two 
important  tracts  published  from  this  copy  by  the  Irish  Archaeo- 
logical Society) ;  then  a  most  curious  and  valuable  account, 
though  a  little  tinged  with  fable,  of  the  reign  and  death  a£  Muir- 
chertach  Mac  Erca,  monarch  of  Ireland,  at  the  palace  oi  Cleitech, 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Boync,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  527 ; 
an  imperfect  copy  of  the  Tciin  Bo  Chuailgne,  or  great  Cattle 
Spoil  of  Cuailgne,  in  Louth,  with  several  of  the  minor  cattle 
spoils  that  grew  out  of  it;  after  which  is  a  fine  copy  of  the 
Briiighean  Da  Dearga,  and  death  of  the  monarch  Conaire  Mor; 
the  tale  of  the  wanderings  of  Ilaelcluins  ship  (for  more  than 
three  years)  in  the  Atlantic ;  some  most  interesting  tracts  con- 
cerning the  banishment  of  an  ancient  tribe  from  East  Meath, 
and  an  accoimt  of  the  wanderings  of  some  Irish  ecclesiastics  in 
the  Northern  Ocean,  where  they  found  the  exiles ;  an  abstract 
of  the  battle  of  Dunbolg,  in  Wicklow,  where  the  monarch,  Aedh 
Mac  Ainmire,  was  slain,  in  the  year  594;  the  battle  of  Magh 
Math  (in  the  present  county  of  Down),  in  which  Congal  Claen, 
prince  of  Ulidia,  was  slain,  in  the  year  634  (published  by  the 
Irish  Archaeological  Society)  ;  and  the  battle  of  A  Imhain  (now 
Allen,  in  the  present  Covmty  of  Kildare),  where  the  monarch 
Ferghal  was  killed,  in  the  year  718.  A  variety  of  curious  pieces 
follow,  relating  to  Conor  Mac  Nessa ;  Curoi  Mac  Daire  (pron. 
nearly  "  Cooree  Mac  Darry") ;  Lahhraidh  Loingseach  ("  Lovra 
Lingsha"),  king  of  Leinster ;  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  and  his 
poet  Torna;  together  with  many  other  valuable  tracts  and 
scraps,  which  I  can  do  no  more  than  allude  to  at  present;  and 
the  volume  ends  with  a  fine  copy  (imperfect  at  the  beginning) 
of  the  law  tract  I  have  already  mentioned,  when  speaking  of 
the  Book  of  Ballymote.  This  volume  would  make  about  2000 
pages  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 
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CT.  IX. 

LECT.  IX.        The  next  of  tliese  great  books  to  which  I  would  desire  your  at- 


BOOK  o 

The  Book  of 


LLYMOTE.        ^^„  „„„„  „„  tention,  is  the  volume  so  well  known  as  the  Book  of  Lecain.  This 


lecain.  book  was  compiled  in  the  year  1416,  by  Gilla  Isa  Mw  Mac 
Firbis  oi Lecain  3Uc  Flm'hisigJi,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  one  of  the 
great  school  of  teachers  of  that  celebrated  locality,  and  the  direct 
ancestor  of  the  lesivnedDubhahach  [or  Duald]  Mac  Firbis,  already 
mentioned.  This  book,  which  belongs  to  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  contains  over  600  pages,  equal  to  2400 
pages  of  the  Gaedhlic  text  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 
It  is  beautifidly  and  accurately  written  on  vellum  of  small  folio 
size,  chiefly  in  the  hand  of  Gilla  Isa  Mac  Firbis,  though  there 
are  some  small  parts  of  it  written,  respectively,  in  the  hands  of 
Adam  OCidrnin  (the  historian  of  BreifnS,  or  Briefney)  and 
Morogh  Riahhac  O'CnindlisS'^^^ 

The  first  nine  folios  of  the  Book  of  Lecain  were  lost,  until 
discovered  by  me  a  few  years  ago  bound  up  in  a  volume  of  the 
Seabright  Collection,  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College. 

The  Book  of  Lecain  differs  but  little,  in  its  arrangement  and 
general  contents,  from  the  Book  of  Bally  mote.  It  contains  two 
copies  of  the  Book  of  Invasions,  an  imperfect  one  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  a  perfect  one,  with  the  Succession  of  the  Kings, 
and  the  tract  on  the  Boromean  Tribute,  at  the  end.  It  contains 
fine  copies  of  the  ancient  historical,  synchronological,  chronolo- 
gical, and  genealogical  poems  already  spoken  of  as  comprised  in 
CMS.  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  as  well  as  some  that  are  not  contained 

j'leabh  in  that  volume.     These  are  followed  by  the  family  history  and 

■^^^-  genealogies  of  the  Milesians,  with  considerable  and  important 

additions  to  those  found  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote.  Among 
the  additions  is  a  very  valuable  tract,  in  prose  and  verse,  by 
Mac  Firbis  himself,  on  the  families  and  subdivisions  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Tir-Fiachrach,  in  the  present  county  of  Sligo;  a  tract 
'6  Yell.  which  lias  been  published  by  the  Irish  Arch^ological  Society 

!cAiN.  imder  the  title  of  "  The  Tribes  and  Customs  of  Hy-Fiachrach". 


Of  the  chief        Tlic  otlicr  ancicnt  vellum  books  of  importance,  preserved  in 
ini\cD.  "  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  may  be  described  as 
follows : — 

1.  A  folio  volume  of  ancient  laws,  of  120  pages,  on  vellum, 
written  about  the  year  1400  (classed  E.  3.  5.)  This  forms  part 
of  the  collection  shortly  to  be  published  by  the  Brehon  Law 
Commission,  and  would  make  about  400  pages  of  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters. 

OS)  And  here  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  I  believe  the 
families  of  Forbes  and  Candlish  in  Scotland,  are  the  same  as,  and  indeed 
directly  descended  from,  those  of  Mac  Firbis  and  O'Cuindlis  in  Ireland. 
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2.  A  small  folio  volume,  of  430  pages,  on  vellum  (classed  H.   lect.  ix. 
2.  7),  consisting  cliiefly  of  Irish  pedigrees;  together  with  some 
historical  poems  on  the  O'Kellys  and  O'Maddens,  and  some  yeiium  mss. 
fragments  of  ancient  historic  tracts  of  great  value,  the  titles  of  ^"  ^'  •  • 
which,  however,  are  missing.    It  contains  also  some  translations 

from  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  writers  of  romance,  and  a  fragment 
of  an  ancient  translation  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis'  History  of 
the  Conquest  of  Erinn.  The  handwriting  appears  to  be  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  contents  of  the  volume  would 
make  about  900  pages  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

3.  A  large  foHo  volume,  of  238  pages  (classed  H.  2.  15), 
part  on  vellum,  part  on  paper,  consisting  of  a  fragment  of  Bre- 
hon  laws,  on  vellum,  transcribed  about  the  year  1300;  two 
copies  of  Cormac's  Glossary,  on  paper  (one  of  them  by  Duald 
Mac  Firbis) ;  another  ancient  Derivative  Glossary,  in  the  same 
hand ;  and  some  fragments  of  the  early  history  of  Erinn,  on  vel- 
lum. This  volume  would  make  about  500  pages  of  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters. 

4.  A  large  folio  volume,  of  400  pages  (classed  H.  2.  17), 
part  on  paper,  and  part  on  vellum,  consisting  chiefly  of  frag- 
ments of  various  old  books  or  tracts,  and,  among  others,  a 
fragment  of  a  curious  ancient  medical  treatise.  This  volmne 
likewise  contains  a  fragment  of  the  Tain  B6  Chuailgne;  and, 
among  merely  literary  tales,  it  includes  that  of  the  Reign  of 
Saturn,  an  imperfect  eastern  story,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the 
Argonautic  expedition  (imperfect),  and  of  the  Destruction  of 
Troy  (also  imperfect).  With  this  volume  are  bound  up  nine 
leaves  belonging  to  the  Book  of  Lecain,  containing,  amongst 
other  things,  the  "  Dialogue  of  the  Two  Sages" ;  the  Royal 
Precepts  of  King  Cormac  Mac  Art ;  a  fragment  of  the  Danish 
Wars ;  short  biographical  sketches  of  some  of  the  Irish  Saints ; 
and  many  other  interesting  historic  pieces.  The  Gaedhhc  text 
of  this  volume  would  make  altogether  about  1400  pages  of  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

5.  A  large  vellum  quarto  (classed  H.  3.  3),  containing  a  fine, 
but  much  decayed,  copy  of  the  Dinnseanchus.  It  would  make 
about  100  pages. 

6.  A  small  quarto  volmne,  of  870  pages,  on  vellum,  written 
in  the  sixteenth  century  (classed  H.  3.  17.).  The  contents,  up 
to  the  617th  page,  consist  of  ancient  laws;  and  from  that  to 
the  end  the  contents  are  of  the  most  miscellaneous  character. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  short  pieces,  such  as  Bricrinn's  Feast, 
an  ancient  tale  of  the  Ultonians  (imperfect) ;  an  account  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  Deise,  (Decies,  or  Deasys),  from  Bregia;  a 
list  of  the  wonders  of  Erimi ;  the  tract  on  the  ancient  pagan 
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LECT.  IX.  cemeteries  of  Eriian;  tlie  account  of  the  Division  of  Erinn 
Of  the  chief  ^^''^oi'^g  tl^©  Aitheach  Tvatha  (called  by  Englisli  writers  the  Atta- 
Mss.  cots) ;  the  discovery  of  Cashel,  and  story  of  the  two  Druids : 
together  with  the  genealogies  of  the  O'Briens,  and  the  Sitc- 
cession  of  the  monarchs  of  Ireland  of  the  line  of  Eher.  In  the 
same  volume  will  be  found,  too,  the  curious  account  of  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Crucifixion  to  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  king  of  Ulster,  by 
his  druid,  on  the  day  upon  which  it  occurred,  and  of  the  death 
of  Conor  in  consequence ;  the  story  of  the  elojDement  of  Ere, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Alhain  (or  Scotland),  with  the  Irish 
prince  Midredhach,  grandson  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages ;  a 
tract  on  Omens,  from  the  croaking  of  ravens,  etc. ;  the  trans- 
lation of  the  history  of  the  Britons  by  Nennius ;  the  story  of  the 
courtship  of  Firm  Mac  Ciimhaill  (pron.  "  Finn  Mac  Coole")  and 
Ailhhe  (pron.  "Alveh"),  the  daughter  of  king  Connac  Mac  Art ; 
together  with  many  other  short  but  vahiable  pieces.  This  voliune 
would  make  1700  pages  of  Gaedhlic  text  like  those  of  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

7.  A  small  quarto  volume,  of  665  j)ages  of  vellum,  and  194 
pages  paper,  written  in  the  sixteenth  century  (classed  H.  3.  18). 
The  first  500  pages  contain  various  tracts  and  fragments  of 
ancient  laws.  The  remainder,  to  the  end,  consists  of  scA^eral 
independent  glossaries,  and  glosses  of  ancient  poems  and  prose 
tracts ;  together  with  the  ancient  historical  tales  of  Bruighean 
Da  Chogadh  (pron.  "  Breean  da  Cugga") ;  a  story  of  Co  thai 
Mae  FinghuinS,  king  of  Munster  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century;  stories  of  Ronan  Mac  Aedha  (pron.  "Mac  CEa",  or 
Mac  Hugh),  king  of  Leinster;  and  the  story  of  the  poetess 
Liadain,  of  Kerry.  This  volume  contains  also  the  accoimt  of 
the  revolution  of  the  Aitheach  Tvatha  [or  Attacots],  and  the 
murder  by  them  of  the  kings  and  nobles  of  Erinn ;  Tundal's 
vision;  poems  on  the  O'Neills,  and  on  the  Mac  Donnells  of 
Antrim;  John  O'Mulchonroy's  celebrated  poem  on  Brian-?za- 
Murtha  O'Rourke ;  together  with  a  great  number  of  short  arti- 
cles on  a  variety  of  historic  subjects,  bearing  on  all  parts  of 
Erinn;  and  some  pedigrees  of  the  chief  families  of  Ulster, 
Connacht,  and  Leinster.  This  volmne  woidd  make  about  1800 
pages  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

8.  A  small  quarto  volume,  of  230  pages  (classed  H.  4.  22^, 
seventy  of  which  contain  fragments  of  ancient  laws.  The 
remainder  of  the  book  contains  a  great  variety  of  tracts  and 
poems,  and  among  others  a  large  and  important  tract  on  the 
first  settlement  of  the  Milesians  in  Eriun ;  a  fragment  of  the 
tale  called  Bricrinn's  Feast ;  several  ancient  poems  on  the  fami- 
lies of  the  O'Neills,  the  O'Driscolle,  the  Mac  Renalds,  etc.; 
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togetlier  with  various  small  poems  and  prose  tracts  of  some   lect.  ix. 
value.    This  volume  appears  to  be  made  up  of  fraffraents  of  two  „,^^    ^.  , 

1         T  mi  •   •  (>     1        r«  1  „  Of  the  chief 

books.     Ihe  writmg  oi  the  nrst  seventy  pages  seems  to  be  ot  reiium  mss. 
the  sixteenth  centmy,  but  the  remaining  part  appears  to  be  at  '"^ 
least  a  century  older.      The  entire  volume  has  suffered  much 
from  neglect,  and  from  exposure  to  smoke  and  damp.      The 
Gaedhlic  text  of  it  would  make  about  500  pages  of  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters. 

To  these  books  I  may  add  (as  being  preserved  in  the  same 
library)  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  and  those  of  Loch  CS,  already 
spoken  of,  both  on  vellum,  and  the  text  of  which  would  make 
about  900  pages  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

Besides  these  vellum  manuscripts  of  law  and  history,  the  Tri- 
nity College  library  contains  a  large  collection  of  paper  MSS. 
of  great  value,  being  transcripts  of  ancient  vellxmi  books  made 
chiefly  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  To  enumerate,  and 
even  partially  to  analyse,  these  paper  MSS.,  would  carry  me  far 
beyond  the  limits  to  which  the  present  lecture  must  necessarily 
be  confined ;  but  among  the  most  important  of  them  I  may  men- 
tion a  volume  written  about  the  year  1690,  by  Owen  O'Don- 
nclly  (an  excellent  Gaedhlic  scholar) ;  some  large  volumes  by 
the  O'Neachtans  |[John  and  Tadlig^  or  Teige] ,  between  the  years 
1716  and  1740;  a  copy  of  the  Wars  of  Thomond,  made  by 
Andrew  Mac  Curtin  in  1716 ;  and  several  large  volumes  trans- 
crilDcd  by  Hugh  O'Daly  for  Doctor  Francis  O'Sulhvan  of  Tri- 
nity College,  in  and  about  the  year  1750,  the  originals  of  which 
are  not  now  known. 

In  this  catalogue  of  books  I  have  not  particularised,  nor  in 
some  instances  at  all  included,  the  large  body  of  ecclesiastical 
writings  preserved  in  the  Trinity  College  library,  consisting  of 
ancient  lives  of  Irish  saints,  and  other  rehgious  pieces,  in  prose 
and  verse.  Neither  have  I  included,  in  my  analyses  of  the  col- 
lection, the  fac-simile  copies  made  by  myself,  for  the  Hbrary,  of 
the  Book  of  Lecain  (on  vellmn),  of  the  so  called  Leahhar  Breac 
(on  paper),  of  the  Danish  Wars,  of  Mac  Firbis's  glossaries,  and 
of  a  volume  of  ancient  Irish  deeds  (on  paper). 

The  library  of  the   Royal  Irish  Academy,  besides  its  fine  of  the  Jiss 
treasures  of  ancient  vellum  manuscripts,  contains  also  a  very  Library  of 
large  number  of  important  paper  manuscripts ;   but  as  they  *^®  ^-^-^ 
amount  to  some  hundreds,  it  would  be  totally  out  of  my  power, 
and  beyond  the  scope  of  this  lecture,  to  enumerate  them,  or  to 
give  the  most  meagre  analysis  of  their  varied  contents.^"^ 

(^*>  A  list  of  all  the  Gaedhlic  MSS.  in  the  libraries  of  the  R.  Irish  Academy 
and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  LXXXVI. 
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LECT.  IX.  There  are,  however,  a  few  among  them  to  which  1  feel  called 
^  upon  particularly  to  allude,  although  in  terms  more  brief  than, 
OF  LisMORE.  with  more  time  and  space,  I  should  have  been  disposed  to  de- 
vote to  them. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  that  I  wish  to  bring  under  yoru' 
notice,  is  a  fragment  of  the  book  well  known  as  the  Book  of 
LiSMORE.  This  is  a  manuscript  on  paper  of  the  largest  folio  size 
and  best  quality.  It  is  a  fac-simile  copy  made  by  me  from  the 
original,  in  the  year  1839,  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  This 
transcript  is  an  exact  copy,  page  for  page,  line  for  line,  word  for 
word,  and  contraction  for  contraction,  and  was  carefully  and  at- 
tentively read  over  and  collated  with  the  original,  by  Dr.  John 
O'Donovan  and  myself.  And  indeed  I  think  I  may  safely  say 
that  I  have  recovered  as  much  of  the  text  of  the  original  as  it 
was  possible  to  bring  out,  without  the  application  of  acids  or 
other  chemical  preparations,  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  use. 

Of  the  history  of  the  original  MS.,  which  is  finely  written  on 
vellum  of  the  largest  size,  we  know  nothing  previous  to  the  year 
1814.  In  that  year  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  commenced 
the  work  of  repairing  the  ancient  castle  of  Lismore  in  the  county 
of  Waterford,  his  property ;  and  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  the 
men  having  occasion  to  re-open  a  door-way  that  had  been  closed 
up  with  masonry  in  the  interior  of  the  castle,  they  found  a 
wooden  box  enclosed  in  the  centre  of  it,  which,  on  being  taken 
out,  was  found  to  contain  this  MS.,  as  well  as  a  superb  old  cro- 
zier.  The  MS.  had  suffered  much  from  damp,  and  the  back, 
front,  and  top  margin  had  been  gnawed  in  several  places  by  rats 
or  mice ;  but  worse  than  that,  it  was  said  that  the  workmen  by 
whom  the  precious  box  was  found,  carried  off  several  loose  leaves, 
and  even  whole  staves  of  the  book.  Wliether  this  be  the  case 
or  not,  it  is,  I  regret  to  say,  true  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
tracts  contained  in  it  are  defective,  and,  as  I  believe,  that  whole 
tracts  have  disappeared  from  it  altogether  since  the  time  of  its 
discovery.  The  book  was  preserved  for  some  time  with  great 
care  by  the  late  Colonel  Curry,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  agent, 
who,  however,  in  1815,  lent  it  to  Dennis  O'Flinn,  a  professed, 
but  a  very  indifferent,  Irish  scholar,  living  then  in  Mallow  Lane, 
in  the  city  of  Cork.  O'Flinn  boimd  it  in  wooden  boards,  and 
disfigured  several  parts  of  it,  by  writing  on  the  MS.  While  in 
O'Flinn's  hands  it  was  copied,  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  by  Mi- 
chael O'Longan,  of  Carrignavar,  near  Cork.  It  was  O'Fhnn 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  "  Book  of  Lismore",  merely  because  it 
was  found  at  that  place.  After  having  made  such  use  of  tlie  book 
as  he  thought  proper,  O'Flinn  returned  it,  bound,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  to  Colonel  Curry,  some  time  between  the  years  1816  and 
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1820;  and  so  the  venerable  old  relic  remained  unquestioned,   lect.  ix. 
and,  I  believe,  unopened,  until  it  was  borrowed  by  the  Royal  ' 

Irish  Academy,  to  be  copied  for  them  by  me,  in  the  year  1839.  ofLismore. 

The  facihties  for  close  examination  which  the  slow  progress 
of  a  fac-simile  transcript  afforded  me,  enabled  me  to  clearly  dis- 
cover this  at  least,  that  not  only  was  the  abstraction  of  portions 
of  the  old  book  of  recent  date,  but  that  the  dishonest  act  had 
been  deliberately  perpetrated  by  a  skilful  hand,  and  for  a  double 
purpose.  For  it  was  not  only  that  whole  staves  had  been  pil- 
fered, but  particular  subjects  were  mutilated,  so  as  to  leave  the 
part  that  was  returned  to  Lismore  almost  valueless  without  the 
abstracted  parts,  the  offending  parties  having  first,  of  course, 
copied  all  or  the  most  part  of  the  mutilated  pieces. 

After  my  transcript  had  been  finished,  and  the  old  fragments 
of  the  original  returned  to  Lismore  by  the  Academy,  I  insti- 
tvited,  on  my  own  account,  a  close  inquiry  in  Cork,  with  the 
view  of  discovering,  if  possible,  whether  any  part  of  the  Book 
of  Lismore  still  remained  there.  Some  seven  or  eight  years 
passed  over,  however,  without  my  gaining  any  information  on 
the  subject,  when  I  happened  to  meet  by  accident,  in  Dublin,  a 
literary  gentleman  from  the  town  of  Middleton,  ten  miles  from 
the  city  of  Cork ;  and  as  I  never  missed  an  opportunity  of 
prosecuting  my  inquiries,  I  lost  no  time  in  commmiicating  to 
him  my  suspicions,  and  the  circumstances  on  which  they  were 
grounded,  that  part  of  the  Book  of  Lismore  must  be  still  re- 
maining in  Cork.  To  my  joy  and  surprise  the  gentleman  told 
me  that  he  had  certain  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  original  MS.  being  in  the  hands  of  some  person  in  Cork ;  that 
he  had  seen  it  in  the  hands  of  another  party,  but  that  he  did  not, 
know  the  owner,  nor  how  or  when  he  became  possessed  of  it. 

In  a  short  time  after  this  the  late  Sir  William  Betham's  col- 
lection of  MSS.  passed,  by  purchase,  into  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy ;  and  as  I  knew  that  the  greater  part  of  this  col- 
lection had  been  obtained  from  Cork,  I  lost  no  time  in  examin- 
ing them  closely  for  any  copies  of  pieces  from  the  Book  of  Lis- 
more. Nor  was  I  disappointed ;  for  I  found  among  the  books 
copies  of  the  lives  of  Saint  Brendan,  Saint  Ciaran  of  Clonmac- 
nois.  Saint  Mochna  of  Balla  in  Mayo,  and  Samt  Finnchu  of 
Brigohhann  in  the  county  of  Cork  ;  besides  several  legends  and 
minor  pieces ;  all  copied  by  Michael  O'Longan  from  the  Book 
of  Lismore,  in  the  house  of  Denis  Ban  O'FHnn,  in  Cork,  in 
the  year  1816.  And  not  only  does  O'Longan  state,  at  the  end 
of  one  of  these  Hves,  that  he  copied  these  from  the  book  which 
Denis  O'Flinn  had  borrowed  from  Lismore,  but  he  gives  the 
weight  of  it,  and  the  number  of  leaves  or  folios  which  the  book 
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LECT.  IX.  in  its  integrity  contained.  As  a  furtlier  piece  of  prcffixmptive 
The  Book  evidence  of  tlic  Book  of  Lismore  having  been  miitilated  in  Cork 
OF  LisMoBE.  about  this  time,  allow  me  to  read  for  you  the  following  memo- 
randum in  pencil,  in  an  unknown  hand,  wlaich  has  come  into 
my  possession : — 

"  Mr.  Denis  O'Flyn  of  Mallow  Lane,  Cork,  has  brought  a 
book  from  Lismore  lately,  written  on  vellum  about  900  years 
ago,  by  Miles  O'Kelly  for  Florence  M'Carthy ;  it  contains  the 
lives  of  some  principal  Irish  Saints,  with  other  historical  facts 
such  as  the  wars  of  the  Danes — 31st  October,  1815". 

To  this  I  may  add  here  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Joseph  Long,  of  Cork,  to  the  late  William 
Elhott  Hudson,  of  Dublin,  Esq.,  dated  Feb.  the  10th,  1848: 

"  Honoured  Sir, — I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  bringing  tliis 
MS.  to  your  honour.  It  contains  various  pieces  copied  from 
the  Book  of  Lismore,  and  other  old  Irish  MSS.  They  are  pieces 
wliich  I  believe  you  have  not  as  yet  in  your  collection.  Its 
contents  are  ^Forhuis  Droma  Damhglioire  ,  a  historic  legend, 
describing  the  invasion  of  Munster  by  Cormac  Mac  Art,  the 
wonderful  actions  of  the  druids,  dniidish  incantations,  and 
soforth ;  '  A  ir  an  da  F'earmaighe\  a  topography  of  the  two 
Fermoys,  together  with  an  account  of  its  cliieftains,  tribes,  or 
families,  and  soforth ;  '  Seel  Fiaclina  niio  Reataich\  a  legend  of 
Loch  En  in  Connaught ;  Riaghail  do  righthihh,  a  rule  for  kings, 
composed  by  Diihh  Alac  Turth  (  ?)  ;  '  Seel  air  Chairhre  Cinn-eait\ 
the  murder  of  the  royal  chieftains  of  Erinn  by  their  slaves,  the 
descendants  of  the  Firbolgs,  and  soforth. — Book  of  Lismore". 

With  all  these  evidences  before  me  of  a  part  of  the  Book  of 
Lismore  having  been  detained  in  Cork,  in  the  year  1853  I  pre- 
vailed on  a  friend  of  mine  in  that  city  to  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain in  whose  hands  it  was,  what  might  be  the  nature  of  its 
contents,  whether  it  would  be  sold,  and  at  what  price.  All  this 
my  friend  kindly  performed.  He  procured  me  what  purported 
to  be  a  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  the  Cork  part  of  the  Book 
of  Lismore,  and  he  ascertained  that  the  fragment  consisted  of  (SQ 
folios,  or  132  pages,  and  that  it  would  be  sold  for  fifty  pounds. 

I  immediately  offered,  on  the  part  of  the  Rev.  Doctors  Todd 
and  Graves,  then  the  secretaries  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
the  sum  named  for  the  book ;  but  some  new  conditions  with 
wlaich  I  had  no  power  to  comply,  were  afterwards  added,  and 
the  negociation  broke  off  at  this  point. 

The  book  shortly  after  passed,  by  jDurchase,  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Thomas  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Summerliill  House,  near  Cork  ; 
and  in  January,   1855,  a  memou-  of  it  was  read  before  the  Cu- 
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vieriau  Society  of  Cork,  by  John  Windele,  Esq.,  of  Blair's  Castle,   lect.  ix. 
in  which  he  makes  the  following  statement : —  „.    „ 

rrii  1        •  Pill  •  ^^^  ^^""^ 

"  ihe  work,  it  was  at  nrst  supposed,  may  have  been  a  portion  of  lismoub. 
of  the  Book  of  Lismore,  so  well  known  to  our  literary  antiqua- 
rians, but  it  is  now  satisfactorily  ascertained  to  have  been  tran- 
scribed, in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  for  Fineen 
McCarthy  Reagh,  Lord  of  Carbery,  and  his  wife  Catherine,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas,  eighth  Earl  of  Desmond",  "  Unfortu- 
nately", he  adds,  "  the  volume  has  suffered  some  mutilation  by 
the  loss  of  several  foHos.  The  life  of  Finnchu  and  the  Forhuis 
are  partly  defective  in  consequence;  but  we  possess  amongst 
our  local  MS.  collections  entire  copies  of  these  pieces". 

To  be  sure,  they  have  in  Cork  entire  copies  of  these  pieces ; 
but  they  are  copies,  by  Michael  O'Longan,  from  the  Book  of 
Lismore,  before  its  mutilation  among  them,  or  else  copies  made 
from  his  copies  by  his  sons. 

That  Mr.  Windele  believed  what  he  wrote  about  the  Cork 
fragment,  there  can  of  course  be  no  doubt ;  still  it  is  equally  in- 
dubitable that  this  same  fragment  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Book 
of  Lismore,  and  that  it  became  detached  from  it  while  in  the 
hands  of  Denis  O'FHnn,  of  Cork,  some  time  about  the  year  1816. 
And  it  is,  therefore,  equally  certain,  that  the  book  wliich  Mr. 
Hewitt  purchased,  perhaps  as  an  original  bond  fide  volume  with 
some  slight  losses,  is  nothing  more  than  a  fragment,  consisting  of 
about  one-third  part  of  the  Book  of  Lismore,  and  that  this  part 
was  fraudulently  abstracted  in  Cork  at  the  time  above  indicated. 
The  two  pieces  which  Mr.  Windele  particularizes  as  being  de- 
fective in  the  Cork  part,  are  also  defective  in  the  Lismore  part ; 
the  Life  of  Saint  Finchu  wants  but  about  one  page  in  the  latter, 
while  in  Cork  they  cannot  have  more  of  it  than  one  page  or 
folio ;  and  of  the  Forbuis,  something  about  the  first  half  is  at 
Lismore,  while  no  more  than  the  second  half  can  be  in  Cork. 
And  although  I  have  never  seen  any  part  of  the  Cork  fragment, 
I  feel  bold  enough  to  say,  that,  should  both  parts  be  brought  to- 
gether in  presence  of  competent  judges,  they  will  be  pronounced 
to  be  parts  of  the  same  original  volume,  and  that  several  of  the 
defects  in  either  will  be  exactly  supplied  by  the  other. 

My  transcript  of  the  Lismore  fragment  of  this  valuable  book 
consists  of  131  folios,  or  '2Q2  pages.  The  chief  items  of  the 
contents  are :  Ancient  Lives  of  Saint  Patrick,  Saint  Colum  Cille, 
Saint  Brigid  of  Kildare,  Saint  Senan  (of  Scattery  Island,  in 
the  Lower  Shannon),  Saint  Finnen  of  Clonard,  and  Saint 
Finnchu  of  Biigohhan,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  all  written  in 
Gaedhlic  of  great  purity  and  antiquity ;  the  conquests  of  Char- 
lemagne, translated  from  the  celebrated  romance  of  the  middle 
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LECT.  IX.  ages,  ascribed  to  Turpin,  Archbishop  of  Rheims ;  the  conversion 
~  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  into  a  Christian  Chiu'ch ;  the  story 
OP  LisMORE.  of  Petronilla,  the  daughter  of  Saint  Peter ;  the  discovery  of  the 
Sybilhne  oracle  in  a  stone  coffin  at  Rome ;  the  History  of  the 
Lombards  (imperfect)  ;  an  account  of  Saint  Gregory  the  Great ; 
the  heresy  of  the  Empress  Justina ;  of  some  modifications  of  cer- 
tain minor  ceremonies  of  the  Mass ;  an  account  of  the  successors 
of  Charlemagne ;  of  the  correspondence  between  Ai'chbishop 
Lanfranc  and  the  clergy  of  Rome ;  extracts  from  the  Travels  of 
Marco  Polo ;  an  account  of  the  battles  of  the  celebrated  Ceal- 
lachati,  king  of  Cashel,  with  the  Danes  of  Erinn,  in  the  tenth 
century ;  of  the  battle  of  Crinna,  between  Cormac  Mac  Art,  king 
of  Ireland,  and  the  Ulstei-men ;  and  of  the  siege  of  Drom  Damli- 
ghaire  [now  called  Knocklong,  in  the  Covmty  of  Limerick],  by 
king  Cormac  Mac  Art,  against  the  men  of  Munster.  This  last, 
though  a  strictly  historic  tale  in  its  leading  facts,  is  full  of  wild 
incident,  in  which  Mogh,  Ruith,  the  great  Munster  druid,  and 
Cithruadh,  and  Colptha.,  the  druids  of  the  monarch  Cormac,  bear 
a  most  conspicuous  and  curious  part. 

The  last  piece  in  the  book  is  one  of  very  great  interest ;  it  is 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Saint  Patrick  and  the  two 
surviving  warriors  of  the  band  of  heroes  led  by  the  celebrated 
Finn  Mac  Cumhaill,  CaoilU,  the  son  of  Ronan,  and  Oisin  [com- 
monlj' written  in  English  "Ossian"],  the  warrior-poet,  son  of 
Fimt,  himself  It  describes  the  situation  of  several  of  the  hills, 
mountains,  rivers,  caverns,  rills,  etc.,  in  Ireland,  with  the  deriva- 
tion of  their  names.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  very 
curious  tract  is  imperfect.  But  for  these  defects,  we  should 
probably  have  found  in  it  notices  of  almost  every  monument  of 
note  in  ancient  Ireland;  and,  even  in  its  mutilated  state,  it 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  preserving  many  of  the  most  ancient 
traditions  to  which  we  can  now  have  access,  traditions  which 
were  committed  to  writing  at  a  period  when  the  ancient  customs 
of  the  people  were  unbroken  and  undisturbed. 

I  regret  that  space  does  not  allow  me  to  analyse  a  few  more 
of  the  important  paper  books  in  the  Academy's  Hbrary ;  but  I 
think  I  have  abeady  done  enough  to  enable  you  to  form  some 
intelligible  general  estimate  of  the  value  and  extent  of  the  old 
Gaedhlic  books  in  Dublin ;  and  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  paper 
books  in  Trinity  College  and  the  Academy  are  above  600  in 
number,  and  may  be  estimated  to  contain  about  30,000  pages 
of  Gaedlilic  text,  if  printed  at  length  in  the  form  to  which  I 
have  so  often  referred  as  a  specimen,  that  of  O'Donovan's  Annals. 

There  is,  however,  one  collection  (rather,  I  may  say,  one 
class  of  MS.  monmnents  of  Irish  history)  which  I  cannot  pass  bj 
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without  at  least  alluding  to  it,  though  it  would  he,  perhaps,  im-  i^^ct.  ix. 
proper  for  me  at  the  present  moment  to  enter  upon  any  detailed       ~^ 
account  of  it :  I  mean  the  great  body  of  the  laws  of  Ancient  Law"  mss.°' 
Erinn,  commonly  called  by  the  EngHsh  the  "Brehon  Laws". 
This  collection  is  so  immense  in  extent,  and  the  subjects  dealt 
with  throughout  the  whole  of  it,  in  the  utmost  detail,  are  so 
nvimerous,   and   so   fully   illustrated  by  exact  definitions    and 
minute  descriptions,  that,  to  enable  us  to  fill  up  the  outline  sup- 
pHed  by  the  annals  and  genealogies,  these  books  of  laws  alone 
would  almost  be  fovmd  sufficient  in  competent  hands.    Indeed  if 
it  were  permitted  me  to  enlarge  upon  their  contents,  even  to  the 
extent  to  which  I  have  spoken  upon  the  subject  of  the  various 
annals  I  have  described  to  you,  I  should  be  forced  to  devote  many 
lectures  to  this  subject  alone.    But  these  ancient  laws,  as  you  are 
all  aware,  are  now,  and  have  been  for  the  last  three  years,  in 
progress  of  transcription  and  preparation  for  publication,  under 
the  direction  of  a  Commission  of  Irish  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
appointed  by  royal  warrant ;  and  it  would  not  be  for  me  to  an- 
ticipate their  regular  pubhcation. 

The  quantity  of  transcript  abeady  made  (and  there  is  still  a 
part  to  be  made),  amounts  to  over  Jive  thousand  close  quarto 
pages,  which,  on  average,  would  be  equal  to  near  8000  pages 
of  the  text  of  O'Donovan's  Annals.  This  quantity,  of  course, 
contains  many  duplicate  pieces ;  and  it  will  rest  with  the  Com- 
missioners whether  to  publish  the  whole  mass,  or  only  a  fair  and 
full  text,  compiled  from  a  collation  of  all  the  duj)licate  copies. 

Any  one  who  has  examined  the  body  of  Welsh  Laws,  now 
some  years  before  the  world,  will  at  once  be  able  to  form  a  fair 
opinion  of  the  interest  and  value,  in  a  historical  and  social  point 
of  view,  of  this  far  larger — this  immense  and  hitherto  unex- 
plored mass  of  legal  institutes.  And  these  were  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutes which  regidated  the  political  and  social  system  of  a 
people  the  most  remarkable  in  Em-ope,  from  a  period  almost 
lost  in  the  dark  mazes  of  antiquity,  down  to  within  about  two 
hundred  years,  or  seven  generations,  of  our  own  time,  and  whose 
spirit  and  traditions,  I  may  add,  influence  the  feelings  and 
actions  of  the  native  Irish  even  to  tliis  day !  To  these  laws  may 
we,  indeed,  justly  apply  the  expressive  remark  of  the  poet 
Moore  on  the  old  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  that  they 
"  were  not  written  by  a  fooHsh  people,  nor  for  any  foolish 
purpose".  Into  the  particulars  and  arrangement  of  this  mass 
of  laws  I  shall  not  enter  here,  since  they  are,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  in  the  hands  of  a  Commission  on  whose  preroga- 
tives I  have  no  disposition  to  trench.  I  may,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to  observe  that,  copious  though  the  records  in  which  the 
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LECT.  IX.  actions  and  everyday  life  of  our  remote  ancestors  liave  come 
The  "Brehon  ^^"^^^  ^^  US,  tlirougli  the  various  documents  of  which  I  have 
Law"Mss.  been  speakmg,  still,  without  these  laws,  our  history  would 
be  necessarily  barren,  deficient,  and  uncertain  in  one  of  its  most 
interesting  and  important  essentials.  For  what  can  be  more 
essential  for  the  historian's  purpose  than  to  have  the  means  of 
seeing  clearly  what  the  laws  and  customs  were  precisely,  which 
governed  and  regulated  the  general  and  relative  action  of  the 
monarch  and  the  provincial  kings;  of  the  provincial  kings 
and  the  hereditary  princes  and  chiefs;  of  these  in  turn,  and 
of  what  may  be  called  the  hereditary  proprietors,  the  Flaiths 
[pronounced  "  flahs"] ,  or  landlords;  and  below  these  again,  of 
their  farmers,  and  tenants,  of  all  grades  and  conditions,  native 
and  stranger ; — and  what  is  even  more  interesting,  if  possible, 
the  conditions  on  which  these  various  parties  held  their  lands, 
and  the  local  customs  which  regulated  their  agrarian  and  social 
pohcy;  as  well  as  in  general  the  siunptuary  and  economical 
laws,  and  the  several  customs,  which  distinguished  all  these 
classes  one  from  another,  comphance  with  which  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  mamtain  them  in  their  proper  ranks  and 
respective  privileges  ?  There  are  thousands  of  allusions  to  the 
men  and  women  of  those  days,  as  well  as  to  various  circum- 
stances, manners,  customs,  and  habits,  to  be  met  with  in  our 
historic  writmgs,  otherwise  inexplicable,  wliich  find  a  clear 
and  natural  solution  in  these  venerable  institutes.  And  there 
are  besides,  too,  a  vast  number  of  facts,  personal  and  historical, 
recorded  in  the  course  of  the  laws  (often  stated  by  the  com- 
mentator or  scribe  as  examples  or  precedents  of  the  apj)hcation 
of  the  particular  law  under  discussion),  which  must  be  care- 
fully gleaned  from  them,  before  that  History  which  is  yet  to 
be  framed  out  of  the  materials  I  have  described  to  you,  can 
ever  be  satisfactorily  completed. 

These  things  will  become  accessible  to  all  when  the  labours  of 
the  Commission  are  concluded,  when  the  immense  and  magni- 
ficent work  which  the  Commission  is  charged  to  publish  shall 
be  (a  few  years  hence)  arranged,  indexed,  and  printed.  And 
perhaps  this  may  be  but  the  second  great  step  in  these  times — 
Mr.  George  Smith's  pubHcation  of  the  Annals  having  been  the 
first — towards  the  vindication  of  the  ancient  honour  of  the  noble 
race  of  Erinn.  Much  more,  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
history,  remains  to  be  done.  Is  the  next  step  after  these  re- 
served to  be  taken  under  the  auspices  of  a  great  National  Insti- 
tution, such  as  one  may  surely  hope  this,  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  Ireland,  is  destined  to  become  ? 
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LECTURE  X. 

[Delivei-ed  March  B,  1838.] 

The  Books  of  Geuealogies  and  Pedigrees. 

In  the  present  Lecture  I  propose  to  finish  this  part  of  oiir  Intro- 
ductory course  on  the  existing  MS.  materials  of  ancient  Irish 
History,  by  giving  you  some  accomat  of  the  great  Records  of 
the  Genealogies  and  Pedigrees  of  the  Gacdhhc  race,  found 
in  the  earhest  and  most  reliable  of  the  books  I  have  described 
to  you. 

In  all  civiHzed  nations,  vsrhere  the  possession  of  property  or 
the  governing  power  was,  from  whatever  cause,  vested  in  any  one 
individual,  with  the  right  of  transmission  to  posterity  through 
his  legitimate  descendants,  direct  or  collateral,  it  follows,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  com^se,  that  all  persons  living  subject  to  such  a  le- 
gal arrangement  must  have  taken  good  care  to  preserve  accurate 
evidences  of  their  descent  and  identity, — accurate  evidence  such 
as  might  sustain  their  claims  to  the  succession,  whether  of  pro- 
perty or  dignity,  territory  or  emoluments,  whenever  any  dispute 
upon  svich  subjects  should  arise.  And  the  natviral  necessity  of 
preserving  genealogies  and  pedigrees  being  thus  simply  estab- 
lished, it  must  be  clear  that  the  imj^ortant  duty  of  their  preser- 
vation could  not  be  left  to  the  care  of  irresponsible  persons  alone ; 
and  that,  therefore,  while  every  branch  of  the  family  kept  a 
proper  record  of  its  own  descent  (as  well  as  of  all  the  other 
branches  in  relation  to  its  own),  some  quahfied  persons  must  at 
all  times  have  been  set  apart  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping 
a  public  record  of  all  the  descending  branches  of  the  original 
tree.  Such  records  must  have  been  kept,  in  order  that,  when- 
ever a  reference  to  records  was  found  necessary,  no  individual 
representative  should  be  able  to  advance  his  own  claims  upon 
any  mere  private  proofs  within  his  own  private  power,  nor  on 
any  authority  save  such  as  might  be  fomid  to  accord  with  that 
of  a  responsible  pubhc  officer. 

And  such  precautions,  we  find,  were  effectually  taken  under 
the  ancient  customs  and  laws  of  Erinn. 

To  obviate  all  difficulties  in  respect  of  the  right  of  succession 
to  the  supreme  rule,  therefore,  we  find  that  the  monarch  of 
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LECT.  X.  Erinn  had  always  an  officer  of  high  distinction  attached  to  his 
offi  iai  court,  whose  office  it  was  to  keep,  from  generation  to  genera- 
records  of  tion,  a  written  record,  or  genealogical  history,  of  all  the  descend- 
aiogies"^"  ing  branches  of  the  royal  family.  And  the  same  officer  was 
obliged  to  keep  true  record  not  only  of  these,  but  of  the  famihes 
of  all  the  provincial  kings,  and  of  all  the  principal  tenitorial  chiefs 
in  each  province,  in  order  that,  in  case  of  a  dispute  among  them 
and  a  final  appeal  to  the  court  of  the  chief  king,  he  might  be  in 
a  position  to  decide  such  a  dispute  by  the  solemn  anthority  of 
a  sure  and  impartial  public  record. 

This  public  officer,  according  to  law,  could  only  be  elected 
from  the  order  of  Ollamhs;  and  the  Ollamli  may  be  described 
as  a  doctor,  or  man  who  had  arrived  at  the  highest  degree  of  his- 
torical learning  and  of  general  literary  attainments  under  the  an- 
cient Gaedlihc  system  of  education.  Every  Ollamli  should  also 
(according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  now  popularly  called  the 
"  Brehon  Laws")  be  an  adept  in  regal  synchronisms,  shoiild  know 
the  boundaries  of  all  the  provinces  and  chieftaincies,  and  should 
be  able  to  trace  the  genealogies  of  all  the  tribes  of  Erinn  up  to 
Adam.  An  Ollamh  should  also,  according  to  the  same  law, 
be  civil  of  tongue,  unstained  by  crime,  and  pure  in  morals. 

The  officer  1  have  thus  spoken  of  should  be,  then,  an  Ollamh 
thus  qualified ;  and  he  was  privileged  and  bound  to  make  perio- 
dical visits  to  the  provincial  courts,  and  to  the  mansions  of  all 
the  chiefs  throughout  the  land ;  to  inspect  their  books  of  family 
history  and  genealogies ;  to  enter  the  names  and  number  of  the 
leading  or  eldest  branches  of  each  family  in  his  own  book ;  and, 
on  his  return  to  Tara  (or  wherever  the  monarch  might  happen 
to  hold  his  residence) ,  to  write  these  matters  into  what  was  of  old 
called  the  Monarch's  Book,  but  which,  in  more  modem  times, 
seems  to  have  been  designated  the  Saltair  of  Tara. 

And  not  only  had  the  Monarch  liis  Ollamh  for  these  important 
state  pvu-poses,  but  every  provincial  king,  and  even  every  smaller 
territorial  Chief,  had  his  own  Ollamh,  or  Seanchaidhe  [pron. 
"shanachy"=: historian],  for  the  provincial  and  other  territorial 
records ;  and  in  obedience  to  an  ancient  law  (established  long 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  fifth  century),  all 
the  provincial  records,  and  those  of  the  various  clann  chief- 
tains, were  retm'nable  every  third  year  to  a  great  convocation 
or  feast  at  Tara,  where  they  were  solemnly  compared  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  great  Book  or  Saltair  of  the  monarch, 
and  pm-ified  and  corrected  where  or  whenever  they  required  it. 

As  a  very  sufficient  authority  for  the  existence  of  this  great 
Monarchical  Book,  in  the  third  centmy  of  the  Christian  era, 
I  may  refer  you,  among  many  others,  to  the  poem  by  Cmaeth 
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[or  Kennetli]  O'Hartigan,  on  Tara,  and  on  King  Cormac  Mac  lect.  x. 
Airt,  of  wliicli  I  have  spoken  in  a  former  lecture. 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion  among  English  writers,  and  credibility 

-  --  -  -       _     -        -  -       of  the  an- 


those  who  ignorantly  follow  them  in  Ireland,  to  sneer  at  the  tiquity^'of 

our  Gei 
alogies. 


very  idea  of  any  nation,  or  any  families  of  a  nation,  being  able  °'""  *^''"^' 


to  preserve  their  genealogies  and  pedigrees  for  one,  two,  or 
three  thousand  years ;  and  as  for  the  suggestion,  that  an  Irish- 
man, or  a  Welshman,  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  1856,  should  be 
able,  with  any  conceivable  probability  or  even  possibility,  to 
trace  his  generations  up  to  Noah,  it  is  set  down  as  much  worse 
than  absurd;  it  is  contemptuously  termed  an  "Irish  pedigree", 
or  a  "  Welsh  pedigree",  and  even  the  very  name  of  it  is  deemed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  a  subject  fit  only  for  ridicule.  Let  us, 
however,  look  a  little  into  the  question,  and  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment the  justice  of  this  scepticism. 

You  are  all  aware  that  the  original  genealogies  and  pedigrees 
of  the  human  race  (and,  indeed,  the  very  form  in  which  our 
own  ancient  genealogies  and  pedigrees  were  recorded),  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Holy  Bible ;  as  in  Genesis,  chapter  x.,  verses  1  to 
5,  beginning :  "  These  are  the  generations  of  the  sons  of  Noe  (or 
Noah) :  Sem,  Cham,  and  Japheth ;  and  unto  them  sons  were 
born  after  the  flood".     Now  this  Scripture  record  goes  on : — 

2.  "  The  sons  of  Japheth  [were]  ;  Gomer,  and  Magog,  and 
Madai,  and  Javan,  and  Thubal,  and  Mosoch,  and  Thiras. 

3.  "  And  the  sons  of  Gomer  [were]  ;  Ascenez,  and  Riphath, 
and  Thogorma. 

4.  "  And  the  sons  of  Javan  [were]  ;  Elisa,  and  Tharsis, 
Cetthim,  and  Dodanim. 

5.  "  By  these  were  divided  the  islands  of  the  Gentiles  in 
their  lands ;  every  one  according  to  his  tongue,  and  their  fami- 
Hes  in  their  nations",  etc. 

It  is  curious  that  the  sons  of  Mao-osf,  the  second  son  of 
Japheth,  are  not  enumerated  m  this  genealogy ;  and  yet  it  is 
to  this  remote  ancestor  that  all  the  ancient  colonists  of  Ireland 
carry  up  their  pedigrees,  as  recorded  here  long  before  Christi- 
anity and  Christian  books  foimd  their  way  into  the  country. 
Nor  are  the  Gaedhils  the  only  people  said  to  have  descended 
from  Magog;  for  I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  Bactrians, 
the  Parthians,  and  others,  also  claimed  descent  from  him. 

I  shall  not,  however,  follow  to-day  the  subject  of  the  verifi- 
cation of  the  ancient  descent  of  the  royal  races  of  Erinn ;  and  I 
have  only  thrown  out  so  much  by  way  of  hinting  to  you,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  sneers  to  which  I  have  alluded,  still  a  great 
deal  of  serious  study  may  be  required  before  any  rational  con- 
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I.ECT.  X.    elusion  can  be  arrived  at  with  certainty  in  relation  to  it.    I  have 
.  ^    ,  ^.      only  to-day  to  do  with  the  plan  and  method  followed  by  our 

Actual  his-  J  <  ,.  ,^  ,  ^        r^  ^        ■  o     ^ 

toiicai ac-  anccstors,  m  recording  and  preserving  the  (jrencalogies  oi  the 
Genealogies.  Ii'isli  nation,  as  thcsc  have  actually  been  handed  down  to  us 
from  the  days  of  our  early  kings.  I  desire  to  deal  with  them 
simply  as  one  branch  of  those  materials  for  our  history,  of 
which  I  have  described  to  you  so  many,  as  having  come  down 
to  us  in  an  authentic  form.  And  whatever  may  be  the  opinions 
of  modern  commentators  (all  of  them  very  ill  informed  on  the 
subject)  as  to  the  truth  of  the  more  remote  genealogies  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Gaedhlic  colony  in  Erinn,  I  think  I  have  given 
you  the  most  solid  reason  to  trust  the  records  of  the  Gaedhlic 
genealogies  from  that  or  at  least  from  a  very  remote  time  down- 
wards, made  and  preserved,  as  we  know  they  were,  with  the  care 
j^rescribed  by  the  laws  to  which  I  have  just  called  your  attention. 

I  have  shown  in  a  former  lectm'c,  on  authority  that  cannot  well 
be  questioned,  that  the  Pedigrees  of  the  Gaedhlic  nation  Avere 
collected  and  written  into  a  single  book  (which  was  called  the 
Cm,  or  Book,  oi Dvomsneacli£)  by  the  son  olDuacli  Galacli,  king 
of  Connacht, — and  an  Ollamh  in  history,  in  genealogies,  etc., 
— shortly  before  the  arrival  of  Saint  Patrick  in  Ireland,  which 
happened  in  the  year  432.  It  follows  necessarily  that  those  pe- 
digrees and  genealogies  must  have  been  abeady  in  existence, — 
doubtless  in  the  various  tribe-books ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  their  leading  portions  had  before  then  been  entered, 
in  the  manner  and  under  the  law  I  have  ah'cady  explained,  in 
the  great  Book  of  Tara. 

Without  going  farther  back,  then,  than  this  Book  of  Drom- 
sneacht,  wliicli  is  so  often  quoted  in  our  ancient  MSS.,  it  will 
be  plain  that  succeeding  Ollamhs  and  genealogists  had  before 
them  a  plan  and  mode  of  proceeding  with  their  work,  either 
founded  on  still  more  remote  precedents,  or,  at  all  events, 
adopted  so  long  ago  as  the  earlier  portion  of  the  fifth  century, 
by  the  author  of  that  celebrated  book. 

Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the  plan  of  keeping  local 
Pedigrees,  where,  as  was  the  case  in  Ireland,  each  kingdom, 
province,  and  principahty  appointed  a  fully  quahfied  officer  for 
the  purpose. 

Every  free-born  man  of  the  tribe  was,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  country,  entitled  by  blood,  should  it  come  to  his  turn,  to 
succeed  to  the  chieftaincy ;  and  every  principal  family  kept  its 
own  pedigree  as  a  check  on  the  officer  of  the  tribe  or  province, 
and  as  an  authority  for  its  own  claim,  should  the  occasion  arise. 

As  the  Milesians  were  the  last  of  the  ancient  colonists,  and 
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had  subdued  tlie  races  previovisly  existing  in  Ireland,  it  is  their  i^^ct.  x, 
genealogies  only,  with  some  very  few  exceptions,  that  have  The  MUesian 
been  thus  carried  down  to  the  later  times.  Genealogies. 

The  genealogical  tree  then  begins  with  the  brothers  Eber 
and  Eremon,  the  two  surviving  leaders  of  the  Milesian  expedi- 
tion ;  and,  after  tracing  their  ancestors  so  far  back  as  to  Magog, 
the  son  of  Japheth,  the  earliest  genealogies  give  us  the  manner 
of  the  death  of  each  of  these  sons  of  Milesius,  and  the  number 
and  names  of  their  sons  again,  respectively. 

From  Eber,  according  to  all  the  genealogies,  descend  all  the  ^^^  L^es  of 
famiHes  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  represented  at  present  by  the  Eremon. 
race  of  Oilioll  Oluim:  as  the  Mac  Carthys,  the  O'Briens,  and 
their  various  branches.  From  Eremon,  on  the  other  hand, 
descend  the  great  races  of  Connacht  and  Leinster,  represented 
by  the  O'Conors,  the  Mac  Murrochs,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  great 
races  of  Ulster,  also,  from  the  foiu'th  century  down,  represented 
by  the  O'Donnells,  the  O'Neills,  etc. 

Besides  these  two  chief  races,  the  records  relate  the  descent  The  irian 
of  two  others  of  great  historical  importance.  From  Emer,  the  unes. 
son  of  Ir  (who  was  the  brother  of  Eber  and  Eremon),  descend 
the  races  of  Uladh,  or  Ulidia  [an  ancient  district  consisting 
nearly  of  the  present  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim],  now  re- 
presented by  the  family  of  Magenis  of  Down ;  and  from  Lii- 
gaidh,  the  son  of  Ith,  their  cousin,  who  settled  in  the  west  of 
the  present  county  of  Cork,  descended  the  races  of  that  district, 
represented  in  chief  by  the  family  of  O'Driscoll.  [This  latter 
race  of  Gaedhils  is  minutely  traced  in  the  Miscellany  of  the 
Celtic  Society,  pubhshed  in  1849.] 

To  these  four, — or  rather,  indeed,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
to  the  two  brothers,  Eber  and  Eremon, — all  the  great  lines  of 
the  Milesian  family,  all  the  great  chieftain  lines  of  ancient  Erinn, 
are  traced  up.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  any  re- 
cord of  the  genealogies  of  the  people  in  general,  in  those  remote 
ages,  could  possibly  have  come  down  to  our  times.  It  is  only 
in  the  succession  of  the  monarchs,  of  the  provincial  kings  and 
chieftains,  and  in  the  hues  of  saints  and  other  remarkable  persons, 
that  we  invariably  find  the  new  king  or  personage  traced  back 
through  all  the  generations,  either  to  his  remote  ancestor, 
Eber,  Eremon,  Ir,  or  Ith,  or  at  all  events,  to  some  person  whose 
pedigree  has  been  in  some  previous  part  of  the  great  genealogical 
records  akeady  traced  up  to  these  som-ces. 

The  first  great  starting  point  in  the  Eremonian  lines  of  pedi- 
grees, and  from  which  the  great  families  of  Connacht  and  Lein- 
ster branch  oft",  is  to  be  found  in  UgainS  3I6r,  who  flourished, 
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according  to  our  annals,  more  than  500  years  before  the  Incar- 
nation of  our  Lord.  From  liis  elder  son  Cohhthach  (pron.  nearly 
"  C6v-a",  now  "  Coffey"),  descend  all  the  families  of  Connacht,  as 
well  as  the  O'Donnells,  the  O'Neills,  and  others,  of  Ulster ;  and 
from  his  second  son,  Laegliaire  (pron.  nearly  "  Lea-ry"),  de- 
scend the  chief  famihes  of  Leinster. 

Again,  in  the  second  centmy  of  the  Christian  era  a  great  di- 
vision of  families  took  place  in  Leinster,  that,  namely,  of  the 
sons  of  the  monarch  Cathair  Mor  (j)ron.  "  Ca-hir  more"),  who 
divided  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Leinster  among  his  sons,  to 
some  one  of  whom  all  the  later  Leinster  famihes  trace  up  their 
pedigrees. 

In  the  next,  the  third  century,  again,  a  great  division  of  ter- 
ritories took  place  in  Minister  between  Fiacha  Muilleathan,  the 
son  of  Eoghan  Mor  the  elder,  and  Coimac  Cas,  the  younger  son 
of  Oilioll  Oluim,  the  king  of  that  province;  Eoghan's  son 
taking  South  Munster,  and  his  uncle  Cormac  Cas,  North  Mun- 
ster, or  Thomond ;  and  it  is  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
personages  that  all  the  great  Munster  families  of  the  line  of 
Eber  trace  up  their  pedigrees. 

Again,  in  the  fourth  century  a  great  division  of  families 
and  of  territory  took  place  in  Connacht  and  Ulster,  between 
the  three  sons  of  the  monarch  Eochaidli  MuigJimheadhoin, — 
Brian,  Fiachra,  and  Niall,  afterwards  called  Niall  of  the  Nine 
Hostages.  The  two  elder  sons  were  settled  in  Connacht ;  and 
from  them  descend  the  chief  families  of  that  province,  north 
and  south,  excepting  the  O'Kellys,  the  Mac  Rannalls,  and  some 
others.  The  younger  son,  Niall,  succeeded  to  the  monarchy : 
and  this  Niall  had  seven  sons,  among  whom  he  divided  the 
territories  of  Meath  and  Ulster,  the  district  comprising  the  pre- 
sent comities  of  Antrim  and  Down  excepted ;  and  it  is  to  these 
sons  that  all  the  great  famihes  of  these  territories  trace  up 
their  pedigrees. 

HaAang  so  far  placed  before  you,  with  much  more  brevity 
than  I  could  wish,  the  remote  leading  points  at  which  the 
great  famihes  of  Ireland  are  recorded  to  have  separated,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  show  you  how  the  genealogies  have  been 
arranged,  and,  with  their  still  continued  separations,  carried 
down  in  some  instances  even  to  our  times ;  and  as  a  Muster- 
man  and  Dalcassian,  not,  I  trust,  unreasonably  attached  to  my 
race,  I  shall  take  my  example  from  the  really  great  line  of  the 
O'Brien.  As,  however,  it  would  be  tedious,  as  well  as  unne- 
cessary, for  the  purpose  of  a  mere  example,  to  carry  the  hne 
down  for  you  all  the  way  from  Eber,  the  son  of  Milesius  him- 
self, I  shall  begin  with  Oilioll  Oluim,  King  of  Mimster,  who 
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died,  according  to  our  annals,  in  tlie  year  of  our  Lord  234.     I  lect.  x. 
shall  adopt  tlie  very  form  and  plan  of  the  old  genealogies  ^^^^^^^     ^ 
themselves,  in  the  abridged  account  I  am  about  to  give  you ;  the  o-Briens, 
because  I  wish  thus  practically  to  make  you  acquainted  with  Munster"^ 
the  mode  in  which  the  family  pedigrees  were  recorded  by  the  ^IS* '  ^'■°'" 
Ollamhs  of  old,  and  because,  also,  you  will  thus  best  imder-  oiuim. 
stand  the  importance  of  the  class  of  MSS.  which  we  are  now 
considering,  in  the  study  of  the  tnie  history  of  the  country. 

Oilioll  Oluim  had  several  sons,  seven  of  whom  were  killed  in 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Ifagh  MucndmM,  in  tho  county  of 
Galway ;  and  among  them  Edghan,  or  Eugene,  the  eldest,  from 
whom  (through  his  son  again,  Fiacha  MuilUathaiii)  descend 
what  is  called  by  old  writers  the  "Eugeuian"  line,  to  which 
belong  the  Mac  Cvirthys,  the  O'Callachans,  the  O'Sullivans,  the 
O'KeefFes,  and  so  forth. 

Ciayi  was  another  of  the  sons  of  Oilioll  Oluim  killed  in  this 
battle ;  he  left  a  son  Tadhg  [a  name  now  known  as  Teige  or 
Thaddeus],  from  whom  descend  the  O'CarroUs  of  Ely  O'Carroll, 
the  O'Reardons,  the  O'Haras,  tlie  O'Garas,  etc.,  as  well  as  seve- 
ral families  of  East  Meath. 

Cormac  Cas,  the  second  son  of  Oilioll  Oluim,,  was  the  only 
one  of  his  children  who  survived  the  great  battle  of  Magh 
MueruimliS,  and  between  him  and  Fiacha  (the  son  of  the  eldest 
son,  Eugene),  the  old  king  divided  his  territory  into  North 
and  South  Munster,  giving  to  Fiacha  the  south,  and  to  Cormac 
the  north  part.  (This  north  part,  I  should  observe,  did  not  then 
comprehend  the  present  county  of  Clare,  that  territory  being  at 
the  time  in  the  occupation  of  a  tribe  of  the  old  Firbolg  race.) 

Cormac  Cas  (whose  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
poet  Oisin,  or  Ossian,  son  of  the  gi'eat  warrior  Finn  3fac  Cum- 
liaill,  or  Mac  Coole)  had  a  son  3Iogh  Corb,  who  had  a  son 
Fer  Corb,  who  had  a  son  Aengus,  called  Tirech,  or  the  wan- 
derer, who  had  a  son  called  Liighaidh  Meann  (pron:  ''  Loo-y 
Menn").  It  was  this  Lughaidh  Meann  that  first  wrested  the 
present  county  of  Clare  from  the  Firbolgs,  and  attached  it  to 
his  patrimony ;  and  the  whole  inheritance  has  been  ever  since 
denominated  Tuadh  Mhumhain,  or  North  Munster,  a  name  in 
modem  times  Anglicized  into  Thomond. 

Lughaidh  Meann  had  a  son  Conall,  called  Conall  Eachluaith, 
or  Conall  of  the  Fleet  Steeds ;  who  had  a  son  Cas.  This  Cas 
(from  whom  the  Dalcassians  derive  their  distinctive  name)  had 
twelve  sons,  namely,  Blod,  Caisin,  Lughaidh,  Seadna,  Aengus 
Cinnathrach,  Carthainn,  Cainioch,  Aengus  Cinnaitin,  Aedh, 
Nae,  Loisgenn,  and  Dealbaeth. 

Blod,  the  eldest  son  of  Cas,  is  the  great  stem  of  the  Dalcas- 
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LECT.  X.  slan  race,  directly  represented  by  tlie  O'Brians.     From  Caisin, 

the  second  son  of  Cas,  descend  the  Siol  Aoclha,  rejsresented  by 

the  O'Briens,  the  Mac  Namaras,  the  O'Gradys,  the  Mac  Flanncliadlias  (now 

Munste"      called  Clanchys),  and  the  OCaisinSi  etc.    From  LvgJiaidh,  the 

Mioii'  ^'°"  tliird  son  of  Cas,  descend  the  Muintir  Dohharchon  (now  re- 

ohiim.         presented  by  the   O'Liddys  of  Clare).      From  Sechia  (pron: 

"  Shedna")  the  fourth  son  of  Cas,  descend  the  Cinel  Sedna  (not, 

I  believe,  now  represented).     From  Aengus  Cinnathrach,  the 

fifth  son,  descend  the  O'Deas.     From  Aengus  Cinnaitin,  the 

sixth  son,  descend  the  O'Quinns  (a  family  who  may  now  be 

considered  to  be  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Dunraven),  and  the 

O'Nechtanns.     From  Aedh  (or  Hugh),  the  seventh  son  of  Cas, 

descend  the  O'Heas.     From  Dealbeath,  the  eighth  son  of  Cas, 

descend  the  Mac  Cochlanns  of  Decdhlina,  or  Delvin  (in  the 

county  of  Westmeath),  the  O'Scullys,  etc.     The  descendants 

of  the  other  sons  are  not  now  to  be  distinguished. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  this  recital,  at  how  early  a  period 
the  ancestors  of  those  various  Dalcassian  families  separated  from 
each  other. — But  to  return  to  the  progenitor  of  the  O'Briens. 

Blod,  the  eldest  son  of  Cas,  had  two  sons:  Cairtliinn  Finiiy 
and  Brenan  Ban.  From  this  Brenan  Bern,  the  second  son,  de- 
scend the  O'Hurlys  and  the  O'Malonys. 

Cairthinn  Finn^  the  eldest  son  of  Blod,  had  two  sons, 
Eochaidh,  called  Bailldearg  (or  "  of  the  Red  Mole"),  and 
Aengus.  From  Aengus,  the  younger  son,  descend,  among 
others,  the  families  of  O Comhraidhe  (now  called  Curry);  the 
O'Cormacans  (now  called  Mac  Cormacks) ;  O'Seasnain,  now 
Sexton ;  O'Biada,  now  Reidy,  etc. 

Fochaidh  Bailldearg,  the  eldest  son  of  Cairtliinn  Finn,  was 
born  during  the  time  that  St.  Patrick  was  on  his  first  mission  in 
Mimster,  and  received  baptism  and  benediction  at  the  hands  of 
the  great  apostle  himself.  This  Eochaidh  Bailldearg  had  a  son 
Conall,  who  had  a  son  Aedh  Caemh,  or  Hugh  the  Comely. 

A  edh  Caemh,  the  son  of  Conall,  had  two  sons,  Cathal  (pron : 
"  Cahal")  and  Congal.  From  Congal,  the  younger  son,  descend 
the  O'Neills  of  Clare,  and  the  On-Eoghans,  or  Owens.  Cathal, 
the  elder  son  of  Aedh  Caemh,  had  two  sons,  Torloch  and 
Ailgenan.    It  is  from  this  Ailgenan  that  the  O'Mearas  descend. 

Torloch,  the  elder  son  of  Cathal,  had  a  son,  Mathghamhain, 
or  Mahon ;  who  had  a  son.  Core ;  who  had  a  son  Lachtna  (the 
ruins  of  whose  ancient  palace  of  Grianan  Lachtna,  situated 
about  a  mile  north  of  Killaloe,  I  was,  by  means  of  the  records 
of  these  ancient  pedigrees,  first  enabled  to  identify,  in  the  year 
1840,  during  the  investigations  of  the  Ordnance  survey). 

Lachtna,  the  son  of  Core,  had  a  valiant  son,  Lorcdn  (a  name 
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nowAnglicised*' Lawrence").  JLorcdnhad  three  sons,  Ciimeidigh  lect.  x. 
or  Kennedy;  Cosgracli;  and  Bran.   From  Cosgrach,  the  second 
son,  descend  tlie  O'Lorcans,  or  Larkins ;  the  O'Sheehans ;  the  the  o'BrTens, 
O Cnaimhins  (novf  Bowens);  the  O'Hogans;  the  O'Flahertys ;  jhlnste'" 
the  O'Gloiarns ;    the  O'Aingidjs ;   and  the  O'Maines.     From  gJ^"J'  ^""""^ 
Bran,  the  tliird  son,  descend  the  Sliocht  Branfinn,  in  DufFenn  oiaim. 
in  V/exford,  a  clann  who  subsequently  took,  and  still  retain,  the 
name  of  O'Brien. 

Cwneidigh,  or  Kennedy,  the  eldest  son  of  Lor  can,  had  twelve 
sons,  four  only  of  whom  left  issue — namely,  Mahon,  Brian, 
Donnchuan  (or  Doncan),  and  Echtighern. 

From  Mahon,  the  eldest  son  of  Kennedy,  descend  the 
O^Bolands,  the  O'Caseys,  the  O'Siodhacliaiw,  the  Mac  Inirys, 
the  O'Connallys,  and  the  O'Tuomys,  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 

From  the  great  Brian  Boroimhe,  the  second  son  of  Kennedy, 
descend  the  O'Briens  and  the  Mac  Mahons  of  Clare. 

Donnchuan,  third  son  of  Keiuiedy,  had  five  sons — namely,  two 
of  the  name  of  Kennedy,  Riagan,  Longargan,  and  Ceileachair. 
From  one  of  the  two  Kennedys  descend  the  family  of  fJ Con- 
ning (nowGumiing),  and  from  the  other  the  family  of  O'Kennedy. 
From  Riagan  descend  the  O'Riagans,  or  O'Regans,  of  Clare 
and  Limerick,  From  Longargan  descend  the  O'Longergans, 
or  Lonergans ;  and  from  Ceileachair^  the  fifth  son,  descend  the 
OCeileachairs,  or  Kellehers. 

Brian  Boroimhe,  the  second  son  of  Kennedy,  had  six  sons: 
Murchcodh,  or  Moroch,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf;  Tadhg; 
Donnchadh,  or  Donoch;  Domhnall,  or  Donnall;  Conor;  and 
Flann; — but  two  of  them  only  left  issue,  namely  Tadhg,  the 
eldest  after  Moroch,  and  Donoch.  From  Tadhg  descend  the 
great  family  of  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond ;  and  from  Donoch, 
the  O'Briens  of  Cuanach  and  Eatharlagh,  in  the  present 
counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary. 

Tadhg,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Brian  BoroimM,  after  the 
battle  of  Clontarf,  had  a  son,  Torloch.  Torloch  liad  two  sons, 
Muircheartach,  or  Mortogh,  and  Diay^maid,  or  Dermod. 

Mortoch,  from  whom  descend  the  Mac  IVIahons  of  Clare, 
assumed  the  monarchy  of  L'eland,  and  died  in  the  year  1119  ; 
and  the  Book  of  Leinster  brings  down  the  genealogies  of  the  race 
of  Eber  to  these  two  brothers  of  the  Dalcassian  line,  and  to  their 
co-descendants,  the  brothers  Cormac  and  Tadhg  Mac  Carthy 
of  the  Eugenian  line,  both  of  whose  names  are  inscribed  on 
that  beautiful  bronze  shrine  of  Saint  Lachtin's  arm,  which  was 
exhibited  in  the  great  Dubhn  Exhibition  in  1853,  and  of  which 
some  account  will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  (vol.  v.;  page  461).     This  Cormac  Mac  Carthy 
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LECT.  X.  died  In  the  year  1138.      (And  I  may  liere  observe,  that  by  a 

-  general  rule,  from  which,  so  far  as  I  have  known,  there  is  never 

t        tuToVrfL^s,  any  deviation,  the  termination  of  these  lines  of  genealogies  in 

(        Mimster'^      anciont  Irish  manuscript  books  marks  the  date  of  the  compila- 

oum'  ^^°^  *^^"-  ^^ ^^^"^^^  books.     But  to  return :) 

oiuim.  Dermod,  the  second  son  of  Torloch,  and  brother  of  Mortoch, 

and  from  whom  descend  the  O'Brians,  had  a  son,  Torloch. 
This  Torloch  had  a  son,  Donnall  Mar  O'Brian,  who  was  king  of 
Munster  at  the  period  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  in  1172. 

Donnall  Ifor  had  a  son,  Donoch  (Donnchadh)  Cairhrecli,  who 
had  a  son  Conor  of  Siubhdainech,  who  erected  the  great  Abbey 
of  Corcamroe,  in  which  he  was  buried  in  the  year  1260. 

Conor  of  Siubhdainech  (that  is,  Conor  of  the  wood  of  Siubli- 
dainech,  in  Burren,  where  he  was  killed  in  battle  by  the  CLoch- 
lainns,  in  the  above  year)  had  two  sons,  Tadlig  Caeluisge,  and 
Brian  Ruadh,  or  Roe,  the  ancestor  of  the  O'Brians  of  Ai-ra,  in 
Tipperary. 

Tadhg,  the  eldest  son  of  Conor,  had  a  son  Torloch,  the  great 
hero  of  the  wars  of  Thomond ;  who  had  a  son,  Murtoch ;  who 
had  a  son,  Mahon ;  who  had  two  sons,  Brian  and  Conor ;  from 
the  latter  of  whom  descend  the  O'Brians  of  Carraig  Og-Conaill 
(now  called  "  Corrig-a-gunnell"),  near  Limerick. 

Brian,  the  elder  son  of  Mahon,  and  who  was  styled  Brian  of 
the  battle  of  Nenagh,  died  in  the  year  1399. 

The  Book  of  Ballymote,  which  was  compiled  in  the  year 
1391,  and  the  Book  of  Lecan,  which  was  compiled  in  the  year 
1416,  bring  down  the  O'Brian  pedigree,  as  well  as  all  other 
pedigrees,  to  this  Brian  of  the  battle  of  Nenagh,  who  died  in 
1399,  from  where  the  Book  of  Leinster  stops  (that  is,  from  the 
year  1119);  and  Duhhaltach  Mac  Firbisigh,  of  whose  book  we 
shall  presently  speak,  continues  the  lines  from  1399  down  to 
his  own  time  in  1664,  as  follows: — 

Brian  of  the  battle  of  Nenagh  had  a  son,  Torloch ;  who  had  a 
son,  Tadhg,  of  Conihad ;  who  had  a  son,  Torloch ;  who  had  two 
sons,  Conor  and  Murchadh,  or  Moroch,  of  whom  the  last-named 
became  the  first  Earl  of  Thomond  and  Baron  of  Inchiquin. 

Conor  had  a  son,  Donncliadh,  or  Donoch ;  who  had  a  son, 
Conor ;  who  had  a  son  Donoch ;  who  had  a  son,  Brian ;  who  had 
a  son,  Henry,  seventh  Earl  of  Thomond,  living  in  the  year  1646, 
at  wliich  date  Mac  Firbis  stops ;  and  from  that  period  the  line  is, 
of  course,  preserved  in  many  public  documents,  as  well  as  in  local 
Irish  records,  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Thomond,  who  died  in  1855. 

You  have  heard  (in  a  general  way,  indeed,  for  om'  time 
allowed  of  no  other)  the  evidences  upon  which  such  a  pedigree 
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as  I  have  tlius  traced  for  you,  may  claim  credence.  You  have  lect.  x. 
heard  in  what  maimer  the  records  from  which  I  have  derived 
it  were  kept — legal  records,  whose  authenticity,  so  far  at  least,  I 
think,  it  will  be  in  vain  for  the  most  sceptical  critic  to  call  in 
question,  when  he  has  properly  examined  and  studied  them. 
And  if  ancient  pedigree  in  an  imbroken  Kne  be  indeed  so 
honourable  as  modern  fashion  seems  to  insist  it  is,  then  here  is  a 
Hne  of  pedigree  and  genealogy  that  would  do  honour  to  the 
most  dignified  crowned  head  in  the  world- 

Of  the  Dalcassian  line  we  find  that  Cormac  Cas,  the  founder.  Genealogy  of 
was  king  of  Munster  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  260 ;  Aengus  sians,^an^' 
Tireach,  about  the  year  290 ;  Conall  of  the  Swift  Steeds,  in  366  ;  ^h™rded 
Cairthinn  Finn,  in  439 ;  Aedh  Caemh,  from  571  to  his  death  in  Gaedhuc 
601 ;  Lorccin,  in  910 ;    Cinneidigh,  or  Kennedy,  the  father  of 
Brian  BoroimhS,  in  954;  and  Brian  himself,  from  975  to  the 
year  1002,  when  he  became  monarch  of  all  Erinn,  and  as 
such  reigned  till  his  death,  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  in  1014. 

The  succession  to  the  kingship  of  Munster  was  alternate  be- 
tween the  Eugenians  and  the  Dalcassians ;  but  the  former  being 
the  most  powerful  in  numbers  and  in  extent  of  territory,  mo- 
nopohzed  the  provincial  rule  as  far  as  they  were  able.  The 
line  of  the  Dalcassians  were,  however,  always  kings  or  chiefs 
of  Thomond  in  succession,  and  kings  of  the  province  as  often 
as  they  had  strength  enough  to  assert  their  alternate  right ;  and 
it  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  the  kindred  of  the  late  Marquis 
of  Thomond  hold  lands  at  the  present  day  wliich  have  de- 
scended to  them,  through  an  unbroken  line  of  ancestry,  for 
1600  years.  Now  the  Dalcassians,  whose  genealogical  line  I 
have  only  presented  to  you  as  an  example,  were  but  one  out  of 
about  forty  dififerent  great  tribes  of  the  line  of  Eber,  which  ex- 
isted in  Mmister  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries ;  all  and  each 
of  whom  held  separate  and  peculiar  territories  of  their  own,  which 
were  again  subdivided;  and  in  these  territories  every  man  of 
the  tribe,  who  could  prove  his  relationship,  had  a  legal  share. 
And  as  the  law  and  the  custom  were  the  same  throusrhout  all 
Erinn,  it  follows  almost  as  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the  gene- 
alogies and  pedigrees — the  only  proofs  of  title  to  the  tribe- 
lands — must  have  been  kept  with  all  the  jealous  care  and  accu- 
racy we  have  ascribed  to  the  compilation  of  records  practically 
so  important. 

A  most  curious  feature  in  our  ancient  national  records,  in 
connexion  with  these  genealogies,  is  the  infonnation  they  con- 
tain concerning  the  manner  and  time  at  which  several  of  the 
ancient  independent  tribes  and  families  lost  their  inheritance  and 
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LECT.  X.  independence,  becoming    sometimes  mere  rent-payers,   some- 
times servitors  in  tlie  free  lands  of  tlieir  fathers ,  and  at  other 

Importance       .  ,.  .  -,  .        .  ,  . 

of  the  Gene-  times  Settling  as  strangers  m  other  territories  and  provinces. 
thTan'cienr'  The  laws  uiidcr  which  such  changes  could  take  place,  will  of 
Laws.  course  be  explained  when  the  work  of  the  Brehon  Law  Com- 

mission is  completed.  Historic  facts,  illustrative  of  many  of 
them,  are  recorded  in  the  genealogical  tracts,  which  in  tliis  re- 
spect also  will  be  found  to  contain  many  important  items  of 
historical  information  not  entered  in  any  of  the  annals. 


Family 
names  first 
introduced 
.about  A.D. 
1000. 


Distinction 
between  a 
Oenealorjy 
and  a 
Pedigree. 


Previous  to  the  time  of  the  monarch  Brian  BoroimJie  (about 
the  year  1000),  there  was  no  general  system  of  family  names  in 
Erinn ;  but  every  man  took  the  name  either  of  his  father  or  his 
gi-andfather  for  a  surname.  Brian,  however,  established  a  new 
and  most  convenient  aiTangement,  namely,  that  families  in  fu- 
ture should  take  permanent  names,  either  those  of  their  imme- 
diate fathers,  or  of  any  person  more  remote  in  their  line  of 
pedigree.  And  thus  Muireadhach,  the  son  of  Cai'tliach,  took 
the  sui'name  of  Mac  Carthau/h  (now  Mac  Carthy) ;  '■'' Mac'' 
being  the  Gaedlihc  for  "son".  Toirdhealbhagh,  or  Turloch,  the 
grandson  of  Brian  himself,  took  the  surname  of  O'Brian,  or  the 
grandson  of  Brian,  "0"  being  the  GaedhHc  for  "grandson"; 
Cathbhar7%  the  grandson  of  Donnell,  took  the  name  of  O'Donnell ; 
Donnell,  the  grandson  of  Niall  Glunduhli^  took  the  siu'name 
of  O'Neill ;  Tadgh,  or  Teige,  the  grandson  of  Conor,  took  the 
name  of  O'Conor  (of  Connacht) ;  Donoch,  the  soil  of  Mui'chadh, 
or  Muroch,  took  the  surname  of  Mac  Muroch  of  Leinster; 
and  so  as  to  all  the  other  families  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  genealogists  always  made  a  distmction  between  a  genea- 
logy and  a  pedigree.  A  Genealogy,  according  to  them,  em- 
braced the  descent  of  a  family  and  its  relation  to  all  the  other 
families  that  descended  from  the  same  remote  parent-stock,  and 
who  took  a  distinct  tribe  name,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  Dal- 
cassians.  A  Pedigree  meant  only  the  rimning  up  of  the  line  of 
descent  of  any  one  of  those  families,  through  its  various  genera- 
tions, to  the  individual  from  whom  the  name  was  derived,  such 
as  the  line  of  O'Brien,  MacNamara,  O'Quinn,  etc.,  traced  up 
again  to  a  more  remote  ancestor,  such  as  Oilioll  Oluim,  without 
any  reference  to  relationship  with  the  other  families  descended 
from  the  same  remote  progenitor.  I  have  given  you  an  ex- 
ample of  a  Genealogy, — that  of  the  race  of  Oilioll  Oluim.  Now, 
the  principal  races  are  all  traced  in  the  same  way  in  the  great 
books  of  Genealogies.  The  Pedigrees  of  the  different  families 
are  afterwards  entei-ed,  beginning  with  the  individual  living  at 
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the  time  of  the  record,  and  tracing  his  descent  backwards  (from  lect.  x. 
son  to  father)  up  to  that  ancestor,  whoever  he  was,  from  whom  ~  7~ 
the  name  of  the  family  was  taken,  and  who  had  been  ah'eadj  Genealogies 
recorded  in  one  of  the  genealogies  as  the  ancestor  of  the  family.  Books."^*^ 

All  the  Genealogies,  as  a  general  rule,  are  made  to  begin,  as 
you  have  abeady  heard,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  or  at 
least,  from  Noah ;  and  you  are  aware,  from  what  I  have  told 
you  in  relation  to  O'Clery's  "  Succession  of  the  Kings",  how  the 
line  of  3Iilidh,  or  Milesius,  was  traced.  The  great  genealogical 
tracts  then  take  up  each  province  separately,  and  deal  with  all 
its  tribes,  one  after  another,  just  as  the  Dalcassians  are  dealt 
with  in  the  example  I  have  to-day  given  you. 

The  Book  of  Leinster  is,  as  you  know,  the  second  oldest  of 
our  existing  liistorical  MSS.,  the  genealogical  tracts  in  that 
book  having  been  written  into  it,  I  may  assert,  about  a.d.  1130. 
This  tract  comprises  sixty  closely- written  pages  of  that  cele- 
brated MS.  The  Book  of  Ballymote  (a.d.  1391)  contains  the 
same  tracts,  enlarged  and  continued.  The  same  tracts  again  occur, 
with  still  further  additions  and  continuations,  in  the  Book  of 
Lecain  (a.d.  1416);  and  among  the  additions  in  the  last  named 
book,  will  be  found  a  genealogy  of  the  Tuatlia  DS  Danann, 
the  race  anterior  to  the  Milesians.  I  need  hardly  observe  that, 
at  the  time  those  various  books  were  compiled,  these  tracts  were 
regarded  as  of  the  highest  authority,  as  they  have  been  ever 
since  among  Irish  scholars  and  historical  students;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  that  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  was  copied 
from  the  Saltair  of  Cashel  and  other  cotemporaneous  books. 

But  the  fullest  and  most  perfect  of  all  is  the  immense  Book  Mac  Fiibis' 
of  Genealogies,  compiled  in  the  years  1650  to  1666  (by  bemg  Ge°eaiogies 
copied  from  a  great  number  of  now  lost  local  records),  by  that 
Duhhaltach  Mac  Firbisigh,  or  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  whose  cha- 
racter and  works  (including  the  present  volume),  as  well  as 
whose  tragical  death,  I  have  already  described  to  you  in  a 
former  lecture. 

According  to  the  plan  I  have  observed  in  reference  to  the 
O'Clerys,  I  propose  to  make  you  acquainted  with  Mac  Firbis 
himself,  as  well  as  with  his  book,  and  the  reason,  as  well  as  the 
plan,  of  its  compilation,  by  reading  for  you,  in  translation,  as 
much  of  his  introduction  as  the  remainder  of  our  time  may 
permit  to  day.  And,  I  do  so  the  more  readily,  because  no  part 
of  it  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world,  and  it  contains  an  immense 
quantity  of  suggestion,  of  criticism,  and  of  positive  information, 
which  I  am  particularly  well  pleased  to  be  able  to  lay  before 
you,  upon  the  foundation  of  so  venerable  and  learned  an 
authority.  [See  the  original  of  this  Introduction  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, No.  LXXXVIL] 
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LECT.  Yii.       Mac  Firbis  begins  with  tlie  title  of  his  book,  which  is  expla- 

7,    irrr  natory  of  its  contents,  as  the  title  pages  of  books  in  the  seven- 

Book  of        teentli  century  generally  were : — 

Genealogies-  u 'p]-^g  kindred  and  genealogical  branches  of  every  colony 
that  took  possession  of  Erimi  irom  the  present  time  back  up 
to  Adam  (the  Fomorians,  the  Lochlanns,  and  the  Sax-Normans 
excepted,  only  as  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  history  of 
our  coimtry),  together  with  the  genealogies  of  the  saints,  and  the 
succession  of  the  kings  of  Ireland.  And,  lastly,  a  table  of  con- 
tents, in  which  are  arranged,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  sur- 
names and  the  noted  places  which  are  mentioned  in  this  book ; 
which  was  compiled  by  Duhhaltach  Mac  Firhisigh  of  Lecain, 
in  the  year  1650". 

The  author  then  continues : — 

"  Although  the  above  is  the  more  usual  manner  of  giving 
titles  (to  books)  in  these  times,  yet  we  shall  not  depart  from  the 
paths  of  our  ancestors,  the  old  pleasant  Irish  custom,  for  it  is  the 
plainest,  as  follows : — 

"  The  place,  time,  author,  and  cause  of  wiiting  this  book, 
are :  Its  place  is  the  College  of  Saint  Nicholas,  in  Galway ;  its 
time  is  the  time  of  the  religious  war  between  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  and  the  heretics  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England,  and, 
particularly,  the  year  of  the  age  of  Christ,  1650.  The  author 
of  it  is  Duhhaltach,  the  son  of  Gilla  Isa  Mor  Mac  Firhisigh, 
historian,  etc.,  of  Lecain  Mic  Firhisigh,  in  Tireragh  of  the 
Moy ;  and  the  cause  of  writing  the  same  book  is  to  magnify 
the  glory  of  God,  and  to  give  knowledge  to  all  men  in  general. 
"  It  may  happen  that  some  one  may  be  sm-prised  at  this 
work,  because  of  the  copiousness  of  the  pedigrees  that  appear 
in  it,  and  of  the  hvmdreds  of  families  that  are  counted  in  it,  up 
to  Adam,  in  the  order  of  their  relation  to  one  another.  Because 
I  myself  hear  people  saying  that  the  pedigrees  of  the  Gaedhils 
cannot  be  brought  thus  to  their  origin.  Whatever  is  their 
reason  for  saying  this,  we  might  give  it  an  answer,  if  we  thought 
it  worth  while,  but  that  is  not  our  present  object,  but  to  show 
the  truth,  on  the  authority  of  ancient  writings,  of  learned  elders, 
old  saints,  and  the  highest  seanachies  or  historians  of  Erinn, 
from  the  beginning  of  time  to  this  day.  This  is  a  thing  of 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  it  is  a  common  and  true  say- 
ing, in  the  ancient  and  pure  Gaedhlic  Books  of  Erinn,  showing 
the  classes  who  preserved  their  history.  Thus  do  they  say :  If 
there  be  any  one  Avho  shall  ask  who  preserved  the  history 
[Seanchus'],  let  him  know  that  they  were  very  ancient  and 
long-lived  old  men,  recording  elders  of  great  age,  whom  God 
permitted  to  preserve  and  hand  down  the  history  of  Erinn,  in 
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books,  in  succession,  one  after  anotlier,  from  the  Deluge  to  the  lect.  x. 
time  of  Saint  Patrick  (who  came  in  the  fourth  year  of  Laegh-  ^^^^  ^.^.^^^ , 
aire  Mac  Neill),  and  Colum  Cille,  and  Comhgall  oi  Benn-chah'  isookof 
[Bangor],  and  Finnen  of  Clonard,  and  the  other  saints  of  Erinn ;  *^«"'^^'°t;'e«- 
which  [liistory]  was  written  on  their  knees,  in  books,  and  which 
[history]  is  now  on  the  altars  of  the  saints,  in  their  houses  of 
writings  [libraries],  in  the  hands  of  sages  and  liistorians,  from 
that  time  for  ever. 

"  So  far  doth  the  foregoing  say,  but  it  is  more  at  large  in  the 
Leahhar  Gabhala;  and  that  is  a  book  that  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  confirm  this  fact.  Besides  that,  here,  in  particular,  are  the 
names  of  the  authors  of  the  liistory  and  the  other  poetry  [literary 
productions]  of  Erinn,  who  came  with  the  different  colonists, 
taken  on  the  authority  of  very  ancient  writings,  which  set  them 
down  thus : — 

'''•  Bacorhladltra  was  the  fijrst  teacher  of  Erinn,  and  Ollamh 
to  Partholan. 

"Figma,  the  poet  and  historian  of  the  Clanna-Nemheidh. 

'-'■Fathach,  the  poet  of  the  Firbolgs,  who  related  history, 
poetry,  and  stories  to  them. 

"  Cairbr^,  Aoi,  and  jiEdan,  were  the  poets  of  the  Tuatha  DS 
Danann,  for  history,  poems,  and  stories.  And  besides  that, 
the  greater  part  of  the  nobles  (or  higher  classes)  of  the  Tuatha 
De  Danann  were  full  of  learning  and  of  druidism. 
-  "  The  Gaedliils,  too,  were  not  a  people  that  were  without 
preservers  of  their  history  in  all  parts  through  which  they  passed : 
because  Fenias  Farsaidh,  their  ancestor,  was  a  prime  author  in 
all  the  languages ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  shoidd 
know  his  own  history.  So  it  was  with  Nel,  the  son  of  Fenias, 
in  Egypt,  [who  was  invited  by  Pharoah] .  So  Caicher,  the  di'uid, 
in  Scythia  and  in  Getulia,  and  between  them  (Egypt  and  Ge- 
tulia),  where  he  foretold  that  they  would  come  to  Erinn.  So  Mi- 
lesius  of  Spain,  who  was  named  Golam,  after  going  out  of  Spain 
into  Scythia,  and  from  that  to  Egypt,  and  parties  of  his  people 
learned  the  chief  arts  in  it  (Egypt) :  that  is,  Seudga,  Suirge,  and 
Sobairce,  in  the  arts ;  Maiitdn,  Falman,  Catcher,  in  druidism ; 
three  more  of  them  were  just  judging  judges,  that  is,  Gostin, 
Amergi7i,Q,n.di  Donn;  Amergin  Glungealthe  son  ofJViul,  Cacham, 
and  Cir  the  son  of  Cis,  were  the  three  poets  of  the  Milesians ; 
Amergin  and  Cacham  were  poets,  brehons,  historians,  and 
story-tellers ;  Cir,  the  son  of  Cis,  was  a  poet  and  a  story-teller 
[but  not  a  historian] ;  Onna  was  the  musician  and  harper  of 
the  Milesians,  as  given  in  the  Book  of  Invasions,  in  the  poem 
beginning,  '  The  two  sons  of  Mileadh  [Milesius] ,  of  honourable 
arts' 


t 
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LECT.  X.        "  Tlie  sons  of  Ugaine  3f6r  were,  some  of  tliem,  full  of  leani' 
. ,    ing,  as  is  evident  from  Hoighne  Rosgadacli,  tlie  son  of  Ugain^, 

Book  of        who  was  tlie  author  of  many  ancient  law  maxims. 

Genealogies.  u  Qllamli  Fodhla,  the  king  of  Erinn,  who  was  so  called  from 
the  extent  of  his  Ollamh  learning ;  for  Eochaidh  was  his  first 
name.  It  was  he  that  made  the  first  Feis  of  Tara,  which  was 
the  great  convocation  of  the  men  of  Erinn,  and  which  was  con- 
tinued by  the  kings  of  Erinn  from  that  down,  every  third  year, 
to  preserve  the  laws  and  rules,  and  to  purify  the  history  of 
Erinn,  and  to  write  it  in  the  Saltair  [or  psalter]  of  Tara,  that 
is,  the  Book  of  the  A7'd  High  [chief  king  or  monarch]  of  Erinn. 
"  Would  not  this  alone  be  sufficient  to  preserve  the  history  of 
any  kingdom,  no  matter  how  extensive  ?  But  it  is  not  that  they 
were  trusting  to  this  alone ;  for  it  is  not  recorded  that  there 
came  any  race  into  Ireland,  who  had  not  learned  men  to  pre- 
serve their  history, 

"  At  one  time,  in  the  time  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  there  were 
1200  poets  in  one  company;  another  time  1000;  another  time 
700,  as  was  the  case  in  the  time  o£  Aedh  Mac  AinmirS  [Hugh, 
the  son  of  Ainmire]  and  Colum  CilU;  and  besides,  in  every 
time,  between  these  periods,  Erinn  always  thought  that  she  had 
more  of  learned  men  in  her  than  she  wanted ;  so  that,  from  their 
numbers  and  their  pressure  [that  is,  the  tax  their  support  made 
necessary  upon  the  people],  it  was  attempted  to  banish  them  out 
of  Erinn  on  tlii'ee  different  occasions,  until  they  were  detained  by 
the  Ultonians  for  hospitality  sake.  This  is  evident  in  the  Amhra 
Cholum  Chilis,  who  [_Colum  Cille]  was  the  last  that  kept  them 
in  Ireland ;  and  Colum  CilU  distributed  a  poet  to  every  territory, 
and  a  poet  to  every  king,  in  order  to  Hgliten  the  burden  on  the 
people  in  general ;  so  that  there  were  people  in  their  following 
[that  is,  keeping  up  the  succession  of  the  ancient  professors  of 
poetry],  contemporary  with  every  generation,  to  preserve  the  his- 
tory and  events  of  the  country  at  this  time.  Not  these  alone, 
but  the  kings  and  saints,  and  churches  of  Erinn,  as  I  have  abeady 
stated,  preserved  the  history  in  like  manner. 

'■'■  Ferceir^tne,  the  poet;  Seancha,  the  son  oi Ailell;  JVeidS,  the 
son  o^Adlma;  and  ^f//ma  himself,  the  son  of  Uither;  Morann, 
son.  o£  3faon;  A  thairne,  the 'poet;  Cormac  Ua  Cuinn  [grandson 
of  Conn] ,  Cliief  King  of  Erinn ;  Cormac  Mac  Cuilennain,  King 
of  Munster;  Flann  Mainistreach ;  Eochaidh  O'FHnn;  Gilla 
na  Naemh  CDuinn,  etc.  Why  should  I  be  enumerating  them, 
for  they  cannot  be  counted  without  writmg  a  large  book  of  their 
names,  and  not  to  give  but  the  titles  of  the  tracts,  alone,  which 
they  wrote,  as  we  have  done  before  now.  However,  these  men 
preserved  the  history  until  latter  times,  say  about  500  or  600 
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years  ago,  tliat  is,  to  tlie  time  of  Brian  BoroimhS.     About  that    lect.  x. 
time  was  settled  tlie  greater  number  of  tlie  family  names  of  ^^^         , 
Erinn ;  and  certain  families  cliose  or  were  ordered  to  be  pro-  Book  of 
fessors  of  history  and  other  arts  at  that  time,  some  of  them  be-    ^^'^^  "^'^^^ 
fore,  and  some  after  that  time.     So  that  they  remain  in  the 
countries  of  Erinn,  with  the  chiefs  all  round,  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  their  genealogies,  and  history,  and  annals ;  and  to  com- 
pose noble  poems  on  these  histories,  also ;  and  also  to  preserve 
and  to  teach  every  instruction  that  is  difficult  or  obscure  in 
Gaedhlic,  that  is,  to  teach  the  reading  of  the  ancient  writings. 

"  Here  follow  the  names  of  a  number  of  these  historians, 
and  the  territories,  and  the  noble  families  for  whom  they 
speak  in  those  latter  times.  The  O'Mulchonries,  with  the 
Siol  Mvirray  (O'Connors)  round  Cruachain ;  another  portion  of 
them  in  Thomond ;  another  portion  in  Leinster ;  and  another 
portion  of  them  in  Annally  (Longford,  O'Ferrall's  country). 
The  Clann  Firhisigh,  in  Lower  Connacht,  and  in  Ihli  Fiachrach 
Moy ;  and  in  Ibh  Amlialghaidh ;  and  in  Cearra  (county  Sligo), 
and  Ibh  Fiacliracli  Aidhne,  and  in  Eaclitga ;  and  with  the  race 
of  Colla  Uais  (the  Mac  Donnells  of  Antrim)  ;  the  O'Duigenans, 
with  the  Clann  Maolruanaidh  (Mac  Dermotts,  Mac  Donachs, 
etc.) ;  and  with  the  Conmaicne  Maigli  rein.  The  O'Curnins, 
with  the  O'Ruarcs,  etc. ;  the  O'Dugans,  with  the  O'Kellys  of 
Ihh  Maink ;  the  O'Clerys  and  the  O'Cananns,  with  the  Cinel 
Conaill  m  Donegall ;  the  O'Luinins,  in  Fermanagh ;  the  O'Cler- 
cms,  with  the  Cinel  Eoghain  (Tyrone) ;  the  O'Duimns,  chiefly 
in  Munster,  i.  e.,  with  the  race  of  Eoglian  3I6v  (the  M'Carthys, 
etc.)  ;  the  Mac  an  Ghohhan  (a  name  now  Anglicised  "  Smith"), 
with  the  O'Kennedys  of  Ormond;  the  O'Riordans,  with  the 
O'Carrolls  and  others,  of  Ely ;  the  Mac  Curtins  and  Mac  Bro- 
dies,  in  Thomond;  the  Mac-Gilli-Kellys,  in  west  Connacht, 
with  the  O'Flaherties,  etc.  And  so  there  were  other  families  in 
Ireland  of  the  same  profession ;  and  it  was  obligatory  on  every 
one  of  them  who  followed  it,  to  purify  the  profession  \i.e.,  to 
drive  out  of  it  every  impropriety] . 

"  Along  with  these,  the  Judges  of  Banbha  used  to  be  in 
Hke  manner  preserving  the  history ;  for  a  man  could  not  be  a 
Judge  without  being  an  historian ;  and  he  is  not  an  historian 
without  being  a  Judge  in  the  Brethibh  Nimhedh,  that  is  the 
last  Books  of  the  works  [study]  of  the  Seanchaidhe  [Seanchies] 
or  historians,  and  of  the  Judges  themselves 

"  According  to  these  truthful  words,  we  believe  that  hence- 
forth no  wise  person  will  be  found  who  will  not  acknowledge 
that  it  is  feasible  to  bring  the  genealogies  of  the  Gaedhils  to 
their  origin,  to  Noah  and  to  Adam ;  and  if  he  does  not  believe 
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LECT.  X.  tliat,  may  lie  not  believe  tliat  lie  liimself  is  tlie  son  of  his  own 
Mac  Firbi '  f^^-^^^^'"  -^^^  tliere  IS  no  error  in  the  genealogical  history,  but 
Boob  of  as  it  was  left  from  father  to  son  in  succession,  one  after  another, 
.enea  ogies.  n  g^jj.g][y.  every  One  believes  the  Divine  Scriptures,  which  give 
a  similar  genealogy  to  the  men  of  the  world,  from  Adam  down 
to  Noah ;  and  the  genealogy  of  Christ  and  of  the  holy  fathers, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Church  [writings].  Let  him  believe 
this,  or  let  him  deny  God.  And  if  he  does  believe  this,  why 
should  he  not  believe  another  history,  of  which  there  has  been 
truthful  preservation,  like  the  liistory  of  Erinn  ?  I  say  truthful 
preservation,  for  it  is  not  only  that  they  [the  preservers  of  it] 
were  very  numerous,  as  we  said,  preserving  the  same,  but 
there  was  an  order  and  a  law  with  them  and  upon  them,  out  of 
which  they  could  not,  without  great  injury,  tell  lies  or  false- 
hoods, as  may  be  seen  in  the  Books  of  Fenechas  [Law]  of 
Fodhla  [Erinn],  and  in  the  degrees  of  the  poets  themselves, 
their  order,  and  their  laws.  For  there  was  not  in  Erinn  (until 
the  country  was  confounded)  a  laity  [of  a  territory] ,  nor  a  clergy 
of  a  church,  on  whom  there  was  not  some  particular  order  [lay 
or  ecclesiastical],  which  are  called  Gradha  [or  Degrees].  And 
it  was  obligatory  on  them  to  maintain  the  laws  of  these  degrees, 
under  the  pain  or  penalty  of  fine,  and  the  loss  of  their  dignity 
[and  privileges],  as  we  have  wiitten  in  oui'  Fenechas  [Law] 
V  ocabulary,  which  speaks  at  length  of  these  laws,  and  of  the 
laws  of  the  Gaedliils  in  general. 

"  The  historians  of  Erinn,  in  the  ancient  times,  will  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  the  Feinigh,  [or  story-tellers,]  and  those 
who  are  called  Aos  ddna  [or  poets]  at  this  day ;  for  it  was  at 
one  school  often  that  they  were  educated,  all  the  learned  of  Erinn. 
And  the  way  that  they  were  divided  was  into  seven  degrees : 
Ollamh,  Anrad,  Cli,  Cana,  Dos,  Macfuirmid,  Foclog,  were  the 
names  of  the  seven  degrees,  like  the  ecclesiastical  degrees,  such 
as  priest,  deacon,  sub-deacon,  etc.  The  Order  of  Poets,  was, 
'  among  its  other  laws,  obliged  to  be  pure  and  free  from  theft 
and  killing,  and  of  satirizing,  and  of  adultery,  and  of  every 
thing  that  would  be  a  reproach  to  their  learning,  as  it  is  found 
in  this  rann  (or  verse) : — 

"  Purity  of  hand,  bright  without  wounding, 
Purity  of  mouth,  without  poisonous  satire, 
Purity  of  learning,  without  reproach. 
Purity  of  '  husbandship'  [or  marriage] . 

"  Any  Seanchaidhe,  then,  whether  an  Ollamh,  an  Anrad,  or 
of  any  other  degree  of  them,  who  did  not  preserve  these  .puri- 
ties, lost  half  his  income  and  his  dignity,  according  to  law, 
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and  was  subject  to  heavy  penalties  beside ;  tlierefore,  it  is  not  to    lect.  x. 
be  siapposed  tliat  there  is  in  the  world  a  person  who  would  not  ^^^^  ^,.^^,^^^, 
prefer  to  tell  the  truth,  if  he  had  no  other  reason  than  the  fear  Book  of 
of  God  and  the  loss  of  his  dignity  and  his  income ;  and  it  is  not    ^^^^  °^ 
becoming  to  charge  partiality  upon  these  selected  historians  of 
the  nation.      However,  if  imworthy  people  wrote  falsehood, 
and  charged  it  to  an  historian,  it  might  become  a  reproach  to 
the  order  of  historians,  if  they  were  not  guarded,  and  did  not 
look  for  it,  to  see  whether  it   was  in    their  prime  books  of 
authority  that  those  writers  obtained  their  knowledge.     And 
that  is  what  is  proper  to  be  done  by  every  one,  both  the  lay 
scholar  and  the  professional  historian;  every  thing  of  which 
they  have  a  suspicion,  to  look  for  it,  and  if  they  do  not  find  it 
confirmed  in  good  books,  to  note  down  its  doubtfulness  along 
with  it,  as  I  myself  do  to  certain  races  hereafter  in  this  book : 
and  it  is  thus  that  the  historians  are  freed  from  the  errors  of 
other  parties,  should  these  be  cast  upon  them,  which  God 
forbid. 

"  The  historians  were  so  anxious  and  ardent  to  preserve  the 
history  of  Erinn,  that  the  descriptions  of  the  nobleness  and  dig- 
nified manners  of  the  people,  which  they  have  left  us,  however 
copious  they  may  be,  should  not  be  wondered  at ;  for  they  did 
not  refrain  from  writing  even  of  the  undignified  artizans,  and  of 
the  professors  of  the  healing  and  building  arts  of  the  ancient 
times, — as  shall  be  shown  below,  to  show  the  fidehty  of  the  his- 
torians and  the  error  of  those  who  make  such  assertions  as  [for 
instance]  that  there  were  no  stone  buildings  in  Erinn  until  the 
cominw  of  the  Danes  and  Ano^lo-Normans  into  it. 

"  Thus  saith  an  ancient  authority :  The  first  doctor,  the  first 
builder,  and  the  first  fisherman,  that  were  ever  in  Erinn,  were : — 

"  ^Capa,  for  the  healing  of  the  sick, 
In  his  time  was  all-powerful ; 
And  Liiasad,  the  cunning  builder, 
And  LaighnS,  the  fisherman. 

"  Eaba,ih.e  female  physician  who  accompanied  the  lady  Ceasair 
into  Erinn,  was  the  second  doctor;  Slanga,  the  son  of  Parthokm, 
was  the  third  doctor  that  came  into  Erinn  (with  Partholan)  ;  and 
Fergna,  the  grandson  of  Crithinbel,  was  the  fourth  doctor  who 
came  into  Erinn  (with  Nemed).  The  doctors  of  the  Firbolgs 
were,  Dubhcla  DuhhlosacJi,  Codan  Corinchisnech,  and  Fingin 
Fisiocdha,  MainS,  the  son  of  Gressach,  and  Aongus  Antemmach. 
The  doctors  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  were,  Dianceaht,  Air- 
medh,  Miacli,  etc. 

"  Of  ancient  builders,  the  following  are  the  names  of  a  few,  who 
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were  styled  tlie  builders  of  the  cliief  stone  edifices  (of  tlie  world) : 
„    ^  "  Ailian  was  Solomon's  stone-builder ;  Cabur  was  the   stone- 

Book  of  builder  of  Tara ;  Barnab  was  the  stone-builder  of  Jerico ;  Bacus 
was  the  rath-builder  of  Nimrod ;  Cidoin,  or  Cidoim,  was  Curoi 
(Mac  Daires)  stone-builder ;  Cir  was  the  stone-builder  of  Rome  ; 
Arond  was  the  stone-builder  of  Jerusalem ;  Oilen  was  the  stone- 
builder  of  Constantinople ;  Bole,  the  son  of  Blar,  was  the  rath- 
builder  of  Cruachain ;  Goll,  of  Clochar,  was  stone-builder  to 
Nadfraich  [king  of  Mmister  at  the  close  of  the  foiu-th  century]  ; 
Casruba  was  the  stone-builder  of  Ailiac  \^Ailinn?~\  ;  Ringin,  or 
Rigrin,  and  Gahhlan,  the  son  of  Ua  Gairbh,  were  the  stone- 
builders  of  Aileach;  Troighleathan  was  the  rath-builder  of  Tara; 
JBainche,  or  Bainchne,  the  son  of  Dobru,  was  the  rath-builder  of 
Emania ;  Balur,  the  son  of  Buanlamh,  was  the  builder  of  Rath 
Breise;  Cricil,  the  son  of  Duhhchruit,  was  the  builder  of  the 
Rath  of  Ailinn. 

[This  list  of  names  is  repeated  here  in  verse  by  Donnell,  the 
son  of  Flannacan,  king  of  Fer-li  (?),  about  the  year  1000]. 

"  We  could  find  a  countless  number  of  the  ancient  edifices  of 
Erinn  to  name  besides  these  above,  and  the  builders  who 
erected  them,  and  the  kings  and  noble  chiefs  for  whom  they 
were  built,  but  that  they  would  be  too  tedious  to  mention  here. 
Look  at  the  Book  of  Conquests  if  you  wish  to  discover  them ; 
and  we  have  evidence  of  their  having  been  built  like  the  edifices 
of  other  kingdoms  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  built ; — and 
why  should  they  not  ?  for  there  came  no  colony  into  Erinn  but 
from  the  eastern  world,  as  from  Spain,  etc. ;  and  it  would  be 
strange  if  such  deficiency  of  intellect  should  mark  the  parties 
who  came  into  Ireland,  since  they  had  the  coiu'age  to  seek  and 
take  the  country,  as  that  they  should  not  have  the  sense  to  form 
their  residences  and  dwellings  after  the  manner  of  the  countries 
from  which  they  originally  went  forth,  or  through  which  they 
travelled ;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  they  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  style  of  buildings  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  after 
having  passed  through  such  travels  as  they  did — from  Scythia,  ■^. 

from  Egypt,  from  Greece  and  Athens,  from  Felesdine  [sic;  qu.  '|' 

for  Palestine?]  from  Spain,  etc.,  into  Erinn.  jt 

"  And  if  those  colonists  of  ancient  Erinn  erected  buildings  | 

in  the  country  similar  to  those  of  the  countries  through  which 
they  came,  as  it  is  likely  they  did,  what  is  the  reason  that  the 
fact  is  doubted  ?  There  is  no  reason,  but  because  there  are  not 
lime-built  walls  standing  in  the  places  where  they  were  erected, 
fifteen  hundi-ed,  two  thousand,  or  three  thousand  years  ago; 
when  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  are  not,  since,  in  much  shorter 
spaces  of  time  than  these,  the  land  grows  over  buildings,  when 
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once  they  are  broken  down,  or  fall  of  their  own  accord,  from    lect.  x. 

"  In  proof  of  this,  I  have  myself  seen,  within  the  last  sixteen  Book  of 
years,  lofty  lime-bnilt  castles,  built  of  lime-stone ;  and  at  this  day,    *^"'''*  °'°^^^' 
after  they  have  fallen,  there  remains  nothing  of  them  but  an 
earthen  mound  to  mark  their  sites,  nor  could  even  the  anti- 
quarians easily  discover  that  any  edifices  had  ever  stood  there 
at  all. 

"  Compare  these  to  the  buildings  which  were  erected  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  years  ago,  one  with  another ;  and  it  is 
no  wonder,  should  this  be  done,  except  for  the  superiority  of 
the  ancient  building  over  the  modern,  that  not  a  stone,  nor  an 
elevation  of  the  ground  should  mark  their  situation.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  for,  such  is  the  stability  of  the  old  build- 
ings, that  there  are  immense  royal  ratlis  [or  palaces]  and  forts 
[_Lios]  throughout  Erinn,  in  which  there  are  numerous  hewn 
and  polished  stones,  and  cellars  and  apartments  under  grovmd, 
within  their  walls ;  such  as  there  are  in  Rath  Maoilcatha,  in 
Castle  Conor,  and  in  Bally  O'Dowda,  in  Tireragh,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Moy.  There  are  nine  smooth  stone  cellars  under  the 
walls  of  this  rath ;  and  I  have  been  inside  it,  and  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  oldest  raths  in  Erinn ;  and  its  walls  are  of  the  height 
of  a  good  cow-keep  still.  I  leave  this,  however,  and  many 
other  things  of  the  kind,  to  the  learned  to  discuss,  and  I  shall 
return  to  my  first  intention,  namely,  the  defence  of  the  fidelity 
of  our  history,  to  which  the  ignorant  do  an  additional  injustice, 
by  saying  that  it  carries  [the  genealogies  of  all]  the  men  of 
Erinn  up  to  the  sons  of  Milesius. 

"  They  will  acknowledge  their  own  falsehood  in  this  matter,  if 
they  will  but  see  the  number  of  alien  races  which  are  given  in 
this  book  alone,  which  are  not  carried  up  to  the  sons  of  Mile- 
sius, as  may  be  seen  in  several  places  in  the  body  of  the  book, 
and  let  them  compare  them  with  one  another. 

*'  Here,  too,  is  the  distinction  which  the  profound  historians 
draw  between  the  three  different  races  which  are  in  Erinn — 
that  is,  between  the  descendants  of  the  Firbolgs,  Fir  Domh- 
nanns  and  Gailiims,  and  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  and  the 
Milesians. 

"  Every  one  who  is  white  [of  skin],  brown  [of  hair],  bold, 
honovu-able,  daring,  prosperous,  bountiful  in  the  bestowal  of 
property,  wealth,  and  rings,  and  who  is  not  afraid  of  battle  or 
combat ;  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Milesius,  in 
Erinn. 

"Every  one  who  is  fair-haired,  vengeful,  large;  and  every 
plunderer ;  every  musical  person ;  the  professors  of  musical  and 
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entertaining  performances ;  who  are  adepts  in  all  Druidical  and 
magical  arts;  tliey  are  the  descendants  of  the  TuatJia  De 
Danann,  in  Erinn. 

"  Every  one  who  is  black-haired,  who  is  a  tattler,  guileful, 
tale-telHng,  noisy,  contemptible ;  every  wretched,  mean,  stroll- 
ing, unsteady,  harsh,  and  inhospitable  person;  every  slave, 
every  mean  thief,  every  churl,  every  one  who  loves  not  to  listen 
to  music  and  entertainment,  the  distiu'bers  of  every  council  and 
every  assembly,  and  the  promoters  of  discord  among  people, 
these  are  the  descendants  of  the  Firbolsfs,  of  the  Gailiuns,  of 
LiogairnS,  and  of  the  F{r  DomJmanns,  m  Erinn.  But,  however, 
the  descendants  of  the  Firbolgs  are  the  most  numerous  of  all  these. 

[This  is  summed  up  in  verse  here,  but  we  pass  it  for  the 
present.] 

"  This  is  taken  from  an  old  book.  However,  that  it  is  possible 
to  identify  a  race  by  their  personal  appearance  and  their  dis- 
positions I  do  not  take  upon  myself  positively  to  say ;  though  it 
may  have  been  true  in  the  ancient  times,  until  the  races  subse- 
quently became  repeatedly  intermixed.  For  we  daily  see,  in  our 
own  time,  and  we  often  hear  it  from  our  old  people,  a  similitude 
of  people,  a  similitude  of  form,  character,  and  names,  in  some 
families  in  Erinn,  with  others ;  and  not  only  is  tliis  so,  but  it  is 
said  that  the  people  of  every  country  have  a  resemblance  to 
each  other,  and  that  they  all  have  some  one  peculiar  character- 
istic by  which  they  are  known,  as  may  be  understood  from  this 
poem : — 

"  For  building,  the  noble  Jews  are  found, 
And  for  truly  fierce  envy ; 
For  size,  the  gviileless  Armenians, 
And  for  firmness,  the  Saracens ; 
For  acuteness  and  valour,  the  Greeks ; 
For  excessive  pride,  the  Romans ; 
For  dullness,  the  creeping  Saxons ; 
For  haughtiness,  the  Spaniards ; 
For  covetousness  and  revenge,  the  French ; 
And  for  anger,  the  true  Britons. — 
Such  is  the  true  knowledge  of  the  trees. — 
For  gluttony,  the  Danes,  and  for  commerce ; 
For  high  spirit  the  Ficts  are  not  unknown ; 
And  for  beauty  and  amourousness,  the  Gsedliils ; — 
As  Giolla-na-naemli  says  in  verse, 
A  fair  and  pleasing  composition. 

"  We  believe  that  it  is  more  likely  to  find  the  resemblance  in 
Erinn  (than    anywhere  else),  because  there  is  a  law  in  the 
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Seanchas  3I6r,  ordered  by  St.  Patrick,  wliich  says,  that  if  it   lect.  x. 
should  happen  that  a  woman  knew  two  men,  at  the  time  of  her  ^^^      . , 
conception, — so  that  she  could  not  know  which  of  them  was  the  Book  of 
father  of  the  child  begotten  at  that  time, — the  law  says,  if  the    ''"'"*  °^'^*' 
child  cannot  be  affiliated  on  the  true  father  by  any  other  mode, 
that  he  is  to  be  borne  with  for  three  years,  until  he  shall  be- 
tray family  hkeness,  family  voice,  and  family  disposition ;  and 
the  wom.an  was  thus  assisted  to  identify  liim  as  the  father  to 
whom  these  characteristics  bore  the  closest  resemblance ;  as  it  is 
supposed  that  it  is  to  him  whom  he  the  more  resembles  he 
belongs.     And  as  this  has  been  laid  down  in  St.  Patrick's  law, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  be  a  remarkable  distinction  of 
some  families  more  than  others.     And  though  it  may  not  be 
found  true  in  all  cases,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  reason 
in  it.     And,  further,  it  is  an  argument  against  the  people  who 
say  that  there  is  no  family  in  this  country  which  the  genealo- 
gists do  not  trace  wp  to  the  sons  of  Milesius.  And  notwithstand- 
ing this,  even  though  it  were  so,  it  would  be  no  wonder ;  for,  if 
a  man  will  look  at  the  sons  of  Milesius,  and  the  great  families 
that  sprung  from  them  in  Erinn  and  in  Scotland,  and  how  few 
of  them  exist  at  this  day,  he  will  not  wonder  that  people  inferior 
to  them,  who  had  been  a  long  time  imder  them,  should  not  ex- 
ist ;  for  it  is  the  custom  of  the  nobles,  when  their  own  children 
and  famihes  multiply,  to  suppress,  blight,  and  exterminate  their 
farmers  and  followers. 

"  Examine  Erinn  and  the  whole  world,  and  there  is  no  end 
to  the  number  of  examples  of  this  kind  to  be  found ;  so  that  it 
would  be  no  wonder  that  the  number  of  genealogies  which  are 
in  Erinn  at  this  day  were  earned  up  to  Milesius. 

"  It  having  been  the  custom  of  the  genealogists  to  give  dis- 
tinct names  of  books  according  to  their  variety,  to  the  [tracts 
which  relate  to  the]  Gaedliils,  who  alone  were  the  particular 
objects  of  their  care  ;  such  as  the  Book  of  Connacht,  the  Book 
of  Ulster,  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  the  Book  of  Munster,  I 
shall,  in  like  manner,  divide  and  classify  tliis  book.  I  will  di- 
vide it  into  different  books,  according  to  the  nmnber  of  the  con- 
quests of  Erinn  before  the  Gacdhils,  and  according  to  the  number 
of  the  three  sons  of  Milesius  of  Spain,  who  took  the  sovereignty 
of  Erinn ;  a  book  for  the  saints,  and  a  book  for  the  Fomorians, 
Lochlanns  or  Danes,  and  the  Normans,  and  Anglo-Normans, 
old  and  new,  after  them. 

"  I  shall  devote  the  first  book  to  Partholaii,  who  first  took 
possession  of  Erinn  after  the  Deluge,  devoting  the  beginning 
of  it  to  the  coming  of  the  lady  Ceasair,  as  they  are  not  worth 
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dividing;  tlie  second,  to  Nemed;  the  tliird,  to  the  Firbolgs; 
the  fourth,  to  the  Tuatha  De  Danann;  the  fifth,  to  the  Gaedhils, 
and  all  the  sons  of  Milesius,  thovigh  it  is  only  of  the  race  of 
Eremon  it  treats,  till  they  are  finished ;  and  this  book  is  larger 
than  seven  books  of  the  old  division,  because  it  contains  more 
than  they  did,  and  it  is  more  copious  than  ever  it  [that  is,  than 
ever  this  branch  of  the  Gaedhlic  genealogies]  was  before.  The 
sixth  book,  to  the  race  of  Ir,  and  the  Dal  Fiatacli;  these  are 
also  of  the  race  of  Eremon,  and  occupants  of  the  same  country 
of  Ulster  for  a  long  time.  The  seventh  book,  to  the  race  of 
Eber,  and  the  descendants  of  Lughaidh,  the  son  of  Ith;  for 
Munster  is  the  original  coimtry  of  both.  The  eighth  book,  to 
the  saints  of  Erinn.  The  ninth  and  last  book,  to  the  Fomo- 
rians,  the  Lochlanns,  and  the  Normans. 

"As  to  the  arrangement  of  our  book — O  reader !  if  you 
are  not  pleased  with  placing  the  younger  before  the  elder,  I  do 
not  deny  that  you  will  often  find  it  so  in  it,  from  Fenias  Far- 
saidh  down.  Behold  the  sons  of  Fenias  himself:  that  A^td,  the 
younger,  has  been  from  the  beginning  spoken  of  with  pre- 
ference by  the  historians,  while  Naenbal,  the  elder,  is  little 
spoken  of. 

"  Eremon,  too,  the  son  of  Milesius,  is  placed  in  it  before  the 
rest  of  the  sons  of  Milesius,  who  were  older  than  him ;  and 
there  is  no  computing  the  number  of  such  cases  contained  in  it, 
down  to  the  latter  families  which  we  have  at  this  day. 

"  See  how  the  historians  of  Munster  place  the  Mac  Carthys 
before  the  O'SuUivans,  who  are  their  seniors  in  descent,  and 
the  O'Briens  before  their  seniors  the  Mac  Mahons. 

"  Other  books  of  the  northern  half  of  Ermn,  as  well  as 
Doctor  Keting,  place  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  and  his  de- 
scendants, though  junior,  before  the  rest  of  his  brothers,  his 
seniors. 

"  See  how  Duach  Galach,  the  youngest  son  of  Brian,  took 
precedence  of  the  other  three-and-twenty  sons,  his  seniors. 

"  The  historians  of  the  Siol  Muiredhaigli,  place  the  O'Conors 
(of  Connacht)  before  their  seniors. 

"  The  Ulidians  place  Mac  Aonghusa  (or  Magenis),  of  the 
race  of  Conall  Cearnacli^  before  the  descendants  of  Conor,  the 
king,  because  Conall's  descendants  were  the  more  distmguished ; 
and  it  was  the  same  as  regarded  many  other  families,  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  And  if  these  are  allowed  to 
be  proper,  why  not  I  have  a  right  to  follow  the  same  course  ? 

"  And  further,  should  any  one  suppose  that  this  is  an  ar- 
bitrary proceeding,  I  can  assm-e  him  it  is  not ;  and  that  very 
often  it  cannot  be  avoided,  where  the  descent  of  many  tribes 
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and  races  has  become  complicated ;  so  that,  in  order  to  separate  lect.  x 
them,  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  pass  over  the  senior,  and  ^.  , 
write  of  the  jmiior  fii'st,  and  then  to  return  to  the  senior  again.  Book  of 

"  Understand,  moreover,  O  reader !  that  it  was  a  law  in  '^^'^^^"^"^^^ 
Erinn  to  raise  the  junior  sometimes  to  the  chiefship,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  senior,  as  the  following  Rule  of  Law,  taken  from 
the  Seanchas  Mor,  and  from  the  Fenechas  in  common,  says: 
'  The  senior  to  the  tribe,  the  powerful  to  the  chiefship,  the  wise 
to  the  Church'.  That  is,  the  senior  person  of  the  tribe  is  to  be 
put  at  the  head  of  that  tribe  or  family,  alone ;  the  man  who  has 
most  supporters  and  power,  if  he  be  equally  noble  with  his 
senior,  to  be  placed  in  the  chiefship  or  lordship ;  and  the  wisest 
man  to  be  raised  to  the  supreme  rule  of  the  Church. 

"  However,  if  the  senior  be  the  more  wealthy  and  powerful, 
or  if  there  be  no  junior  of  more  wealth  and  power  than  him, 
according  to  the  law,  then  he  takes  the  chiefship.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  same  as  what  has  been  already  said. 

"  There  is  a  common  verse,  which  is  repeated,  to  prove  that 
it  is  lawful  that  an  ehgible  junior  ought  to  be  elevated  to  the 
sovereignty,  in  preference  to  any  number  of  liis  seniors,  who 
were  deficient  in  the  lawful  requirements. 

'  Though  there  be  nine  in  the  line. 
Between  a  good  son  and  the  sovereignty, 
It  is  the  right  and  proper  rule 
That  he  be  forthwith  inau grated'. 

o 

"  And  it  is,  therefore,  sometimes  proper  that  the  junior  be 
elevated  to  the  sovereignty.  Why,  then,  if  one  should  choose  it, 
that  he  should  not  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  book  ?  And, 
besides,  it  would  be  an  unbecoming  arrangement  to  place  the 
most  important  of  the  guests  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  while  all 
the  rest,  even  though  they  were  his  elder  brothers,  were  placed 
at  the  head,  when  they  are  not  kings. 

"  See,  too,  how  the  ignoble  of  descent  are  now  placed  in  high 
positions  in  Erinn,  in  preference  to  the  nobles,  because  they 
possess  worldly  wealth,  which  is  more  to  be  wondered  at  than 
the  above ;  and  it  is  a  far  greater  insult  to  the  native  nobles  of 
Erinn  than  any  arrangement  of  their  genealogies  which  we  may 
happen  to  make,  particularly  as  we  receive  no  remuneration 
from  any  one  of  them.  I  pray  them,  therefore,  to  excuse  their 
devoted  servant  Diihhaltach  Mae  Firbisig7i\ 

I  have  stated,  in  a-  former  lecture,  that  the  autograph  of  3Iac 
Firhisiglis  Book,  which  is  written  on  paper,  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  Roden,  and  that  I  made  a  fac-simile  copy  of  it 
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LECT.  X.   for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  the  year  1836.      I  have  only 

.         to  add,  as  before,  with  respect  to  the  other  books,  a  calculation 

Book  of        of  the  extent  of  the  Gcedlilic  text  of  this  book,  estimated,  as  before, 

Genealogies.  -^^  reference  to  the  size  of  the  pages  of  O'Donovan's  Annals  of 

the  Four  Masters,  supposing  the  Irish  text  alone  were  printed 

at  full  length,  that  it  would  make  about  1300  pages. 


You  will  now,  I  think,  be  able  to  comprehend  why  it  is  that 
I  have  attached  so  much  importance  to  the  genealogical  tracts ; 
and  you,  perhaps,  already  feel  with  me  that  by  the  future  histo- 
rian these  great  records  will  not  be  found  less  valuable  than  any 
of  the  annals  themselves,  to  the  accuracy  of  which  they  supply 
a  check  so  invaluable  in  the  comparison  of  historical  materials. 
The  last,  the  most  perfect,  and  the  greatest  of  these  works  is  Mac 
Firbis's  vast  collection. 

Mac  Firbis  found  the  great  lines  and  general  ramifications  of 
the  Gaedhlic  genealogies,  already  brought  down,  in  the  Books  of 
Leinster,  Ballymote,  and  Lecan,  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  These  he  continued  down  to  his  own  time,  from  a.d. 
1650  to  1666,  with  most  important  additions,  collected  evi- 
dently from  various  local  records  and  private  family  documents, 
as  well  as  from  the  State  Papers  in  the  pubhc  ofiices  in  Dublin, 
to  which  he  seems  to  have  had  access,  probably  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Sir  James  Ware. 

His  book  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  national  genealogical  com- 
pilation in  the  world ;  and  when  we  remember  his  great  age  at 
the  time  of  its  compilation,  and  that  he  neither  received  nor  ex- 
pected reward  from  any  one, — that  he  wi'ote  his  book  (as  he 
himself  says) ,  simply  for  the  enlightenment  of  his  countrymen, 
the  honour  of  his  country,  and  the  glory  of  God, — we  cannot 
but  feel  admiration  for  his  enthusiasm  and  piety,  and  venera- 
tion for  the  man  who  determined  to  close  his  life  by  bequeath- 
ing this  precious  legacy  to  his  native  land. 


LECTURE  XI. 

[Delivered  June  19,  1856.] 

Of  the  existing  pieces  of  detailed  History  in  the  Gaedhlic  Language.  The  History 
of  the  Origin  of  the  Boromean  Tribute.  The  History  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Danes  and  the  Gaedhils.  The  History  of  the  Wars  of  Thomond.  The  "Book 
of  Munster".  Of  the  Historic  Tales  appointed  to  be  recited  by  the  Poets  and 
Ollarahs.  Of  the  legal  education  of  the  Ollamh.  The  Historic  Tales, 
with  Examples.  1.  Of  tlie  Catha,  or  Battles.  The  "  Battle  oi  Mdgh  Tui- 
readh".     The  "  Battle  of  Mdgh  Tuireadh  of  the  Fomorians". 

In  tlie  previous  part  of  tliis  course,  we  have  already  disposed  of 
the  series  of  the  Annals,  the  foundation  of  our  yet  vm written 
history.  You  have  also  heard  something  of  the  general  contents 
of  the  great  books  of  GaedliHc  manuscripts  still  preserved,  and 
I  have  endeavoured  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  these 
great  remains  of  our  ancient  literature.  Before  I  proceed  to 
give  an  account  of  the  compositions  I  have  termed  Historic 
Tales,  in  which  so  vast  a  body  of  information  is  to  be  found  as 
to  the  details  of  isolated  occurrences,  and  the  life  and  exploits 
of  particvilar  historic  personages,  I  have  still  to  introduce  to 
your  notice  a  few  works  of  a  yet  more  important  character. 
When  I  explained  to  you  the  nature  of  the  meagre  entries  of 
which  the  earlier  Annals  for  the  most  part  consist,  I  told  you 
that  the  intention  of  their  compilers  was  confined  to  a  record  of 
mere  dates  of  the  more  remarkable  historical  events,  and  of  the 
succession  and  deaths  of  the  Chiefs,  Kings,  Bishops,  and  Saints. 
They  omitted  the  details  of  the  events  thus  recorded,  and  of  the 
lives  of  the  sages  and  rulers  of  Erinn  in  these  general  annals, 
because  such  details  formed  the  subject  of  compositions  of  an- 
other kind.  There  were  many  extensive  local  histories  regu- 
larly kept,  and  many  enlarged  accounts  of  important  historical 
events,  which  filled  up  what  was  wanted  in  the  general  annals. 
Of  those  systematic  historical  compositions,  embracing  accoimts 
of  events  extending  over  a  considerable  number  of  years  or  ge- 
nerations, many  are  known  to  have  existed,  but  a  few  only  have 
come  down  to  us.  These  few  are,  however,  tracts  so  much 
larger  in  extent,  and  so  much  more  ambitious  in  their  aim,  than 
the  pieces  I  have  classed  under  the  name  of  Historic  Tales,  that 
they  demand  our  notice  in  somewhat  greater  detail.  And  as 
they  rank  in  importance  next  to  the  Annals  and  the  great  Books 
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tECT.  XI.  of  Genealogy  themselves,  it  is  to  these  pieces  that  I  have  now 

to  direct  your  attention.     These  larger  tracts,  then,  of  which  I 

existing  oki   am  aboiit  to  speak,  are  those  which  may  be  distinguished  from 

torie?'hi  the  ^l^^  Smaller  picces,  recording  only  isolated  events,  exploits,  and 

laifni'a'.Tc      battlcs,  in  so  far  as  they  form  connected  narratives  of  the  history 

of  the  whole  country,  or  of  some  large  portion  of  it,  throughout 

a  series  of  years.  They  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  complete 

pieces  of  history  so  far  as  they  go,  and  were,  no  doubt,  intended 

to  form  a  portion  of  the  full  and  complete  history  of  the  country, 

of  which  the  Annals  embrace  but  the  meagre  outline. 

onh^OR^-^^  'T-'^®  ^^'^*  °f  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  pieces  to  which  I  shall  call  your  at- 
iGiN  OF  THE  tention,  is  one  covering  a  considerable  space  of  time,  and  chiefly, 
triblte.  if  not  entirely,  within  the  acknowledged  historic  period.  It  is 
the  remarkable  history  which  gives  an  account  of  the  Origin  of 
the  BoROMEAN  Tribute,  so  long  the  source  of  such  fierce  in- 
ternal warfare  among  the  princes  of  Erinn ;  and  which  details 
the  chief  contests,  battles,  and  social  broils  to  which  that  tribute 
gave  rise,  from  the  period  of  its  imposition  in  the  first  centmy, 
to  its  final  remission  in  the  seventh. 

About  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  the  mere  rent-payers 
and  unprivileged  classes  of  Erinn,  the  Aitheach  Tuatha  (a  word 
incorrectly  Anglicised  "  Attacots"),  rose  up  against  their  lords, 
and  by  a  sudden  rebellion  succeeded  in  overthrowing  their  power, 
and  even  in  destroying  the  chief  part  of  the  nobility,  together 
with  the  monarch  Fiacha,  in  whose  stead  they  placed  their  own 
leader,  Caii'hrS  Cinn-Cait  [Carbry  Cat-head],  on  the  throne. 
Cairhre  reigned  five  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Elim  Mac 
Conrach,  one  of  the  Rudrician  race.  This  EHm  reigned  over 
Erinn  for  twenty  years,  after  which  he  was  at  last  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Acaill  (a  place  now  known  as  the  hill  of  Skreen,  near 
Tara)  by  Tuathal  TeacJdmar,  son  of  the  former  or  legitimate 
monarch  Fiacha.  Tuathal  assumed  the  sovereignty  with  the 
hearty  good  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  who  were  tired 
out  by  the  inability  of  the  usurpmg  rider  to  govern  the  nation 
in  peace  and  order.  He  immediately  set  about  consolidating  his 
power,  by  reducing  to  obedience  all  such  chiefs  as  remained  still 
favourable  to  the  revolutionary  cause;  and,  having  fully  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  this  work,  he  formally  received  at  last 
the  solemn  allegiance  of  his  subjects,  and  sat  down  in  full  power 
and  honour  in  the  palace  of  the  kings  at  Tara. 

Tuathal  had,  at  this  time,  two  beautiful  marriageable  daugh- 
ters, named  Fithir  and  Dairine.  Fochaidh  Aincheann,  the  king 
of  Leinster,  sought  and  obtained  the  hand  of  the  younger 
daughter  Dairine,  and,  after  their  nuptials,  carried  her  home  to 
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his  palace  at  Naas,  in  Leinster.     Some  time  afterwards  lais  peo-  lect.  xi. 
pie  persuaded  him  that  he  had  made  a  bad  selection,  and  that  ^^^^  ^^. 
the  elder  was  the  better  of  the  two  sisters,  upon  which  Eochaidh  of  the  or- 
resolved  by  a  stratagem  to  obtain  the  other  daughter  too.     For  bouom'eIn'' 
this  purpose,  he  shut  up  his  young  queen  in  a  secret  chamber  of '^'"^°'''^- 
his  jjalace,  at  the  same  time  giving  out  that  she  was  dead ;  after 
which  he  repaired  to  Tara,  told  the  monarch   Tuathal  that 
Dairine  was  dead,  and  expressed  his  great  anxiety  to  continue 
the  alliance  by  espousing  the  other  daughter.     To  tliis  Tuathal 
gave  his  consent,  and  Eochaidh  returned  again  to  his  own  court 
with  a  new  bride. 

After  some  time  the  injm^ed  lady,  Dairine,  contrived  to 
make  her  escape  from  her  confinement,  and  quite  unexpectedly 
made  her  appearance  in  the  presence  of  her  faithless  husband 
and  his  new  wife.  The  deceived  sister,  on  seeing  her  ahve 
and  well,  for  the  first  time  knew  how  falsely  both  had  been 
dealt  with,  and,  struck  with  horror,  disgust,  and  shame,  fell 
dead  on  the  spot.  Dairine  was  no  less  affected  by  the  treachery 
of  her  husband  and  the  death  of  her  sister ;  she  returned  to  her 
solitary  chamber,  and  in  a  short  time  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  monarch  Tuathal  hscving  heard  of  the  insult  put  upon 
his  two  daughters,  and  their  untimely  death,  forthwith  raised  a 
powerful  force,  marched  into  Leinster,  burned  and  ravaged  the 
whole  province  to  its  uttermost  boundaries,  and  then  compelled 
the  king  and  his  people  to  bind  themselves  and  their  descendants 
for  ever  to  the  payment  of  a  triennial  tribute  to  the  monarch 
of  Erinn.  This  tribute  he  fixed  to  consist  of  five  thousand 
ounces  of  silver,  five  thousand  cloaks,  five  thousand  fat  cows, 
five  thousand  fat  hogs,  five  thousand  fat  wethers,  and  five  thou- 
sand large  vessels  of  brass  or  bronze. 

This  was  what  was  called  the  "  Boromean  Tribute" ;  as  it 
was  named  from  the  great  number  of  cows  paid  in  it, — bo  being 
the  Gaedhlic  for  a  cow. 

The  levying  of  this  degrading  and  oppressive  tribute  by  the 
successive  monarchs  of  Erinn,  was  the  cause  of  periodical  san- 
guinary conflicts,  from  Tuathal's  time  down  to  the  reign  of 
Finnachta  the  Festive,  who,  about  the  year  680,  abolished  it, 
at  the  persuasion  of  St.  Moling  of  Tigh  Moling  (now  St.  Mul- 
len's, in  the  county  of  Carlow),  though  against  the  will  of  St. 
Adamnan,  who  was  then  the  friend  and  confessor  of  the  mo- 
narch. The  tribute  was,  however,  revived  and  again  levied  by 
Brian,  the  son  of  Chineidigh,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  as  a  punishment  for  the  adherence  of  Leinster  to  the 
Danish  cause :  and  it  was  from  this  circumstance  that  he  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  Boroimhe. 
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LECT.    XI. 

The  History 
of  the  Or- 
igin OF  THE 
boromean 
Tribute. 


Of  the  tract  devoted  to  the  history  of  this  tribute  we  have  a 
most  valuable  copy  in  the  Book  of  Lecain,  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy ;  but  we  have  a  still  more  valuable  copy, 
because  much  older,  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  a  manuscript  of 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  preserved  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  most  important  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  History  of 
the  Boromean  Tribute,  because  by  far  the  most  detailed,  is  the 
battle  of  Dun  Bole/,  near  Bealach  Conglcds  [now  Baltinglass], 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  This  battle  was  fought  in  the 
year  594,  between  the  monarch  of  Erinn,  Aedh  [Hugh],  the 
son  of  Ainmire,  and  the  celebrated  Bran  Duhli,  King  of 
Leinster,  in  which  the  monarch  was  slain,  and  his  forces 
routed  and  slaughtered. 


The  History 
of  the  Wars 

OP  THE 

Danes 

WITH  THE 
GAEDHIL.S. 


The  next  great  epoch  of  our  history  has  been  described  in 
another  similar  piece.  I  allude  to  that  long  period,  extending 
over  more  than  two  hundi-ed  years,  during  which  the  Danish 
and  other  Scandinavian  hordes  continued  to  pour  an  almost  in- 
cessant stream  of  death  and  destruction  on  the  country.  Of  the 
history  of  this  dreadful  warfare  we  have  a  very  ample  account, 
preserved  in  various  contemporary  poems  and  minor  pieces  of 
prose ;  but  the  most  valuable,  because  the  most  complete  and 
detailed,  account  of  it  remaining,  is  that  contained  in  the  tract 
specially  compiled  under  the  name  of  Cogadh  Gall  re  Gaedhil, 
or  the  Wars  of  the  Danes  with  the  Gaedhils. 

Of  this  tract  I  had  the  good  fortune  some  sixteen  years  ago 
to  discover  an  ancient,  but  much  soiled  and  imperfect  copy,  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  College ;  and  this  manuscript,  with  the 
permission  of  the  College  Board,  I  cleaned  and  copied.  On  the 
discovery  of  the  Brussels  Collection  of  Irish  MSS.  in  184G,  it 
was  found  to  contain  a  perfect  copy  of  this  tract,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  friar  Michael  O'Clery.  This  book  was  borrowed 
by  Dr.  Todd  in  1852,  and  I  made  a  fair  transcript  of  it  for  the 
College  library,  thus  securing  to  an  Irish  institution,  where  it 
might  be  easily  consulted,  a  full  and  23erfect  copy.  The  ancient 
fragment  must  be  nearly  as  old  as  the  chief  events  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  or  the  time  of  the  decisive  battle  of  Clon- 
tarf ;  and,  as  the  O'Clery  manuscript  was  not  made  out  from  this, 
we  have  the  advantage  of  two  independent  copies  of  authority  so 
far;  and  this,  I  need  not  tell  you,  is  no  small  advantage  in  the 
case  of  documents  which  must  have  passed  through  so  many 
successive  transcriptions  in  successive  ages,  as  most  of  our  cele- 
brated pieces  have  done. 

Of  the  antiquity  of  the  original  composition  of  the  tract,  and 
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of  its  authenticity,  we  have  most  important  evidence  in  the  lect.  xi. 
fact,  that  a  fragment  (unfortunately  the  first  folio  only)  remains  ^^^  ^.^^^^ 
in  the  Book  of  Leinster.     The  existence  of  this  fragment  is  of  of  the 
double  importance.     Firstly,  because  the   Book   of  Leinster,  the^danes 
having  been  compiled  between  the  years  1120  and  1150,  at  a  GlEDHn,! 
time  that  men  were  living  whose  grandfathers  remembered  the 
battle  of  Clontarf,  this  tract  must  have  been  at  that  period  re- 
cognized as  an  avithentic  and  veritable  narrative,  and  exten- 
sively known,  else  it  could  scarcely  find  a  place  in  such  a  com- 
pilation.   And  secondly,  the  fact  of  this  tract  containing  a  great 
amount  of  detail,  of  what  must  have  been  at  this  period  very 
distasteful  to  the  Leinster  men,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe 
that  neither  exaggerration  nor  falsehood  would  have  been  al- 
lowed to  form  part  of  so  great  a  provincial  compilation. 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  arguing  in  the  absence  of  the  now  lost 
copy ;  but  any  one  acquainted  with  our  ancient  books,  will  be 
struck  with  the  remarkable  agreement  which  characterizes  the 
record  of  the  same  events  in  books  of  difierent  and  often  hostile 
provinces,  even  when  the  writer  is  recording  the  defeat,  and 
perhaps  disgrace,  of  the  people  of  his  own  territory  or  province. 

This  book  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  as  one  of  the  series 
of  Chronicles  on  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  under 
the  superintendance  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  England.  It 
is  to  be  edited,  with  a  Translation,  Notes,  and  Introduction,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D. 

The  nextgrcat  piece  of  history  that  I  have  to  call  your  attention  The  History 
to,  in  continuation  of  the  historical  chain,  is  one  which,  though  %-l^l  of 
but  of  local  name  and  importance,  still  must  have  had  (as  indeed  thomond. 
it  is  well  known  to  have  had)  a  considerable  influ.ence  in  stimu- 
lating the  fierce  opposition  which  the  Anglo-Norman  invaders 
met  with,  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  for  near  two  hundred 
years  after  their  first  disastrous  descent  upon  this  country. 

The  tract  I  allude  to  is  commonly  called  the  Wars  of  Tho- 
MOND ;  and  up  to  the  present  time  it  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
better  known  by  name  than  by  examination.  It  was  compiled 
in  the  year  1459,  by  John,  the  son  of  Rory  Mac  Craith,  a 
member  of  a  learned  family  of  that  name,  which  gave  many  poets 
andhistorians  to  the  Dalcassian  famiHes  of  Clare,  and  many  learned 
ecclesiastics  to  the  Catholic  Church, — down  to  the  time  of  the 
wretched  Maelmuire  [or  Miler]  Mac  Grath,  who,  from  being  a 
pious  friar  of  the  Franciscan  order,  became  (after  some  smaller 
preferments)  the  first  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Cash  el,  at  the 
close  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  It  professes  to  have  been  com- 
piled from  various  documents  belonging  to  the  families  of  men 
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LECT.  XI.  wlio  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  tlie  stirring  scenes  of 

wliicli  it  is  the  record, 
of  the '^°'^       Tlie  following  is  the  explanatory  title-page,  prefixed  to  a 
^ITmond.     fi^6  paper  copy  of  this  valuable  tract,  now  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Dublin  University : — 

"  Here  is  a  copy  of  that  prime  historical  book,  which  the 
learned  call  Cathreim  Tlioirdhealhhaigh  [the  Wars  of  Turlogh], 
in  which  is  set  forth  every  renowned  deed  that  happened  in 
Thomond,  or  North  Munster,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
or  nearly  from  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  of  Erinn  to  the 
death  of  De  Clare ;  first  written  by  John,  the  son  of  Rory  Mac 
Grath,  the  chief  historian  to  the  noble  descendants  of  Cas  [the 
Dalcassians],  in  the  year  1459,  as  appears  at  the  nineteenth 
foHo  of  the  same  very  old  book,  which  may  be  seen  at  this  day ; 
and  now  newly  written  by  Andrew  Mac  Curtin  for  the  use  of 
Tadhg,  son  of  John,  son  of  Mahon,  son  of  Donnoch,  son  of 
Tadhg  Og,  son  of  Tadhg,  son  of  Donnoch,  son  of  Rory,  son  of 
Mahon,  son  of  John,  son  oi Domhncdl  Ballach,  son  of  Mahon  the 
Blind,  son  of  Maccon,  son  of  Cumeadha,  son  of  Maccon,  son  of 
Lochlainn,  son  of  Cumeadha  Mur  Mac  Namara  of  Ranna. 
A.D.  1721". 

The  transcriber  of  this  copy,  Andrew  Mac  Curtin,  of  Ennis- 
timon,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
very  best,  Irish  scholar  of  his  day ;  and  a  transcript  from  his 
accm'ate  hand  may  be  received  with  confidence,  and  looked 
u]3on,  for  all  historical  pui'poses,  as  of  equal  value  with  the 
original.  The  Mac  Namara,  for  whom  the  transcript  was  made, 
represented,  in  the  direct  line,  the  ancient  chiefs  of  the  Clann 
Cuilein,  in  Clare ;  and  well  might  he  be  anxious  to  preserve  in 
his  family  a  correct  copy  of  this  historical  piece,  because  the  Mac 
Namaras,  his  ancestors,  were  the  most  numerous,  the  most 
important,  and,  if  possible,  the  most  valiant  of  the  proud  and 
powerful  Dalcassian  Clanns  who  took  part  in  the  fearful  internal 
warfare  recorded  in  it. 

The  tract  opens  with  the  death  of  the  brave  Domhnall  3 for 
O'Brien,  the  last  king  of  Munster,  in  the  year  1194,  and  the 
elevation  of  his  son,  Donoch,  (or  Donnchadli)  Cairbrech  O'Brien 
to  his  place, — but  as  chief  of  the  Dalcais  only  (not  as  King  of 
Munster),  with  the  title  of  The  O'Brien.  The  incidents  of  this 
prince's  reign  are  passed  over  lightly,  to  his  death,  in  the  year 
1242.  Donnoch  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Conor,  who  erected 
the  monastery  of  Corcomroe,  in  which  his  tomb  and  effigy  may 
be  seen  at  this  day.  Tliis  Conor  had  two  sons,  Tadhg  and  Brian 
Ruadli  O'Brien,  of  whom  I  shall  presently  speak. 

The  Anglo-Norman  power  which  came  into  the  coimtry  in 
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the  year  1172,  had  constantly  gained  ground,  generation  after  lect.  xi, 
generation,  as  you  are  of  course  aware,  in  consequence  chiefly 
of  the  mutual  jealousies  and  isolated  opposition  of  the  individual  of  the '^  °'^ 
chiefs  and  clanns  among  the  Gaedliils.  At  last  the  two  great  x^'^o'iioni). 
sections  of  the  country,  the  races  of  the  north  and  the  south,  re- 
solved to  take  counsel,  and  select  some  brave  man  of  either  of  the 
ancient  royal  houses  to  be  elevated  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
whole  nation,  in  order  that  its  power  and  efficiency  might  be  the 
more  effectually  concentrated  and  brought  into  action  against 
the  common  enemy.  To  this  end,  then,  a  convention  was  ar- 
ranged to  take  place  between  Brian  O'Neill,  the  greatest  leader 
of  the  north  at  this  time,  and  Tadhg,  the  son  of  Conor  O'Brien, 
— at  Caeluisye  [Narrow  Water] ,  on  Loch  Erne  (near  the  present 
Castle  Calwell).  O'Neill  came  attended  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
north  and  a  numerous  force  of  armed  men.  O'Brien,  though  in 
his  father's  lifetime,  went  thither,  at  the  head  of  the  Munster 
and  Connacht  chiefs,  and  a  large  body  of  men  in  arms.  The 
great  chiefs  came  face  to  face  at  either  Bank  of  the  Narrow 
Water,  but  their  old  destiny  accompanied  them,  and  each  came 
to  the  convention  fully  determined  that  himself  alone  should  be 
the  chosen  leader  and  king  of  Erinn.  The  convention  was, 
as  might  be  expected,  a  failure ;  and  the  respective  parties 
returned  home  more  divided,  more  jealous,  and  less  powerful 
than  ever  to  advance  the  general  interests  of  their  country,  and 
to  crush,  as  united  they  might  easily  have  done,  that  crafty, 
unscrupulous,  and  treacherous  foe,  which  contri^'ed  then  and  for 
centuries  after  to  rule  over  the  clanns  of  Erinn,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  those  dissensions  among  them  which  the  stranger 
always  found  means  but  too  readily  to  foment  and  to  perpetuate. 

This  convention  or  meeting  of  O'Brien  and  O'Neill  took 
place  in  the  year  1258,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters;  and  in  the  year  after,  that  is  in  1259,  Tadhg  O'Brien 
died.  In  the  year  after  that  again,  that  is,  in  1260,  Brian 
O'Neill  himself  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Down  Patrick,  by 
John  de  Courcy  and  his  followers. 

The  premature  death  of  Tadhg  O'Brien  so  preyed  on  his 
father,  that  for  a  considerable  time  he  forgot  altogether  the 
duties  of  his  position  and  the  general  interests  of  his  people. 
This  state  of  supineness  encouraged  some  of  his  subordinate 
chiefs  to  withhold  from  him  his  lawful  tributes. 

Among  these  insubordinates  was  the  OLoclilainn  of  Burren, 
whose  contumacy  at  length  roused  the  old  chief  to  action ;  and 
in  the  year  1267  he  marched  into  OLochlainns  comitry,  as  far 
as  the  wood  of  Siubhdaineach,  in  the  north-west  part  of  Burren. 
Here  the  chief  was  met  by  the  G Lochlainns  and  their  adhe- 
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LECT.  XI.   rents,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  wliich  O'Brien  was  killed  and  his 
army  routed :  and  hence  he  has  been  ever  since  known  in  his- 

of  the  tory  as  Conchuhhar  na  Siuhhdaine,  or  Conor  o(  Siubhdaineach. 

TnoifoND.  Tadhg  O'Brien,  the  elder  son  of  Conor,  left  two  sons,  Turloch 

and  Donoch ;  and  according  to  the  law  of  succession  among  the 
clanns,  Torloch,  though  still  in  liis  minority,  should  succeed  to 
the  chieftaincy  and  to  the  title  of  O'Brien.  In  this,  however, 
he  was  wrongfully  anticipated  by  his  father's  brother  Brian 
Ruadh,  who  had  hmiself  proclaimed  chief,  and  without  any 
opposition.  This  Brian  Ruadh  continued  to  rule  for  nine 
years,  tmtil  the  yoimg  Torloch  came  to  full  age ;  when,  backed 
by  his  relatives  the  MacNamaras,  and  his  fosterers  the  O'Deas, 
he  marched  with  a  great  force  against  his  uncle,  who,  sooner 
than  risk  a  battle,  fled  with  his  immediate  family  and  adherents, 
taking  with  him  all  his  property,  eastwards  into  North  Tip- 
perary,  and  left  young  Torloch  in  fall  possession  of  his  ancestral 
rule  and  dignity. 

Brian  Ruadh,  however,  could  not  quietly  submit  to  his  loss 
and  disgrace,  and,  taking  covmsel  with  his  adherents,  they 
decided  on  his  seeking  the  aid  of  the  national  enemy,  to  rein- 
state him  in  his  lost  chieftainship.  For  this  purpose  Brian 
Ruadh  and  his  son  Donoch  proceeded  to  Cork,  to  Thomas  de 
Clare,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  then  at  the  head  of  all  the 
Anglo-Norman  forces  of  Munster,  and  sought  his  assistance,  offer- 
ing him  an  ample  remuneration  for  his  services.  They  offered  him 
all  the  land  lying  between  the  city  of  Limerick  and  the  town 
of  Ardsallas,  in  Clare.  De  Clare  gladly  accepted  those  terms, 
and  both  parties  met  by  agreement  at  Limerick,  from  which 
they  marched  into  Clare ;  where,  before  any  successful  opposition 
could  be  offered  them,  the  castle  of  Bunratty  was  built  and 
fortified  by  the  Norman  leader. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  however  (in  the  year  1277),  De 
Clare  put  the  unfortunate  Brian  Ruadh  to  death ;  having  had 
him  drawn  between  horses  and  torn  limb  from  Hmb,  notwith- 
standing that  the  fidelity  of  their  mutual  alhance  had  been 
ratified  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  on  all  the  ancient  relics  of 
Munster.  And  it  was  then  indeed  that  the  great  wars  of 
Thomond  commenced  in  earnest;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
treacherous  death  of  their  father,  the  infatuated  sons  of  Brian 
Ruadh  still  adhered  to  De  Clare,  and  the  warfare  was  kept  up 
with  varying  success  till  the  year  1318,  when  Robert  de  Clare 
and  his  son  were  at  last  killed,  in  the  battle  of  Disert  O'Dea. 
After  tliis  the  party  of  Brian  Ruadh  were  compelled  to  fly  once 
more  over  the  Shannon  into  Ara,  in  Tipperary,  where  their 
descendants  have  ever  since  remained  under  the  clann  designa- 
tion of  the  O'Briens  of  Ara. 
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The  brave  Dalcassians  having  thus  rid  themselves  both  of  lect  xi. 


domestic  and  foreign  usurpation,  preserved  their  country,  their  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^ 
independence,  and  their  native  laws  and  institutions,  down  to  of  the 
the  year  1542,  when  Murroch,  the  son  of  Tiu'loch,  made  sub-  THwfoNo. 
mission  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  abandoned  the  ancient  and  glorious 
title  of  the  O'Brien,  and  disgraced  liis  hneage  by  accepting  a 
patent  of  his  territory  from  an  English  king,  with  the  English 
title  of  Earl  of  Thomond. 

As  illustrative  of  local  topographical  and  family  history,  this 
tract  stands  unrivalled.  There  is  not  an  ancient  clueftaincy  in 
Clare  that  cannot  be  defined,  and  that  has  not  been  defined 
by  its  aid ;  nor  a  family  of  any  note  in  that  part  of  Ireland, 
whose  position  and  power  at  the  time  is  not  recorded  in  it. 
Among  these  families  may  be  found — the  O'Briens,  the  Mac- 
Namaras,  the  MacMahons,  the  O'Quinns,  the  O'Deas,  the 
O'Grifiys  (or  Griflans),  the  O'Hehirs,  the  O'Gradys,  the  Mac 
Gormans,  the  O'Conors  of  Corcomroe,  the  O'Lochlainns  of 
Burren,  the  O'Seasnans  (or  Sextons),  the  0'  Comhixddhes  (or 
Currys),  the  O'Kennedys,  the  O'Hogans,  etc.,  etc. 

The  style  of  the  composition  of  this  tract  is  extremely  redun- 
dant, aboundmg  in  adjectives  of  indefinable  difference;  never- 
theless, it  possesses  a  power  and  vigom^  of  description  and  nar- 
ration which,  independently  of  the  exciting  incidents,  will 
amply  compensate  the  reader's  study. 

There  are  several  copies  of  this  tract  extant  in  paper,  the 
best  of  which  known  to  me  is  Mac  Curtin's,  in  Trinity  College 
library ;  but  there  is  a  large  fragment  of  it  in  vellum  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  written  in  a  most  beautiful, 
but  imknown  hand,  in  the  year  1509. 

The  text  of  this  tract  would  make  about  300  pages  of  the 
text  of  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

The  last  piece  of  this  class  of  historical  composition  which  I  ji^Jfug^EE! "" 
shall  bring  under  your  notice,  before  proceeding  to  give  some 
account  of  the  Historic  Tales,  is  the  "  Book  of  Munster", — an 
important  collection  of  pro^dncial  history,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  history  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  Book  of  Munster  is  an  independent  compilation,  but 
of  uncertain  date,  as  we  happen  to  have  no  ancient  copy  of  it ; 
but  as  its  leading  points  are  to  be  found  in  the  Books  of  Lein- 
ster,  Ballymote,  and  Lecain,  we  may  beheve  that  they  must 
have  taken  their  abstracts  from  this  ancient  book  in  its  original 
form.  There  are  two  copies  of  it  on  paper  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  both  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  biit 
neither  of  them  giving  us  any  account  of  the  originals  from 
which  they  were  transcribed. 
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LECT.  XI.       The  book  (as  is  usual  in  all  tlie  very  ancient  independent 
,^  „  compilations  of  this  kind)  besfins  with  a  record  of  the  creation 

lie  Book  op  -^  /         o 

MuNSTER.  (taken,  of  course,  from  the  Book  of  Genesis),  and  this  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  down  the  pedigrees  of  the  sons  of 
Noah,  and  particularly  of  Japhet,  from  whom  the  Milesians  of 
Erinn  descend. 

The  Mstory  of  the  Ebcreans,  or  southern  branch  of  the  Mile- 
sian line,  is  then  carried  down  from  Eber  to  Brian  BoroiniM 
and  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Clontarf. 

The  line  of  succession  of  the  kings  and  great  chiefs  of  Miin- 
ster  may  be  easily  collected  from  the  great  books  which  I  have 
before  mentioned;  but  in  this  particular  "Book  of  Munster" 
there  is  a  mass  of  details  relative  to  the  various  disputes  and 
contentions  for  this  succession  (between  rival  local  aspirants, 
as  well  as  between  north  and  south  Munster,  or  the  Dal- 
cassian  and  Eugenian  Hnes),  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work 
that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

Space  will  not,  however,  here  allow  me  to  enter  into  a 
minute  analysis  of  this  important  tract ;  but  I  may  particularly 
call  your  attention  to  the  detailed  accomit  it  contains  of  the 
contests  and  circumstances  attending  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Munster  of  Cathal  Mac  FinguinS,  about  the  year 
720 ;  of  Feilim  Mac  Crimthainn,  about  824 ;  of  Cormac  Mac 
Cullinan,  about  885  ;  of  Ceallachain  of  Cashel,  about  934 ;  and 
o^  Brian  Boroimhe,  about  976  ;  all  of  which  are  full  of  historic 
interest,  and  the  more  so,  as  they  are  founded  upon  indisputable 
facts  not  elsewhere  minutely  or  satisfactorily  recorded. 

The  Book  of  Munster,  including  the  pedigrees  of  the  leading 
Munster  families,  consists  of  260  pages  folio,  on  paper,  equal  to 
400  pages  of  the  Four  Masters.  I  believe  there  is  a  vellum 
copy  of  it  in  the  College  of  St.  Isidore  at  Rome. 

In  the  very  short  account  I  have  thus  given  you  of  the  larger 
historical  tracts,  which  supply,  for  those  portions  of  our  history 
which  they  describe,  the  chief  details  passed  over  in  the  mere 
Annals,  I  have  only  endeavoured  to  make  you  aware  of  the 
scope  of  this  class  of  works,  without  enlarging  on  their  special 
importance  to  the  future  historian  of  the  country,  who  will  find 
in  them  so  much  of  continuous  narrative  nearly  made  to  his  |d 

hand.  A  little  consideration  will  indeed  suggest  to  you  how 
much  I  could  have  offered  on  this  subject.  I  pass,  tlierefore, 
without  more  delay  to  the  consideration  of  a  department  of  our 
literature,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  in  extent,  and  hardly 
the  least  in  importance,  among  the  materials  for  the  elucidation 
of  our  ancient  history,  but  which  I  find  I  must,  for  the  proper 
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understanding  of  it,  introduce  to  your  notice  here  by  some  ob-  lect.  xi. 
servations  of  an  introductory  cliaracter.      I    allude  to   tliose    ^^^^^ 
shorter  pieces,  which  we  may  call  the  Historic  Tales,  and  historic 
which  consist  of  detailed  accounts  of  isolated  exploits  and  inci- 
dents, strictly  historical  in  the  main,  but  recited  often  with  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  poetical  or  imaginative  accompani- 
ment of  style. 

Of  these  compositions,  a  very  large  number  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  when,  by  careful  collation,  and  by  the  judicious  ap- 
plication to  them  of  an  enlightened  criticism,  the  true  facts  of 
history  with  which  they  abound  shall  be  collected,  the  futm'e 
historian  -\vill  find  himself  at  no  loss  for  materials  of  the  most 
valuable  kind. 

I  do  not  purpose  in  this  place  to  enter  into  any  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  authority  of  these  tracts.  Many  of  them  con- 
sist entirely  of  pure  history;  many  others  contain  recitals  of 
indubitable  historic  facts  in  great  detail,  but  mixed  with  minor 
incidents  of  an  imaginative  character.  That  they  are  all  true 
in  the  main,  I  have  myself  no  doubt  whatever;  but  the  investi- 
gation of  their  claims  to  respect  in  this  regard  would  lead  me  at 
present  too  far  from  the  prescribed  track  of  an  introductory 
course.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  open  to  you  shortly  the  circum- 
stances under  which  tales  of  this  kind  were  composed,  and  the 
general  character  and  profession  of  their  authors;  and  I  shall 
refer  you  to  a  few  examples  of  the  recognition  of  their  authority 
by  some  of  our  earhest,  most  careful,  and  authentic  writers.  I 
shall  then  at  once  proceed  to  describe  to  you  the  contents  and 
plan  of  a  few  of  these  compositions,  which  may  be  taken  as 
specimens  of  the  remainder  of  them  in  each  department. 

I  have  already  shown  you  in  a  former  Lecture,  that  under  the  ^^  ^nT^ 
ancient  laws  of  Erinn  an  obligation  was  imposed  upon  certain  ci"ties  of  an 
high  officers  to  make  and  preserve  regular  records  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  coimtry. 

The  duty  of  the  Ollamhs  was,  however,  a  good  deal  more 
extensive  than  this,  for  they  were  bound  by  the  same  laws  to 
make  themselves  perfect  masters  of  that  history  in  all  its  de- 
tails, and  to  teach  it  to  the  people  by  public  recitals ;  as  well  as 
to  be  the  legal  referees  upon  all  subjects  in  dispute  concerning 
history  and  the  genealogies  (and  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  property  of  individuals  intimately 
depended  on  the  accuracy  of  that  history  and  of  those  genea- 
logies). The  laws  provided  strictly  for  the  education  of  the 
Ollamh  (and  no  one  could  act  as  a  Brelion  or  Judge  that  had 
not  attained  the  degree  of  an  Olkwih),  and  they  conferred  upou 
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LECT.  XI.  liim  valuable  endowments  and  most  important  privileges,  all 
which  he  forfeited  for  life,  as  I  had  occasion  before  to  observe 
to  you,  if  he  became  guilty  of  falsifying  the  history  of  any  fact 
or  the  genealogy  of  any  family. 

The  education  of  the  Ollamh  was  long  and  minute.  It  ex- 
tended over  a  space  of  twelve  years  "  of  hard  work",  as  the 
early  books  say,  and  in  the  course  of  these  twelve  years  certain 
regular  courses  were  completed,  each  of  which  gave  the  stu- 
dent an  additional  degree,  as  a  File,  or  Poet,  with  corres- 
ponding title,  rank,  and  privileges. 

In  the  Book  of  Lecain  (fol.  168)  there  is  an  ancient  tract, 
describing  the  laws  upon  this  subject,  and  referring,  Avith  quo- 
tations, to  the  body  of  the  Bi^ethihli  Nimliedh,  or  "  Brehon  Laws". 
According  to  this  authority,  the  perfect  Poet  or  Ollamh  should 
know  and  practise  the  Teiyiim  Laegha,  the  Imas  Foi'osnadh, 
and  the  Dichedal  do  chetinaibh.  The  first  appears  to  have  been 
a  peculiar  druidical  verse,  or  incantation,  beheved  to  confer  upon 
the  di'uid  or  poet  the  power  of  understanding  everything  that  it 
was  proper  for  him  to  say  or  speak  of  The  second  is  explained 
or  translated,  "  the  illumination  of  much  knowledge,  as  from 
the  teacher  to  the  pupil",  that  is,  that  he  should  be  able  to  ex- 
plain and  teach  the  four  divisions  of  poetry  or  philosophy,  "and 
each  division  of  them",  continues  the  authority  quoted,  "  is  the 
chief  teaching  of  three  years  of  hard  work".  The  third  quaHfi- 
cation,  or  Dichedal,  is  explained,  "  that  he  begins  at  once  the 
head  of  his  poem",  in  short,  to  improvise  extempore  in  correct 
verse.  "  To  the  Ollainh",  says  the  ancient  authority  quoted  in 
this  passage  in  the  Book  of  Lecain,  "  belong  synchronisms,  to- 
gether with  the  laegha  laidhibh,  or  illuminating  poems  [incan- 
tations] ,  and  to  him  belong  the  pedigrees  and  the  etymologies 
of  names,  that  is,  he  has  the  pedigrees  of  the  men  of  Erinn 
with  certainty,  and  the  branching  off  of  their  various  relation- 
ships". Lastly,  "  Here  are  the  four  divisions  of  the  knowledge  of 
poetry  (or  philosophy)",  says  the  tract  I  have  referred  to ;  "  ge- 
nealogies, synchronisms,  and  the  reciting  of  (historic)  tales  form 
the  first  division ;  knowledge  of  the  seven  kinds  of  verse,  and 
how  to  measure  them  by  letters  and  syllables,  form  another  of 
them ;  judgment  of  the  seven  kinds  of  poetry,  another  of  them ; 
lastly,  Dichedal  [or  improvisation],  that  is,  to  contemplate  and 
recite  the  verses  without  ever  thinking  of  them  before". 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Ollamh  was  bound  (and  even  from 
the  very  first  course  of  his  professional  studies),  among  other 
duties,  to  have  the  Historic  Stories ;  and  these  are  classed  with 
the  genealogies  and  synchronisms  of  history,  in  which  he  was 
to  preserve  the  truth   of  history  pure  and  unbroken  to   sue- 
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ceediug  generations.     According  to  several  of  the  most  ancient  lect.  xr. 
autliorities,  the  Ollamh,  or  perfect  Doctor,  was  bound  to  have 
(for  recital  at  the  public  feasts  and  assemblies)  at  least  Seven  tion  aua 
Fifties  of  these  Historic  narratives ;  and  there  appear  to  have  'mamh.  '^^ 
been  various  degrees  in  the  ranks  of  the  poets,  as  they  pro- 
gressed in  education  towards  the  final  degree,  each  of  which 
was  bound  to  be  supjDlied  with  at  least  a  certain  number.  Thus 
the  Anroth,  next  in  rank  to  an  Ollamh,  shoidd  have  half  the 
number  of  an  Ollamh;  the  Cli,  one-third  the  nmnber,  according 
to  some  authorities,  and  eighty  according  to  others ;  and  so  on 
down  to  the  FoeJdog,  who  should  have  thirty,  and  the  Driseg 
(the  lowest  of  all),  who  shoidd  have  twenty  of  these  tales. 

To  each  of  these  classes,  as  I  have  observed,  proportionate 
emoluments  and  privileges  were  secured  by  law. 

It  is  thus  perfectly  clear  that  the  compositions  I  have  already  Tiie  autho- 
called  the  Historic  Tales,  were  composed  for  a  much  graver  "mstorilf 
purpose  than  that  of  mere  amusement;  and  when  the  nature  o^1\llf^lf 
the  profession  of  the  Ollamh,  the  Poet,  the  Historical  Teacher,  History. 
is  considered,  as  well  as  the  laws  by  which  it  was  regulated,  it 
will  not  seem  surprising  that  the  poems  and  tales  in  v/hich 
these  officers  preserved  the  special  facts  and  details  of  history, 
should  have  been  regarded  at  all  times  as  of  the  greatest  autho- 
rity.    Accordingly,  we  find  them  quoted  and  followed  by  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  early  critics  and  teachers  of  oiu"  his- 
tory, such  as  the  celebrated  Flann  of  Monasterlx)ice,  and  others. 

As  instances  of  such  references,  I  shall  take  a  few  examples 
at  random  from  the  Book  of  Lecain ;  but  they  occur  in  innu- 
merable places  in  that  and  other  ancient  MSS. 

The  Book  of  Lecain,  at  folio  15,  b.  a.,  after  a  poem  on  the 
death  of  Aengus  Ollmucaclli,  quotes  as  authority  for  it  a  poem 
by  JEochaidh  O'FUnn;  and  at  16,  b.  b.,  it  quotes  from  another 
poem  by  the  same  writer. 

At  folio  25,  b.b.,  a  poem  by  Finntan  (sixth  centmy)  is  quoted 
as  an  avithority  on  the  subject  of  the  colonies  of  Parthalon, 
and  Nemhed,  and  of  the  Firbolgs. 

At  foho  277,  b.,  a  poem  by  Mac  Liag,  on  the  Firbolg  co- 
lonies, is  quoted  as  having  been  taken  from  their  own  accounts 
of  themselves ;  and  at  278,  a.,  another  on  the  same  subject. 

At  foHo  280,  is  quoted  a  poem  by  Eochaidh  O'Flinn,  on  the 
Tuatha  De  Danann  and  the  first  battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh — a 
poem,  in  which  the  account  of  that  battle  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  ancient  prose  tale  I  have  presently  to  describe 
to  you.     And  so  on. 

One  reason,  perhaps,  why  even  the  poems  of  the  learned 
men  of  ancient  times  have  thus  been  regarded  as  of  such  im- 
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LECT  xr.  portance,  is  that  tlie  Ollamlis  were  in  the  liabit  of  teaching  the 
facts  of  history  to  their  pupils  in  verse,  probably  that  they  might 
thus  be  the  more  easily  remembered.  Thus  we  find  in  the  Book 
o{  Lecain  (fol.  27,  a.  b.)  a  poem  by  Colum  Cille,  in  praise  of 
Eochaidh  Mac  Eire,  addressed  to  a  pupil  who  questioned  him ; 
and  this  poem  contains  a  minute  account  of  the  battle  of  Magh 
Tuij'eadh,  and  also  of  the  Milesian  expedition  to  Erinn. 

And  Flann  of  Monasterboice  (perhaps  the  greatest  of  our 
early  critics),  the  celebrated  compiler  of  the  synchronisms 
which  pass  under  his  name,  frequently  quotes  from  and  refers 
to  poems  earher  than  his  tune  as  authorities  for  historic  facts, 
and  he  also  often  communicates  in  verse  to  his  pupils  his  own 
profound  historic  learning.  Of  Flann's  critical  and  historical 
poems  there  are  several  in  the  Book  of  Lecain :  as  at  folio  24, 
b.  b.,  one  on  the  kings,  from  Eochaidh  Feidldeach  to  LaeghairS, 
in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  Cathreim  Dathi,  and  the 
Bruighean  Da  Derga,  exactly  corresponding  with  the  recitals  of 
those  events  in  the  Historic  Tales  so  named.  So  also,  Lecain., 
folio  25,  a.;  28,  a.  a.;  280,  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 

It  seems  strange  enough  that  the  authors  of  the  Historic  Tales 
should  have  been  permitted  at  all  to  introduce  fairy  agency  in 
describing  the  exploits  of  real  heroes,  and  to  describe  purely 
imaginative  characters  occasionally  among  the  subordinate  per- 
sonages in  these  stories.  This  seems  strange,  because  they  could 
not  alter  the  historic  occurrences  themselves,  nor  tamper  with  the 
truth  of  the  genealogies  and  successions  of  the  kings  and  chief- 
tains,— which  it  was  their  professional  duty  to  teach  in  purity 
to  the  people, — without  hazarding  the  loss  of  all  their  dignities 
and  privileges.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  rules  of  these 
compositions  peraiitted  the  introduction  of  a  certain  amount  of 
poetical  machinery.  These  rules,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  the  Ollamhs  used  such  licence, 
must  remain  matter  for  critical  investigation.  It  only  belongs 
to  my  present  design  to  assure  you  of  the  historical  authority  of 
all  the  substantial  statements  respecting  the  battles,  the  expedi- 
tions, and  the  alliances  of  our  early  kings,  contained  in  these 
Scela,  or  Tales :  and  of  this  authority  there  cannot  be  any  doubt, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  testimony  of  the  most  accurate  of  our 
early  critics  and  the  most  venerable  MSS.  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  vis. 

One  other  observation  remains  to  be  made.  That  the  His- 
toric Tales  which  I  am  about  to  describe  to  you  are  indeed 
those  which  the  Ollamhs  were  bound,  under  the  laws  I  have 
quoted,  to  have  for  recital  to  the  people,  we  are  fortunately  in 
a  condition  to  prove  out  of  one  of  the  earliest,  and  on  the  whole, 
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I  believe  I  may  say,  tlie  most  valuable,  of  all  the  early  historic  lect.  xi. 
books  now  in  existence.     I  mean  no  other  than  the  Book  of 
Leinster  itself  (T.C.D. ;  H.  2.  18).  ticityofthe 

At  folio  151,  a.,  of  this  venerable  MS.,  we  find  recorded  the  x^es'^as" 
rule  I  have  already  referred  to  as  to  the  number  of  Historic  *onfg^(fo^vQ 
Tales  which  each  class  of  poet,  or  teacher,  was  bound  to  have. —  to  us. 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  LXXXVIJI.] 

"  Of  the  qualifications  of  a  poet  in  stories  and  in  deeds  to  be 
related  to  kings  and  chiefs,  as  follows,  viz. :  Seven  times  fifty 
stories,  i.e.,  five  times  fifty  prime  stories,  and  twice  fifty  secon- 
dary stories ;  and  these  secondary  stories  are  not  permitted  [that 
is,  can  only  be  permitted]  but  to  four  grades  only,  viz. :  an 
Ollamh,  an  Amrath,  a  Cli.,  and  a  Cano.  And  these  '  Prime 
Stories'  are:  Destructions  and  Preyings,  Courtships,  Battles, 
Caves,  Navigations,  Tragedies  (or  Deaths),  Expeditions,  Elope- 
ments, and  Conflagrations".  And  afterwards,  "  These  following 
reckon  also  as  prime  stories :  stories  of  Irruptions^  of  Visions,  of 
Loves,  of  Hostings,  and  of  Migrations". 

A  vast  number  of  examples  of  these  different  prime  stories 
follow,  by  which  we  are  supplied  with  the  names  of  so  many 
as  187  in  all,  classified  under  their  different  heads;  and  this 
invaluable  list  has  been  the  means  of  identifying  very  many  of 
these  ancient  tales  among  the  MSS.  which  have  been  preserved 
to  our  times. — [See  this  List  in  the  Appendix,  No.  LXXXIX.] 

The  number  of  the  ancient  Historic  Tales  yet  in  existence 
is  considerable,  and  several  of  them  have  been  identified.  Many 
of  these,  of  course,  are  not  known  to  us  in  so  pure  a  state  as  we 
could  wish,  but  each  year's  investigation  throws  some  addi- 
tional light  on  even  the  least  of  them,  and  brings  out  their  his- 
toric value.  I  need  only  add,  that  the  strictly  Historic  Tales 
known  to  me  may  be  calculated  as  embracing  matter  extensive 
enough  to  occupy  about  4000  pages  of  O'Donovan's  Annals. 

Of  the  Historic  Tales  a  few  have  been  printed  within  the  last 
few  years,  which  may  be  taken,  to  some  extent  at  least,  as  spe- 
cimens of  the  remainder.  The  Caili  Muiglie  Rath  (Battle  of 
Magh  Rath.,  or  Moyra),  published  by  the  Archaeological  Society 
in  1842,  is  one  of  the  tales  in  the  list  in  the  Book  of  Leinster. 
The  Celtic  Society  also  printed  two  of  the  Historic  Tales  in 
1855,  the  Cath  Muighe  Leana,  and  the  Tochmarc  MomSra, 
both  of  which  are  of  remarkable  interest  and  great  historic  value. 

Of  those  wliich  I  have  selected  shortly  to  introduce  to  your 
notice  here,  the  first  is  also  one  of  the  Catha,  or  Battles.  It  is 
that  of  Magh  Tuireadh,  one  of  the  earliest  battles  recorded  in 
our  history,  and  almost  the  earliest  event  upon  the  record  of 
which  we  may  place  sure  reliance.  It  was  in  this  battle  that 
^  16  B 
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LECT.  XI. 

1°.  Of  the 
Catha,  or 

"  Battles". 


The  "  Battle 
of  Magh 
Tv.iremlh". 


the  Fixbolgs  were  defeated  by  the  Tuatha  De  Danan7i  race, 
who  subsequently  ruled  in  Erinn  till  the  coming  of  the  Mile- 
sians from  Spain ;  so  that  it  forms  a  great  epoch  and  starting 
point  in  our  history.  The  tract  which  goes  by  the  name  is 
somewhat  long,  opening  indeed  with  the  same  account  of  the 
first  colonies  or  expeditions  that  landed  in  Erinn  which  we 
find  in  the  Books  of  Invasions.  It  is  impossible  that  I  should 
give  you  the  whole  account  here,  or  indeed  any  considerable 
part  of  it,  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  the  contents  of  the 
tract  as  intelligible  as  our  time  may  permit. 

The  Firbolgs,  according  to  the  Annals,  arrived  in  Ireland 
about  the  year  of  the  world  3266.  Very  soon  after  landing, 
the  chiefs,  though  wide  apart  the  spots  upon  which  in  different 
parties  they  first  touched  the  shore,  contrived  to  discover  the 
fate  of  each  other;  and  having  looked  out  for  a  central  and 
suitable  place  to  reunite  their  forces,  they  happened  to  fix  on 
the  green  hill  now  called  Tara,  but  which  they  named  Dniim 
Cain,  or  the  Beautiful  Eminence.  Here  they  planted  their  seat 
of  government ;  they  divided  the  island  into  five  parts,  between 
the  five  brothers,  and  distributed  their  people  among  them. 
The  Fii'bolgs  continued  thus  to  hold  and  rule  the  country  for 
the  space  of  thirty-six  years,  that  is,  till  the  year  of  the  world 
3303,  when  JEochaidh  the  son  of  Ere  was  their  king. 

In  this  year  the  Firbolgs  were  sm-prised  to  find  that  the  island 
contained  some  other  inhabitants  whom  they  had  never  before 
seen  or  heard  of.  These  were  no  other  than  the  Tuatha  De  Da- 
nann,  the  descendants  oflohath,  son  oiBeathach.  lohath  was  one 
of  the  Nemedian  chiefs  who  survived  the  destruction  of  Conaings 
Tower  (on  Tory  Island),  and  passed  into  the  north  of  Europe; 
Avhilst  another  of  them,  Simeon  Breac,  passed  into  Thrace,  from 
whom  the  Firbolgs  descended.  Both  tribes  thus  met  in  the  old 
land  once  more,  after  a  separation  of  about  237  years. 

The  Tuatha  DS  Danann,  after  landing  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  Erinn,  had  destroyed  their  ships  and  boats,  and  steal- 
thily made  their  way  into  the  fastnesses  of  Magh  Rein  (in  the 
County  Leitrim).  Here  they  had  raised  such  temporary  works 
of  defence  as  might  save  them  from  any  sudden  surprise  of  an 
enemy,  and  then  gradually  showing  themselves  to  the  Firbolg 
inhabitants,  they  pretended  that  they  had,  by  their  skill  in  ne- 
cromancy, come  into  Erinn  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

The  king  of  the  Firbolgs,  having  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
these  strange  tribes,  took  counsel  with  his  wise  men,  and  they 
resolved  to  send  a  large,  powerful,  and  fierce  warrior  of  their 
people  forward  to  the  camp  of  the  strangers,  to  make  observa- 
tions, and  ascertain  as  much  of  their  history  and  condition  as  he 
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could.  The  chosen  warrior,  whose  name  was  Sreng,  went  forward  lect.  xt. 
on  his  mission  to  3fagh  Hem;  but  before  he  reached  the  camp 
the  Tuatlia  De  Danann  sentinels  had  perceived  him,  and  they  catha,  or 
immediately  sent  forward  one  of  their  own  champions,  named  (The" Battle 
Breas,  to  meet  and  talk  to  him.      Both  warriors  approached  °^uf,"adh") 
with  great  caution,  until  they  came  within  speaking  distance 
of  each  other,  when  each  of  them  planted  his  shield  in  front 
of  him  to  cover  his  body,  and  viewed  the  other  over  its  border 
with  inquiring  eyes.     Breas  was  the  first  to  break  silence,  and 
Sreng  was  delighted  to  hear  himself  addressed  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, for  the  old  Gaedhlic  was  the  mother-tongue  of  each. 
They  drew  nearer  each  other,  and,  after  some  conversation,  dis- 
covered each  other's  lineage  and  remote  consanguinity. 

They  next  examined  each  other's  spears,  swords,  and  shields ; 
and  in  this  examination  they  discovered  a  very  marked  difference 
in  the  shape  and  excellence  of  the  spears ;  Sreng  being  armed 
with  two  heavy,  thick,  pointless,  but  sharply  rounded,  spears ; 
while  Breas  carried  two  beautifully  shaped,  thin,  slender,  long, 
sharp-pointed  spears.  Breas  then  proposed  on  the  part  of  the 
Tuatlia  I)e  Danann,  to  divide  the  island  into  two  parts,  be- 
tween the  two  great  parties,  and  that  they  should  mutually 
enjoy  and  defend  it  against  all  future  invaders.  They  then  ex- 
changed spears  for  the  mutual  examination  of  both  hosts ;  and 
after  having  entered  into  vows  of  future  friendship,  each  re- 
turned to  his  people. 

Sreng  returned  to  Tara,  as  we  shall  in  future  call  that  place ; 
and  having  recounted  to  the  king  and  his  people  the  result  of 
his  mission,  they  took  counsel,  and  decided  on  not  granting  to 
the  Tuatha  De  Danann  a  division  of  the  country,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  prepared  to  give  them  battle.  In  the  meantime, 
Breas  returned  to  his  camp,  and  gave  his  people  a  very  discou- 
raging account  of  the  appearance,  tone,  and  arms  of  the  fierce 
man  he  had  been  sent  to  parley  with.  The  Tuatha  DS 
Danann  having  drawn  no  favourable  augury  of  peace  or  friend- 
ship from  this  specimen  of  the  Firbolg  warriors  and  his  formid- 
able arms,  abandoned  their  holdings,  and,  retiring  farther  to  the 
south  and  west,  took  up  a  strong  position  on  Mount  Belgadan, 
at  the  west  end  of  3fagh  Nia  (the  plain  of  Nia),  which  is  now 
called  Magh  Tuireadh  (or  Moytura),  and  is  situated  near  the 
village  of  Cong,  in  the  present  county  of  Mayo.  The  Firbolgs 
marched  from  Tara,  with  all  their  forces,  to  this  plain  of  Moy- 
tura, and  encamped  at  the  east  end  of  it.  Nuada,  who  was  the 
king  of  the  Tuatha  DS  Danann,  however,  wishing  to  avoid  hosti- 
lities if  possible,  opened  new  negotiations  with  King  Eochaidh 
through  the  medium  of  his  bards.     The  Firbolg  king  declined 
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LECT.  XI.   to  grant  any  accommodation,  and  the  poets  having  returned  to 

o  f)f  h       ■their  hosts,  both  the  great  parties  prepared  for  battle. 

catha,  or         The  battle  took  place  on  Midsummer-day.     The  Firbolgs 

(The"  Battle  Were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  king  (who  left  the 

tJreadfn    battlc-ficld  with   a  body  guard  of  a  hundred  brave  men,   in 

search  of  water  to  allay  his  burning  thirst)  was  followed  by  a 

party  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  led  by  the  three  sons  of 

Nemedh,  who  pursued  him  all  the  way  to  the  strand  called 

Traigh  EothaiU  [near  Ballysadare,  in  the  county  of  Sligo]. 

Here  a  fierce  combat  ensued  between  the  parties,  in  which 

King  Eochaidh  fell, — as  well  as  the  leaders  on  the  other  side,  |j 

the  three  sons  of  Nemedh. 

The  sons  of  Nemedh  were  buried  at  the  west  end  of  the 
strand,  at  a  place  since  called  Leca  Meic  Nemedh.,  or  the  Grave 
Stones  of  the  sons  oi  Nemedh;  and  King  Eochaidh  was  buried 
where  he  fell  in  the  strand,  and  the  great  heap  of  stones  known 
to  this  day  as  the  Cam  of  Traigh  EothaiU  (and  which  was 
formerly  accounted  one  of  the  wonders  of  Erinn)  was  raised 
over  him  by  the  victors. 

In  the  course  of  the  battle,  the  Firbolg  warrior  Sreng  dealt 
the  king  of  the  Tuatha  DS  Danann,  Nuada,  a  blow  of  his 
heavy  sword,  which  clove  the  rim  of  his  shield,  and  cut  off  his 
arm  at  the  shoulder.  Nuada  had  a  silver  arm  made  for  him  by 
certain  ingenious  artificers  attached  to  his  court,  and  he  has  been 
ever  since   known  in    our    liistorv  and   romances    as    Nuada 

•J 

Airgead-lamJi,  or  the  Silver-handed. 

The  battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh  continued  for  four  successive 
days,  imtil  at  length  the  Firbolgs  were  diminished  to  300 
fighting  men,  headed  by  their  still  surviving  warrior- chief, 
Sreng ;  and,  being  thus  redu.ced  to  a  great  inequality  of  numbers 
compared  with  their  enemies,  they  held  a  counsel  and  resolved 
to  demand  single  combat,  of  man  to  man,  in  accordance  with 
the  universally  acknowledged  laws  of  ancient  chivalry.  The 
Tuatha  DS  Danann  thought  better,  and  offered  Sreng  terms  of 
peace,  and  his  choice  of  the  five  great  divisions  of  Eiinn. 
Sreng  accepted  these  terms,  and  took  as  his  choice  the  present 
province  of  Connacht,  which,  down  to  the  time  of  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Battles,  was  called  by  no  other  name  than  Cuigead 
Si^eing — that  is  Sreng's  province, — in  which  indeed  his  descend- 
ants were  still  recognized  down  so  late  as  the  year  1650, 
according  to  Duald  Mac  Firbis. 

The  antiquity  of  this  tract,  in  its  present  form,  can  scarcely 
be  under  fourteen  hundred  years.  The  story  is  told  with 
singular  truthfulness  of  descrij^tion.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
making  a  herOj  or  ascribing  to  any  individual  or  party  the  per- 
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formance  of  any  incredible  deeds  of  valotu*.    There  is,  however,  lkct.  xi. 
a  good  deal  of  druidism  introduced; — but  the  position  and  con- 
duct  of  the  poets  or  bards  during  the  battle,  and  in  the  midst  of  catua,  or 
it, — the  origin  of  the  name  of  Moytura,  or  the  plain  of  pillars  or  (the  "Battle 
columns, — the  origin,  names,  and  use  of  so  many  of  the  pillar  ^J.^^i^'ll-^^i,,;-) 
stones,  of  the  mounds,  and  of  the  huge  graves,  vidgarly  called 
Cromlechs,  with  which  the  plain  is  still  covered, — are  all  matters 
of  such  interest  and  importance  in  the  reading  of  our  ancient 
history  and  the  investigation  of  our  antiquarian  monumental 
remains,  that  I  am  bold  to  assert  that  I  believe  there  is  not  in 
all  Europe  a  tract  of  equal  historical  value  yet  lying  in  MS., 
considering  its  undoubted  antiquity  and  authenticity. 

There  is  but  one  ancient  copy  of  this  tract  known  to  me 
to  be  in  existence,  and  of  this  I  possess  an  accurate  transcript. 
The  mere  facts  of  the  coming  in  of  the  Tuathci  DS  Danann, 
of  the  battle  that  ensu^ed,  and  of  the  death  of  King  Eocliaidh 
only,  are  told  in  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at 
the  year  of  the  world  3303.  That  accomplished  Irish  topogra- 
pher lays  down  the  position  of  Moytm-a,  and  other  places  men- 
tioned in  our  tract,  with  his  usual  accuracy ;  but  he  has  mis- 
taken the  account  of  the  second  battle  (which  is  in  the  British 
Museum)  for  this ;  and  of  that  battle  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
give  you  a  short  sketch,  in  abstracting  for  you  a  second  of  these 
Historic  Tales,  which  we  may  call  the  Second  Battle  of  Magh 
Tuireadh,  or  the  Battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh  "  of  the  Fomorians". 

After  the  brief  record  of  the  first  battle  by  the  Four  Masters,  The  "Battle 
at  the  year  of  the  world  3303,  they  tell  us  (at  the  year  3304)  r»,,"L/» 
that  Breas,  the  chief  of  the  Tuatli  De  Danann,  who  was  a  Fo-  ^oluoriaus". 
morian  by  his  father  (the  same  who,  as  we  have  seen,  held  the 
parley  with  the  Firbolg  warrior  Sreng),  received  the  regency 
from  his  people  during  the  illness  of  their  king,  Nuada,  who  had 
lost  his  arm  in  the  battle.   Breas  held  the  regency  for  seven  years, 
when  he  resigned  it  again  to  the  king ;  and  Nuada  (who  in  the 
mean  time  was  supplied  with  a  silver  arm  by  his  surgeon,  Dian- 
cecht,  awdCreidjiL^,  the  great  worker  in  metals, — and  thence  called 
Nuada  Airgid-lamh,  or  "of  the  Silver  Hand")  reassumcd  the 
sovereignty.     The  Annals  pass  on  then  to  the  twentieth  year  of 
Nuada's  reign,  (that  is,  a.m.  3330),  where  they  merely  state 
that,  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Moytura  of  the  Fomorians,  by  the 
hand  of  Balor  "  of  the  stiflJ"  blows",   one  of  the  Fomorians. 

Now  nothing  could  be  more  dry  or  less  attractive  than  this 
simple  record,  in  four  hues,  of  the  death  in  battle  of  the  king  of 
a  country  and  people,  without  a  single  word  of  detail,  or  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  cause  of  the  war,  or  to  the  other  actors 
in  the  battle ;  so  that  any  person  might  take  it  upon  himself  to 
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LECT.  XI.  question  the  veracity  of  so  meagre  a  record,  if  there  had  heeii 

]°  Of  the    i^o  collateral  evidence  to  support  it.     This,  however,  like  the 

Catha,  or    former  battle,  had  its  ancient  history,  as  well  as  its  dry  chronicle ; 

(Tilt  "Battle  and  from  the  former  I  shall  lay  before  jow  in  the  following  ab- 

rJitadh      stract  as  much  of  it  as  will,  at  least,  I  hope  arouse  the  curiosity 

?/  ti^e  and  attention  of  my  hearers, — bego-inff  of  them  at  the  same  time 

to  remember,  that  notwithstanding  all  that  lias  been  wntten 

and  spoken  for  and  against  the  remote  history  of  Ireland,  even 

up  to  this  day,  the  test  of  pure,  unbiassed  criticism,  historical 

and  chronological,  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  it. 

The  tract  opens  with  an  account  of  the  lineage  of  Breas,  and 
how  it  was  that  he  became  king. 

We  have  seen  that  the  warrior  regent  resigned  the  sovereignty 
at  the  end  of  seven  years  to  Nuada  the  king ;  but  it  was  more 
by  compulsion  than  good  will  that  he  did  so,  for  his  rule  was  so 
marked  by  inhospitality,  and  by  entire  neglect  of  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  his  people,  that  loud  murmurs  of  discontent  assailed 
him  from  all  quarters  long  before  his  regency  was  terminated. 
In  short,  as  the  chronicler  says,  the  knives  of  his  people  were 
not  greased  at  his  table,  nor  did  their  breath  smell  of  ale  at  the 
banquet.  Neither  tlieir  poets,  nor  their  bards,  nor  their  satirists, 
nor  their  harpers,  nor  their  pipers,  nor  their  trumpeters,  nor  their 
jugglers,  nor  their  buffoons,  were  ever  seen  engaged  in  amusing 
them  at  the  assemblies  of  his  court.  It  is  in  fine  added  that  he 
had  even  succeeded  in  reducing  many  of  the  best  and  bravest  of 
the  Tuatlia  De  JJanann  warriors  to  a  state  of  absolute  servitude 
and  vassalage  to  himself;  and  his  design  seems  to  have  been  to 
substitute  an  absolute  rule  for  the  circumscribed  power  of  a  chief 
kino-  iinder  the  national  law  of  the  claims. 

At  the  time  that  the  discontent  was  at  its  height,  a  certain 
poet  and  satirist  named  Cairbre,  the  son  of  the  poetess  Etan,  vi- 
sited the  king's  court ;  but,  in  place  of  being  received  with  the 
accustomed  respect,  the  poet  was  sent,  it  appears,  to  a  small  dark 
chamber,  without  fire,  furniture,  or  bed,  where  he  was  served 
with  three  small  cakes  of  dry  bread  only,  on  a  very  small  and 
mean  table.  This  treatment  was  in  gross  violation  of  public 
law,  and  covild  not  fail  to  excite  the  strongest  feeling.  The  poet 
accordingly  arose  on  the  next  morning,  full  of  discontent  and 
bitterness,  and  left  the  court  not  only  without  the  usual  profes- 
sional comphments,  but  even  pronouncing  a  bitter  and  wither- 
ing satire  on  his  host.  This  was  the  first  satire  ever,  it  is  said, 
written  in  Erinn ;  and  although  such  an  insult  to  a  poet,  and 
the  public  expression  of  his  indignation  in  consequence,  would 
fall  very  far  short  of  penetrating  the  quick  feelings  of  the  nobi- 
lity or  royalty  of  these  times  (so  different  are  the  customs  of  an- 
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cient  and  modern  honour),  still  it  was  sufficient  in  those  early  lect.  xi. 
days  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Tuatlia  De  ^o  of  the 
Danann,  cliiefs  and  people ;  and  occurring  as  it  did  after  so  many  catha,  or 
just  causes  of  popular  complaint,  they  determined  without  more  (Tiie"iiatt! 
to  call  upon  Ureas  to  resign  his  power  forthwith.     To  this  call  Yi<f,"f,dh 
the  recent  reluctantly  acceded :  and  having"  held  council  with  his  of  the  fo- 

11  111  •         T  •  1  m  •     n     ^  monaiis  ). 

mother,  they  both  determmed  to  retire  to  the  court  oi  his  lather, 
JUlatha,  at  this  time  the  great  chief  of  the  Fomorian  pirates,  or 
sea  kings,  who  then  swarmed  through  all  the  German  Ocean, 
and  ruled  over  the  Shetland  Islands  and  the  Hebrides. 

Though  Elatha  received  his  son  coldly,  and  seemed  to  think 
that  his  disgrace  was  deserved,  still  he  acceded  to  his  request  to 
furnish  him  with  a  fleet  and  army  with  which  to  return  and 
conquer  Erinn  for  himself,  if  he  could,  from  his  maternal  rela- 
tions the  Tuatlia  De  Danann.  Breas  was  therefore  recom- 
mended by  his  father  to  the  favour  of  the  great  Fomorian 
chiefs,  Balor  "  of  the  Evil  Eye",  king  of  the  Islands,  and  In- 
dech,  son  of  De-Domnand ;  and  these  two  leaders  collected  all 
the  men  and  ships  lying  from  Scandinavia  westwards,  for  the 
intended  invasion,  so  that  they  are  said  to  have  formed  an  un- 
broken bridge  of  ships  and  boats  from  the  Hebrides  to  the  north- 
west coast  of  Erinn.  Having  landed  there,  they  marched  to  a 
plain  in  the  present  barony  of  Tirerrill,  in  the  county  of  Shgo, — • 
a  spot  surromided  by  high  hills,  rocks,  and  narrow  defiles ; — 
and,  having  thus  pitched  their  camp  in  the  enemy's  country, 
they  awaited  the  determination  of  the  TuatJia  De  Danann,  to 
surrender  or  give  them  battle.  The  latter  were  not  slow  in  pre- 
paring to  resist  the  invaders,  and  the  recorded  account  of  their 
preparations  is  in  full  accordance  with  their  traditional  character 
as  skilful  artizans  and  profound  necromancers. 

Besides  the  king,  Nuada  "  of  the  Silver  Hand",  the  chief  men 
of  the  Tuatha  De  Danayin  at  this  time  were :  the  great  Daghda; 
Lug,  the  son  of  Cian,  son  of  Diancecht,  their  great  Esculapius ; 
Ogma  Grian-Aineach  ("of  the  sun-like  face"),  and  others;  but 
the  Daghda  and  Lug  were  the  prime  counsellors  and  arrangers 
of  the  battle.  The  tract  proceeds  to  state  how  these  two  called 
to  their  presence : — their  smiths ;  their  cerds,  or  silver  and  brass 
workers ;  their  carpenters ;  their  surgeons ;  their  sorcerers ;  their 
cup-bearers ;  their  druids ;  their  poets ;  their  witches ;  and  their 
chief  leaders.  And  there  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of 
our  ancient  literature  a  more  curious  chapter  than  that  which 
describes  the  questions  which  Ltig  put  to  these  several  classes 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  service  which  each  was  prepared  to 
render  in  the  battle,  and  the  characteristic  professional  answer 
which  he  received  from  each  of  them. 
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The  battle  (which  took  place  on  the  last  day  of  October)  is 
eloquently  described, — with  all  the  brave  achievements,  and  all 
Catha,  or  the  deeds  of  art  and  necromancy  by  which  it  was  distinguished. 
(Tht  "Battle  The  Fomorians  were  defeated,  and  their  chief  men  hilled.  King 
Nuada  of  the  Silver  Hand  was  indeed  killed  by  Balor  of  the  Evil 
Eye,  but  Balor  himself  fell,  soon  after,  by  a  stone  flung  at  him 
\)j  Lug  (his  grandson  by  his  daughter  EitJdenn),  which  struck 
him  (we  are  told)  in  the  "evil  eye",  and  with  so  much  force,  that 
it  carried  it  out  through  the  back  of  his  head. 

The  magical  skill,  as  it  was  called, — ^in  reality  of  course, 
the  scientific  superiority — of  the  Tuatha  DS  Danann,  stood 
them  well  in  this  battle ;  for  Diancecht,  their  chief  physician, 
wdth  his  daughter  OcJitriuil,  and  his  two  sons,  Airmedh  and 
Mioch,  are  stated  to  have  previously  prepared  a  healing  bath  or 
fountain  with  the  essences  of  the  principal  heahng  herbs  and 
plants  of  Erinn,  gathered  chiefly  in  Lus-Mhagh,  or  the  Plain  of 
Herbs  (a  district  comprised  in  the  present  King's  County) ;  and 
on  this  bath  they  continued  to  pronounce  incantations  during 
the  battle.  Such  of  their  men  as  happened  to  be  woimded  in 
the  fight  were  immediately  brought  to  the  bath  and  plunged  in, 
and  they  are  said  to  have  been  instantly  refreshed  and  made 
whole,  so  that  they,  were  able  to  return  and  fight  against  the 
enemy  again  and  again. 

The  situation  of  the  plain  on  which  this  battle  was  fought,  is 
minutely  laid  down  in  the  story,  and  has  been  ever  since  called 
Meagh  Tuireadh  na  bh-Fomorach,  or  "The  Plain  of  the  Towers 
(or  pillars)  of  the  Fomorians",  to  distinguish  it  from  the  south- 
ern Moytura,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  fifty  miles. 

The  story  does  not  enter  into  any  account  of  the  setting  up 
of  any  tombs,  towers,  or  pillars,  though  many  ancient  Cyclopian 
graves  and  monuments  remain  to  this  day  on  the  plain ;  but  as 
it  appears  to  be  imperfect  at  the  end,  it  is  possible  that  the  tract 
in  its  complete  form  contained  some  details  of  this  natm'e. 

Cormac  Mac  Cullinan  ia  his  celebrated  Glossary  quotes  this 
tract  in  illustration  of  the  word  Nes;  so  that  so  early  as  the 
ninth  century  it  was  looked  upon  by  him  as  a  very  ancient 
historic  composition  of  authority. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  only  ancient  copy  of  this  tract 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  or  that,  perhaps,  now  exists,  is  one 
in  the  British  Museum,  finely  written  on  vellum  by  Gilla-Riab- 
hach  O'Clery,  about  the  year  1460.  Of  this  I  had  a  perfect 
transcript  made  by  my  son  Eugene,  under  my  own  inspection 
and  correction,  in  London,  in  the  summer  of  last  year  [1855]  ; 
so  that  the  safety  of  the  tract  does  not  any  longer  depend  on  the 
existence  of  a  single  copy. 
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The  Historic  Tai.es  (continued).  2.  Of  the  Longasa,  or  Voyages.  The 
History  of  the  "  Voyage  of  Lahhraidh  Loingseach,  or  Maen\  The  "  Voyage 
of  Brencan".  3.  Of  the  Toghla,  or  Destructions.  The  "  Destruction  of  the 
Bruighean  (or  Court  of)  Da  Derga".  Tlie  "  Bruighean  Da  Choga".  4.  Of 
tlie  Airgne,  or  Slaughters.  Tlie  "  Slaughters  (battles)  of  Conghal  Cldring- 
neach'\  Of  the  Revolt  of  the  Aitheavh  Tuatha,  called  the  Attaeotti,  or  Atta- 
cots.  The  "  Slaughter  of  the  Noble  Clanns  of  Erinn,  by  Cairbre  Cirm-cait" 
(Carbry-Cat-head).  5.  Of  the  Forbasa,  or  Sieges.  The  "  Siege  of  Edar", 
(the  Fortress  of  Howth  Hill).  The  "  Siege  of  Droni  Damhghaire'^  (Knock- 
long). 

In  the  last  lecture  I  opened  the  account  I  proposed  to  give  you 
of  the  Historic  Tales,  with  the  remarkable  tracts  which  describe 
the  first  and  second  battles  of  Magh  Tuireadh. 

These  tracts  afforded  us  examples  of  the  most  important  class 
of  those  Prim-scela,  or  Prime  Stories,  mentioned  in  the  Book 
of  Leinster :  I  mean  the  Catha,  or  Battles.  The  remainder  of 
the  tales  of  which  1  intend  to  speak,  as  examples  of  the  other 
classes,  may  be  most  conveniently  introduced  in  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  events  narrated  in  them ;  but  it  is  proper  to 
remind  you,  that  no  such  system  of  selection  is  adopted  in  the 
list  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  or  elsewhere,  and  that  each  class  of 
the  ancient  Historic  Tales  embraces  histories  of  events  occur- 
ring at  every  period  of  our  history,  from  the  most  remote  to  the 
tenth  centmy.  The  division  of  the  tales  into  classes  was  purely 
arbitrary,  and  apparently  for  the  mere  convenience  of  reference 
All  these  tales  are  but  the  recitals  in  detail  of  isolated  events  of 
history,  either  in  explanation  of  important  historical  occur- 
rences, or  illustrating  the  wisdom  or  gallantry  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Gaedhlic  race,  or  recording  some  interesting  circumstance 
in  their  well-known  career.  And  of  each  of  the  classes  into 
which  this  department  of  our  historical  Kteratu^re  was  divided 
we  possess  still  several  examples. 

The  next  of  these  tales  which  I  have  selected  to  describe  to 
you  is  that  in  which  the  curious  history  of  Lahhraidh  Loing- 
seach is  recorded,  a  Leinster  prince,  who  became  monarch  of 
Erinn  about  the  year  541  before  Christ.  This  tale  might,  per- 
haps, be  classed  among  the  Tochniarca,  or  Courtships,  in  so  far 
as  it  contains  a  relation  of  the  romantic  story  of  the  marriage  of 
Lahhraidh  with  the  lady  JlJoriadh,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
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LECT.  XII.  West  Munster;  or  it  might  take  its  place  among  the  Ai7'gnS,  or 
Slaughters,  in  so  much  as  it  details  the  Destruction  of  the  fort 
of  Dinn  High  (near  Carlow),  which  was  taken  by  Labhraidh 
from  his  treacherous  grand-uncle,  Cohhthach  Gael,  the  usurping 
king  of  Erinn,  who  was  killed  in  it.  It  may,  however,  as  probably 
be  the  tale  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  among  the  Longasa, 
or  Voyages,  as  the  Longeas  Lahlirada,  and  as  the  prince's  second 
name  of  Loingseach  ["  the  Voyager"]  was  due  to  tliis  Longeas, 
we  may  perhaps  take  this  tract  as  an  appropriate  specimen  of 
that  class  of  pieces. 

The  Longeas  was  in  one  sense  simply  a  voyage ;  from  Long, 
a  sliip.  But  it  is  observable  that  this  designation  is  usually  con- 
fined in  ancient  stories  to  a  voyage  involuntarily  undertaken,  as 
for  instance  in  the  case  of  a  banishment,  or  a  flight.  A  volun- 
tary expedition  by  sea  is  described  under  a  different  name,  that 
of  Imram,  and  we  shall  find  an  example  of  that  class  also 
amongst  the  tales  which  I  have  yet  to  introduce  to  your  notice. 

In  a  former  lecture  I  believe  I  told  you  sometliing  of  the 
great  king  Ugaine  Mor,  from  whom  almost  all  the  cliief  Gaedh- 
lic  famihes  in  the  provinces  of  Leinster,  Ulster,  and  Connacht 
trace  their  descent.  Ugaine  Mor  was  king  of  all  Erinn  about 
the  year  633  before  Christ,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters.  He  reigned  forty  years ;  and  he  was  at  last  succeeded, 
in  593  B.C.,  by  his  eldest  son,  Laeghaire  Lore,  who  was  how- 
ever treacherously  killed  two  years  afterwards  by  his  brother, 
CobhthacJi  Gael  Breagli;  and  this  Gohhthach  then  assumed  the 
kingship  of  Erinn,  which  he  enjoyed  for  full  half  a  century,  till 
he  also  was  slain  at  the  taking  of  Linn  Rigli,  just  alluded  to.  It 
is  with  the  accession  of  Gohhthach  Gael  to  the  supreme  throne 
that  the  story  o£ Labhraidh  commences.  This  story  is  particu- 
larly interesting  as  recording  one  of  the  earhest  instances  of  the 
very  early  cultivation  of  music  among  the  ancient  Irish, — in  the 
power  exercised  over  the  feehngs  of  Iris  audience  by  GraftinS, 
the  first  harper  of  whom  we  find  any  special  mention  in  om*  books. 

Laeghaire  Lore,  the  story  tells  us,  had  one  son,  Ailill  AiriS, 
Avho  succeeded  him  as  king  of  Leinster;  however,  his  uncle 
Gobhthach  soon  procured  his  death  by  means  of  a  poisoned 
drink.  Ailill  Aine  left  an  infant  son  named  Maen  Ollamh;  but 
because  he  was  dumb,  and  therefore,  according  to  law,  for  ever 
ineligible  to  be  made  a  king,  the  usurping  monarch  spared  his 
life.  The  orphan  prince  was  therefore  allowed  to  reside  in  his 
father's  palace  of  Dinn  Righ,  and  placed  under  the  tuition  and 
guardianship  of  two  officers  of  the  coiu't  of  Tara,  namely,  Fer- 
ceirtne,  the  poet  and  philosopher,  and  Graftine,  the  harper. 

This  instance  of  the  endeavour  to  communicate  mental  in- 
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struction  to  a  dumb  person  at  so  remote  a  period,  is  particularly  lect.  xn. 
interesting.     The  boy  was  not,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  dumb  ^o  of  the 
from  his  birth,  and  the  choice  of  a  harper  as  one  of  his  instruct-  longasa,  or 
ors  would  suggest  that  he  was  never  deficient  in  hearing.  (ihe "  voy- 

Ma^n,  under  the  care  and  tuition  of  his  two  able  guardians,  ^^'ialzoing- 
in  the  course  of  years,  sprung  up  into  manhood,  singularly  dis-  »each"). 
tinguished  by  beauty  of  feature,  symmetry  of  person,  and  cul- 
tivation of  mind.  One  day,  however,  it  happened  that  while 
enjoying  his  usual  sports  in  the  play-ground  of  his  father's  man- 
sion he  received  some  offence  from  one  of  his  comjDanions.  The 
insult  was  promptly  resented  by  a  blow ;  and,  in  an  attempt  to 
suit  words  to  the  action,  the  spell  of  his  dumbness  was  broken, 
and  the  young  man  spoke.  The  quarrel  was  lost  in  an  ex- 
clamation of  joy  raised  by  his  companions,  when  they  all  cried 
out  Labhraidh  Maeii  f  Lahhraidh  Maen  !  ["  Maen  speaks  !  Maen 
speaks !"]  ;  and  his  tutor  Craftine  coming  up  at  the  same  time, 
and  hearing  what  had  happened,  said  that  henceforth  the  prince 
should  bear  the  name  of  Lahhraidh  Maen,  in  commemoration  of 
the  wonderful  event. 

News  of  this  important  occurrence  having  reached  the 
monarch  Cohhthach,  at  Tara,  he  commanded  Lahhraidh  Maen  to 
appear  at  his  court,  with  his  tutors  and  retainers,  to  assist  at 
the  Great  Feast  of  Tara,  which  was  then  being  held. 

While  seated  at  the  feast,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  com- 
pany, the  monarch  (so  the  tale  relates)  happened  to  ask  aloud, 
who  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  company,  the  most  munificent 
man  in  Erinn?  Craftine  and  Ferceirtine  both  answered  that 
Lahhraidh  Maen  was  the  most  munificent  man  in  Erinn.  He 
is  better  than  me,  then,  said  the  monarch,  and  you  both  may 
go  with  him.  The  loss  will  be  greater  to  you  than  to  us,  said 
the  harper.  Depart  out  of  Erinn,  said  the  monarch.  If  we  can 
can  find  no  refuge  in  Erinn,  we  will,  said  they. 

Ljahhraidh  Maen,  accordingly,  took  coimsel  at  once  with  his 
tutors  and  a  few  other  friends,  as  to  what  he  should  do ;  when, 
after  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  their 
case,  they  decided  on  leaving  Leinster,  and  seeking  refuge  and 
friendship  from  Seo7nath,  king  of  Fermorca  (or  the  Great  Men) 
of  West  Mtmster.  Thither  they  repaired,  and,  after  having 
received  the  customary  hospitality  of  several  days,  without 
questions  asked,  at  ScoriatKs  palace,  the  king  at  last  inquired 
»  the  cause  and  nature  of  their  visit.     We  have  been  expelled  by 

the  monarch  of  Erinn,  said  they.     You  are  welcome  to  my  care 
and  protection,  then,  said  Scoriath. 

The  tale  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  king  Scoriath  had  a  daughter, 
whose  name  was  Moriath,  and  whose  beauty  had  so  bewildered 
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xii.  the  young  princes  and  cliiefs  of  Munster,  that  several  schemes 
had  been  devised  by  some  of  them  to  obtain  unlawful  possession 
of  her  person,  after  their  proposals  of  marriage  had  been  rejected.  • 
On  the  discovery  of  those  designs  by  the  lady's  parents,  they  de- 
termined on  being  her  sole  guardians  themselves,  and,  in  order 
that  there  should  be  no  relaxation  of  their  vigilance,  it  was  ar- 
ranged  between  them  that  the  father  should  have  constant  charge 
of  her  by  day,  and  the  mother  by  night,  so  that  she  should  never 
be  out  of  the  safe  keeping  of  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

This  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  royal  parents  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  their  noble  guest,  who  was,  indeed,  permitted  to 
enjoy  free  conversation  with  the  beautiful  Iforiath,  but  subject  to 
one  trifling  drawback,  that,  namely,  of  the  presence  of  her  father 
or  mother  on  all  such  occasions.  But,  notwithstanding  the  res- 
traint which  parental  vigilance  had  placed  upon  any  expression 
of  tender  sentiment,  the  youthful  pair  soon  discovered  that  the 
society  of  each  was  highly  prized  and  desired  by  the  other ;  but 
beyond  this  they  had  no  power  to  proceed, — their  love  story  had 
come  prematurely  to  a  full  stop.  The  cautious  parents  of  the 
young  princess  were,  indeed,  as  often  happens,  the  only  persons 
in  their  court  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  the  case ;  but  their 
watchfulness  was  not  the  less  successfid  in  baffling  the  designs 
of  the  lover.  Distracted  and  dejected,  the  young  Lahhraidh 
Maen  had  recourse  to  the  coimsels  of  his  faitliful  friend  and 
mentor,  Craftine,  and  that  illustrious  harper  appears  to  have 
been  no  stranger  to  the  delicate  management  of  small  court 
difficulties  of  the  kind.  On  this  occasion,  he  advised  his  ward 
to  wait  for  some  favourable  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  inten- 
tions, and  he  assured  him  that  when  such  an  opportunity  should 
offer,  he,  Craftine,  would  contrive  to  obtain  for  him  an  interval 
of  uninterrupted  conversation  with  3foi'iatJi. 

King  Scoriath,  after  some  little  time,  happened  to  invite  all 
the  chiefs  and  nobles  of  his  territory  to  a  sumptuous  feast.  The 
delight  of  the  guests  was  much  heightened  by  Craftiness  per- 
formance on  his  harp ;  and,  when  the  king,  queen,  and  all  the 
festive  company  were  plmiged  in  enjoyment,  exhilarated  by 
wine,  and  charmed  by  the  unequalled  melody  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished performer  of  his  time,  Lahhraidh  Maen  and  Moriath 
snatched  tlie  opportunity  to  slip  away  imobserved  from  the 
company.  No  sooner  did  the  gifted  harper  believe  them  to 
have  gone  beyond  the  hearing  of  his  music,  than  he  struck  the 
almost  magical  tones  of  the  Suantraighe.,  which  was  of  so  richly 
soft  and  enchanting  a  character  as  to  throw  the  whole  company, 
including  the  king  and  queen,  into  the  most  delicious  and  pro- 
found slumber ;  and  in  the  trance  of  this  slumber  they  were  all 
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kept  by  the  magic  of  CraftinS's  harp,  until  the  young  lovers  lect.  xit. 
had  time  to  return  again  and  take  their  proper  seats  in  the  as- 
sembly, after  having,  for  the  first  time,  plighted  to  each  other 
mutual  vows  of  constancy  and  affection. 

The  Ollaiyihs  of  music,  or  those  raised  to  the  hiffhest  order  of  T^e  Music 

T-i-x  1  ,n  1T1     and  Musi- 

musicians  m  ancient  ilinnn,  i  may  here  tell  you,  were  obliged,  ciansofan- 
by  the  rules  of  the  order,  to  be  perfectly  accomplished  in  the  '^^'^^ 
performance  of  three  peculiar  classes  or  pieces  of  music,  namely, 
the  Suantraighe,  which  no  one  could  hear  without  falling  into 
a  delightful  slumber ;  the  Goltraighe,  which  no  one  could  hear 
without  bursting  into  tears  and  lamentation;  and  the  Gean- 
traighS,  which  no  one  could  hear  without  bursting  out  into  loud 
and  irrepressible  laughter. 

Craftine  availed  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  possession 
of  these,  the  highest  gifts  of  his  profession,  to  assist  the  designs 
of  his  young  ward,  and  played  into  a  profound  sleep  all  those  who 
would  have  stood  in  the  way  of  his  happiness. 

Now,  however,  that  the  pardonable  objects  of  the  young 
couple  were  attained,  he  changed  his  hand,  and  struck  the 
Geanti'aighe^  which  roused  the  whole  company,  and  quickly 
turned  their  quiet  sleep  into  a  tumult  of  uproarious  laughter. 
And  then,  the  musician  having  displayed  these  wonderful  spe- 
cimens of  Ms  art,  returned  again  to  the  performance  of  the  less 
exciting,  but  always  beautiful  melodies,  so  many  of  which  still 
remain  to  remind  us  of  the  ancient  glories  of  our  country,  and 
continued  to  dehght  his  hearers  until  the  time  of  their  retire- 
ment had  arrived. 

In  the  meantime,  the  ever-suspicious  queen  imagined  she  de- 
tected some  equivocal  radiations  in  the  glowing  countenance  of 
her  daughter,  and,  approaching  her  nearer,  she  thought  she 
caught  the  faintest  imaginable  whisper  of  a  sigh.  With  an  in- 
stinctive perception  of  deception  and  treason,  she  immediately 
called  the  king  to  her  side :  Your  daughter,  said  she,  has  ceased 
to  be  herself;  her  sighs  denote  that  she  has  given  part  of  her 
heart  to  another.  The  king  was  outrageous,  ordered  the 
strictest  investigation,  and  vowed  that  if  the  conspirators  Avere 
discovered,  their  heads  should  be  struck  off.  Craftine  remon- 
strated against  the  violence  of  such  a  proceeding,  but  the  king, 
not  being  without  some  suspicions,  and  disregarding  the  in-\do- 
lable  character  of  a  poet  and  musician,  threatened  even  him 
with  punishment,  should  he  interfere  farther. 

After  the  first  burst  of  anger  and  indignation  had  subsided, 
however,  and  confidence  had  been  once  more  restored  between 
the  mother  and  daughter,  the  latter  gradually  permitted  the  former 
to  discover  the  truth  of  her  secret.    It  is  but  a  poor  compliment 
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LECT.  XII.  to  the  march  of  intellect  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  that, 
o  „, .,        in  those  remote  ages,  they  solved  the  intricate  complications  of 

"  Of  the  ..  o'^.  ■!•. 

,oNGASA,or  precipitate  love  very  much  m  the  same  way  that  we  do  m  the 
rhe^"  voy-  prcscnt  enlightened  times.     But  so  it  was,  and  King  Scoriath 
fidhtoug-  ^"^^  ^^is  prudent  queen,  by  the  silent  sighs  of  their  daughter 
iach'^).        and  the  soothing  notes  of  Craftiness  harp,  were  soon  induced 
to  accept  Lahliraidh  Maen  as  their  son-in-law ;  and  so  terminated 
this  comedy,  precisely  as  such  comedies  are  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion even  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  alHance  with  the  king  of  West  Mimster  was  an  event  of 
deep  political,  as  well  as  social,  importance  to  Labhraidh  Maen; 
for,  immediately  after  the  event  took  place,  his  father-in-law 
placed  at  his  command  a  large  force  of  the  bravest  men  in  liis 
territory,  to  assist  him  in  recovering  his  hereditary  kingdom  of 
Leinster  from  liis  grand-imcle.  With  these  troops  he  marched 
quietly  into  Leinster,  where,  being  joined  by  a  large  number  of 
adherents  to  his  house's  fortune,  he  at  once  laid  siege  to  the 
royal  palace  of  Diiui  High,  and  succeeded  in  taking  it  from  the 
garrison  placed  in  it  by  the  monarch.  His  triumph,  however, 
was  but  of  short  duration;  for  King  Cohhthach,  who  had  re- 
covered his  first  surprise,  raised  a  large  army,  and  marched  from 
Tara  at  once  into  Leinster. 

Labhraidh  Maen  found  himself  totally  unable  to  meet  such  a 
force,  and  felt  compelled  to  withdraw,  for  the  time  at  least,  from 
the  unequal  contest.  He  accordingly  changed  his  plans  on  the 
instant,  disbanded  his  followers,  sent  his  wife,  Moriath,  under 
the  immediate  guardianship  of  Craftine,  and  attended  by  her 
countrymen,  into  Munster  to  her  father;  and,  selecting  from 
among  his  adherents  a  small  band  of  brave  men,  he  bid  adieu  to 
his  native  land,  and  took  sail  for  the  opposite  coast  of  Britain. 
He  made  no  delay  in  Britain,  but,  passing  over  alone  to  France, 
he  entered  the  military  service  of  the  king  of  that  country,  in 
which  he  so  distinguished  himself  that  he  soon  became  one  of 
the  chief  commanders  of  the  army  there. 

After  he  had  in  course  of  time  estabHshed  hunself  in  the  full 
confidence  and  estimation  of  the  king  of  France,  Labhraidh 
Maeyi,  who  still  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  his  friends  in 
Erinn,  determined,  if  he  could,  to  make  one  more  effort  to 
regain  his  rightful  inheritance. 

With  this  view,  he  made  liimself  known,  and  disclosed  his 
whole  history  to  the  king  of  France,  and  concluded  by  asking 
of  him  such  a  body  of  troops  as  he  should  select,  to  accompany 
him  to  Erinn,  and  assist  him,  in  conjunction  with  his  friends 
there,  to  reestablish  himself  in  his  kingdom.  The  French 
king  consented  without  difficulty,  and  the  expedition  arrived 
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safely  in  the  moutli  of  the  river  Slaney,  now  the  Larbour  of  lect. xii. 
Wexford.     _  ^  _  ^    2°ofthe 

After  resting  awhile  here  to  recover  from  the  fatigues  of  their  lcngasa,  or 
voyage,  and  being  joined  by  great  numbers  from  Leinster  and  (The^"  voyl 
Minister,  the  expedition  marched  by  night  to  Dinn  Righ,  where  ^^f^,?l  ^'''^^' 
the  monarch  Cohhthach,  entirely  ignorant  of  their  approach, 
happened  to  be  at  the  time  holding  an  assembly,  accompanied 
by  thirty  of  the  native  princes  and  a  body  guard  of  seven  hun- 
dred men.     The  palace  was  sui'prised  and  set  on  fire,  and  the 
monarch,  the  princes,  the  guards,  and  the   entire   household, 
were  burned  to  death.     This  was  the  Argain  Dinn  Btgh,  or 
Slaughter  of  Dinn  JRigh. 

Labhraidh  then  assu.med  the  monarchy,  and  reigned  over 
Erinn  eighteen  years. 

Another  of  these  Doingeas,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
voluntary  one,  is  of  much  later  date, — that,  namely,  of  Breacan^ 
of  which  we  have  but  the  following  short  accovmt : — 

Breacan  was  the  son  of  3Iaine.  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hos- 
tages, monarch  of  Erinn,  whose  reign  closed  a.d.  405.  This 
Breacan  was  a  gi-eat  merchant,  and  the  owner  of  fifty  Curachs, 
trading  between  Ireland  and  Scotland.  On  one  of  his  voyages  he 
was,  we  are  told,  with  his  fifty  Curachs,  swallowed  up  in  the 
great  whirlpool  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  north-western 
and  north-eastern  seas  with  the  channel  between  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  His  fate,  however,  was  not  exactly  known  until 
Lughaidh,  the  blind  poet,  in  many  years  after,  paid  a  visit  to 
Bennchuir  [Bangor, — on  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Down]. 
The  poet's  jjeople  having  strayed  from  the  town  doAvn  to  the 
beach,  found  the  bleached  skull  of  a  small  dog  on  the  shore. 
This  they  took  up,  carried  to  the  poet,  and  asked  him  what 
skull  it  was.  "  Lay  the  end  of  the  poet's  wand  on  the  skull",  said 
Lughaidli ;  and  then,  pronouncing  some  mystical  sentences  in  the 
ancient  Teinim  Laegli  style,  he  told  them  that  the  skull  was 
that  o£ Breacan  s  little  dog,  and  that  Breacan  himself,  with  all  his 
curachs  and  people,  had  been  drowned  in  the  Coire  Breacain 
(or  Breacaii's  Cauldron), — an  appropriate  name,  from  the  constant 
boiling  up  and  surging  of  the  whirlpool,  and  the  name  by  Avhich 
it  continued  ever  after  to  be  known  in  ancient  Gaedhlic  writings. 

This  story  is  preserA^ed  in  Cormac's  Glossary,  compiled  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  in  the  Dinnsenchas,  a  much  older  compila- 
tion generally. 

The  next  class  of  tales,  of  which  an  example  offers  itself  to 
our  notice,  is  that  of  the  Toghla,  or  Destructions.  A  Toghail, 
or  Destruction  of  a  Fort,  is  the  title  given  to  those  histories 
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which  detail  the  taking  of  a  fort  or  fortified  palace  or  habita- 
Q  tion,  by  force,  when  the  place  is  not  merely  taken,  but  also 

ToGHLA,  or  burnt  or  destroyed  on  the  taking  of  it.  A  Toghail  may  be  a 
tions"!^TTiie  taking  by  surprise,  or  it  may  be  a  taking  after  a  siege,  but  the 
tion  of  the  term  always  implies  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  taken. 
Bruighean  Of  the  TogJila  but  a  fcw  are  named  in  the  list  I  have  referred 
to  in  the  Book  of  Leiuster,  though  many  others,  of  course, 
there  were.  Of  those  in  the  hst,  the  most  remarkable,  perhaps, 
is  that  of  the  Bruighean  Da  Derga,  or  court  of  Da  Derga; 
because  it  was  in  the  storming  and  surprise  of  that  residence 
that  the  great  Conaire  Mor  was  killed,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated kings  of  ancient  Erinn.  This  tract  possesses,  too,  a  pe- 
culiar interest  for  those  who  reside  in  or  near  Dubhn,  because 
the  scene  of  the  surprise  lies  near  the  city,  at  a  place  which  still 
preserves  a  portion  of  the  ancient  name  in  its  present  designa- 
tion. And  it  is  partly  on  this  account  that  I  have  selected  the 
account  of  the  Toghail  Bruighne  Da  Derga  to  describe  to  you. 
In  the  year  of  the  world  5091,  Conaire  Mor,  the  son  of 
Eidersgel,  a  former  monarch  of  Erinn,  ascended  the  throne,  and 
ruled  with  justice  and  vigour,  until  the  year  of  the  world  5160, 
that  is,  till  thirty-three  years  before  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Lord,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Four  Masters. 

The  impartiality  and  strictness  of  Conaires  rule  banished 
from  the  country  large  numbers  of  idle  and  insubordinote  per- 
sons, and  among  the  rest  his  own  foster-brothers,  the  four  sons 
of  Donndesa,  a  great  Leinster  chief.  These  young  men,  adven- 
turous and  highly  gifted,  impatiently  put  out,  with  a  large  party 
of  followers,  upon  the  sea  between  Erinn  and  Britain,  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  a  piratical  life,  until  the  death  of  the 
monai'ch  or  some  other  circumstance  should  occm'  that  might 
permit  their  return  to  their  coimtry. 

While  thus  beating  about,  and  committing  depredations  at 
both  sides  of  the  channel  whenever  they  could,  they  met, 
engaged  in  similar  enterprises,  the  young  prince  Ingel,  a  son  of 
the  king  of  Britain,  who  with  his  six  brothers  and  a  numerous 
band  of  desperate  men  like  themselves  had  been  for  their  mis- 
deeds banished  from  his  territory  by  their  father.  Both  parties 
entered  into  a  compact  of  mutual  risk  and  assistance ;  and 
having,  according  to  agreement,  first  made  a  night  descent  on 
the  coast  of  Britain,  where  they  committed  great  ravages  and 
carried  off"  much  booty,  they  turned  towards  Erinn,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  to  their  stock  of  plunder,  and  carrying  on  the  war 
of  depredation  evenly  between  both  coimtries.  They  landed 
in  the  bay  of  Tuirhhe  [Turvey]  (near  Malahide,  on  the  coast  of 
the  present  county  of  Dubliai),  and  immediately  commenced 
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their  devastation  of  the  country,   by  fire  and  sword,   in  the  lect.  xir. 
direction  of  Tara.  „o 

At  this  time,  the  monarch  Conaire,  attended  by  a  slender  toghla,  or 
retinue,  was  on  his  return  from  north  Munster,  where  he  had  tions^"!'^^(The 
been  to  effect  a  reconcihation  between  two  hostile  chiefs  of  that  ti^„  of  the 
country.     On  his  entering  Meath,  and  approaching  his  palace  ^'-uu/kean 
of  Tara,  he  saw  the  whole  country,  to  his  great  surprise,  wrapt 
in  fire,  and  thinking  that  a  general  rebellion  against  the  law 
had  taken  place  in  his  absence,  he  ordered  his  charioteer  to 
turn  to  the  right  from  Tara,  and  drive  towards  Dublin.     The 
charioteer  obeyed,  and  drove  by  the  hill  of  Cearna,  Lusk,  and 
the  Great  Road  o^  Cucdann  to  Dublin;  which,  however,  the 
monarch  did  not  enter,  but  crossing  the  Lifiey  above  the  town, 
he  continued  his  route  to  the  court,  or  mansion,  of  the  great 
Brughaidh  (or  Hospitaller),  Da  Derga. 

This  court  was  built  on  the  river  Dodder,  at  a  place  which 
to  this  day  bears  the  name  of  Bothar-na-BruigJme  (or  the  Road 
of  the  Court),  near  Tallaght,  in  the  county  of  Dublin.  This 
was  one  of  the  six  great  houses  of  universal  hospitahty  which 
existed  in  Erinn  at  the  time,  and  the  owner,  Da  Derga,  hav- 
ing previously  partaken  largely  of  the  monarch's  bovmty,  he 
was  now  but  too  glad  to  receive  him  with  the  hospitality  and 
distinction  which  became  his  rank  and  munificence. 

In  the  mean  time,  continues  the  tale,  the  outlaws  having 
missed  the  monarch,  ravaged  all  Bregia  [the  eastern  part  of 
Meath],  before  they  returned  to  their  vessels,  and  then  steered 
to  the  headland  of  Beann  Eclair  (now  called  the  Hill  of  Howtli), 
where  they  held  a  council  of  war.  There  it  was  decided  that 
two  of  the  sons  of  Donnclesa  (two  of  the  monarch's  foster- 
brothers),  should  come  on  shore,  and  find  out  the  monarch's  re- 
treat, they  having  already  discovered  the  course  he  had  taken 
from  Tara.  This  was  done,  and  the  scouts  having  returned  to 
the  fleet  with  the  information  sought,  the  piratical  force  landed 
somewhere  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Liffey,  and  marching  over 
the  rugged  Dviblin  mountains,  they  surrounded  Da  Derga's 
court,  which,  in  spite  of  a  stout  resistance,  they  destroyed  and 
plundered,  murdering  the  monarch  himself  and  the  chief  part 
of  his  slender  train  of  attendants. 

The  composition  of  this  tract  must  be  referred  to  a  period  of 
very  remote  antiquity,  the  style  of  the  construction  and  language 
being  more  ancient  even  than  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne,  and,  like 
that  difficult  piece,  of  a  character  totally  beyond  the  power  of 
ordinary  Irish  scholars  to  reduce  to  anything  like  a  correct 
translation. 

This  tract  is  one  of  considerable  length,  and  not  a  little  im- 
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LECT.  XII.  bued  witli  tlie  marvellous ;  but,  apart  from  its  value  as  in  essen- 
3°  Of  the  ^^^^^  ^  trutliful  link  in  our  national  history,  it  contains,  perliaps 
ToGHLA,  or  without  exception,  the  best  and  most  copious  illustrations  in  any 
tioiTs-.'^CThe  tract  now  extant  (I  mean,  of  course,  illustrations  by  description) 
timf  onbe  ^^  *^^®  vaiious  rauks  and  classes  of  the  officers  that  composed  the 
Bruighean     king's  liouseliold  in  ancient  times,  and  of  the  arrangements  of  a 

Da  Derga").  ^    n  ^        ^  •    ^         -i   •  V  ^  •  •       ^    • 

regai  least — both  social  siibjects  ol  great  historical  interest. 

There  is  a  fine  copy  of  this  tract  (with  a  slight  imperfection 

at  the  beginning)  preserved  in  the  ancient  Leahhar  na  h-  Uidhre, 

in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy;  and  another  copy  less  copious, 

but  perfect  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  in  the  Leahhar  Buidhe 

Lecan,  in  the  Library  of  T.C.D. ;    so  that   from  both  these 

sources  a  perfect  copy  could  be  procured. 

The  "Des-        Another  of  these   Toghla,  and  one  of  great  interest,  is  the 

the^5°"«-*'      Togliail  Bruigkne  Dei  Choga,  of  which  a  good  copy  is  to  be 

cS'^"     found  in  MS.  H.  3.  18.  Trinity  College,  Dubhn. 

The  Bruighean  Dei  Choga  was  in  the  present  county  of  West- 
meath ;  and  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  sudden  siu'prise  of  this 
Court  that  Cormac  Conloingeas  was  killed,  about  a.d.  33.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  king  of  Ulster, 
from  whose  coiu't  he  had  several  years  before  gone  into  volun- 
tary banishment  into  Connacht,  in  consequence  of  his  father's 
having  put  to  death  the  three  sons  of  Uisneach,  for  whose  safety 
Cormac  had  pledged  his  word,  when  they  consented  to  return 
to  Conor's  court  at  the  king's  invitation.  On  the  death  of 
Conor,  his  son  prepared  to  return,  to  assume  the  throne  of  his 
province,  and  it  was  on  his  way  back  that  he  lost  his  Hfe,  in 
the  surprise  of  Dei  Cogeis  court,  where  he  had  stopped  to  rest 
on  his  road.  Cormac  Conloingeeis  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
champions  of  his  tune,  and  figures  in  many  of  the  detailed  his- 
tories of  events  recorded  at  this  period  of  our  annals. 

4°  Of  the  The  chronological  order  of  the  specimens  of  tales  that  I  have 

'Slaughters".  Selected  leads  us  next  to  the  class  called  Airgne,  or  Slaughters. 
The  Argeiin,  though  separated  by  the  writer  in  the  Book  of 
Leinster  from  the  Togheiil,  is  not,  in  fact,  well  to  be  distin- 
guished from  it.  The  Avord  signifies  the  Slaughter  of  a  garrison 
of  a  fort,  wdiere  the  place  is  taken  and  destroyed.  So  the 
taking  of  Dinn  Righ  by  LahhraieJh  Loingseach,  described  in  the 
tract  I  spoke  of  just  now,  is  called,  in  the  Book  of  Leinster, 
Argain  Dinn  High,  and  that  tract  may  perhaps  actually  be  the 
tale  there  so  named. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  the  Airgne  named  in  the 
ancient  list  so  often  referred  to,  and  of  these  several  have 
reached  us  in  one  shape  or  another.     One  of  them,  the  Argain 
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Cath'ach  BuirchS  is  included  in  the  long  tract  tlie  Cathreim  lect.  xii. 
Chonghail  Chldiringnigh,  or  Battles  of  Conglial  Claringneach.    .ooffv, 

The  Destruction  of  Cathair  Bdirche  £ornis  but  a  single  inci-  aikgne,  or^ 
dent  in  the  career  of  the  warrior  Congal,  and  I  may  in  a  few  words  (xhT^ 
introduce  to  you  the  caiises  that  led  to  so  fatal  a  catastrophe.      IrslVc^onaai 

Luqhaidh  Luaiqhne,  of  the  Eberean  line,  assumed  the  mo-  ciaring. 
narchy  of  Ermn  in  the  year  of  the  world  4024 ;  and,  m  dis- 
posing of  the  petty  kingships  of  the  provhices,  he  imposed  two 
kings  on  the  province  of  Ulster,  to  one  of  whom,  Conghal  Clar- 
ingneach, the  son  of  a  former  monarch,  he  gave  the  southern, 
and  to  Fergus  Mac  Leide,  the  northern  half  of  the  province. 

The  Ulstermen  soon  began  to  feel  the  weight  of  two  royal 
establishments,  and  a  secret  meeting  of  their  chiefs  took  place  at 
Emania,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  invite  both  their  kings  to  a 
great  feast,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  assassinated,  and 
then  to  elect  one  king  from  among  themselves,  whom  they 
would  siipport  by  force  of  arms  against  the  Monarch,  should  he 
feel  dissatisfied  with  their  deed. 

The  feast  was  soon  prepared,  the  two  kings  seated  at  it,  and 
the  assassins,  who  were  selected  from  the  menials  of  the  chiefs, 
took  up  a  convenient  position  outside  the  banqueting  house. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  had 
reached  the  ears  of  Fachtna  Finn,  the  chief  poet  of  Ulster; 
whereupon  he,  with  the  other  chief  poets  of  the  province,  who 
attended  the  feast,  arose  from  their  particular  places,  and  seated 
themselves  between  the  two  kings.  The  assassins  entered  the 
house  shortly  after,  but  seeing  the  position  of  the  poets,  they 
held  back,  unwilling  to  desecrate  their  sacred  presence,  or 
violate  their  too  obvious  protection. 

When  the  prince  Congal  saw  the  assassins,  he  suspected  their 
design,  and  asked  the  poet  if  his  suspicions  were  not  well- 
founded.  Fachtna  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  stated  the 
cause  of  the  conspiracy ;  whereupon  Congal  stood  up,  and  ad- 
di'essing  the  assembled  chiefs,  offered,  on  the  part  of  himself  and 
his  colleague,  to  surrender  their  power  and  dignity  into  the 
hands  of  the  monarch  again,  with  a  request  that  he  would  set 
vij)  in  their  place  the  person  most  agreeable  to  the  Ultonians. 

The  chiefs  agreed,  and  the  poets  taking  the  two  kings  under 
their  inviolable  protection,  they  all  repaired  to  Tara,  where 
they  soon  arrived,  and  announced  the  object  of  their  visit. 

On  their  arrival  at  Tara,  the  monarch's  daughter  fell  in  love 
with  Fergus  Mac  Leicle,  and  at  her  request,  backed  by  the  re- 
commendation of  the  provincial  kings  who  then  happened  to  be 
at  court,  the  monarch  appointed  him  sole  king  of  Ulster,  though 
such  a  decision  was  against  an  ancient  law,  which  ordained  that. 
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I.ECT.  XII.  a  junior  should  not  be  preferred  to  a  senior, — and  Congal  was 

40  Of  the      °^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  Fergus._ 

AiKGNE,  or         Congal,  on  hearing  tliis  decision,  departed  immediately  from 
^siaiigiueib  'p^j,g^^  collected  all  the  disaffected  of  the  country  about  him,  to- 
ei'^'of  coLa?  g®^^^'^^  "^^^^  some  Scottish  exiles,  and  having  met  the  monarch's 
ciaring-       gon,  cut  off  liis  head  and  bid  defiance  to  the  father.      He  was, 
however,  soon  forced  to  leave  Erinn  with  his  adherents ;  and 
his  adventures  in  the  island  of  Rachlainn,  and  in  Demnark  and 
other  northern  coimtries,  form  a  considerable  and  most  interest- 
ing part  of  his  career.     After  some  years,  however,  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  landed  m  the  present  bay  of  Dun- 
drum  (county  Down).    Immediately  ripon  his  coming  ashore,  he 
discovered  that  his  rival,  Fergus  Mac  Leide,  was  at  that  time 
enjoying  the  hospitalities  of  Cathair  Boirche  (that  is,  Boirches 
Stone  Castle  or  Fortress),  the  princely  residence  of  Eochaidh 
Salbhuidhe,  chief  of  the  southern  part  of  the  present  county  of 
Down,  at  a  short  distance  from  Congal's  landing  place. 

On  receiving  this  welcome  piece  of  information,  Congal 
marched  directly  to  Cathair  Boirche,  and  surprised  and  de- 
stroyed it  with  all  that  were  in  it.  From  thence  he  went  straight 
to  Tara,  and  challenged  the  king  with  all  his  forces  to  a  pitched 
battle.  The  battle  was  fousfht  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Tara;  the  monarch  was  defeated  and  beheaded  by  Congal, 
who  was  proclaimed  in  his  place,  and  reigned  fifteen  years. 

The  only  copy  of  this  fine  historic  tale  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
[No.  205,  Hodges  and  Smith  Collection.] 
T\\GAmeach  But  the  tale  which  I  should  prefer  to  take  for  you  as  a  spe- 
'■AttacoS''.  cimen  of  the  Airgne,  is  one  which  recites  the  origin  of  one  of 
the  most  momentous  troubles  which  interrupt  the  course  of  our 
history;  I  mean  the  Revolt  of  the  Aitheach  Tuatha  (or  "Atta- 
cots"),  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  century,  an  incident  of  which 
I  have  already  shortly  spoken.  This  tract  is  that  which  is  en- 
tered in  the  list  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  as  the  Argain  Chairjyri 
Cinn-Cait  for  Saerclannaibh  h-Erenn;  that  is,  the  Murder  by 
Carbry  Cat-head  of  the  Noble  clanns  of  Erinn. 

The  revolution  and  reign  of  the  Aitheach  Tuatha  {^'■Attacotti\ 
or  "Attacots",  as  they  have  been  called  in  English  writings), 
mark  an  era  in  Irish  history,  more  interesting,  perhaps,  than 
important  in  relation  to  the  consequences  of  their  rule ;  and  the 
name  given  to  these  people  has  supplied  food  for  much  learned 
discussion  and  speculation,  to  writers  of  more  modern  times. 

Father  John  Lynch  (better  known  as  Gratianus  Lucius), 
General  Vallancey,  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor,  and  many  others 
of  their  times,  have  been  more  or  less  puzzled  by  the  name  "At- 
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tacots",  and  have  souglit  eveiywliere  for  an  explanation  of  it  lect.  xii. 
but  wlicre  only  it  could  be  found,  namely,  in  the  language  of  ^ 
the  country  in  which  it  originated,  and  in  which  those  people  airgne,  or 
grew,  lived,  and  died.  _  ^  STSf 

The  name  which  those  modern  writers  have  made  into  "At-  oftheAmi;^ 
tacots  ,  from  the  Latinized  form  "Attacotti  ,  is  written  m  all  or "  .uta- 
Irish  manuscripts,  ancient  and  modern,  Aitheach  Tuatlia,  and 
this  means  nothing  more  than  simply  the  Rent-payers,  or  Rent- 
paying  Tribes  or  People. 

It  is  also  stated,  by  even  our  very  latest  historic  writers,  that 
the  Aitheach  Tuatha  were  the  descendants  of  the  earlier  colo- 
nists, depressed  and  enslaved  by  their  conquerors,  the  Milesians. 
But  this  is  a  mistake,  for,  according  to  the  Books  of  Ballymote 
and  Lecain,  the  revolutionists  were  not  composed,  even  for  the 
major  part,  of  the  former  colonists,  but  of  the  Milesians  them- 
selves. For,  as  may  be  expected,  in  the  lapse  of  ages  countless 
numbers  of  noble  and  free  Milesian  famihes  fell  away  from  their 
caste,  lost  their  civil  independence,  and  became  mixed  up  and 
reduced  to  the  same  level  with  the  remnants  of  the  conquered 
races,  who  still  continued,  in  a  state  nearly  alhed  to  slavery, 
tillers  of  the  soil. 

At  the  time  of  this  revolution,  which  took  place  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  ceiitmy  of  the  Christian  era,  the  magnates  of 
the  land  seem  to  have  combined  to  lay  even  heavier  burdens 
than  ever  before  on  the  occupiers  and  tillers  of  the  soil ;  and  the 
debased  Milesians  were  the  first  to  evince  a  disposition  to  re- 
sistance. Combinations  were  afterwards  formed  between  them 
and  the  other  malcontents,  but  so  profoundly  secret,  that  during 
the  three  years  which  they  took  to  consider  and  matm^e  their 
plans,  not  one  of  their  intended  victims  had  received  the  faintest 
hint  of  the  plot  that  ripened  for  their  destruction. 

The  result  of  their  councils  was,  to  prepare  a  great  feast,  to 
which,  as  a  pretended  mark  of  respect  and  gratitude,  they  were 
to  invite  the  monarch,  the  provincial  kings,  and  the  great  chiefs 
of  the  nation,  really  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them  during 
the  convivial  excitement  and  unsuspicious  confidence  of  a  regal 
banquet  of  the  old  times. 

The  feast  was  prepared  at  a  place  since  called  Magh  Cru  (or 
the  Bloody  Plain),  in  Connacht.  Thither  came  the  monarch, 
kings,  and  chiefs,  in  the  full  flow  of  iinreserved  security, — a  se- 
curity, as  it  befell,  of  the  falsest  kind ;  for,  when  the  nobles  were 
deep  in  their  cups,  and  plunged  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  deli- 
cious strains  of  the  harp,  treacherous  hosts  surrounded  the  ban- 
quet hall  Avith  men  in  armoiu",  and  slew  without  pity  or  remorse 
the  monarch,  Fiacha  Finnolaidh,  the  provincial  kings,  and 
all  the  assembled  chiefs,  as  well  as  all  their  train. 


cots"). 
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LECT.  XII,  The  revolutionary  party  liaviug  tlnxs,  at  one  blow,  got  rid  of 
all  tlieir  old  taskmasters,  but  still  wishing  to  live  under  a  more 
AiRG>'E,  or  ^  lenient  monarchical  government,  proceeded  to  select  a  king. 
(ThL^Kevoit  Their  choice  fell  on  Cairhre  Cimi-Cait,  an  exiled  son  of  the 
llh^Titatka'  ^^''^g  of  Lochlciivn  (or  Scandina-vda),  who  had  taken  a  leading 
or  "Atta-  '  part  in  the  plan  and  completion  of  the  revolution. 

Cairhre,  however,  died  in  the  fifth  year  of  an  unprosperous 
reign,  and  Fiaclia  Finnolaidh,  of  the  royal  Eremonian  race,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  sovereignty.  Against  Fiacha,  however,  another 
revolt  of  the  pro\'inces  took  place,  and  he  was  surprised  and 
murdered  at  Magh  Bolg  in  Ulster,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  56  ; 
and  Elim  Mac  Conrach,  king  of  Ulster  (of  the  Rudrician  race 
of  Ulster),  was  elected  by  the  revolutionists  in  his  place.  The 
reign  of  Elim  also  proved  unfortimate,  for,  not  only  did  discord 
and  discontent  prevail  throughout  the  land,  but  the  gifts  of 
Heaven  itself  were  denied  it,  and  the  soil  seemed  to  have  been 
struck  with  sterility,  and  the  air  of  Heaven  charged  with  pesti- 
lence and  death  during  those  years. 

The  old  loyalists  and  friends  of  the  former  dynasties  took 
advantaofe  at  once  of  the  confusion  and  ojeneral  consternation 
wliich  seized  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  proposed  to  them 
to  recal  or  rather  to  invite  home  Tuathal,  the  son  of  the  mur- 
dered monarch,  whose  mother  had  fled  from  the  slaughter  to  the 
house  of  her  father,  the  king  of  Scotland,  while  Tuathal  as 
some  writers  say  was  yet  unborn. 

This  proposal  was  veiy  generally  listened  to,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  Aitheach  Tuatha  agreed  in  council  to  bring  over 
the  young  prince,  who  was  now  in  his  twenty-fifth  year. 

Tuatlial  answered  the  call,  and  soon  after  landed  in  Bregia 
[Meath],  where  he  mifiirled  his  standard,  and  was  immediately 
joined  by  several  native  chiefs,  with  all  their  followers.  From 
this  he  marched  upon  Tara,  but  was  met  by  the  reigning  mo- 
narch, Elim,  at  Acaill  (now  the  hill  of  Screen),  near  Tara,  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  where  a  fierce  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  at  length  the  reigning  monarch,  Ehm,  was  slam,  and  a 
great  slaughter  made  of  his  adherents. 

And  thus  the  ancient  dynasty  was  once  more  established,  and 
continued,  substantially  unbroken,  down  to  the  final  overthrow 
of  our  monarchy,  in  the  twelfth  century. 

There  is  a  detailed,  but  not  very  copious  account  of  the 
massacre  of  Magh  Cru,  preserved  in  a  MS.  (H.  3.  18.)  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  next  class  of  the  Historic  Tales  consists  of  the  Forbasa, 
or  Sieges.     The  Forbais  may  be  called  a  Siege,  because  it  im- 
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plies  a  regular  investment  of  a  position,  or  of  a  city,  or  forti-  lect.xii. 
lied  place  of  residence.      The  name  is  generally,  thougli  not  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
always,  aj)plied  to  those  sieges  which  were  followed  by  the  cap-  fokbasa,  or 
ture,  or,  at  least,  the  plunder  of  the  place  invested.      That  (The^"siege 
capture,  as  I  have  abeady  explained  to  you,  would  be  called  Ho^.t^'-'y  °'' 
Toghail,  if  the  place  were  destroyed      If  only  besieged,  the 
event  would  be  a  Forhais;  but  a  Toghail^  or  storming,  might, 
of  course,  take  place,  without  being  preceded  by  a  Forhais. 
These  distinctions  the  student  will  do  well  to  observe,  in  apply- 
ing himself  to  the  branch  of  historical  literatm-e  now  under  our 
notice. 

Of  the  Forhasa,  or  Sieges,  the  example  I  shall  take  shall  be 
the  Forhais  Eclair,  or  Siege  of  Howth, — again  selecting  a  story 
the  scene  of  which  lies  near  tliis  city. 

In  the  more  ancient  times  in  which  the  events  recorded  in 
the  tracts  I  notice  to-day  took  place,  and,  indeed,  down  to  a 
comparatively  late  period,  it  was  customary, — I  may  premise 
by  telling  you, — for  distingiiished  poets  and  bards  (who  were 
also  the  philosophers,  lawyers,  and  most  educated  men  of  their 
day)  to  pass  from  one  province  into  another,  at  pleasure,  on  a 
circuit,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  visits  among  the  kings,  chiefs,  and 
nobles  of  the  country ;  and,  on  these  occasions,  they  used  to  re- 
ceive rich  gifts,  in  return  for  the  learning  they  communicated, 
and  the  poems  in  which  they  sounded  the  praises  of  their  patrons 
or  the  condemnation  of  their  enemies.  Sometimes  the  poet's  visit 
bore  also  a  political  character ;  and  he  was  often,  with  diplomatic 
astuteness,  sent,  by  direction  of  his  own  pro"\'incial  king,  into 
another  province,  with  which  some  cause  of  quarrel  was  sought 
at  the  moment.  On  such  occasions  he  was  instructed  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  any  gifts  or  presents  that  might  be  oiFered  to  him, 
and  even  to  couch  his  refusals  in  language  so  insolent  and  sar- 
castic as  to  provoke  expulsion  if  not  personal  chastisement. 
And,  whenever  matters  proceeded  so  far,  then  he  returned  to 
his  master,  and  to  him  transferred  the  indignities  and  injuries 
received  by  himself,  and  publicly  called  on  him,  as  a  matter  of 
personal  honour,  to  resent  them.  And  thus,  on  occasions  where 
no  real  cause  of  dispute  or  complaint  had  previously  existed,  an 
ambitious  or  contentious  king  or  chief  found  means,  in  those 
days  just  as  in  our  own,  to  pick  what  public  opinion  regarded 
as  an  honourable  quarrel  with  his  neighbour. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  antiquity  of  this  practice  in  Erinn, 
Avill  be  found  in  the  very  ancient  but  little  known  tract  of 
which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  you  a  short  sketch.    It  con- 
tains besides,  I  should  however  tell  you,  a  great  deal  of  other 
valuable  matter  illustrative  of  the   manners  and  customs  of  a 
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"Sieges"'. 
(Tlie  "Siege 
of  Edaii\  or 
Howth"). 


LECT.  XII.  very  early  period :  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
'>°  Of  the  ii^portant  class  of  tliose  Historic  Tales  which  I  have  referred  to 
FoiiBASA,  or  under  the  title  of  Forhasa. 

There  lived  in  Ulster  in  the  time  of  King  Conor  Mac  Nessa, 
that  is,  about  a.d.  33,  a  learned  poet,  but  withal  a  virulent 
satirist,  named  Aithirne,  better  known  in  our  ancient  writings 
as  Aithirne  Ailghesach,  or  '■^Aithirne  the  Importunate";  and  he 
received  this  surname  from  the  fact  that,  he  never  asked  for  a 
gift  or  preferred  a  request,  but  such  as  it  was  especially  difficult 
to  give,  or  dishonourable  to  grant. 

At  this  time  the  Ultonians  were  in  great  strength,  and  the 
valour  of  the  champions  of  the  Royal  Branch  had  filled  Erinn 
with  their  fame,  and  themselves  and  their  province  with  arro- 
gance and  insolence.  They  had  already  enriched  themselves 
with  the  preys  and  spoils  of  Connacht,  and  they  had  beaten  the 
men  of  Leinster  in  the  battle  of  Ros  na  High,  and  extended 
the  boundary  of  the  northern  province  from  the  river  Boyne 
southwards  to  the  High  (or  river  Rye,  the  boundary  between 
the  present  counties  of  Meath  and  Dublin).  They  had  also 
made  a  sudden  and  successful  incursion  into  Munster,  des- 
troyed the  ancient  palace  of  Teamhair  Luachra,  from  which 
they  retm-ned  home  with  great  spoils.  So  that,  having  in  this 
manner  shown  their  power  and  superiority  over  the  other  pro- 
vinces, they  were  restless  to  undertake  some  yet  more  ambi- 
tious enterprise ;  and,  losing  all  self-restraint,  they  seem  to  have 
proposed  to  themselves  no  object  but  the  one,  to  find  an  enemy 
to  light  with,  no  matter  where,  and  for  any  cause,  no  matter 
what  it  might  be. 

In  this  embaiTassment  of  the  Ultonians,  Aithirne,  the  poet, 
determined  to  relieve  their  languor  by  raising  a  still  more  se- 
rious quarrel,  if  possible,  than  ever,  between  them  and  some  one 
of  the  other  provinces.  Accordingly,  though  not  without  the 
consent  and  approval  of  king  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  the  poet  set  out 
upon  a  round  of  visits  to  the  other  provincial  kings,  resolved 
that  his  conduct  and  demands  should  be  so  insulting  and  ex- 
travagant that  they  should  be  forced  to  visit  him  with  some 
gross  indignity  or  personal  punishment,  such  as  might  give 
him  cause  for  pouring  out  upon  them  the  most  satirical  strains 
of  his  venomous  tongaie,  as  well  as  make  it  incumbent  on  his 
province  to  demand  and  take  satisfaction  for  the  insult  oifered 
them  in  his  person. 

He  went  first  into  Connacht,  but  the  kings  and  chiefs  of 
that  province  granted  freely  even  his  most  unreasonable  de- 
mands, sooner  than  be  drawn  into  a  war  with  Ulster  by  a  refusal. 

From  Connacht  AithirnS  passed  to  the  kingdom  of  Mid- 
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Erinn  (compreliendiug  tlie  soutli  of  Coiinacht  and  the  north  lect.  xn. 
of  Munster  or  Thomond,  and  extending,  it  is  said,  within  nar-  ^^  of  the 
row  limits,  from  the  baj  of  Galway  to  Dubhn).     The  king  of  fokbasa,  or 
this  territory  at  the  time  was  Eochaidh  Mac  Luclita,  whose  re-  (xhc^^siege 
sidence  hay  on  the  brink  of  the  present  Loch  Derg,  in  the  Upper  Howth"[.°* 
Shannon  (somewhere,  I  beheve,  between  ScarifF,  in  the  county 
of  Clare,  and  the  present  Mountshannon  Daly,  on  the  south- 
eastern border  of  the  county  of  Galway).    This  king,  whose  hos- 
pitality and  munificence  were  proverbial,  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  blind  of  an  eye,  and  the  malignant  satirist  knowing  that  no 
demand  on  his  riches,  however  exorbitant  it  might  be,  would  be 
refused,  determined  to  demand  from  him  that  which  he  was  most 
certain  could  not  be  granted.    He,  therefore,  demanded  the  king's 
only  eye.     To  his  great  surprise  and  disappointment,  Eochaidh 
Mac  Idichta  (so  goes  the  story)  suddenly  thrust  his  finger  into  the 
socket  of  his  eye,  tore  it  out  by  the  roots,  and  handed  it  to  the 
poet !    The  king  then  commanded  his  servant  to  lead  him  down 
to  the  lake  to  wash  his  face  and  staunch  the  blood ;  but  fear- 
ing that  perhaps  he  had  not  been  able  to  extract  the  eye,  he 
asked  his  servant  if  he  had  really  given  it  to  the  poet.     Alas  ! 
said  the  servant,  the  lake  is  red  with  the  blood  of  your  red  eye. 
That  shall  be  its  name  for  ever,  said  the   king.  Loch  Derg- 
dhelrc,  or  the  Lake  of  the  Red  Eye, — (the  present  Loch  Derg, 
above  Killaloe,  on  the^Shannon). 

[Let  me  here  observe,  in  a  parenthesis,  that  I  should  not,  per- 
haps, have  gone  into  this  minor,  though  curious  detail,  but  that 
more  modem  writers  of  family  Irish  history  have  endeavoured 
to  make  Eochaidh,  the  ancestor  of  the  O'Sullivan  family,  to  be 
the  person  who  granted  his  only  eye  to  the  demand  of  a  ma- 
licious Scotch  poet,  and  that  it  is  from  that  circumstance  that 
the  name  O Suilahhain — that  is,  the  one-eyed, — is  derived.  But 
there  are  two  objections  to  the  truthfulness  of  this  version  of  the 
story;  the  first  is,  that  the  tale  I  have  just  noticed  is  certainly 
older  than  the  time  of  this  latter  Eochaidh;  the  second  objec- 
tion is,  that  if  this  were  the  derivation  of  the  name,  it  should 
be  written  with  the  letter  m,  instead  of  the  5,  wdiich  is  always 
found  in  it:  that  is,  the  word  should  be  Suilamhain  (or  "one 
eye"),  and  not  Suilahhain,  as  it  is  generally  (but  not  always) 
written  in  the  ancient  MSS.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  both 
these  spellings  are  incorrect,  and  that  the  family  name,  in  the 
best  authorities,  is  ^vritten  0' Suildlml>hain,  or  the  Black-eyed.] 

Bvit  to  return  to  the  tract  under  notice. 

Our  poet  next  crossed  the  Shannon  into  south  IMunster,  to 
the  palace  of  Tighernach  Tethannach,  the  king  of  that  province 
[from  whom  Cam   Tighernaigh  (on  a  mountain  near  Kathcor- 
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LECT.  XII.  mac,  in  the  county  of  Cork)  in  wliicli  lie  lies  buried,  has  its 
5°  Of  the  name.]  The  kings  of  all  these  territories  submitted  to  the 
FoRBASA,  or  deepest  ins^ilts  sooner  than  incur  the  poet's  virulent  abuse  and 

Sieees  .  ,      ^  .  „  ,  .  .  ^ 

(The  "Siege  the  onmitj  01  liis  provuicc. 

Howth")!  °'^  AitJiirne,  therefore,  proceeded  on  his  circuit  from  Munster 
into  Leinster,  and  came  to  a  place  called  Ard  Brestine,  in  the 
present  coimty  of  Carlow.  Here  the  people  of  South  Lein- 
ster, with  their  king,  Fergus  Fairrge,  met  him  in  assembly 
with  large  and  valuable  presents,  in  order  to  induce  liim  not  to 
enter  their  territory.  The  poet  refused  to  accept  any  of  the 
rich  gifts  that  were  offered  him,  until  he  should  be  given  the 
richest  present  or  article  in  the  assembly.  This  was  a  sore 
puzzle  to  them,  because  they  could  not  well  discover  which 
was  the  best  of  their  valuables.  Now  while  they  were  in  this 
dilemma,  there  happened  to  be  a  young  man,  mounted  on  a 
fleet  steed,  careering  for  his  amusement,  in  presence  of  the 
assembly ; — and  so  close  sometimes  to  where  the  king  sat,  that, 
on  one  occasion,  while  wheehng  round  at  full  speed,  a  large 
clod  of  earth  flew  from  one  of  the  hind-legs  of  his  steed,  and 
fell  in  the  king's  lap.  The  king  immediately  perceived  a  large 
and  beautiful  gold  brooch  imbedded  in  the  clod ;  and,  turning 
joyfully  to  the  poet,  who  sat  next  him,  he  said:  "  What  have 
I  got  in  my  lap?"  "You  have  got  a  brooch",  said  AitJi- 
irne, "  and  that  brooch  is  the  present  that  will  satisfy  me,  be- 
cause it  was  it  that  fastened  the  cloak  o£ 3Iaine  Mac  Durthacht, 
my  mother's  brother,  who  buried  it  in  the  ground  here  at  the 
time  that  he  and  the  Ultonians  were  defeated  by  you  in  the 
battle  of  Ard  Brestine".  The  brooch  was  then  given  to  Aitli- 
irne,  after  which  he  took  his  departure  from  South  Leinster, 
and  came  to  Naas,  where  Mesgedhra,  the  supreme  king  of  all 
the  province  of  Leinster,  then  resided. 

The  poet  was  hospitably  received  by  this  king,  at  whose 
court  he  remained  twelve  months,  and  he  was  loaded  with  rich 
gifts  by  the  king  himself,  and  the  chiefs  of  North  Leinster. 
The  more  he  got,  however,  the  more  insolent  and  importunate 
he  became,  luitil  at  last  he  insisted  on  getting  seven  hundred 
white  cows  with  red  ears,  a  covmtless  number  of  sheep,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Lein- 
ster nobles,  to  be  carried  in  bondage  into  Ulster. 

To  all  these  tyrannical  demands  the  Leinster  men  submitted 
in  appearance,  but  with  a  grace  and  condescension  that  fore- 
boded anything  but  good  to  the  penetrating  eyes  of  the  ]3oet. 
Satisfied  that  the  men  of  Leinster,  who  felt  themselves  restrained 
by  the  public  law  of  hospitality  within  their  own  territory,  would, 
when  he  had  passed  out  of  it,  follow  and  deprive  him  of  all  his 
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ill-gotten  property,  perliaps  even  of  his  life,  lie  therefore  sent  a  lect.  xii. 
messeno-er  into  Ulster,  demanding  of  kinsf  Conor  to  send  a  stron»  .„  n<-*, 

p  -,„  PT-  •  1  oo^Ui  the 

body  of  men  to  the  connnes  of  Lemster,  to  receive  and  escort  forbasa,  or 
him  and  his  property,  as  soon  as  he  should  pass  across  the  (The^^sieo^e 
border  of  that  province.  5^,^,tS  °'- 

When  the  poet's  time  for  departure  came  at  last,  he  set  out 
from  Naas  vnth  all  his  rich  presents,  his  cattle,  and  his  captives, 
attended  by  a  multitude  of  the  men  of  Leinster,  apparently  but 
to  see  him  safely  out  of  their  country.  When  they  came  to 
Dublin,  however,  they  found  that  the  poet's  sheep  could  not  cross 
the  river  Life  [or  Liifey]  at  the  ordinary  ford ;  upon  which,  a 
number  of  the  people  went  into  the  neighbouring  woods,  and  set 
to  work  to  cut  down  the  trees  and  branches ;  so  that,  in  a  very 
short  time,  tliey  were  able  to  throw  a  bridge,  or  causeway,  of 
trees  and  hurdles  across  the  river,  by  means  of  which  the  poet, 
his  cattle,  and  train,  passed  over  into  the  province  of  Meath, 
the  Liifey  being  at  this  time  the  boundary  line  of  Leinster  and 
Meath  at  tliis  point. 

(The  point  of  tlic  river  over  which  this  bridge  of  hurdles  was 
thrown  was,  at  this  time,  called  Duhhlinn,  literally  the  "  Black 
Pool"  (but  in  fact  so  called  from  a  lady  named  Dubh,  who  had 
been  formerly  drowned  there)  ;  but  from  this  time  down  it  took 
the  name  of  Dubhlinn  Atha  Cliath,  or  the  Black  Pool  of  the 
Ford  of  Hurdles;  and  this  ford,  I  have  no  doubt,  extended 
from  a  point  at  the  Dublin  side  of  the  river,  where  the  DotJior 
[or  Dodder]  falls  into  the  Liffey  at  Rings-End,  to  the  opposite 
side,  where  the  Poll-beg  Lighthouse  now  stands.  The  Danish 
and  Enejlish  name  Dublin  is  a  mere  modification  of  Dubhlinn,  or 
Black's  Pool,  but  the  native  Irish  have  always  called,  and  still  do 
call,  the  city  of  Dubhn  Ath  CliatJi,  or  Baile  Atha  Cliath — that 
is,  the  Ford  of  Hurdles,  or  the  Town  of  the  Ford  of  Hurdles.) 

No  sooner  liad  Aithirne  crossed  the  Ford  of  Hurdles  than 
the  Leinster  men  rapidly  rescued  their  women ;  but  before  they 
had  time  to  turn  their  cattle,  the  Ultonian  escort,  which  had 
previously  arrived  and  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tul- 
chlainn  [or  Tolca],  a  short  distance  from  the  ford,  rushed  down 
upon  them.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Ultonians  were 
routed,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  Beann  Edah'  (now  called  the 
Hill  of  Howth),  to  which  place,  however,  they  succeeded  in 
carrying  with  them  the  seven  hundred  cows.  Here  they  threw 
up,  on  a  sudden,  a  strong  earthen  fortification,  which  was  ever 
afterwards  called  Dun  Aithirne,  or  Aithirne s  fort,  and  within 
which  they  took  shelter  with  tlieir  prey ;  and  they  sent  forthwith 
for  further  reinforcements  to  the  north,  and  continued,  in  the 
meanwhile,  to  act  on  the  defensive  until  their  arrival 
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LECT.  XII.       The  Lelnstermen  encamped  in  front  of  them,  cut  off  their 
5°  Of  the      communication  with  the  country,  and  brought  them  to  great 
FoHBASA,  or  distress.     After  some  time,  however,  the  flower  of  the  cham- 
(The^^siege  pions  of  the  Rojal  Branch  arrived  suddenly  at  Howth,  attacked 
Howth'')'.  "^  *^^®  Leinstermen,  and  routed  them  with  considerable  slaughter ; 
so  that,  with  their  king  Mesgedhra,  they  fled  towards  their  own 
country.    Then  Co7iail  Cearnach^  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Royal  Branch,  followed  the  Leinstermen  with  his 
chariot  and  charioteer,  alone ;  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on 
certain  of  them  for  the  death  of  his  two  brothers,  Mesdeadad 
and  Laeghaire,  who  had  been  slain  at  this  siege  of  Howth.    He 
passed  over  the  ford  of  hurdles,  through  Drummainech  (now 
Drimnagh),  and  on  to  Naas;  but  the  army  had  abeady  dis- 
persed, and  the  king  had  not  yet  reached  his  court. 

Conall  pressed  on  from  Naas  to  Claen,  where  he  found  Mes- 
gedhra,  at  last,  at  the  ford  of  the  Liffey.  A  combat  imme- 
diately ensued  between  them,  in  which  Mesgedhra  was  slain 
and  beheaded.  Conall  placed  the  king's  head  in  his  own  chariot, 
and  ordering  the  charioteer  to  movmt  the  royal  chariot,  they  set 
out  northwards.  They  had  not  gone  far,  however,  when  they 
met  3fesgedh?'as  queen,  attended  by  fifty  ladies  of  honour,  return- 
ing from  a  visit  in  Meath.  "Who  art  thou,  O  woman?"  said 
Conall.  "I  am  Mesgedhra s  wife",  said  she.  "  Thovi  art  com- 
manded to  come  with  me",  said  Conall.  "  Who  has  commanded 
me  ?"  said  the  queen.  "  Mesgedhra  has",  said  Conall.  "  Hast  thou 
brought  me  any  token?"  said  the  queen.  "  I  have  brought  his 
chariot  and  his  horses",  said  Conall.  "  He  makes  many  presents", 
said  the  queen.  "  His  head  is  here,  too",  said  Conall.  "  Then  I 
am  disengaged",  said  she.  "  Come  into  my  chariot",  said  Conall. 
"  Grant  me  liberty  to  lament  for  my  husband",  said  the  queen. 
And  then  she  shrieked  aloud  her  grief  and  sorrow  with  such 
intensity,  that  her  heart  burst,  and  she  fell  dead  from  her 
chariot. 

The  fierce  Conall  and  his  servant  made  there  a  grave  and 
mound  on  the  spot ;  in  which  they  buried  her,  together  with 
her  husband's  head,  from  which,  however,  according  to  a  sin- 
gular custom  hardly  less  barbarous  than  singular  of  which  I  shall 
say  more  presently,  he  had  first  extracted  the  brain. 

This  queen's  name  was  Buan,  or  the  Good  ["woman]  ;  and, 
after  some  time,  according  to  a  very  poetical  tradition,  a  beau- 
tiful hazel  tree  sprung  up  from  her  grave,  which  was  for  ages 
after  called  Coll  JBuana,  or  Buan's  Hazel.  The  grave  was  situ- 
ated a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Ford  of  Claen,  on  the 
ancient  road  which  led  from  Naas  to  Tara,  and  may,  perhaps, 
be  known  even  at  this  day. 
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Copies  of  this  tract  are  preserved  in  tlie  Book  of  Leinster,  lect.  xii. 
and  in  a  vellum  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  Harl.  5280.  ^o.  of  the 

FoRB^sA,  or 

Of  the  Forhasa  listed  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  there  is  one  (Tile'^'siege 
more  so  remarkable,  that  I  would  make  room  for  some  account  oami"-"' 
of  it,  if  it  were  possible—namely,  the  Forhais  Droma  Damh-  ff'Mi?-n. 
ghaire,  by  king  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  against  Fiacha  MuilleatJian^ 
king  of  Munster,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  220.      Drom 
JDamhghaire  was  the  name  of  a  ridge  or  hill  in  the  county  ol 
Limerick,  since  Cormac's  tmie  (and  still)  called  Cnoc  Luinge, 
or  Knocklong,   from  the  tents  set  up  there  by  Cormac,  who 
encamped  upon  the  spot.     The  following  is  shortly  the  history 
of  this  Forhais: — 

Cormac's  munificence  was  so  boundless  that,  at  one  time,  his 
steward  complained  to  him,  that,  although  there  were  many 
claimants  and  objects  of  the  royal  beneficence,  there  was 
nothing  for  them,  as  all  the  revenues  appropriated  to  such  pur- 
poses were  exhausted.  Cormac,  in  this  extremity,  asked  the 
steward's  ad\dce  as  to  the  best  means  of  replenishing  his  stores. 
The  steward,  without  hesitation,  said  that  the  only  chance  of 
so  doing  was  in  demanding  from  Mimster  the  cattle  revenue  of 
a  second  province ;  that  it  contained  two  distinct  provinces,  but 
that  it  had  always  escaped  paying  tribute  but  for  one,  and  that 
he  outjht  to  call  on  them  for  the  tribute  of  the  other. 

Cormac  appeared  to  be  well  pleased  with  this  suggestion,  and 
immediately  despatched  couriers  to  Fiacha  3fuilleathain,  the 
king  of  Mimster,  demanding  tribute  for  the  second  division  of 
that  province.  The  king  of  Munster  received  the  monarch's 
message  in  a  fair  spirit,  and  sent  the  courier  back  with  an  offer 
of  ample  relief  of  Cormac's  present  difficulties,  but  denying  his 
right  of  demand,  and  refusing  to  send  a  single  beef  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  it.  Cormac  having  received  this  stubborn  message, 
mustered  a  large  army  and  all  his  most  learned  Druids,  marched 
into  the  heart  of  Mimster,  and  encamped  on  the  liill  then  called 
Drom  Damhghaire,  or  the  "  Hill  of  the  Oxen". 

Having  established  his  encampment,  he  consulted  his  Druids 
on  the  best  and  most  expeditious  means  of  bringing  the  men 
of  Munster  to  terms.  The  Druids,  after  debate  among  them- 
selves, assured  the  monarch  that  the  sm-est  and  most  expedi- 
tious mode  of  reducing  his  enemies  would  be  to  deprive  them 
and  their  cattle  of  water,  and  that  this  they  were  prepared  to  do 
on  receiving  his  permission.  Cormac  immediately  assented,  and 
forthwith  the  Druids  by  their  spells  and  incantations  dried  tip, 
or  concealed,  all  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  springs  of  the  district,  so 
that  both  men  and  cattle  were  dying  of  thirst  all  round  them. 
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LECT.  XII.  Tliekingof  Munster  in  this  extremity  took  counsel  witli  his  peo- 
5°  Of  the  pie, and  the  decision  they  came  to  was,  notto  submit  toCormac,but 
FoRBASA,  or  to  send  to  the  island  of  Dairhre  [now  called  Oilean  Darairti,  or 
(The^"  Siege  Valencia],  on  the  western  coast  of  Kerry,  to  iMoc/h  Ruith,  the  most 
Damh"^  famous  Druid  of  the  time  (who  is  said  to  have  studied  Druidisni 
ghaire").  'm  the  East,  in  the  great  school  of  Simon  Magus),  to  request  that 
he  would  come  and  relieve  them  from  the  terrible  distress,  which 
they  well  knew  had  been  brought  on  them  by  Druidic  agency. 

The  ancient  Druid  consented  to  come  and  relieve  them,  on 
condition  that  he  should  receive  a  territory  of  his  own  selection 
in  that  part  of  the  province,  with  security  for  its  descent  in  his 
family  for  ever.  His  demands  were  granted,  and  he  selected 
the  present  barony  of  Fermoy  in  the  county  of  Cork  (where 
some  of  his  descendants  survive  to  this  day,  under  the  names  of 
O'Duggan,  O'Cronin,  etc.).  The  Druid  then  shot  an  arrow  into 
the  air,  telling  the  men  of  Munster  that  water  in  abimclance  would 
spring  up  wherever  the  arrow  should  fall.  Tliis  promise  was 
verified ;  a  rushing  torrent  of  water  burst  up  where  the  arrow 
fell ;  and  the  men  of  Munster  and  their  flocks  were  relieved. 

The  Munster  men  then  fell  upon  Cormac  and  his  hosts,  routed 
them  from  C710C  Luinge,  and  followed  them  into  Leinster,  scat- 
tering and  killmg  them  as  they  went. 

The  place  in  which  the  arrow  fell  is  still  pointed  out  in  the 
parish  of  Imleach  Grianan,  in  the  county  of  Limerick ;  and  the 
well  remains  still  under  the  ancient  name  of  Tobar  (or  Tipra) 
Ceann  moir,  that  is.  Well  of  Great  Head,  or  Spring;  and 
a  river  that  issues  from  it  is  called  Sruth  Cheanna  inJwir,  or 
the  Stream  of  Great  Head. 

This  is  a  wild  but  most  important  story,  full  of  information 
on  topography,  manners,  customs,  and  Druidism.  It  is  spoken 
of  in  several  of  our  ancient  books,  but  the  only  copy  of  it  that  I 
know  to  exist  was  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Lismore,  until  that 
great  book  was  mutilated  in  Cork  many  years  ago ;  and  now  there 
is  a  portion  of  the  original  staves  at  Lismore  and  a  portion  at 
Cork ;  but  1  have  a  full  copy  of  both  parts  in  my  own  possession. 

Short  as  I  have  made  the  outlines  I  have  given  you  of  these 
few  specimens  of  the  Historic  Tales,  I  have  been  unable  to 
compress  within  the  present  Lectiu'e  any  intelligible  account 
of  those  classes  of  them  which  it  is  my  business  to  bring  imder 
your  notice.  At  our  next  meeting  I  shall,  however,  endeavour 
to  complete  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  I  have  opened. 


LECTURE  XIII. 

[DeUvered  June  19, 1856.] 

The  Historic  Tales  (continued).  6.  Of  the  0««e, ''Tragedies",  or  Deaths. 
The  Story  of  the  "  Death  of  Conor  I\Iac  Nessa".  The  "  Death  of  Maelfa- 
thartaiyh,  the  son  of  Ronan".  7.  Of  the  Tana,  or  Cow  Spoils.  Tlie  "  Tain 
bo  Chuailgiie".  8.  Of  the  Tochmarca,  or  Courtships.  The  "  Courtship  of 
Eimer",  by  the  Champion  Cuchul/aui.  9.  Of  the  Untha,  or  Caves.  10.  Of  the 
£cA</-a?,  or  Adventures.  11.  Of  the  Sluaigheadha,  or  military  expeditions. 
The  "Expedition  of  King  Dathi  to  the  foot  of  Sliabh  n-Ealpa  (the  Alps)". 
12.  Of  the  Imrainha,  or  Expeditions  by  Sea.  The  "  Voyage  of  the  Sons  of 
Ua  Corra".     Of  the  remaining  classes  of  the  Historic  Tales. 

I  ALMOST  begin  to  fear  you  will  set  me  down  as  a  story-teller 
myself,  and  not  a  lecturer  upon  the  grave  subject  of  the  Mate- 
rials of  our  Ancient  History,  before  I  shall  have  completed  my 
intended  notices  of  the  pieces  called  Historic  Tales.  You  must, 
however,  always  bear  in  mind  that,  so  far  as  I  have  thought  it 
rificht  to  enter  into  the  details  of  these  stories,  I  have  done  so 
only  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  GaedhHc  student  as  accu- 
rately acquainted  with  their  plan  and  style  as  the  nature  of 
this  general  course  may  admit.  I  have,  however,  in  no  instance 
detailed  to  you  even  any  considerable  part  of  any  of  these  com- 
positions ;  though  they  will,  in  fact,  upon  examination,  be  found 
to  contain  far  more  of  valuable  historical  matter  than  I  could 
make  you  familiar  with,  if  I  were  even  to  devote  the  whole  of 
these  lectures  to  this  subject  alone.  All  that  I  have  attempted 
to  do  is,  to  give  you  a  sort  of  general  idea  by  way  of  syn- 
opsis of  the  contents  of  a  few  of  these  tales;  and  I  have 
selected,  as  specimens  of  them,  those  which  appear  to  me  most 
proper  to  serve  as  examples  of  the  classes  to  which  they  re- 
spectively belong. 

The  next  class  of  the  Historic  Talcs  to  which  I  have  to  ask 
your  attention,  is  that  of  the  Oitte  or  Aideadha, — "  Tragedies", 
or  Deaths.  These  stories  are  the  narratives  of  violent  Deaths,  or 
of  any  melancholy  or  tragical  occurrences  in  wliich  the  Death  of 
some  remarkable  individual  forms  a  principal  feature  in  the  tale. 
From  one  of  these  Oitte,  or  A  ideadha,  the  "  Aideadh  Conrui\ 
Keating  has  introduced  into  his  history  the  story  of  the  death 
of  Curol  Mac  DairS,  who  was  killed  by  the  celebrated  cliampion 
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LECT.  XIII.  Cuchulainn,  about  the  first  year  of  tlie  Cliristian  era.     But  the 
„.  „,,^      example  I  prefer  to  select  is  a  more  miportant  one,  because  the 

6°.  Of  the  i:  r  .  i  .  '  ^ 

oiTTE,  or      personage  whose  death  is  recorded  m  the  tale  was  one  ol  the 

(The  Death  '  most  remarkable  men  in  all  our  history, — that  Conor  Mac  Nessa, 

Ne^sa)°'^*'**'*^^  whom  I  have  already  more  than  once  spoken.     This  tale  is 

also  particularly  interesting  to  Christians,  as  you  will  find,  in 

respect  of  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  the  pagan  king ; 

.   for,  though  there  are  several  ancient  versions  of  the  story,  the 

connexion  of  the  disaster  with  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  is 

uniformly  recorded.     This  tale  is  ment.oned  in  the  list,  in  the 

Book  of  Leinster,  as  the  Aideadh  ChoncJiohhair,  and  to  some 

version  of  this  story  also  Keating  had  recourse  in  the  compilation 

of  his  history.     The  copy  of  the  tale,  the  principal  contents  of 

which  I  am  about  shortly  to  narrate  to  you,  is  preserved  in  the 

Book  of  Leinster. 

Conor  Mac  Nessa  was  king  of  Ulster  at  the  period  of  the  Incar- 
nation of  our  Lord.  He  was  the  son  o{  Faclitna,  king  of  the  same 
province,  but  who  was  slain  while  Conor  was  yet  an  infant. 

Conor's  accession  to  the  provincial  throne  was  more  a  matter 
of  chance  than  of  hereditary  claim,  because  Fergus  Mac  Rossa 
was  actually  king  at  the  time.  Conor's  mother,  Nessa,  (from 
whom  he  derived  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Mac  Nessa,) 
was  still  a  woman  of  youth  and  beauty,  at  the  time  that  her 
son  came  to  be  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  Fergus,  then  the  king 
of  the  province,  proposed  marriage  to  her.  Nessa  refused  to 
accept  his  ofier,  excepting  on  one  condition — namely,  that  he 
should  hand  over  the  sovereignty  of  Ulster,  for  one  year,  to  her 
son  Conor,  in  order  that  his  childi'en  after  him  might  be  called 
the  childi'en  of  a  king.  To  this  singular  condition  Fergus  was 
but  too  glad  to  accede,  and  Conor  accordingly  took  upon  him 
the  sovereignty  of  Ulster,  which,  young  as  he  was,  he  adminis- 
tered with  such  wisdom,  justice,  and  munificence,  that,  when 
the  year  was  expired,  and  the  time  for  resigning  the  kingly 
office  to  its  original  holder  had  arrived,  the  Ulstermen  raised  a 
formidable  opposition  to  the  act;  and,  after  much  contention 
and  diplomacy,  the  difficulty  was  disposed  of  by  each  one  retain- 
ing what  he  had, — Fergus  his  wife,  and  Conor  the  kingdom; 
and  so,  as  we  are  informed  by  history,  Conor  continued  long  to 
iTile  the  people  of  Ulster  with  wisdom  and  justice,  to  defend  their 
rights  with  vigilance,  and  to  avenge  their  wrongs  with  bravery, 
wherever  and  whenever  the  encroachments  of  the  neighbour- 
ing provincial  powers  required  it. 

It  was  under  xhe  fosterage  and  example  of  this  prince  that 
the  renowned  order  of  knighthood,  so  well  known  in  song  and 
story  as  the  Knights  of  the  Royal  Branch,  sprang  up  in  Ulster ; 
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and  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  order  I  may  name  to  lect.  xnr, 
you  the  celebrated  Conall  Cearnach,  Cucliulainn,  the  sons  of 
Uisneach  (^JVaoisi,  Ainle,  and  Ardan),  Eoglian  Mac  Durthacht,  oitte,  or 
Duhhthach  Dael  Uladh,  and  Laeghaire  Buadhach,  as  well  as  Cor-  (The  o'eath  ' 
mac  Conloingeas  (Conor's  own  son).  Nes °a5°'^ '^^^"^ 

One  of  those  barbarous  military  customs  which,  in  one  form 
or  another,  prevailed  in  former  times  perhaps  all  over  the  world, 
and  which  have  been  preserved  in  some  countries  nearly  down 
to  our  own  days,  existed  in  Erinn  at  this  period.  Whenever 
one  champion  slew  another  in  single  combat,  it  is  stated  that  he 
cut  off  his  head,  if  possible ;  clove  it  open ;  took  out  the  brain ; 
and,  mixing  this  with  lime,  rolled  it  up  into  a  ball,  which  he  then 
dried,  and  placed  in  the  armoury  of  his  territory  or  province, 
among  the  trophies  of  his  nation. 

As  an  instance  of  this  strange  custom,  we  have  abeady  seen, 
in  the  sketch  of  Aithirne,  the  poet  (in  speaking  of  the  Siege  of 
Beann  Edair,  or  Howth),  that,  on  that  occasion,  when  the  great 
Ulster  champion,  Conall  Cearnach,  pursued  Mesgedhra,  the 
king  of  Leinster,  from  Howth  to  Claena  (in  the  present  county 
of  Kildare),  where  he  overtook  and  fought  him  in  single  com- 
bat, he  cut  oiF  the  king's  head  after  he  had  killed  him,  and 
extracted  the  brain.  And,  according  to  that  stoiy,  it  appears 
that  after  having  put  it  through  the  usual  process  for  hardening 
and  preservation,  he  placed  the  ball  formed  of  the  royal  brain 
among  the  precious  trophies  of  Ulster,  in  the  great  house  of  the 
Royal  Branch  at  Emania,  where  it  continued  to  be  esteemed  as 
an  object  of  great  provincial  interest  and  pride. 

Now,  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  times,  had  two  favourite  fools  at  his  court ;  and  these  silly, 
though  often  cunning,  persons,  having  observed  the  great 
respect  in  which  Mesgedhrcis  brain  was  held  by  their  betters, 
and  wishing  to  enjoy  its  temporary  possession,  stole  it  out  of 
the  armoury  and  took  it  out  to  the  lawn  of  the  court,  where 
they  began  to  play  with  it  as  a  common  ball. 

Wliile  thus  one  day  thoughtlessly  engaged,  Cet  Mac  Magacli, 
a  famous  Connacht  champion,  whose  nation  was  at  war  with 
Conor  Mac  Nessa,  happened  to  come  up  to  them  in  disguise ; 
and  perceiving,  and  soon  recognizing,  the  precious  ball  which 
they  were  carelessly  throwing  from  hand  to  hand,  he  had  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  it  from  them.  Having  thus  unexpectedly 
secm-ed  a  prize  of  honour  so  valuable,  Cet  returned  immediately 
into  Connacht;  and  as  there  was  a  prophecy  that  Mesgedhra 
would  avenge  liimself  upon  the  Ulstermen,  he  never  went  forth 
upon  any  border  excursion  or  adventure  without  carrying  the 
king's  brain  with  him  in  his  girdle,  hoping  by  it  to  fulfil  the 
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LECT.  XIII.  propliecy  by  the  destruction  of  some  important  chief  or  cham- 
6°  Of  the     V^^^  among  the  Ulster  warriors. 

oiTTB,  or  Shortly  after  this  time,  Cet,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  party  of 

(The^Death  "  the  men  of  Connacht,  carried  ofi'  a  large  prey  and  plunder  from 
Nessa)°'  '^^^°  Southern  Ulster ;  but  they  were  pursued  and  overtaken  (at 
BaiU-ath-an-Urcliair,  now  Ardnurchar,  in  the  present  county 
of  Westmeath)  by  the  Ulstermen,  under  the  command  of  the 
king  himself  [See  Appendix,  No.  XC.].  Both  sides  halted 
on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  which  they  selected  as  an  appropriate 
battle-field,  and  prepared  for  combat.  Cet  soon  discovered  that 
the  pursuit  was  led  by  king  Conor ;  at  once  bethought  him  of 
the  prophecy ;  and  immediately  laid  his  plan  for  its  fulfilment. 
Accordingly,  perceiving  that  a  large  number  of  the  ladies  of 
Connacht,  who  had  come  out  to  greet  the  return  of  their  hus- 
bands, had  placed  themselves  on  a  hill  near  the  scene  of  the 
intended  battle,  he  concealed  himself  among  them. 

Now,  at  tliis  time,  when  two  warriors  or  two  armies  were 
about  to  engage  in  battle,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  women,  if 
any  were  present,  of  either  party  to  call  upon  any  distinguished 
chief  or  champion  from  the  opposite  side  to  approach  them  and 
exhibit  himself  to  their  view,  that  they  might  see  if  his  beauty, 
dignity,  and  martial  bearing  were  equal  to  what  fame  had 
reported  them  to  be. 

To  carry  out  his  plan,  then,  Cet  instrvicted  the  Connacht  women 
to  invite  Conor  himself  to  come  forward,  that  they  might  view 
him.  To  this  request  Conor  willingly  assented  in  the  spirit  of 
the  chivalry  of  the  time ;  but  when  he  had  come  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  on  the  corresponding  emi- 
nence at  his  own  side  of  the  stream,  Cet  raised  himself  in  their 
midst,  and  fixed  Mesgedlirds  brain  in  his  Crarintahhaill,  or 
sling.  Conor  perceived  the  movement,  and  recognizing  at  once 
a  mortal  enemy,  retreated  as  fast  as  he  could  to  his  own  people ; 
however,  just  as  he  was  entering  the  little  grove  of  Doire  da 
Wiaeth,  Cet,  who  followed  him  closely,  cast  from  the  sling  the 
ball  made  from  the  fatal  brain,  and  succeeded  in  striking  Conor 
with  it  on  the  head,  lodging  the  ball  in  his  skull. 

Conor's  chief  physicians  were  immediately  in  attendance, 
and  after  a  long  examination  and  consu.ltation,  they  reported 
that  it  was  not  expedient  to  remove  the  ball ;  and  the  royal 
patient  was  carried  home,  where  he  was  so  well  attended  by 
them,  that  after  some  time  he  recovered  his  usual  health  and 
activity.  He  was,  however,  charged  to  be  careful  to  avoid, 
among  other  things,  all  violent  exercise,  riding  on  horseback, 
and  all  excitement  or  anger. 

He  continued  thus  for  years  to  enjoy  good  health,  vmtil  the 
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very  day  of  tlie  Crucifixion,  when,  observing  the  ecHpse  of  the  lkct.  xm. 
sun,  and  the  atmospheric  terrors  of  that  terrible  day,  he  asked  ^ 
Bacrachi  his  druid,  what  the  cause  of  it  was.  oitte,  or 

The  druid  consulted  his  oracles,  and  answered  by  informing  (ThtrDetTh  ' 
the  king  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  was  at  NessT"^  *'"*' 
that  moment  suffering  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  "  What  crime 
has  he  committed?"  said  Conor.  "  None",  said  the  druid.  "  Then 
are  the^laying  him  innocently?"  said  Conor.  "They  are",  said 
the  druid.  Then  Conor  burst  into  sudden  fury  at  the  words, 
drew  his  sword,  and  rushed  out  to  the  wood  o£  Lamhraidhe, 
which  was  opposite  his  palace  door,  where  he  began  to  hew 
down  the  young  trees  there,  exclaiming  in  a  rage:  "  Oh  !  if  I 
were  present,  it  is  thus  I  would  cut  down  the  enemies  of  the  in- 
nocent man !"  His  rage  continued  to  increase,  until  at  last  the 
fatal  ball,  which  was  lodged  in  his  skull,  started  from  its  place, 
followed  by  the  king's  brain,  and  Conor  Mac  Nessa  fell  dead  on 
the  spot.  This  occurrence  happened  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
reign ;  and  he  has  been  counted  ever  since  as  the  first  man  Avho 
died  for  the  sake  of  Christ  in  Ireland. 

This  curious  tale  seems  to  have  always  been  beheved  by  the 
Irish  historians,  and  from  a  very  early  date.  In  one  version  of 
it,  however  (that  in  the  Book  of  Leinster),  it  is  stated  that  pro- 
bably it  was  not  from  his  diaiid  that  Conor  received  the  infor- 
mation concerning  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  but  from  Altus, 
a  Roman  consul. 

Of  these  Oitt(^,  AideadJia,  or  Tragedies,  I  may  just  mention  Jh^ejTragedy 
one    other   very  curious    one  (also    recorded  in  the  Book  of  Mae?faihor- 
Leinster).     I  mean  the  Aideadh  Maeilfathartaigh  Mic  Ronain,  miaL"'^ 
or  death  of  the  Prince  Maelfotharty,  the  son  of  Ronan,  king  of 
Leinster,  about  the  year  a.d.  610. 

This  king  had,  as  it  is  stated,  married  in  his  old  age  a  very 
young  northern  lady,  whom  he  brought  home  to  his  Leinster 
palace,  there  to  see,  for  the  first  time,  his  son,  with  whom  she 
unhappily  fell  in  love.  The  prince  refused  and  shunned  her : 
and  the  lady  in  revenge,  alter  several  endeavours  to  procure  his 
death,  spoke  to  the  king  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  his  jea- 
lousy against  his  son,  and  enraged  him  so  much  that  Maelfathar- 
taigh  was  soon  afterwards  killed  with  spears,  himself  and  his 
grayhounds,  in  his  father's  house  and  by  his  father's  orders. 

The  characters  in  this  tale  are  all  historical,  and  the  tragedy 
is  narrated,  as  well  as  the  whole  story  of  the  causes  that  led  to  it, 
at  full  length. 

The  next  division  of  historical  tales  that  I  would  have  had  to  l^^^^Jl^^ 
notice,  would  have  been  the  Tana,  or  Coav  Spoils;  but  as  you  "Cow- 

'  1  '  J  spoils". 
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LECT.  XIII.  liave  already  had  a  specimen  in  one  of  wliicli  I  gave  you  a 
7°  Of  the     I'^t^lier  copious  description  in  a  former  lecture  (I  mean  the  Tain 
Tana,  or       ho  Chuailg7iS,w]nch.  is  indeed  the  chief  of  them),  I  shall  pass 
Spoils'.         them  over  for  the  present,  and  proceed  to  take  up  an  example 
of  another  class  of  these  tracts ;  tliat,  namely,  which  consists  of 
8°.  Of  the     stories  of  the  more  celebrated  Tochmarca,  or  Comtships  and 
or  ^'''cmfrt-'  Espousals,  in  ancient  Irish  history.     Of  this  class  of  tales,  one  of 
courtsh/^of  ^^*3  most  remarkable,  and  the  best  preserved,  is  the  Tochmarc 
Eimer,  by     Ehnlnre, — the  tale  of  the  Courtship  of  the  great  Ulster  champion 
Cuchulainn  and  the  lady  Eimer,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  For- 
gall  Monach,  a  nobleman  who  in  his  day  held  a  court  of  gene- 
ral hospitality  (similar  to  that  of  Da  Derga  before  mentioned) 
at  the  place  now  called  Lusk,  in  the  county  of  Dublin. 

Of  the  champion  Cuchulainn,  the  hero  of  this  tale,  we  have 
spoken  at  some  length  in  a  former  lecture,  when  treating  of  the 
Tciin  bo  Chuailgne.  I  need  only  add  here  that,  according  to  all 
the  accounts,  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  his  person  are  de- 
scribed to  have  been  in  full  accordance  with  his  noble  carriage 
and  bearing,  and  worthy  of  his  precocious  valour  and  renown. 
The  men  of  Ulster,  it  appears,  paid  Cuchulainn  a  very  pecu- 
liar compliment ;  for,  presided  over  by  their  famous  king  Conor 
Mac  Nessa,  they  held  a  special  assembly  to  devise  the  best  means 
of  providing  for  their  yoimg  champion  a  partner  for  life,  worthy 
of  his  rank  in  life,  his  manly  perfections,  and  his  personal  and 
military  accomplisliments.  The  decision  to  which  they  came 
Avas,  to  send  envoys  all  over  Erinn  to  visit  the  courts  of  the 
princes  and  nobles,  in  order  to  discover  the  most  beautiful  and 
accomplished  lady  among  their  daughters,  so  that  Cuchulainn, 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  those  times,  should  go  and 
court  her. 

In  accordance  with  this  decision,  persons  properly  quahfied 
for  so  delicate  a  mission  were  sent  forth  from  Emania  (the  palace 
of  Ulster) ;  but  after  an  extensive  and  close  search  among  the 
higher  classes  of  the  day,  they  returned  home  without  being  for- 
tunate enough  to  succeed  in  the  object  of  their  embassy, — in  fact, 
Ferainorz  himself  was  not  one  of  them. 

Cuchulainn,  however,  nothing  dispu'ited  by  the  failure  of  the 
sohcitude  of  his  friends  in  his  behalf,  resolved  to  go  and  try  his 
own  success  in  a  matter  that  concerned  him  so  much,  and  which, 
after  all,  should  depend  for  its  final  accomplishment  on  his  own 
personal  examination  and  approval ;  and  having  heard,  it  would 
appear,  of  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  the  lady  Eimer-, 
lie  ordered  his  chariot,  and,  accompanied  only  by  his  faithful 
charioteer,  Laegh,  he  set  out  from  Emania,  and,  passing  by  the 
many   princely  and  noble  mansions  that  lay  in   his  journey, 
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stopped  not  until  he  di-ew  up  on  the  lawn  of  the  court  of  her  lect.  xni. 
father,  Forgall^  at  Lusk.  "^ 

Here  he  had  the  goodfortime  to  meet  the  beautiful  object  of  tochmama, 
his  visit,  in  the  pleasure-ground  of  the  mansion,  enjoying  her  ships-.'^Triie 
customary  sports,  surromidcd  by  the  fair  daughters  of  the  neigh-  ^"J"^^^'^^'  "^ 
bouring  chiefs  and  men  of  Meath,  whom  she  was  accustomed  to  Cuchuiaiun). 
instruct  in  the  lady  accomplishments  of  the  times  (for  the  lady 
Elmer  is  stated  to  have  been  preeminently  endowed  with  "  six 
natural  and  acquired  gifts,  namely,  the  gift  of  beauty  of  person, 
the  gift  of  voice,  the  gift  of  music,  the  gift  of  embroidery  and 
all  needlework,  the  gift  of  wisdom,  and  the  gift  of  virtuous 
chastity").      Cucludainn  immediately  (but  in  an  obscure  style 
of  speech)  revealed  his  name  and  the  reason  of  his  unceremo- 
nious visit  to  Elmer;  but  the  young  lady  declined  to  accept  his 
addresses,  alleging  as  her  only  reason  that  she  was  a  younger 
daughter;  and  then,  lamaching  forth  in  a  strain  of  charming 
eloquence  on  the  beauty,  accomphshments,  and  virtues  of  her 
elder  sister,  she  recommended  her  suitor  to  seek  her  father's 
consent  for  Kberty  to  pay  his  court  to  that  lady.     Ciichulainn, 
however,  declined  this  recommendation,  and  not  wisliing  to  be 
seen  by  Elmer's  father  or  brothers  in  private  conversation  with 
her,  he  soon  after  took  a  hurried  leave,  and  departed  for  his  home. 

Forgall  soon  came  to  hear  of  the  visit  of  this  remarkable  and 
unknown  stranger  to  his  daughter,  and  discovered  at  once  from 
his  description  who  he  was.  Not  desiring,  however,  to  form  an 
alliance  with  a  professional  champion,  and  knowing  well  that 
his  designs  on  Eimer  would  be  renewed,  he  immediately  deter- 
mined on  obstructing  them. 

For  this  purpose,  he  clad  himself  and  two  chosen  attendants 
in  the  attire  of  Scandinavian  messengers,  and  supplying  himself 
with  various  articles  of  value,  they  went  northwards  to  Emania, 
and  presented  themselves  at  the  court  of  King  Conor,  as  mes- 
sengers sent  to  him  T\dth  presents  and  gifts  from  the  king  of 
Scandinavia.  The  strangers  were  well  received  and  highly  feasted 
and  honoured  for  tliree  days,  after  which  they  were  introduced 
to  the  chief  heroes  of  the  Royal  Branch,  such  as  Conall  Cear- 
nacli^  Cuclmlainn  himself,  and  others,  who  showed  them  various 
specimens  of  their  miHtary  education.  Forgall  bestowed  great 
praise  on  the  accomplishments  of  these  celebrated  warriors,  but 
remarked  that  there  were  some  feats  of  arms  in  which  they  ap- 
peared to  be  deficient,  and  recommended  the  king  to  send  them 
into  Scotland  to  finish  their  education  at  the  great  miHtary 
academy  of  JDomlmall^  the  champion,  and  the  Amazonian  lady 
Scathacli. 

So  warmly,  and  apparently  so  disinterestedly,  did  he  press 
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LECT.  XIII.  tills  recommendation,  that  Cuchulainn  made  a  vow  (in  a  form 
CO  ^r^u       of  promise,  from  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  chivalry  of  the 

8°.  Of  the         .    ^  '  '  »  1  n     r       1        •  1  n 

TocHMAROA,  time,  he  could  not  recede),  that  he  would  lorthwith  set  out  lor 

ships"°"(Tiie  Scotland,  and  not  return  as  long  as  he  could  find  any  feat  of 

slmer^^^^  arms  to  learn,  in  which  he  happened  to  be  then  deficient. 

Cuchulainn.)      Forgall  then  took  his  leave  of  king  Conor  and  his  court,  and 

returned  home  highly  pleased  with  the  success  of  his  plan,  as  he 

had  calculated  that,  should  Cuchulainn  fulfil  his  vow,  he  should 

never  return,  because  he  could  never  escape  all  the  dangers  that 

were  sure  to  beset  him  in  his  travels.     However,  Cuchulainn 

paid  a  hasty  but  secret  visit  to  his  lady  love,  who,  by  this  time, 

liad  become  deeply  enamoured  of  him,  and,  having  told  her  of 

the  vow  he  had  made,  and  of  his  determination  to  fulfil  it,  they 

pliglited  mutual  troth  and  constancy,  and  he  went  forth  on  his 

travels. 

As  Forgall  anticipated,  Cuchulainn^s  journey  was  beset  with 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  all  kinds ;  but  those  described  in  the 
tale  are  chiefly  of  the  romantic  and  supernatural  character. 
Although,  nevertheless,  the  story  at  this  point  is  especially  en- 
riched with  poetic  embellishment,  still  the  natural  incidents 
with  which  it  abounds,  and  the  curious  sketches  of,  or  perhaps 
I  should  say,  allusions  to,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  date 
of  society  at  a  period  so  very  remote  (but  with  which  the  writer 
appears  to  have  been  familiar),  both  in  Erinn  and  in  Scotland, 
will  make  ample  amends  in  information  of  the  most  solid  cha- 
racter, for  the  exuberant  display  of  the  author's  fancy,  whoso- 
ever he  may  have  been. 

But  to  continue:  Cuchulainn,  having  finished  his  military 
education  at  the  school  of  the  lady  Scathach,  in  Scotland,  and 
having  gained  great  renown  by  his  superiority  over  his  fellow- 
students,  returned  home  by  way  of  Ceann  Tire,  or  the  Land's 
Head  [now  Cantire,  in  Scotland],  paying  a  visit  to  the  island  of 
Rechrainn  [now  Rathlin],  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Erinn. 
Here  he  met  with  an  incident,  which,  though  not  quite  new  in 
character  to  classical  scholars,  has,  from  the  circumstances  that 
produced  it,  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  Irish  historian. 

On  putting  into  a  small  bay  in  the  island  of  Rechrainn,  he, 
and  the  few  Irish  fellow-students  who  accompanied  him,  left 
their  vessels,  and,  reaching  the  beach,  were  surprised  to  find  a 
beautiful  girl  sitting  there  alone.  Cttchulainn  immediately 
questioned  her  as  to  the  cause  and  reason  of  her  strange  position, 
and  the  young  lady  told  him  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Rechrainn ;  that  her  father  was  every  year  compelled  to 
pay  a  large  and  rich  tribute  to  the  Fomoiians,  or  pirates,  who 
infested  the  Scottish  islands ;  that,  failing  this  year  to  procure 
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the  stipulated  amoimt,  he  was  ordered  to  place  her,  his  only  lect.  xm. 
daughter,  in  the  position  in  which  he  now  saw  her,  and  that,   ^ 
before  the  night,  she  should  be  carried  off  by  the  Fomorians;  to'chmahca, 
and  whilst  this  conversation  was  actually  going  on,  three  fierce  siups^°^(The 
warriors  of  the  Fomorians  in  fact  landed  in  the  bay  from  their  ^°,"'^'\','' °^ 
boat,  and  made  straight  for  the  spot  in  which  they  knew  the  Cucimiainn). 
maiden  awaited  them.      Before,  however,  they  had  time  to  lay 
rude  hands  upon  her,  Cnchulainn  sprang  forward  to  encounter 
them,  and  succeeded  in  slaying  them  all,  receiving  but  a  slight 
scar  on  the  arm  in  the  combat,  which  the  maiden  tied  up  with 
a  part  of  her  costly  robe.      The  maiden,  so  unexpectedly  re- 
leased from  her  terrible  condition,  now  ran  joyously   to  her 
father,  and  related  to  him  all  that  had  happened ;  but  she  could 
give  no  particular  account  of  her  deliverer.     The  father  imme- 
diately communicated  the  happy  tidings  to  his  people,  who, 
with  the  strangers  and  visitors  at  his  court,  thronged  around 
him  with  their  congratulations,  and  Cuclmlainn  among  the  rest. 
The  king  led  the  w^ay  to  the  customary  ablutions  before  their 
feast,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his  household  and  visitors, 
several   of  whom  were   boasting  of  having  been  the    actual 
rescuers  of  the  princess ;  but  when  it  came  to  Cuchulaimis  turn 
to  bare  his  arms,  she  immediately  identified  him  as  her  deli- 
verer, from  his  having  the  strip  of  her  dress  wrapped  round  his 
arm.     An  explanation  followed,  and  the  king,  with  the  young 
lady's  full  consent,  made  an  offer  of  her  and  her  fortune  to  her 
deliverer.     This  Cuchulaimi,  however,  declined  to  accept  at  the 
time ;  and,  bidding  farewell  soon  afterwards  to  his  friends  on  the 
Island  of  Hechraiiin,  he  returned  to  Emania,  where  he  was  joy- 
fully received  by  king  Conor  and  the  knights  of  the  Royal  Branch. 
Cuclmlainn  took  but  little  rest  after  his  arrival  in  Ulster,  be- 
fore he  set  out  for  the  residence  of  his  faithful  lady  love  at  Lusk ; 
but  JEimers  father  and  brothers  having  heard  of  his  return,  and 
expecting  a  visit  from  him,  fortified  themselves  and  Eimer  so 
strongly  and  closely,  that  for  a  whole  year  Cuclmlainn  failed  to 
obtain  even  a  sight  of  her,  much  less  an  entrance  to  her  dwel- 
ling.    Being  driven  to  desperation  at  last,  he  scaled  the  three 
circumvallations  of  the  court,  entered  it,  slew  Ehner's  three  bro- 
thers, killed  or  disabled  their  adherents,  and  took   away  the 
lady  herself  by  force,  together  with  her  waitingmaid,  and  as  much 
gold,  silver,  and  other  treasures  as  he  could  carry.      Cuchulainn 
forthwith  transferred  his  treasures  to  his  chariot,  andturnedhisface 
northwards  once  more ;  but  an  alarm  being  raised  in  the  country 
all  round,  he  was  followed  by  numbers  of  armed  men,  so  that  he 
was  compelled  repeatedly  to  wheel  round  and  give  them  combat. 
These  combats  took  place  generally  at  the  fords  of  the  rivers ; 
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LECT.  xni.  and  it  is  remarkable  that  every  ford  from  tlie  Glonn-A  ill  (or  the 
go  Qj-fjjg     Ford  of  Great  Deeds),  on  the  river  Ailhhine  (now  the  Delvin), 
TocHJUKOA,  to  Ath-an-Imoit  (or  the  Ford  of  the  Sods),  on  the  River  Boyne, 
siiips '.  (The  took  its  name  from  that  of  some  person  slain  in  the  course  of  these 
i°we/t^by°^  conibats,  or  from  some  characteristic  incident  connected  with 
Cuc/iuiainn).  them.     But  bcsidcs  these  names  (many,  or  all  of  which  may  be 
easily  identified)  there  is  scarcely  a  hill,  valley,  river,  rock, 
mound,  or  cave,  in  the  line  of  country  from  Emania  (in  the  pre- 
sent county  of  Armagh)  to  Lusk  (in  the  county  of  Dublin),  of 
which  the  ancient  and  often  varying  names  and  history  are  not 
to  be  foimd  in  this  singularly  curious  tract.     So  that,  if  we  look 
upon  it  even  but  as  a  highly  coloured  liistoric  romance,  it  will 
be  found  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  large  collection  of  an- 
cient compositions,  on  account  of  the  light  which  it  throws  not 
merely  on  ancient  social  manners  and  on  the  mihtary  feats  and 
terms  of  those  days,  but  on  the  meaning  of  so  vast  a  number  of 
topographical  names.    And  it  records  too,  I  may  add,  very  many 
curious  customs  and  superstitions,  many  of  which,  to  this  day, 
characterise  the  native  Irish  people. 

The  only  old  copies  of  this  tract  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
are  three.  One  of  them,  an  imperfect  one,  is  in  the  ancient 
Leahliar  na  h-  UidJire,  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ; 
another  written  partly  on  parclmaent  and  partly  on  paper,  in  the 
same  hbrary,  belongs  to  the  time  of  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth centiuy ;  the  third,  a  fine  and  perfect  one  on  vellum,  in 
the  British  Museum,  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Gillariahliach 
O'Clery,  the  son  of  Tuathal  O'Clery,  who  died  in  the  year  1512. 
Of  this  copy  I  have  made  a  careful  transcript  for  my  own  use,  free 
from  the  contractions  with  which  the  original  abounds,  and  more 
accessible  for  all  usefid  pvirposes  than  either  of  the  old,  or  I  may 
perhaps  say,  than  any  other  copies  now  extant. 

Of  several  Amongst  the  Other  remarkable   Toclimarca,    or  Coiu'tships, 

brated  Tot/i-  Still  prescrvcd  among  our  MSS.,  I  may  mention  the  very  ancient 

"Cou"^'       Tochmarc  Momera,  printed  last  year  [1855]  by  the  Celtic  So- 

sMps".         ciety,  with  the  battle  of  Magh  Lena.     It  contains  a  singularly 

interesting  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  celebrated  Eoghan  Mor  to 

Spain  in  the  second  century,  and  his  marriage  there  with  J/o7«fc'ra, 

the  daughter  of  the  king  of  that  country.     The  name  of  this 

story  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  specimens  of  Scela  in  the 

Book  of  Leinster. 

The  Tochmarc  Mheidhhhe,  which  does  appear  in  that  hst,  is 
the  story  of  the  marriage  of  the  celebrated  JJeadhhh,  [or  Meav], 
queen  of  Connacht,  with  Ailill,  prince  of  Leinster,  at  Naas ;  told 
in  the  Taiji  bo  Chuaihjn^. 
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The  Tochmarc  A  iWhe,  also  in  that  hst,  is  the  courtship  o^Finn  lect.  xiii. 
Mac  Cumhaill^  of  the  princess  Ailbhc,  the  daughter  of  Cormac 
3fac  Airt.     This  lady  Ailbhe  is  said  to  have  been  the  wisest' otiier ceie- 
woman  of  her  time ;  and  Finn's  courtship  is  described  in  the  ^Jianl,  1T^' 
relation  of  conversations,  in  which  there  is  a  sort  of  contest  of  " C"^^!*^" 
ability  and  knowledge  between  them. 

Of  the  many  Tochmarca  still  preserved  to  us,  I  shall  only 
mention  one  more — the  Tochmarc  Beg fo lad,  or  "Courtship  of 
the  Woman  of  little  dowry",  who  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
Diarmaid  Mac  Cearhhaill,  monarch  of  Erinn,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. This  piece  is  very  ancient,  though  this  also  does  not 
occur  in  the  incomplete  list  in  the  Book  of  Leinster ;  and  it  is 
of  remarkable  value  for  the  minute  descriptions  which  it  con- 
tains of  the  lady's  dress,  and  of  the  various  gold  ornaments  worn 
at  the  period. 

Another  class  of  tales  is  known  by  the  name  of  Uatha,  or  90.  of  the 
Caves.  These  are  tales  respecting  various  occurrences  in  caves :  ?^c™es- "'' 
sometimes  the  taking  of  a  cave,  when  the  place^has  been  used  as  a 
place  of  refuge  or  habitation, — and  such  a  taking  would  be,  in 
fact,  a  sort  of  Toghail;  sometimes  the  narrative  of  some  adven- 
ture in  a  cave ;  sometimes  of  a  plunder  of  a  cave ;  and  so  on. 
Thus  the  Uath  Beinne  JEdai?'  (mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Lein- 
ster), is  the  tale  of  the  hiding  oi^  Diarmaid  and  Grdinne, — the  lat- 
ter the  intended  wife  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill,  with  whom  Diar- 
maid eloped, — in  a  cave  on  Beirm  Etair  or  Edair  (i.e.,  the  hill 
of  Howth).  Again  the  Uath  Chruachan,  or  "  Cave  of  Cruach- 
ai7i\  is  a  very  curious  story  of  the  plunder  of  the  cave  of 
Cruachain,  jDart  of  the  Story  of  the  Tciin  Be,  or  Bo,  Aingen, 
(Cow-Spoil  of  Aingeri),  in  Connacht,  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Meadhbh  and  King  Ailill,  about  the  time  of  the  Incarnation. 
So  the  Uath  Belaigh  Cotiglais  is  the  story  of  Cuglas,  a  prince  of 
Leinster  in  the  first  century.  This  prince  was  a  distinguished 
huntsman, \but  one  day  in  hvmting,  he  disappeared  in  the  cave 
called  sincd  after  him,  Belach  Conglais  (now  Baltinglass),  and 
was  never  heard  of  afterwards. 

Another  class  consists  of  the  Echtrai,  or  Adventures.    An  10°.  or  the 
Echtra  was  generally  a  foreign  expedition :  it  was  always  a  per-  or^"  Ad '' 
sonal  adventure  of  some  kind.  That  called  in  the  Book  of  Leins-  ■*'<^ntuies". 
ter  the  Echtra  Macha  inghinS  Aedha  Ruaidh  (or  the  Adventiu'e 
of  Macha,  the  daughter  of  Aedh  [Hugh]  the  red),  is  the  story  of 
Queen  Madia's  exj)edition  into  Connacht,  and  her  bringing  back 
as  prisoners  the  three  sons  o£  Dithorba,  the  events  of  which  I  have 
already  related  to  you  in  reference  to  the  founding  of  the  palace 
of  Emania  by  this  Macha  (near  the  present  city  of  Armagh). 


I* 
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LECT.  XIII.  The  tales  of  these  two  classes  are,  however,  so  like  in  their 
10°  Of  the  P^^-"^  ^"-^  subjects  to  others,  of  which  I  give  you  examples,  that 
EcHTRAr,  or  it  IS  Unnecessary  to  detain  you  here  by  any  detailed  specimen 
tures\"'  of  them.  I  shall  pass  on  then  to  another  and  more  important 
division 


sl.DAmH-'^^        The  example  of  the  Sluaigheadha,  or  Military  Expeditions, 

EADHA,  or     which  I  wish  to  introduce  to  you,  is  that  in  which  the  last  of  the 

Expedi-        pagan  kings  of  Erinn  lost  his  life,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  428. 

ExpeditiOTf  ^  This  expedition  was  also  (like  many  of  the  Irish  wars  of  the 

th'^Ai''*)*"    period),  a  continental  one,  and  the.  king's  army  appears  to  have 

passed  quite  across  the  south  of  France.     The  story  is  called,  in 

the  Book  of  Leinster,  the  Sluaghid  Dathi  co  Sliabh  n-Ealjya^  or 

the  Expedition  of  Dathi  to  the  Alpine  Mountains. 

Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  was  succeeded  in  the  monarchy 
(a.d.  405)  by  Dathi,  the  son  of  his  brother  Fiachra,  king  of 
Connacht;  and  was,  like  his  uncle,  a  valiant  and  ambitious 
man.  It  happened  that,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign, 
king  Dathi  was  induced  to  go  from  Tara  to  Eas  Ruaidh,  the 
great  cataract  of  the  River  Erne  (at  the  present  Bally  shannon), 
to  adjust  some  territorial  dispute  which  had  sprung  up  among 
his  relatives.  The  time  at  which  this  journey  was  undertaken 
was  the  close  of  the  summer,  so  that  the  king  arrived  at  his 
destination  close  upon  November  Eve,  a  season  of  great  so- 
lemnity of  old  among  the  pagan  Gaedhils. 

Dathi,  having  concluded  an  amicable  adjustment  among  his 
friends,  and  finding  himself  on  the  eve  of  the  great  festival  of 
Samhain,  was  desirous  that  his  Druids  should  ascertain  for  him, 
by  their  art,  the  incidents  that  were  to  happen  him  from  that 
time  till  the  festival  of  Samhain  of  the  next  year.  With  this 
view  he  commanded  the  presence  of  his  Druids ;  and  Doghra, 
the  chief  of  them,  immediately  stood  before  him.  "  I  wish", 
said  the  king,  "  to  know  my  destiny,  and  that  of  my  country, 
from  this  night  till  this  night  twelvemonths".  "  Then",  said 
Doghra,  "  if  you  will  send  nine  of  your  noblest  chiefs  with  me 
from  this  to  Rath  Archaill,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Muaidh  [the 
Moy],  I  will  reveal  something  to  them".  "  It  shall  be  so",  said 
the  king,  "  and  I  shall  be  one  of  the  number  myself". 

They  departed  secretly  irom  the  camp,  and  arrived  in  due 
time  at  the  plain  of  Rath  Archaill,  where  the  Druid's  altars 
and  idols  were.  Dathis  queen,  Riiadh,  had  a  palace  at  3Iul- 
lach  RuaidM,  in  this  neighbourhood,  [a  place  still  known  under 
that  name,  in  the  parish  of  Screene,  in  the  barony  of  Tireragh, 
and  county  of  Sligo].  Here  the  king  took  up  his  quarters  for 
the  night,  whilst  the  Druid  repaired  to  Dximha  na  7i-Druadh  (or 
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tlie  Druid's  Mound),  near  Rath  Archaill,  on  the  south,  to  con-  lect.  xm, 
suit  his  art  according  to  the  request  of  the  king. 

At  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  the  morning,  the  Druid  repaired  slcaigh- 
to  the  king's  bed-room,  and  said:  "  Art  thou  asleep,  O  king  of  "j"nita?y 
Erinn  and   of  Albain?"      "I   am  not  asleep",  answered   the  ^j^^^,'?^"    j^^ 
monarch,  "  but  why  have  you  made  an  addition  to  my  titles  ?  Expedition 
for,  although  I  have  taken  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn,  I  have  the  lips)." 
not  yet  obtained  that   of  Albain   [Scotland]".      "  Thou  shalt 
not  be  long  so",  said  the  Druid,  "for  I  have  consulted  the 
clouds  of  the  men  of  Erinn,  and  found  that  thou  wilt  soon 
return  to  Tara,  where  thou  wilt  invite  all  the  provincial  kings, 
and  the  chiefs  of  Erinn,  to  the  great  feast  of  Tara,  and  there 
thou  shalt  decide  with  them  vxpon  making  an  expedition  into 
Albain,  Britain,  and  France,  following  the  conquering  footsteps 
of  thy    great  uncle,    Niall,  and  thy  granduncle,   Crimhthann 
M6r''\      The  king,  delighted  with  this  favourable  prediction, 
returned  to  his  camp,  where  he  related  what  had  happened, 
and  disclosed  his  desire  for  foreign  conquests  to  such  of  the 
great  men  of  the  nation  as  happened  to  be  of  his  train  at  the 
time.      His  designs  were  approved  of,  and  the  nobles  were  dis- 
missed to  their  respective  homes,  after  having  cordially  pro- 
mised to   attend  on  the  king  at  Tara,  with  all  their  forces, 
whenever  he  should  summon  them,  to  discu^ss  farther  the  great 
project  which  now  wholly  seized  on  his  attention. 

jDathi  returned  home,  stopping  for  a  short  period  at  the 
ancient  palace  of  Cruachain,  in  Roscommon.  From  this  place 
he  proceeded  across  the  Shannon,  and  then  delayed  for  some 
time  at  the  ancient  palace  of  Freamhainn,  [a  name  still  preserved 
in  that  of  the  hill  of  Frewin,  in  the  present  parish  of  Port- 
Loman,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath]. 

The  tale  goes  on  to  tell,  at  this  place,  an  anecdote,  having 
reference  to  the  raith  or  building  where  the  party  then  were, 
which  is  so  interesting  in  itself,  and  as  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  information  with  which  these  tracts  abound,  that  I  may  so 
far  digress  as  to  state  it  to  you. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  when  the  fatigues  of  the  journey 
were  forgotten  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  cup  and  the  cheerful- 
ness of  conversation,  the  king  asked  his  Druid,  Finnchaemh, 
who  it  was  that  built  the  noble  and  royal  court  in  which  they 
were  then  enjoying  themselves.  The  Druid  answered,  that  it 
had  been  built  by  Eocliaidh  Aireamh  [Monarch  of  Erinn, 
about  a  century  before  the  Christian  era].  He  then  narrated 
to  Daihi  how  that  monarch  called  on  the  men  of  Erinn  to  build 
him  a  suitable  residence,  which  should  descend  to  his  own 
family  independently  of  the    palace  of  Tara,    which    always 
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LECT.  xiir.  descended  by  law  to  tlie  reigning  monarch.  The  men  of 
Of  h  Erinn  cheerfully  consented,  and,  dividing  themselves  into  seven 
Slu'aigh-  divisions,  they  soon  built  the  great  rath  and  the  palace  within 
"liimtary  it.  The  ground  upon  which  the  palace  was  built  was  the  pro- 
^r-^P*^."?'-  ,^,    perty  of  the  Feara  Cul  of  Teahhtha  (or  Teffia) ;  and  although 

tions'.    (The  rJ  .\  ^'.<? 

Expedition  they  lormcd  one  oi  the  seven  parties  who  contributed  to  its 
the  Alps)?  erection,  the  monarch  had  not  asked  their  consent  for  the  site. 
This  intrusion  was  so  keenly  felt  by  the  Feara  Cul,  and.  their 
king,  Blormael,  that,  at  the  following  feast  of  Samhain,  or  No- 
vember Eve,  when  invited  by  the  monarch  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  great  festival,  Maelnior  attended  with  forty  men  in  chariots, 
who,  in  the  confusion  of  the  night,  murdered  king  Eochaidh, 
unperceived  by  his  people,  and  escaped  themselves.  The 
king's  death  was  not  discovered  till  the  following  morning,  and 
the  Feara  Cul  were  the  first  to  charge  the  murder  on  the  secret 
agency  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  by  the  hand  of  Siogmall,  of 
Sidh  Neannta  (in  the  present  county  of  Roscommon). 

So  far  the  Druid's  history  of  the  building  of  Freamhainn,  and 
the  death  of  the  Monarch  Eochaidh  Airimh.  The  Feara  Cid, 
however,  did  not  escape  detection ;  their  crime  was  quickly  dis- 
covered, and,  in  fact,  in  order  to  escape  the  punishment  which 
awaited  them,  they  fled  over  the  Shannon  into  Connacht,  and 
settled  on  the  borders  of  Galway  and  Roscommon.  Here  the 
tribe  remained  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  until  the  return  of 
Cormac  Mac  Art  from  his  exile  in  Connacht,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  225,  to  assume  the  monarchy,  when  he  invited  the  Feara  Cul 
to  accompany  him  as  his  body-guard.  This  service  they  accord- 
ingly performed,  and  on  Cormac's  ascending  his  father's  throne 
he  gave  them  a  territory  north  of  Tara,  nearly  coextensive  with 
the  present  barony  of  Kells.  And  I  may  observe  that  since  this 
settlement  of  the  clann  by  Cormac,  they  have  been  always 
known  in  Irish  history  as  the  Feara  Cul  Breagh,  Or  the  Feara 
Cul  of '  Bregia',  a  territory  comprised  in  the  modern  county  of 
East  Meath.  (Tliis  designation  seems  to  have  been  intended  to 
distinguish  their  territory  from  the  original  one,  called  that  of 
the  Feara  Cul  of  Teahhtha  or  Teffia,  which  is  in  West  Meath — a 
distinction  not  hitherto  accounted  for  by  modern  writers. — H. 
2.  16.  Col.  888.  T.C.D.) 

Let  us,  however,  return  to  the  story  of  king  Dathi  himself.  On 
leaving  Freamhainn,  Dathi  came  to  Ros-na-Righ,  the  residence  of 
his  mother,  which  was  situated  north-east  of  Tara,  on  tho  bank  of 
the  Boyne.  Here  he  remained  for  some  time,  and  at  last  returned 
to  Tara,  at  which  place  he  had,  meanwhile,  invited  the  states  of 
the  nation  to  meet  him  at  the  approaching  feast  of  Belltaine  (one 
of  the  great  pagan  festivals  of  ancient  Erinn)  on  May  Day. 
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Tlie  feast  of  Tara  this  yeai  was  solemnized  on  a  scale  of  splen-  lect.  xm. 
dour  never  before  equalled.     The  fires  of  Taillten  [now  called     ^ 
Telltown,  to  the  north  of  Tara]  were  lighted,  and  the  sports,  sld'aigh- 
games,  and  ceremonies,  for  which  that  ancient   place  is  celc-  "Mmtuy 
brated,  were  conducted  with  unusual  magnificence  and  solemnity.  ffoJ^yi'^'"  (The 

These  games  and  ceremonies  are  said  to  have  been  instituted  Expedition 
more  than  a  thousand  years  previously,  by  Lug,  the  king  of  the  the  Alps). 
Tuatha  De  Danann,  in  honour  of  Taillte,  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  wife  o^ Eochaidh  Mac  Eire,  the  last  king 
of  the  Firbolg  colony,  who  was  slain  in  the  first  great  battle  of 
Magh  Tuireadh.  It  was  at  her  coiu-t  that  Lug  had  been  fos- 
tered, and  on  her  death  he  had  her  buried  at  this  place,  where 
he  raised  an  immense  mound  over  her  grave,  and  instituted 
those  annual  games  in  her  honour.  These  games  were  solem- 
nized about  the  first  day  in  August,  and  they  continued  to  be  ob- 
served so  long  as  down  to  the  ninth  century. 

After  the  religious  solemnities  were  concluded,  Datld,  having 
now  discharged  his  duties  to  his  gods  and  to  his  subjects,  tm'ncd 
his  thoughts  to  his  contemplated  expedition ;  and  at  a  conference 
with  all  the  great  chiefs  and  leaders  of  the  nation,  found  them  all 
ready  to  support  him.  Accordingly,  without  further  delay,  he 
concluded  his  preparations,  and  leaving  Tara  in  the  charge  of  one 
of  his  cousins,  he  marched  to  Dundealgcm  (the  present  Dundalk), 
where  his  fleet  was  ready  for  sea,  at  the  head  of  the  most  power- 
ful army  that  had  ever,  up  to  that  time,  been  known  to  leave 
Erinn.  He  did  not,  however,  embark  at  Dundalk,  but  order- 
ing his  fleet  to  meet  him  at  Cuan  Snamha  Aighnech  (now  Car- 
lingford),  he  marched  to  luhhar  Ch'mnti'achta  (now  Newry), 
and  from  that  to  Oirear  Caoin.  On  his  way  to  the  latter  place 
it  appears  he  passed  by  3lagh  Bile  (now  Moville),  and  only  at 
a  short  distance,  (so  that  Oirear- Caoin  may  probably  have  been 
the  ancient  name  of  the  place  now  called  Donaghadee.)  Here 
his  fleet  awaited  him,  and  having  embarked  all  his  troops, he  set  ', 

sail  for  Scotland,  which  he  reached  safely  at  Port  Patrick. 

Immediately  upon  his  landing,  Dathi  sent  his  Dmid  to  Fere- 
dach  Finn,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  then  at  his  palace  of  Tuir- 
rin  hrighe  7ia  Righ,  calling  on  him  for  submission  and  tribute, 
or  an  immecHate  reason  to  the  contrary  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  Scottish  king  refused  either  submission  or  tribute,  and  ac-  [■ 

cepted  the  challenge  of  battle,  but  required  a  few  days  to  pro-  -V 

pare  for  so  unexpected  an  event.  ^ 

The  time  for  battle  at  last  arrived;  both  armies  marched 
to  Magh  an  Chair thi  (the  plain  of  the  Pillar  Stone),  in 
Glenn  Feadha  (the  woody  glen);  Dathi  at  the  head  of  his  I     \ 

Gaedhils,    and   Feredach  leading  a  large  force   composed    of  1     ' 
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LECT.  xrri.  native  Scots,  Picts,  Britons,  French,  Scandinavians,  and  Hebri- 
110  nff>,      dean  Islanders. 

11".  Or  the  .         ^    1  T  T  T 

Sluaigii-  a  fierce  and  destructive  fight  ensued  between  the  two  parties, 

"^iiiuury     in  which  the  Scottish  forces  were  at  length  overthrown  and 
«ons".'"(The  TOutcd  with  great  slaughter.     When  the  Scottish  king  saw  the 
Expedition    death  of  his  son  and  the  discomfiture  of  his  army,  he  threw  him- 
theAjps).      self  headlong  on  the  ranks  of  his  enemies,  dealing  death  and  de- 
struction all  round  him :  but  in  the  height  of  his  fury  he  was 
laid  hold  of  by  Conall   Gulhan    [the  great  ancestor  of  Saint 
Colum  Cille  and  of  the  O'Donnells  of  Donnegall] ,  who,  taking 
him  up  in  his  arms,  hurled  him  against  the  pillar  stone  and 
dashed  out  his  brains.     The  scene  of  this  battle  has  continued 
ever  since  to  be  called  Govt  an  Chairthe,  the  Pillarstone  Field ; 
and  the  glenn,  Glenn  an  Chatha,  or  Battle  Glen. 

Dathi  having  now  realized  the  object  of  his  ambition,  set 
up  a  surviving  son  of  the  late  king  on  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
and  receiving  hostages  and  formal  public  submission  from  him, 
he  passed  onwards  into  Britain  and  France,  in  both  of  which 
countries  he  still  received  hostages  and  submission,  wherever  he 
proceeded  on  his  march.  He  continued  his  progress,  but  with 
what  object  does  not  appear,  even  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  where 
he  was  at  last  killed,  in  the  midst  of  liis  glory,  by  a  flash  of 
lightning. 

The  body  of  this  great  king  was  afterwards  carried  home 
by  his  people,  and  he  was  buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  ancient 
pagan  cemetery  at  Raith  Cruachain,  in  Connacht,  as  related  in 
a  very  old  poem  by  Torna  Eigeas.  At  this  place  his  grave  was 
still  distinguished  by  the  Coirthe  Dearg,  the  Red  Pillar  Stone, 
down  to  tiie  year  1650,  when  Duhhaltach  Mac  Firhisigh  wrote 
his  first  great  Book  of  Genealogies. 

There  are  two  copies  of  the  present  tract  in  Dublin,  one  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  the  other  in  my  own  collection, 
both  on  paper,  and  neither  of  them  older  than  the  year  1760; 
and  although  the  tract  has  so  far  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
ignorant  transcribers,  as  to  be  much  corrupted  in  style  and  lan- 
guage, still  I  have  found  in  it  many  genuine  illustrations  of 
ancient  manners,  customs,  and  ceremonies,  to  which  other  very 
ancient  and  better  preserved  pieces  contain  but  allusions  more 
or  less  obscure. 

=.  ofthe  The  next  and  last  class  of  the  Historic  Tales,  of  which  I 
i^l^^xt  ""^  shall  give  you  an  example  at  any  length,  is  that  of  the  Imramha, 
ns  by  Qj.  Expeditions  by  Sea,  which,  as  I  have  abeady  explained  to 
pedition  you,  are  to  be  distinguislied  from  the  Longeas,  in  so  far  as  the 
'rTcl'rTa).  Imramh  was  a  navigation  undertaken  voluntarily,  and  generally 
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in  search  of  something,  while  the  Longeas  was  a  voyage  entered  lect.  xm. 
upon  invohmtarily,  as  in  the  case  of  banishment  or  escape  from  ^^o  of  the 
pursuit.     You  have  had  a  specimen  of  the  Longeas  in  the  story  imeamha,  ui- 
o£ Labho'aidh  Loingseach.     The  example  of  an  Imravih  which  I  tionYby'" 
have  selected  is  a  story  of  a  much  later  period,  in  the  Christian  E^^^p'eaitkln' 
times — namely,  about  the  sixth  century;  so  that  it  is  the  last  in  °''*J"'^?°"\ 
the  chronological  order  oi  my  examples.     It  is  the  Imramti  Ua 
Corra,  or  the  Navigation  (or  Expedition)  of  the  sons  of  Ua 
Corra  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  ;, 

Of  tliis  class  of  our  ancient  tales,  the  number  that  have  come 
down  to  us  is  but  small,  but  they  are  very  ancient ;  and  though 
indefinite  in  their  results,  and  burdened  with  much  matter  of  a 
poetic  or  other  romantic  character,  still  there  can  be  no  rational  j 

doubt  that  they  are  founded  on  facts,  the  recital  of  which,  in  the  ' 

original  form,  would  have  been  probably  found  singularly  valu- 
able, though,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  after  passing  through 
the  hands  of  story -tellers,  whose  minds  were  full  of  imagination, 
these  tales  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  their  original  simplicity  and 
truthful  character,  and  became  more  and  more  fanciful  and  ex- 
travagant. 

That  such  tales  as  these  were  numerous  in  the  ancient  history 
of  Erinn  may  be  very  clearly  seen  from  the  Litany  of  Aengus 
Ceile  De,  where  several  of  them  are  mentioned.     At  present,  I  w 

know  of  but  four  such  pieces  remaining  in  our  ancient  manu- 
scripts, of  all  of  which,  however,  we  have  copies  of  considerable 
antiquity  and  detail.  Tliese  are  the  Navigation  of  Saint  Bren- 
dan; the  Navigation  of  the  sons  of  Ua  Corra;  the  Navigation 
of  Snedgiis  and  Mac  Riaghla;  and  the  Navigation  of  Maelduin. 
(One  of  these  pieces,  the  Navigation  of  Saint  Brendan,  has  |j 

been  introduced  to  the  world  in  full  detail,  and  in  beautiful  f 

verse,   by  my   distinguished  friend,   our  Professor  of  Poetry,  ' 

Denis  Florence  MacCarthy,  in  the  DubHn  University  Maga- 
zine for  January,  1848). 

Saint  Brendan's  voyages,  for  he  made  two,  were  performed 
about  the  year  560;  the  voyage  of  the  sons  of  Ua  Corra, 
about  the  year  540 ;  the  voyage  of  Snedgus  and  Ifae  Riaghla 
(two  priests  of  the  island  of  lona),  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventh ;  and  that  of  Maelduin,  in  the  eighth  century.  As  the 
early  history  of  the  sons  of  Ua   Corra,  and  the  cause  of  their  (.' 

wanderings  at  sea,  are  more  circumstantial  and  curious  (though  V 

their  story,  too,  is  tinged  with  a  little  of  the  fabulous)  than  ^ 

any  of  the  rest,  excepting  Saint  Brendan's,  I  have  selected 
this  tale  as  an  example  of  which  to  give  you  a  short  sketch,  r 

Conall  Dearg    Ua   Corra    was    an  opulent  landholder  and     '  p 

farmer  of  the   province  of  Connacht.      He  had  to   wife  the  /[ 

19 
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LECT.  XIII.  datigliter  of  tlie  Airchinnech,  or  lay  impropriator  of  tlie  cliurcli 

(^  lands,  of  Clothar;  with  whom  he  lived  happily  for  some  years, 

iMRAMHA,  or  keeping  a  house  of  hospitable  entertainment  for   all  visitors 

tionYby'"      and  strangors.       Not   being  blessed  with  children,  however, 

Ex^peditk)n^  tliougli  praying  ardently  to  the  Lord  for  them,  they  became, 

of  the  Sons    |)ut    particularly    the    husband,    impatient    and   discontented; 

'  and,  so  far  did  his  despair  carry  him,  that  at  last  he  renounced 

God,  and  persiiaded  his  wife  to  join  him  in  prayer  and  a  three 

days'  fast  to  the  Devil,  to  favour  them  with  an  heir  to  their 

large  inheritance. 

It  would  seem  that  the  evil  spirit  heard  their  petition,  for,  in 
due  time  after,  the  wife  brought  forth  three  sons  at  one  birth. 
These  sons  grew  up  to  be  brave  and  able  men,  and,  having  heard 
that  they  had  been  consecrated  to  the  Devil  at  their  birth,  they  re- 
solved to  dedicate  their  lives  to  his  service.  As  if  for  that  special 
end,  they  appear  to  have  collected  a  few  desperate  villains  about 
them,  and  to  have  commenced  an  indiscriminate  war  of  plunder 
and  destruction  ao;ainst  the  Christian  churches  of  Connacht  and 
their  priests,  beginning  with  the  church  of  Tuaim  da  Ghualann 
[Tuam],  and  not  ceasing  till  they  had  pillaged  or  destroyed  more 
than  half  the  churches  of  the  province. 

At  last  they  determined  to  visit  also  the  church  of  Clotliar, 
to  destroy  it,  and  to  kill  their  grandfather,  the  Airchinnech  of 
the  place.  When  they  came  to  the  church,  they  found  the  old 
man  on  the  green  in  front  of  it,  distributing  with  a  bountiful 
hand  meat  and  drink  to  his  tenants  and  to  the  benefactors  of 
the  church.  Seeing  this,  his  persecutors  altered  their  plans, 
and  put  off  the  execution  of  their  murderous  pm'pose  till  the 
more  favourable  time  of  night. 

The  grandfather,  though  suspecting  their  evil  design,  received 
them  with  kindness,  and  assigned  them  a  comfortable  resting- 
place  ;  and,  after  having  fared  heartily,  they  retired  to  bed,  in 
order  to  lull  suspicion,  at  the  usual  time.  Loclian,  the  eldest 
of  the  three  brothei*s,  had,  however,  during  his  sleep,  a  strange 
vision,  which  ended  by  seriously  affecting  their  design.  He 
was  shown  In  a  dream,  In  vivid  coloiirs,  the  glories  and  joys  of 
Heaven,  and  the  torments  and  horrors  of  Hell ;  and  he  awoke 
deeply  affected  by  what  was  thus  disclosed  to  him. 

When  the  three  brothers,  then,  arose  at  the  hour  of  the 
night  appointed  to  execute  their  pxxrpose,  Loclian  addressed 
himself  to  the  other  two,  related  to  them  his  vision,  told  them 
of  his  newly-born  fears,  and,  in  fine,  persuaded  them  that  they 
had  been  hitherto  serving  an  evil  power,  and  making  war  on  a 
good  master.  Tlie  brothers  were  powerfully  stnick  with  what 
they  heard ;  and  so  complete  was  the  transformation  of  mind 
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suddenly  wrouglit  in  tliem  by  it,  that  at  last  they  all  agreed  lect.  xm. 
to  repair  in  the  morning,  in  a  spirit  of  sorrow  and  penitence,  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
to  their  grandfather,  to  seek  his  prayers  and  pardon,  a-  '1  to  imramha,  or 
ask  his  advice  as  to  what  they  should  do  to  amend  their  lives,  tiraTby'' 
and  make  reparation  for  the  past.  Expeditkin" 

When  the  morning  came,  accordingly,  they  presented  them-  of  the  sons 
selves  before  the  Airchinnech,  acknowledged  their  wicked  inten- 
tions, and  took  counsel  with  him  as  to  their  future  conduct. 
The  course  he  advised  them  to  take,  and  on  which  they  deter- 
mined, was,  that  they  should  repair  at  once  to  Saint  Finnen  of 
Clonard,  who  was  then  the  great  teacher,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
head  of  all  the  schools  of  divinity  in  Erinn,  and  submit  them- 
selves to  his  spiritual  direction. 

For  this  purpose  they  took  leave  of  their  friends,  put  oiF their 
habiliments  of  warfare  and  offence,  turned  their  spears  into  pil- 
grims' staffs,  and  repaired  to  Clonard. 

When  the  people  of  Clonard  perceived  them  coming,  being 
well  acquainted  with  their  wickedness,  they  fled  for  their  Hves 
in  all  directions,  with  the  exception  of  Saint  Finnen  himself, 
who  went  out  calmly  to  meet  them.  Seeing  this,  they  hastened 
to  meet  the  holy  priest,  and  throwing  themselves  on  their  knees 
before  him,  they  besought  his  pardon  and  spiritual  friendship. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  said  the  priest.  "  We  want",  said  they, 
"  to  take  upon  us  the  habit  of  religion  and  penitence,  and  hence- 
forth to  serve  God".  "  Your  determination  is  a  good  one",  said 
the  priest ;  "let  us  come  into  the  town  where  my  people  are". 

They  entered  the  town  with  him,  and  the  saint  having  taken 
coimsel  of  the  people  respecting  the  penitents,  what  they  decided 
on  was,  to  place  them  for  a  year  under  the  sole  care  and  instruc- 
tion of  a  certain  divinity  student,  with  whom  exclusively  they 
were  to  hold  any  conversation  during  that  period. 

Having  finished  their  year  in  this  manner,  in  the  solitary  prac- 
tice of  rehgious  exercises,  and  the  study  of  the  Cluistian  doc- 
trines, to  the  satisfaction  and  edification  of  their  instructor  and 
the  entire  congregation,  the  three  brothers  again  presented  them- 
selves before  Samt  Finnen,  and  besought  his  benediction  and 
his  penitential  sentence  for  their  former  crimes. 

The  saint  gave  them  his  benediction,  and  then  said :  "  You 
cannot  restore  to  life  those  innocent  ecclesiastics  whom  you  have  " 

slain,  but  you  can  go  and  repair  and  restore,  as  far  as  it  is  in  your  ( 

power,  the  many  churches  and  other  buildings  which  you  have  '^ 

desecrated  and  ruined". 

The  sons  of  Ua  Corra  at  once  rose  up  and  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  Saint  Finnen  and  his  pious  and  learned  flock ;  and  as 
the  church  of  Tuaim  da  Glmalaim  [Tuam]  was  the  first  that 

19  B 
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LECT.  XIII.  suffered  from  tlreir  Avicked  depredations,  tliey  determined  that  it 
slroiild  be  the  first  to  receive  the  benefit  of  their  altered  disposi- 

12".  Ot  the        .  J^ 

Imramha,  or  tions. 

■  tions'by:  Thither  accordingly  they  went,  and  they  repaired  the  mined 

ExVedition^  church,  and  restored  it  to  its  original  perfection.     And  thus  they 

of  the  Sons    proceeded  on,  from  place  to  place,  until  at  last  they  had  repaired 

'  and  restored  all  the  ruined  churches  but  one,  after  which  they 

returned  to  Saint  Finnen. 

The  saint  asked  them  if  they  had  finished  their  work.  They 
answered  that  they  had  repaired  all  the  chiu-ches  but  one. 
"  Which  is  that?"  said  Finnen.  "  The  church  o( Cecmn  Mara\ 
[Kinvara,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Gal  way],  said  they.  "Alas  !" 
said  the  saint,  "  that  was  the  fii'St  church  which  j'^ou  ought  to 
have  repaired, — the  church  of  the  holy  old  man,  Coman  of 
Kinvara;  and  return  now",  said  he,  "  and  repair  every  damage 
that  you  have  done  in  that  place". 

The  brothers  obeyed,  they  went  back  and  repaired  the  church, 
and  after  this,  taking  counsel  with  Saint  Coman,  they  built 
themselves  a  great  curacli  or  canoe,  covered  with  hides,  three 
deep,  and  capable  of  carrying  nine  persons,  in  which  they  deter- 
mined to  go  out  upon  a  pilgrimage  upon  the  great  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

When  their  vessel  was  ready  to  be  launched,  several  persons 
besought  permission  to  accompany  them ;  and  among  others,  a 
bishop,  a  priest,  and  a  deacon,  as  well  as  the  man  who  built  the 
canoe,  and  also  (the  story  tells  us)  a  certain  musician.  These 
five  they  received  of  the  party. 

With  this  company  then  the  three  sons  of  Ua  Co7'ra  went 
out  upon  the  waters  in  the  Bay  of  Galway ;  and  after  having 
cleared  the  islands  and  headlands  of  the  bay,  deeming  it  useless 
to  attempt  to  steer  their  course  in  any  particular  direction,  they 
drew  their  oars  on  board,  and  committed  themselves  passively 
to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  and  the  direction  of  God. 

The  adventurers  were  driven  by  the  wind  from  the  land  into 
the  sohtudes  of  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  the  story  goes  on 
to  describe  how,  after  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  they  came  to 
an  island  which  was  full  of  people,  all  of  whom  were  moaning  and 
lamenting.  One  of  the  wanderers  went  on  shore  for  the  piu'- 
pose  of  learning  the  name  of  the  island  and  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  but  no  sooner  had  he  joined  these  strange  people, 
than  he  too  began  to  moan  and  lament  like  the  rest ;  and  this 
induced  his  companions  to  depart  without  him. 

After  tliis  the  tale  becomes  altogether  wild  and  fabulous,  al- 
ways, however,  tending  to  a  certain  moral  conclusion.  The 
wanderers  pass  occasionally  into  the  region  of  spirits,  and  are 
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brought  into  contact  wltli  the  livhig  and  the  dead ;  and  the  in-  lect.  xni. 
cidents  of  their  voyage  are  made  to  tell,  negatively,  on  some  o£ 
the  immorahties  and  irregularities  of  Christian  life.     On  one  is-  imramha,  or 
land,  for  instance,  they  found  a  solitary  ecclesiastic,  who  told  tionTbf " 
them  that  he  had  been  expelled  from  the  community  to  which  |^pgjit^j^',\® 
he  belonged  for  neglecting  his  matins ;  that  he  set  out  on  the  of  the  sons 
sea  in  a  boat,  and  so  was  cast  ashore  on  this  island  alone.     Ou  °    *  "'^'^^  ' 
another  island  they  found  a  man  digging  with  a  spade,  the 
handle  of  which  was  on  fire :  and  on  asking  him  the  cause  of  so 
strange  a  circumstance,  he  told  them  that  when  on  earth  he  was 
accustomed  to  dig  on  Sundays;  and  this  was  the  punishment 
awarded  to  him.     On  another  island  they  found  a  burly  miller 
feeding  his  mill  with  all  the  perishable  things  of  which  people 
are  so  choice  and  niggardly  in  this  world.     On  another  they 
found  a  man  riding  a  horse  of  fire,  who  told  them  that  he 
had  taken  his  brother's  liorse,  and  ridden  it  on  a  Sunday.     An- 
other island  they  found  peopled  with  smiths,  and  artificers  in 
the  precious  metals,  and  men  of  every  trade,  all  shrieking  and 
inoaninsr  under  the  incessant  attacks  of  huge  black  birds,  which 
tore  the  flesh  from  their  bones  with  their  bills  and  talons ;  and 
they  learned  that  these  people  were  thus  made  to  suffer  for  all 
the  falsehoods  and  frauds  which  they  had  been  guilty  of  in  this  \ 

world. 

At  length  the  voyagers  approached  a  land  which  they  learned 
from  some  fishermen  on  its  coast  was  Spain.  Here  they  landed, 
and  the  bishop  bmlt  a  chvu-ch,  wliich,  however,  he  soon  after- 
wards resigned  to  the  priest,  and  went  on  himself  to  Rome,  ac- 
companied by  a  certain  youth,  who  was  one  of  the  wandering 
party.    This  bishop  subsequently  returned  to  Erinn  from  Home,  | 

accompanied  by  the  same  youth,  who  is  said  to  have  related  j     \ 

the  whole  adventure,  under  the  bishop's  correction,  to  Bishop 
Saerhhreathach  [a  name  Latinized  Justinus,  and  now  called 
Justin]  ;  Bishop  Justin  related  it  to  Saint  Colman,  of  Arann 
Island ;  and  upon  this  relation  Saint  Mocliolmog  wrote  the  poem 
[see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XCI.],  which  begins; — 

The  Ua  Corras  of  Connacht, 

Undismayed  by  mountain  waves, 

Over  the  profound  howling  ocean,  \     t 

Sought  the  lands  of  the  marvellous.  _     ^ 

From  the  conclusion  of  this  tale  we  may  fairly  infer  that  its 
composition  belonged  originally  to  the  great  island  of  Arann, 
on  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Clare,  and  in  the  bay  of  Galway ; 
and,  although  the  narrative,  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  is  wild  and 
fabulous,  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  and  many  similar  voy- 
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LECT.  XIII.  ages  were  actually  undertaken  by  several  parties  of  Christian 
12"  Of  the  pi%^i™s,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  in  Ireland.  And  this 
iMRAMH.v,  or  fact,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  Litany 
tioifs^by^"  of  Aengus  CeiU  De,  written  about  the  year  780  (of  which  more 
Ifpedition^  on  a  future  occasion),  in  which  he  invokes  the  intercession  of 
'ofuaCorm  *^^®  ^^^-^^  °^  ^'^  Corrci  and  of  their  company,  as  well  as  of 
several  other  companies  of  pilgrim  navigators. 

At  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  this  lecture  I  was  acquainted 
but  with  two  copies  of  this  curious  tract,  both  on  paper,  one  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  the  other  in  my  own  possession. 
Since  then,  however,  a  copy  of  it,  somewhat  damaged  indeed, 
but  full  and  valuable,  has  come  under  my  observation;  one, 
namely,  which  is  preserved  in  the  old  vellum  "  Book  of  Fer- 
moy",  before  referred  to  as  having  been  purchased  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Todd,  at  the  sale  of  the  books  of  the  late  William  Monk 
Mason,  in  London,  in  1858.  The  copy  in  my  possession  ap- 
pears to  have  been  transcribed  from  the  same  original. 

Of  the  re-  The  Other  divisions  of  the  Tales  mentioned  by  the  early 

maining  .  J  J 

classes  of  the  WTitei's,  I  need  not  stay  to  enlarge  on. 

Tales.  Of  the  Fessa  (Feasts  or  Banquets),  we  have  a  great  number, 

some  of  which  I  shall  have  presently  to  allude  to  in  connexion 
with  the  Fenian  and  purely  imaginative  tales. 

The  AitliiclM  were  Elopements.  Of  these  an  excellent  ex- 
ample is  within  the  reach  of  all  of  yoii,  in  the  celebrated  story 
of  Deirdre  and  the  Sons  of  Uisneach,  an  edition  of  which 
(with  a  translation)  was  published  here  in  1808,  by  the  Gffihc 
Society  of  Dublin,  of  which  copies  may  still  be  easily  pro- 
cured. This  was  the  tract  named  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  as 
the  Aithid  Dlieirdri  re  Macaihh  Uisnigh  (the  Elopement  of 
Deirdre  with  the  sons  of  Uisneach). 

The  Serca,  or  Loves,  were  love-stoiies,  such  as  that  eventful 
story  of  Queen  Gormlaith,  the  principal  part  of  which  I  had 
)  occasion  to  describe  to  you  in  a  former  lecture. 

The    Tomhadlima  were  the   stories   of  the  bursting  out  of 

Lakes,  and  the  irruptions  of  the  Sea,  and  the  consequences  of 

the  inundations  caused  by  them.     Thus  the  Tomhaidlim  Loclia 

n-Echach,  or  Bursting  out  of  Loch  Neagh,  is  the  account  of 

the  irruption  which  first  formed  that  great  loch,   about  the 

second  century;  in  which  irruption  Eochaidh  Mac  MairSda, 

>f  the  the  son  of  the  king  of  Fermoy ,  in  Munster,  was  drowned  with 

edt'  "'  his  people.     It  is  from  him  that  Loch  Neagh  takes  its  name : 

''^-Pi  Loch  n-Echach,  the  Lake  o^  Eochaidh. 

iiti<"^  The  Tochomladli  was  an  Immigration  or  arrival  of  a  Colony ; 

Corra  and  undcr  this  name  the  coining  of  the  several  colonies  of  Par- 
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thalon,  of  Nemedh,  of  tlie  Firbolgs,  tlie  Tuatha  DS  Danann,  the  lect.  xm. 
Milesians,  etc.,  into  Erinn,  are  all  described  in  separate  tales.  It  of  there- 
is  probably  from  tlie  original  records  of  these  ancient  stories  that  mammg  .  - 
the  early  part  of  the  various  Books  of  Invasions  has  been  com-  historw  ' 

•  11       "^    ^  Tales. 

piled. 

Lastly,  the  Fis,  or  Visions,  were  stories  of  prophecies  declared 
in  the  form  of  visions  seen  by  various  personages.  Of  the  more 
remarkable  prophecies,  as  they  are  called,  I  shall  soon  have  oc- 
casion to  speak  to  you  at  greater  length. 

I  believe  I  have  now  laid  before  you  a  somewhat  intelligible 
though  very  short  sketch  of  what  the  student  of  history  may  ex- 
pect to  find  in  the  various  classes  of  the  Historic  Tales  of  the 
Ollamhs  and  Poets  of  Erinn.  Their  value  and  bearing  upon 
our  history  I  have  already  attempted  to  indicate,  and  I  hope 
even  the  slight  descriptions  my  space  allowed  me  to  give  of 
these  compositions,  have  been  sufficient  to  prove  to  you  their 
importance. 
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LECTURE  XIV 


CDelivered  July  7, 1856.] 

Of  the  ancient  Imaginative  Tales  and  Poems  ;  and  of  the  use  to  be  made 
of  them  in  serious  historical  investigation.  Of  the  Fenian  Poems  and 
Tales.  Of  the  compositions  of  Oisin  (Ossian).  Of  Fergus.  Of  Caeilte. 
The  "  Dialogue  of  the  Ancient  Men".  Description  of  the  dwelMng  of  Crede, 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  Cairbre,  King  of  Kerry.  The  Story  of  the  "  Pursuit 
of  Diarmaid  and  Grainne'\    The  Story  of  the  "  Battle  of  Ventry  Harbour". 


The  present  course  of  Lectures  lias  been  confined,  as  you  are 
aware,  to  the  subject  of  the  materials  of  positive  history  to  be 
found  among  existing  ancient  Irish  MSS.  Other  remains  of 
our  ancient  Hterature  have  also  come  down  to  us,  and  in  very 
considerable  quantity — literature,  namely,  of  a  ptu'ely  imagina- 
,  tive  character ;  and  with  the  compositions  of  this  class  we  have 

J  at  present  but  little  to  do,  though  at  a  futiu^e  period  I  hope  to 

have  an  opportunity  of  making  you  acquainted  with  their  con- 
tents. Even  in  ancient  writings  of  pure  fiction,  however, 
little  as  at  first  sight  you  may  suspect  their  importance  to  the 
student  of  mere  history,  much  will  be  found  of  very  great 
value  in  any  inquiries  into  the  life  and  institutions  of  our  an- 
cestors in  those  remote  ages.  And  as  tlae  true  history  of 
ancient  Erinn  can  never  be  written  or  understood,  without  an 
accurate  acquaintance  with  that  life,  as  well  as  with  those  insti- 
tutions, it  has  appeared  to  me,  that  the  sketch  I  have  been  en- 
deavoming  to  lay  before  you  of  the  materials  of  our  history 
;,  would  be  incomplete,  were  I  to  omit  to  call  your  attention  to 

the  uses  which  may  be  made  even  of  the  most  fanciful  tales  of 
pure  imagination  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  Gaedhhc 
books.  It  is  of  this  subject,  then,  that  I  propose  to  treat, 
though  very  shortly  indeed,  in  the  present  Lecture. 

In  the  composition  even  of  the  wildest  tales,  you  will  almost 
always  find  that  the  imagery  and  incidents  made  use  of  by  the 
author  are  drawn  from  the  life  and  scenes  actually  passing 
around  him,  or  else  from  those  which  he  has  learned  from 
minute  and  vivid  descriptions,  handed  down  to  him  from  earHer 
times  in  his  own  language.  This  is  indeed  almost  a  necessary 
condition  of  every  novelist's  success ;  equally  so  whether  he  be 
the  story-teller  of  the  Arabian  desert,  the  Seaiichaidli^  of  ancient 
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Eriiin,  or  a  modern  Gaedliel,  writing  in  the  nineteentli  century  lect.  xiv. 
in  the  EngKsh  language,  such  as  Gerald  Griffin  or  Sir  Walter  j^. 

Scott.  But  the  farther  back  the  author  we  examine  has  flou-  ncai  use  to 
rished,  the  more  likely  will  it  be  that  his  short  and  simple  tiie"iMAGiNA- 
poem  or  tale  should  have  been  framed  out  of  materials  actually  "/J^poems. 
present  to  his  eye,  or  existing  within  his  knowledge  in  the  so- 
ciety in  which  he  lived.  Whatever  be  the  names,  the  deeds, 
the  suiFerings,  of  his  heroes  and  heroines, — and  even  though  the 
romantic  visions  of  fairyland  may  be  called  in  to  add  wonders 
to  the  adventures  narrated, — still  the  mere  details  of  life,  the 
customs  and  action  of  society  (without  which  no  story  can  be 
made  to  move  along),  must  be  drawn  by  the  author  from  the 
manners  and  institutions  existing  around  him,  or,  at  farthest, 
from  those  with  which  he  has  been  familiarized  by  his  fathers 
immediately  preceding  him,  and  which  still  live  in  the  popular 
memories  of  his  thne.  If  this  were  not  so,  the  poet's  hearers 
would  not  understand  him,  the  story-teller's  tale  would  create 
no  interest  among  his  audience.  And  so  it  is  that,  even  in 
these  purely  imaginative  fictions,  we  may  expect  to  find  (and 
examination  proves  that  we  do  find)  abundance  of  minute  and 
copious  information  upon  those  Kttle  details  of  ordinary  life, — -  .j 

upon  the  buildings,  upon  the  interiors  of  the  homes,  upon  the  ' 

dresses,  the  food,  the  etiquette  and  courteous  forms,  and  the 
mode  of  speech,  of  our  remote  ancestors, — which  no  historical 
records  can  give,  but  without  which  no  historical  records  can 
be  made  to  supply  us  with  the  true  life  and  meaning  of  history. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  these  necessary  details  are  concerned,  we  j 

must  count  great  part  of  even  the  purely  imaginative  literature  w 

of  ancient  Erinn  as  containing  much  that  claims  a  place  among  1 

the  materials  of  history.  . 

Of  the  serious  use  which  may  in  this  manner  be  made  of 
genuine  national  compositions,  though  of  the  class  of  mere 
fiction,  a  remarkable  example  occurs  to  me,  wliich  may  explain 
the  view  that  I  take  of  this  subject,  better,  perhaps,  than  any 
lengthened  argument.  You  are  all  probably  familiar  with  the 
celebrated  Eastern  tales,  commonly  called  those  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights".  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  any  stories  more 
entirely  based  on  and  even  made  up  of  fiction,  and  that  fiction  A , 

so  purely  imaginative,  so  almost  exclusively  conversant  with  ^ 

the  impossible,  as  to  present  very  little  indeed  soberly  capable 
of  belief  at  all.  And  yet  these  stories,  necessarily  embracing 
as  they  do  a  vast  amount  of  description  and  allusions  con- 
nected with  Arab  life  and  manners, — these  stories  have  been 
made  the  occasion  and  foimdation  of,  perhaps,  the  most  solid 
and  valuable  work  on  Eastern  life  in  the  English  language. 
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kcT.  XIV.  I  allude  of  course  to  tlie  large  (noted)  edition  of  the  "Arabian 
•  f-the  histo  -'^^o-^^^s"  pi-iblislied  bj  Mr.  Lane,  the  well-known  Eastern  tra- 
Hcai  use  to  vellor.  Now  it  is  precisely  in  the  same  way  that  similar  tales 
the'iMAGiNA-  of  ancient  Erinn  would  be  found  most  valuable  as  illustrating 
A^D  Poems,  ^ii^icnt  GaedliHc  life,  if  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  possess  so 
great  a  body  of  the  earlier  works  of  this  class  in  proper  pre- 
servation, or  even  of  reliable  copies  of  such  works. 

Of  those  which  we  do  possess,  many  contain  somewhat  more 
of  truth  than  the  Arabian  Nights,  because  the  personages  intro- 
duced are  often  historical.  Many,  however,  being  meagre  in 
extent,  and  little  conversant  with  details  of  life,  will  be  found 
to  suggest  little  of  importance  to  the  student  of  mere  history ; 
and  these  I  shall  therefore  entirely  pass  over  here.  The  re- 
mainder, however,  appear  to  me  to  be  of  so  much  importance, 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  reasons  I  have  shortly  attempted  to 
explain,  that  I  feel  bound  to  assert  that,  -without  a  carefiil  exa- 
mination of  their  contents,  no  one,  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, can  attain  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  early  Irish  life, 
much  less  presume  to  address  himself  to  the  task  of  contributing 
to  what  may  become  a  satisfactory  history  of  Erinn. 

But,  besides  so  much  valuable  information  upon  life  and  man- 
ners, as  almost  all  the  class  of  writings  contain  of  which  I  am 
now  speaking,  there  are  some  other  points  also  upon  which  the 
imaginative  tales  in  the  ancient  Gaedhlic  embrace  matter  of 
solid  importance  and  authority.  They  frequently  embody  or 
allude  to  historic  traditions,  believed  or  partly  believed  in  the 
time  of  the  authors,  and  sometimes  in  the  very  statement  of 
them  supplying  links  wanting  in  the  chain  of  history,  in  the 
allusions  and  references  made  in  them  to  more  serious  works 
now  lost.  Every  such  tradition  must,  of  com'se,  have  had  some 
foundation ;  and  every  such  tradition,  when  found  in  any  writ- 
ing of  great  age,  deserves,  and  ought  to  command,  diligent  atten- 
;  tion  at  least,  and  careful  inquiry.     Very  many  of  the  Imagina- 

tive Tales,  again,  contain  the  most  valuable  records  as  to  places ; 
often  describing  to  us  minutely  the  situation  of  cities,  forts, 
graves,  etc.,  well  known  in  history,  but  whose  topography  could 
not  otherwise  be  made  out.  And  many  a  blank  lias  been  filled 
up,  and  many  a  mistake  has  been  corrected,  by  the  informa- 
tion respecting  localities  and  the  derivation  of  their  names, 
found  in  this  class  of  our  literature. 

Without  enlarging  further,  then,  upon  this  subject,  I  think  I 
have  now  said  enough  to  explain  to  you  why  it  is  that  in  treating 
of  the  manuscript  materials  of  ancient  Irish  history,  I  could  not 
altogether  pass  over  the  Imaginative  Tales  found  among  our 
ancient  Gaedhlic  MSS.,  at  least  that  class  of  them  in  which  are 
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to  be  found  those  descriptions  of  information  to  which  I  have  lect  xiy.     ^ 
referred. 

The  piirely  imaginative  literature  of  the  ancient  Gaedlails,  of  the  earlier 
still  existing  in  the  MSS.  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  ginative 
in  safety,  may  be  divided  into  distinct  classes,  some  of  which  femax '"'^ 
are  compositions  yet  more  ancient  than  the  others.    The  earliest  i'oems. 
of  all — if  we  regard  merely  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  attri- 
buted— are  the  poems  or  metrical  tales  called  the  Fenian  Poems, 
many  of  which  are  attributed  to  Oinn  and  Fergus,  the  sons  of 
the  celebrated  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill,  some  of  them  to  Finn  liim- 
self,  and  some  to  his  cousin  Caeilte.     After  these  may  be  placed 
the  prose  recitals,  probably  founded  on  similar  poems  now  lost,  J- 

but  probably  also  themselves  compositions  of  as  early  a  date :  I  ^ 

mean  those  stories  commonly  called  Fenian  Tales.  Finally, 
after  the  Fenian  Poems  and  Tales,  in  point  of  date,  we  find  a 
gi'eat  number  of  romantic  legends  and  tales,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  many  of  wliich  were  certainly  composed  at  a  very  remote 
period,  but  of  which  the  various  dates  of  composition  extend 
down  almost  to  our  own  times.  And  it  is  within  my  own  me- 
mory that  in  Clare,  and  throughout  jNIunster,  the  invention  and  i 
recital  of  such  romantic  tales  continue  to  afford  a  favourite  ' 
delight  to  the  still  Gaedhlic-speaking  people. 

It  is  obvious  that,  so  far  as  concerns  the  historical  value  of 
such  illustrative  details  as  I  have  stated  to  exist  in  this  class  of 
literatm'e,  we  may  pass  by  at  once  almost  all  the  tales  which  are 
known  or  may  be  believed  to  have  been  composed  after  the  - 

intimate  contact  of  the  pxu'e  Gaedliil  with  the  Norman  and  w 

English  settlers,  in  whatever  parts  of  the  island  such  intimate  1 

contact  took  place.     For  as  soon  as  any  portion  of  the  people  . 

became  for  a  while  intimate  with  foreicfn  races  and  foreign  )   : 

modes  of  life  on  their  own  soil,  their  Hterature,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, would  probably  become  tinged  with  foreign  ideas,  and 
would  therefore  become  of  httle  value  in  illustration  of  the  Hfe 
and  histoiy  of  the  Gaedhils.  In  selecting  for  study,  then,  those 
of  our  Imaginative  Tales  which  appear  to  contain  valuable  mat- 
ter for  the  historian,  I  wovild  pass  over  altogether  all  those  of 
the  last  three  centimes  in  every  part  of  the  countiy,  and  all  (|  i 

those  of  date  before  that  period,  composed  in  any  part  of  the  '^ 

island  in  immediate  contact  with  foreign  society  and  manners. 
Of  course,  in  the  particular  case  of  any  separate  piece,  care  must 
also  be  taken  to  investigate  those  circumstances  upon  which  I 

ought  to  depend  its  authenticity  for  the  purposes  of  our  inquiry.  / 

With  these  prehminary  remarks,  then,  I  proceed  to  oiFer  some  / 

observations  to-day  upon  those  portions  of  the  imaginative  lite- 
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rature  of  ancient  Erinn  wliicli  we  yet  possess,  and  from  wliicli 
solid  and  reliable  information  is  to  be  obtained.  And,  in  the 
examples  which  I  shall  bring  imder  yoiir  notice,  I  shall  select 
from  the  earliest  and  most  characteristic  of  these  interesting  com- 
positions. 

Several  writers  on  Irish  history  have  been  rather  puzzled 
about  the  antiquity  of  the  poems  and  legends  ascribed  to  Oisin; 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor,  in  the  Bihliotheca  Stowensis 
(vol.  i.  p.  165),  says  that, 

"  All  the  most  ancient  poems  on  the  subject  of  Tain  Bo 
ChuailgnS,  and  the  wars  of  Cuchulainn,  and  on  the  wars  of 
Conn  of  the  Himdi'ed  Battles,  and  of  Fingal,  and  of  Oscar,  and 
of  Oism,  or  Ossian,  are  in  this  style  of  poetry.  [He  refers  to  a 
specimen.]  They  are  romances  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries;  the  few  historical  facts  in  them  are  gleaned  from 
Tighernach  and  from  the  Saltair  of  Cashel". 

Now  part  of  this  opinion  belongs  to  the  reverend  doctor  him- 
self, and  part  to  his  [in  these  matters]  more  learned  grandfather, 
Charles  O'Conor  of  Belanagar,  who,  in  his  observations  on  Mr. 
Mac  Pherson's  dissertations  and  notes  on  the  poems  of  "  Fingal" 
and  "  Temora",  speaks  as  follows: 

"  That  the  poems  of  Fingal  and  Temora  have  no  foundation  in 
the  history  of  the  ancient  Scots,  is  an  idea  that  wc  are  very  far 
from  establishing.  They  are  evidently  fomided  on  the  ro- 
mances and  vulgar  stories  of  the  Fiana  Eireann.  The  poet, 
whoever  he  was,  picked  up  many  of  the  names  of  men  and 
places  to  be  found  in  those  tales,  and  invention  made  up  the 
rest.  In  digesting  these  poems  into  their  present  forms,  chrono- 
logy was  overlooked,  and  the  actions  of  diiferent  ages  are  all 
made  coeval.  Ossian,  an  ancient  bard  of  the  third  century,  is 
pitched  upon  as  a  proper  author  to  gain  admiration  for  such 
compositions,  and  the  more  (it  should  seem)  as  he  was  an  illi- 
terate bard". 

Mr.  O'Conor  does  not  fix  upon  any  probable  date  for  these 
Fenian  poems,  for  two  reasons :  fii'st,  because  he  could  not  find 
satisfactory  data  for  doing  so;  and,  secondly,  because,  as  he 
could  not  find  such  data,  he  ivould  not  do  so.  His  learned 
and  reverend  grandson,  however,  was  not  so  fastidious ;  for  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  rule  with  him  to  dispose  of  everything 
for  which  he  could  not  find  a  positive  date,  by  placing  it  arbi- 
trarily within  the  period — "  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth 
century". 

It  is  now  too  late  to  discuss  whether  Oisin  was  an  illiter- 
ate bard  or  not;  but  the  Rev.  Dr.  Keting,  in  his  History  of 
Erinn,  at  the    reign  of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  quotes  an  ancient 
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authority,  which  I  have  not  yet  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet,  lect.  xiv. 
for  the  quahfications  which  it  was  indispensable  for  a  man  to  ^^^^^^ 
possess  before  he  could  be  received  into  the  select  militia,  of  p^'^V's,  etc., 
which  Firm  Mac   Cumhaill  was  the  last  commander ;  and  one  'oisin. 
of  those  qualifications  was,  that  the  candidate  should  be  a  poet 
(that  is,  educated  to  compose  regular  verses),  and  should  have 
learned  the  twelve  Books  of  Poetry, 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  any  precise,  or  even  probable,  date  for 
these  Fenian  poems  now ;  and  all  that  can  be  done,  in  answer 
to  the  arbitrary  statements  of  Dr.  O'Conor  and  others,  relative 
to  the  date  of  their  compositions,  is  to  trace  them  back  as  far  as 
known  maniiscripts  of  ascertained  dates  will  carry  us.  Of  these 
ancient  authorities,  the  Book  of  Leinster,  so  often  referred  to  in 
the  course  of  these  lectm'es,  is  the  oldest  and  most  authentic. 
It  was  compiled,  as  you  will  remember,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and,  certainly,  from  more  ancient  books.  Its 
authority,  so  far,  must  be  received  as  unexceptionable ;  and  to  it 
I  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  refer,  for  the  refutation  of  Dr. 
O'Conor  s  arbitrary  opinions  on  these  poems.  I  may,  however, 
I  think,  safely  assert  that  the  style,  language,  and  matter  of 
these  poems  will,  in  the  opinion  of  any  competent  Irish  scholar,  j 

carry  their  composition  several  centuries  farther  back. 

If  the  people  of  Scotland  covild  show  such  poems  as  those  to 
be  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  and  the  other  books  which  [ 
shall  follow,  relating  to  Finn  Mao  Cumhaill  and  Oisin,  and 
connecting  them  as  much  with  Scotland  as  they  do  with  this 
country,  then,   indeed,   might  they  stand  up  boldly  for  Mac  » 

Pherson's  forgeries  and  baseless  assertions;  and  there  is  little  i 

doubt  but  that  they  would  have  long  since  presented  them  to  \ 

the  world  in  print. 

The  ancient  hterary  remains  which  have  for  a  long  time  of  the  ) 
passed  under  the  names  of  Fenian  Poems  and  Tales  are  of  poems^and 
four  classes.  tales. 

The  first  class  consists  of  poems  ascribed  directly,  in  ancient 
transcripts,  to  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill;  to  his  sons,  Oisin  and 
Fergus  Finnhheoill  (the  Eloquent)  ;  and  to  his  kinsman  Caeilte. 

The  second  class  consists  of  tracts  made  up  of  articles  in  prose 
and  verse,  ascribed  to  some  one  of  the  same  personages,  but  <[  < 

related  by  a  second  person.  t 

The  third  class  consists  of  miscellaneous  poems,  descriptive 
of  passages  in  the  life  of  Finn  and  his  warriors,  but  without 
any  ascription  of  authorship. 

The  fourth  class  consists  of  certain  prose  tales  told  in  a  ro- 
mantic style  relating  to  the  exploits  of  the  same  renowned 
captain,  and  those  of  liis  more  distingiushed  companions. 
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The  poems  ascribed,  upon  anytliing  like  respectable  autboritj, 
"  to  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  are  few  indeed,  amounting  only  to  five, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover ;  but  these  few  are  found 
in  manuscripts  of  considerable  antiquity — namely,  the  Book  of 
Leinster,  which,  as  1  have  already  observed,  was  compiled, 
cliiefly  from  older  books,  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury; and  the  Book  of  Lecain,  compiled  in  the  same  way  in 
the  year  141(3. 

The  first  of  these  five  poems  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
exploits  and  death  of  Goll  Mac  Morna,  the  great  cliief  of  the 
Connacht  Fenians. 

This  Goll  had  slain  Finn's  father,  Cumhall,  in  the  battle  of 
Cnucha,  near  Dublin,  and  was  in  Finn's  early  life  his  mortal 
enemy ;  but  he  subsequently  made  peace  with  him  and  submit- 
ted to  his  superior  command.  In  the  poem  Finn  gives  a  vivid 
and  rapid  account  of  all  the  men  of  note  Avho  fell  by  the  hands 
of  Goll  and  the  Connacht  warriors  in  all  parts  of  Erinn,  with  the 
names  of  the  slain  and  of  the  places  in  which  they  fell.  Tlie 
poem  consists  of  86  quatrains,  and  begins  thus  [see  original  in 
Appendix,  No.  XCII.]  : — 

"  The  grave  of  Goll  in  Magh  Raighne". 

(This  Magh  Raighne  was  an  ancient  plain  in  Ossory  in  Leins- 
ter ;  cm  Finche,  or  Saint  Finche's  chm-ch  was  situated  in  it,  accor- 
ding to  the  Festology  ofAengus  Ceile  De,  or  Aengus  the  "  Cul- 
dee".  The  poem  contains  a  great  number  of  topographical  re- 
ferences, for  which  it  is  particularly  valuable. 

The  second  is  a  short  poem,  of  only  five  quatrains,  on  the  ori- 
gin of  the  name  of  Magh-da-Gheisi,  or  the  Plain  of  the  Two 
Swans,  also  in  Leinster,  beginning  [see  original  in  same  Appen- 
dix] : — 

"  The  stone  which  I  was  wont  to  throw". 

The  third  is  a  shorter  poem  of  only  three  quatrains,  on  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Roirend,  a  place  in  Ui  Failghe,  or  Offaly, 
beginning  [see  original  in  same  Appendix]  : — 

"Beloved  is  he  who  came  from  a  brave  land". 

These  three  (which  belong  to  the  ancient  lost  tract  called  the 
Dinnsenchus)  are  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  only :  the  fol- 
lowing are  Hkewise  to  be  found  there,  but  are  also  preserved  in 
the  Book  oi  Lecain. 

A  poem  of  seventeen  quatrains,  descriptive  of  Ros-Broc 
[Badger- Wood] ,  the  place  which  is  now  Teach  Moling  [Saint 
Mullen's],  on  the  brink  of  the  River  Bearhha  [or  Barrow],  in 
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the  present  county  of  Caiiow.     It  begins  [see  original  in  same  lect.  xiv 
Appendix]  :—  The  poem« 

.  ascribed  to 

^^JRoss-Broc  tlais  day  is  tlie  resort  of  warriors  .  Finn  Mac 

•^  Cum/iaill. 

In  this  poem  (the  authenticity  of  which  as  Finn's,  there  is  ^ 

abundant  reason  to  question),  Finn  is  made  to  prophesy  the 
coming  of  Saint  Patrick  into  Ireland  to  propagate  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  and  the  future  sanctity  o£  Ros-Broc  when  it  should 
become  the  peaceful  abode  of  Saint  Moling  and  his  monks.  '.\ 

Another  poem  is  on  the  tragical  death  of  Fithir  and  JDarine,  \i 

the  two  daughters  of  the  monarch  Tuathal  Techtmar,  whose 
untimely  end  was  produced  by  the  treachery  of  EocUaidh  An-  ' 

chean,  King  of  Leinster.  This  poem  begins  [see  original  in 
same  Appendix]  : — 

"Fearful  the  deed  which  has  been  done  here".  ,' 

So  far  the  Book  of  Leinster:  but  the  Book  ofLecain  contains, 
in  addition,  two  other  poems  ascribed  to  Finn.  One  of  these 
is  taken  from  the  tract  in  the  Binnsenchus,  on  the  origin  of  the  , 

name  of  a  place  called  Bruim  Bean,  in  Leinster.  This  was  a 
hill  upon  which  Finn  had  a  mansion.  Finii  went  on  an  expe- 
dition into  Connacht,  during  which  he  defeated  the  chieftain 
Uinclie  in  battle  at  Cemin  3Iara  [now  called  Kin  vara],  on  the  j 

Bay  of  Galway.  Uinclie,  with  twenty-one  of  his  party,  escaped 
from  the  battle,  and  came  directly  to  Finn's  mansion  at  Bruim 
Brean,  which  he  succeeded  in  totally  destroying.  Finn  soon 
returned  home,  but  finding  his  residence  destroyed  and  several 
of  his  people  killed,  he  went  with  his  son  Oisin  and  his  cousin 
Caeilte  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  overtook  and  slew  at 
a  ford  called  ever  since  Ath  Uinche,  or  U inches  Ford.  On 
Finn's  return  from  this  last  achievement,  he  addressed  tliis  poem 
to  the  hill  on  which  stood  his  desolate  home  [see  origmal  in 
same  Appendix]  : — 

"  Desolate  is  your  mansion,  O  Bruim  Beari\ 

Of  some  poems,  prophecies,  and  sayings  ascribed  in  other 
manuscripts  to  Finn  Mac  Cumliaill,  the  spnce  I  have  allotted 
me  will  not  allow  me  to  speak  in  detail ;  but  I  may,  however, 
take  occasion  to  assure  you  that  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose 
Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  to  have  been  a  merely  imaginary  or  my thi-  / 

cal  character.     Much  that  has  been  narrated  of  his  exploits  is,  W 

no   doubt,   apocryphal  enough;    but  Finn  himself  is   an  un-  ^ 

doubtedly  historical  personage ;  and  that  he  existed  about  the 
time  at  which  his  appearance  is  recorded  in  the  annals,  is  as 
certain  as  that  Julius  Cajsar  lived  and  ruled  at  the  time  stated 
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on  tlie  authority  of  the  Roman  historians.  I  may  add  lierc, 
that  the  pedigree  of  Finn  is  fully  recorded  on  the  unquestion- 
able authority  of  the  Book  of  Leinster,  in  which  he  is  set 
down  as  the  son  of  Cumhall,  who  was  the  son  of  Trenm6r,  son 
of  Snaelt,  son  of  Eltan,  son  of  Baiscni,  son  of  Nuada  Neckt^ 
who  was  of  the  Heremonian  race,  and  monarch  of  Erinn 
about  A.M.  5090,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Four 
Masters,  that  is,  110  years  befoi'e  Christ.  Finn  himself  was 
slain,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  in  Anno 
Domini  283,  in  the  reign  of  Cairhre  Lifeachair. 

Oisin  (a  word  which  signifies  literally  the  "little  fawn"),  the 
son  of  JFinn  Mac  Cumhaill,  has  within  the  last  hundred  years 
attracted  much  attention  among  the  most  learned  men  of 
Europe.  Mr.  James  Mac  Pherson,  a  Scottish  gentleman,  gave 
to  the  world,  as  you  are  all  doubtless  aware,  about  the  year 
1760,  a  highly  poetic  translation  of  what  he  pretended  to  be 
some  ancient  genuine  compositions  of  Oism.  It  is  no  part  of 
the  purpose  of  this  Lecture  to  rc\'icw  the  long  and  learned 
controversy  which  followed  the  publication  of  these  very  clever 
imitations  of  what  was  then,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards, 
believed  to  be  the  genuine  style  of  Oisin  s  poetry ;  but  I  can- 
not omit  to  observe,  that  of  all  Mac  Pherson's  translations,  in 
no  single  instance  has  a  genuine  Scottish  original  been  found, 
and  that  none  will  ever  be  found  I  am  very  certain. 

The  only  poems  of  Oisin  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  that 
can  be  positively  traced  back  so  far  as  the  twelfth  centmy,  are 
two,  which  are  foimd  in  the  Book  of  Leinster.  One  of  these 
(consisting,  indeed,  but  of  seven  quatrains)  is  valuable  as  a 
record  of  the  great  battle  of  Gahhra,  which  was  fought  in  a.d. 
284,  and  in  which  Oscar,  the  brave  son  of  Oisin,  and  CairhrS 
Lifeachair,  the  monarch  of  Erinn,  fell  by  each  others  hands. 
There  arc  two  specially  important  facts  presei'ved  in  this  poem, 
which,  whether  it  be  the  composition  of  Oisin  or  not,  is,  at  all 
events,  one  of  very  ancient  date;  namely,  the  fact,  that  the 
monarch  Cairbre  fought  on  horseback,  and  that  the  jDoet,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  refers  to  an  Ogham  inscription  on  Oscar's 
tombstone. 

A  perfect  and  very  accurate  copy  of  this  poem  was  published 
in  the  year  1854,  by  a  society  which,  adopting  the  Scottish  in- 
stead of  the  proper  Irish  form,  calls  itself  the  "Ossianic  Society''. 

The  second  poem  of  Oisin,  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Lein- 
ster, is  of  much  greater  extent  than  the  first,  as  it  consists  of 
fifty-four  quatrains,  and  it  is  equally,  if  not  more,  valuable  in 
its  contents. 

Oisin,  at  the  time  of  writing  this  poem,  appears   to  have 
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been  blind,  and  to  have  been  popularly  known  by  die  name  of  lect.  xiv. 
Guaire  Dall,  that  is,  Guaire  "the  blind".  ^^  p^^^^ 

The  occasion  of  the  poem  appears  to  have  been  the  holding  ascribed  to 
of  the  great  fair  and  festival  games  of  the  Life,  or  Liifey, 
which  probably  were  held  on  the  Cuirrecli  Life  (now  known 
as  the  Curragh  of  Kildare),  These  games  and  fairs  were  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  ancient  Erinn,  down  even  to  the  tenth 
century ;  and  among  the  sports  on  such  occasions,  horse  racing 
appears  alwavs  to  have  held  a  prominent  place. 

The  poet  begins  by  stating  that  the  king  has  inaugurated  the  '/ 

fair;  speaks  of  the  happiness  of  those  who  can  attend  it,  and  | 

contrasts  their  condition  with  his  own,  as  being  incapable,  from 
old  age  and  blindness,  to  participate  as  he  had  been  accustomed  , 

to  do  in  these  exciting  sports.     He  then  gives  a  vivid  account  ■> 

of  a  visit  which,  in  his  more  youthful  days,  he  had  made,  along  j 

with  his  father,  Finn,  and  a  small  band  of  the  Fenian  warriors, 
to  the  com't  of  Fiacha  Jfuilleathan,  King  of  Munster,  at  Bada- 
mar  (near  the  present  town  of  Cahir  in  Tippcrary)  ;  and  of  the 
races  of  Oetiaeh  Clochair   [now  Manister,  near  Croom,  in  the  ' 

county  of  Limerick],  which  the  king  liad  celebrated  on  the 
occasion  of  Finn's  visit.  The  winning  horse  at  the  course  was 
a  black  steed,  belonging  to  Dill,  the  son  of  Dachrtca,  who  was 
the  king's  tutor.     The  king  purchased  the  steed  from  his  old  \  | 

tutor  on  the  spot,  and  made  a  present  of  it  to  Finn.  Finn  and 
his  party  then  took  their  leave,  and  passed  into  the  district 
comprised  by  the  present  county  of  Kerry,  on  to  the  sandy 
strand  of  Ber amain  [near  Tralee].  Here  Finn  challenged  his 
son,  Oisin,  and  his  cousin,  Caeilte,  to  try  the  speed  of  their 
choice  horses  with  his  black  steed  on  the  sandy  strand.     The  /*. 

race  is  won  by  Finn ;  but,  in  place  of  taking  rest  after  it,  he  | 

strikes  into  the  country  southward,  followed  by  his  two  com-  | 

panions,  and  they  proceed  without  resting  imtil  night  comes 
on,  when  they  find  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Bair- 
nech  [near  Killaniey].  Here  night  overtook  them,  and  although 
they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  locality,  and  had  never 
known  or  seen  a  house  there  before,  they  saw  one  now,  which 
they  entered  without  ceremony.  This,  howe\  '',  was,  it  seems, 
no  other  than  an  enchanted  house,  prepared  by  some  of  Finn's 
necromantic  enemies,  in  order  to  frighten  and  punish  him  for 
the  death  of  some  friends  of  theirs  by  his  hands.     The  wild  / 

horrors  of  the  night  in  such  a  place  need  not  here  be  related;  \ 

nor  shall  I  delay  over  details  of  more  solid  interest  in  the  story, 
such  as  the  various  incidents  of  Finn's  visit  to  Munster  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  very  curious  topographical  notices  of  liis  pro- 
gress.    For  all  these  things  I  must  refer  you  to  the  poem  itself. 

20 
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This,  however,  is  not  very  difficult  of  study;  and  you  will 
gain  some  assistance  from  a  free  metrical  translation  of  it,  made 
by  our  distinguished  countryman,  Dr.  Anster,  wliich  w^as  pub- 
lished in  the  Dubhn  University  Magazine  for  March  and 
April,  1852. 

The  next  of  the  Fenian  poets  is  Fergus  Finnbheoil  (Fergus 
"the  Eloquent"),  son  oi Finn  Mac  Cumliaill. 

Of  this  early  bard's  compositions,  I  have  met  but  one  ge- 
nuinely ancient  poem.     It  occurs  in  the  lost  Book  of  Dinnsen- 
chus,  copied  into  the  Books  of  Lecain  and  Ballymote,  and  pro- 
fesses to  account  for  the  name  of  an  ancient  well  or  spring 
named  Tipra  Seangarmna,  situated  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  present  county  of  Kerry,  and  in  which,  I  beheve,  the  river 
Feile  [Feale]  has  its  source.  It  would  appear  from  this  poem  that 
the  spring  o^ Seangarmnin  issued  from  a  cleft  in  a  rock,  or  rather 
from  a  mountain  cavern.     Oisin,  the  brother  of  Fergus,  with 
a  few  followers,  were,  it  would  appear,  while  out  hunting,  in- 
veigled into  this  cleft  or  cavern  by  some  of  its  fairy  inhabitants, 
and  detained  there  for  a  whole  year.    During  all  this  time  Oisin 
was  accustomed  to  cut  a  small  chip  from  the  handle  of  his  spear, 
and  cast  it  upon  the  issuing  stream.     Finn,  his  father,  who  had 
been  in  search  of  him  all  the  time,  happening  at  last  to  come  to 
this  stream,  saw  a  chip  floating  down,  took  it  up,  and  knew 
immediately  that  it  was  part  of  Oisin's  spear,  and  intended  for  a 
sign.     He  therefore  followed  the  stream  to  its  soiu-ce,  entered 
the  cavern,  and  rescued  his  son  and  his  companions.     And  this 
is  the  legend  which  Fergus  relates  in  the  poem,  (Book  of  Bally- 
mote, fol.  202,  a.  a.)  which  consists  of  thirty-three  quatrains, 
and  begins  [sec  origmal  in  Appendix,  No.  XCIIL]  : 

"  The  well  of  Seangarmain,  with  all  its  beauty". 

The  Poems        The  ncxt  and  last  of  the  ancient  Fenian  bards  is   CaeiltS 

caeim  Mac  Muc  Boncdn,  the  cousin  of  Finn,  and  one  of  his  officers,  the  most 

Ronatn.        distinguished  both  as  warrior  and  poet,  but  chiefly  distinguished 

above  all  the  rest  in  legendary  record  by  his  singular  agility  and 

swiftness  of  foot. 

Of  Caeilte's  poems  I  find  but  one  among  om'  more  ancient 
tracts,  and  this  was  in  the  Dinnsenchus,  in  which  it  is  quoted  as 
supplying  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Tonn  Chliodlina 
[or  Wave  of  CJiliodhna],  which  was  the  ancient  name  of  a  strand 
and  the  waves  that  broke  over  it,  situated  in  or  near  the  bay  of 
Cloch-na-Coillte  [Clonakilty] ,  on  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Cork. 
This  poem,  like  the  last,  is  fomid  in  the  Books  of  Ballymote 
and  Lecain,  and  is  said  to  have  been  sung  by  the  author  for 
Saint  Patrick.      It  is  not  a  legend  of  Fiim  or  his  people,  but  a 
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love  story,  the  heroine  in  which  (CliodJwa,  a  foreign  lady)  was  lf.ct.  xiv 
unfortunately  drowned  on  this  shore,  and  from  whose  name  was  ^^  poems 
derived  the  appellation  of  the  Wave  of  Cliodhna.     The  i^oem  is  ascribed  t 

-'-•'■,,.1-  ..-,.  .  -^-1  fat'.iiti  ij, 

very  ancient,  and  begms  [see  origmal  m  same  AppendixJ  : —     Ronain. 
"  Cliodhna  the  fair-haired,  long  to  be  remembered". 


to 

ac 


Havinix  so  far  described  to  vou  snch  of  these  ^^ery  ancient  ^^. 


the  Im- 
aginative 


poems  as  I  have  found  ascribed  directly  to  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill,  Tales 
his  sons  Oisin  and  Fergus  Finnbheoil,  and  his  cousin  Caeilte,  I  ofpTeces 
shall  now  bring  imder  your  notice   the   second  class    of  our  anu  proir^^ 
ancient  imaginative  compositions — namely,  those  tracts  which 
were  made  up  of  articles  in  prose  and  verse,  ascribed  to  some 
one  or  more  of  the  personages  already  mentioned,  but  related 
by  a  second  person. 

The  most  important,  perhaps  the  only  genuine,  tract  of  this 
class  now  existing,  is  that  which  is  well  known  as  the  Agallamh 
na  Seanui'ach,  or  Dialogue  of  the  Ancient  Men. 

These  "  ancient  men"  were  Oisin,  the  son  o£Finn  Mac  Cumh-  w^e  ^/t^e 
aill,  and  Caeilte,  the  son  of  Cronchu,  son  of  Ronan,  popularly  Ancient 
called  Caeilte  Mac  Ronain,  a  near  relative  of  Oisin. 

These  two  chiefs  long  survived  their  brethren  in  arms,  and 
are  even  reported  to  have  lived  until  the  coming  of  Saint 
Patrick  into  Erinn  to  preach  Christianity,  by  whom  it  is  said 
they  were  converted  and  baptized.  So  in  the  "  Dialogue"  just 
referred  to,  then,  they  are  made  to  give  an  accoimt  to  the 
Saint  of  the  situation,  the  history,  and  origin  of  the  names  of 
various  hills,  mountains,  rivers,  caverns,  rocks,  wells,  mounds, 
shores,  etc.,  throughout  Erinn,  but  more  particularly  such 
places  as  derived  their  names  or  any  celebrity  from  actions  or 
events  in  which  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill,  or  his  warriors,  had  been 
personally  engaged  or  in  any  way  concerned.  Of  this  class  of 
compositions  we  have  at  present  existing,  as  I  have  just  ob- 
served, but  this  one  tract ;  and  even  this,  as  far  as  can  be  yet 
ascertained,  is  imperfect.  There  is  a  large  fragment  of  it  pre- 
served in  the  Book  of  Lismore,  a  vellum  manuscript  written 
about  the  year  1400 ;  another  large  fragment,  on  paper,  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  [H.  and  S.  Collection,  No.  149] ;  a  more 
perfect,  but  still  damaged  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford  [Rawlinson,  487]  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge 
without  having  seen  the  book,  an  older  and  more  perfect  copy 
than  any  of  these,  if  not  quite  perfect,  in  the  College  of  St.  Isi- 
dore, in  Rome. 

This  tract,  which  might  almost  be  called  a  Topographical 
and  Historical  Catechism,  commences  by  stating  that  after  the 
disastrous  battles  of  Comar,  Gabhra,  and  Ollarhha^  the  Fianns 
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LECT.  XIV.  or  Fenian  forces  were  so  shattered  and  diminished  in  numbers, 
„    „^.       that  the  surviving  few  of  them  dispersed  themselves  over  the 

The  "  Dia-  to      .  r 

logueofthe   coiintrv,  SO  that  then'  number  was  at  last  reduced  to  eleven — 

Ancient  --  ____.         _  -_.,.  ,. 

Men". 


namely  the  two  good  old  chiefs,  Oisin  and  Caeilte,  and  nine 
common  soldiers.  After  having  wandered  a  long  time  among 
the  new  and  strange  generation  that  had  sprung  up  around 
them  in  their  native  country,  the  two  chiefs  agreed  to  separate 
for  a  time ;  and  Oisin  went  to  his  mother  to  the  (enchanted) 
mansion  of  Cleitech,  near  Slane,  while  Caeilte  passed  over  3fagh 
Breagh  (or  Bregia)  to  the  south,  and  to  Saint  Patrick,  who  was 
then  sojourning  at  Raith-Droma-deirg ,  to  whom  Caeilte  related 
his  unfortunate  story.  Saint  Patiick  was  very  glad  to  add  so 
remarkable  a  personage  to  his  congregation,  and  readily  gave 
Caeilte  and  his  few  companions  a  comfortable  maintenance  in  his 
establishment. 

Oisin  soon  after  joined  his  old  friends,  and  the  two  chiefs 
thenceforth  were  Patrick's  constant  companions  in  his  missionary 
journeys  through  the  country,  always  giving  him  the  history  of 
every  place  that  they  visited,  and  of  numberless  other  places, 
the  names  of  which  incidentally  occur  in  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive, as  well  as  the  origin  of  their  names,  all  of  which  was 
written  into  a  book,  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations,  by 
Brogan,  Saint  Patrick's  scribe. 

The  space  allotted  to  these  lectm-es  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell 
furtlier  on  this  tract  than  to  lay  before  you  one  or  two  exam- 
ples of  the  natm-e  and  style  of  the  countless  articles  of  which  it 
is  composed. 

Saint  Patrick,  with  his  travelling  missionary  retinue,  including 
Caeilte,  we  are  told,  was  one  day  sitting  on  the  hill  which  is  now 
well  known  as  Ard-Patrick,  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  The 
hill  before  this  time  was  called  Finn  Tulach,  the  Fair  (or 
White)  Hill,  and  Patrick  asked  Caeilte  why  or  when  it  had 
received  that  name.  Caeilte  answered  that  its  first  name  was 
Tulach-na-FeinS;  but  that  Finn  had  afterwards  given  it  the 
name  of  Finntulach.  "  And  (continued  Caeilte)  it  was  from 
this  hill  that  we  marched  to  the  great  battle  of  Fiimtraigh  (now 
'  Ventry'  Harbour)".    [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XCIV.] 

"One  day  that  we  were  on  this  hill,  Finn  observed  a  favoimte 
warrior  of  his  company,  named  Cael  ONeamhain,  coming  to- 
wards him,  and  when  he  had  come  to  Finn's  presence,  he  asked 
him  where  he  had  come  from.  Cael  answered  that  he  had  come 
from  Brugh  in  the  north  (that  is  the  fairy  mansion  of  Brugh, 
on  the  Boyne).  What  was  your  business  there?  said  Finn. 
To  speak  to  my  nurse,  Muirn,  the  daughter  of  Derg,  said  Cael. 
About  what?  said  Finn.     Concerning  CrecU,  the  daughter  of 
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Ca{rbr<},  King  of  Kerry  [Ciaraighe  Luachrct],  said  Cael.     Do  ^ 

you  know,  said  Finn,  that  she  is  the  greatest  deceiver  [flirt,  ^^^  „  ^.^ 
coquette]  among  all  the  women  of  Erinn ;  that  there  is  scarcely  logue  of  the 
a  precious  gem  in  all  Erinn  that  she  has  not  obtained  as  a  token  j/eu"  " 
of  love ;  and  that  she  has  not  yet  accepted  the  hand  of  any 
of  her  admirers  ?     I  know  it,  said  Cael;  but  do  you  know  the 
conditions  on  which  she  would  accept  a  husband?     I  do,  said 
Finn :  whoever  is  so  gifted  in  the  art  of  poetry  as  to  write  a 
poem  descriptive  of  her  mansion  and  its  rich  furniture,  will  re- 
ceive her  hand.     Good,  said  Cael;  I  have  with  the  aid  of  my 
nurse  composed  such  a  poem ;  and  if  you  will  accompany  me,  I 
will  now  repair  to  her  court  and  present  it  to  her. 

"  Finn  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  having  set  out  on  their 
journey  they  soon  arrived  at  the  lady's  court,  which  was  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  well  known  mountains  called  the  Paps  of 
Anann,  in  Kerry.  When  arrived,  the  lady  asked  their  business. 
Finn  answered  that  Cael  came  to  seek  her  hand  in  marriage. 
Has  he  a  poem  for  me  ?  said  she.  I  have,  said  Cael; — and  he 
then  recited  the  very  curious  poem,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
literal  translation : 

"A  journey  I  make  on  Friday: 
And  should  1  go  I  shall  be  a  true  guest. 
To  Credes  mansion, — not  small  the  fatigue, — 
At  the  breast  of  the  mountain  on  the  north-east. 

"  It  is  destined  for  me  to  go  there, 
To  Crede,  at  the  Paps  of  Anann, 
That  I  be  there,  awaiting  sentence, 
Four  days  and  half  a  week. 

"  Happy  the  house  in  which  she  is, 
Between  men  and  children  and  women. 
Between  Druids  and  musical  performers, 
Between  cup-bearers  and  door-keepers. 

■'Between  equerries  without  fear, 
And  distributors  who  divide  [the  fare]  ; 
And  over  all  these  the  command  belongs 
To  fair  Crede  of  the  yellow  hair. 

"  It  would  be  happy  for  me  to  be  in  her  dun, 
Among  her  soft  and  downy  couches. 
Should  Crede  deign  to  hear  [my  suit], 
Happy  for  me  would  be  my  journey. 

"  A  bowl  she  has  whence  berry-juice  flows, 
By  which  she  colours  her  eye-brows  black ; 
[She  has]  clear  vessels  of  fermenting  ale ; 
Cups  she  has,  and  beautiful  goblets. 
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"  The  colour  [of  her  dihi]  is  like  the  colour  of  lime; 
Within  it  are  couches  and  green  rushes ; 
Within  it  are  silks  and  bhie  mantles ; 
Within  it  are  red  gold  and  crystal  cups. 

"Of  its  Grianan  [sunny  chamber]}  the  corner  stones 
Are  all  of  silver  and  of  yellow  gold, — - 
Its  thatch  in  stripes  of  faultless  order, 
Of  wings  of  brown  and  crimson  red. 

"Two  door-posts  of  green  I  see; 
Nor  is  its  door  devoid  of  beauty ; 
Of  carved  silver,  long  has  it  been  renowned. 
Is  the  lintel  that  is  over  its  door, 

"  Credcs  chair  is  on  your  right  hand ; 
The  pleasantest  of  the  pleasant  it  is  j 
All  over  a  blaze  of  Alpine  gold, 
At  the  foot  of  her  beautiful  couch. 

"  A  gorgeous  couch,  in  full  array. 
Stands  directly  above  the  chair; 
It  was  made  by  [at?]  Tidle,  in  the  east, 
Of  yellow  gold  and  precious  stones. 

"  There  is  another  bed  on  your  right  hand, 
Of  gold  and  silver  without  defect, — 
With  curtains,  with  soft  [pillows], 
And  with  graceful  rods  of  golden-bronze. 

"  The  household  which  are  in  her  house, 
To  the  happiest  of  conditions  have  been  destined ; 
Gray  and  glossy  are  their  garments ; 
Twisted  and  fair  is  their  flowing  hair. 

"  Wounded  men  would  sink  in  sleep. 
Though  ever  so  heavily  teeming  with  blood, 
With  the  warblings  of  the  fairy  birds 
From  the  eaves  of  her  sunny  chamber  [Griandri]. 

"  If  I  am  [i.e.,  have  cause  to  be]  thankful  to  the  woman. 
To  Crede,  for  whom  the  cuckoo  sings, 
In  songs  of  praise  she  shall  ever  live. 
If  she  but  repay  me  for  my  gift. 

"  If  it  please  the  daughter  of  CairhrS, — 
She  will  not  put  me  off  to  another  time, — • 
She  will  herself  say  to  me  here : 
'  To  me  your  journey  is  greatly  welcome'. 

"  An  hundred  feet  spans  CredS's  house 
From  one  angle  to  the  other; 
And  twenty  feet  are  fidly  measured 
In  the  breadth  of  its  noble  door. 
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"  Its  portico  is  tliatched 
With  -svings  of  birds  both  bkie  and  yellow ; 

Its  lawn  in  front,  and  its  well,  Ancfent^'^'' 

Of  crystal  and  of  carmogal.  Men". 

"  Four  posts  to  every  bed  [there  are], 
Of  gold  and  silver  finely  carved, — 
A  crystal  gem  between  each  post, — 
They  are  not  of  unpleasant  heads.     [See  Appendix.] 

"  There  is  in  it  a  vat  of  royal  bronze, 
Whence  flows  the  pleasant  juice  of  malt ; 
An  apple-tree  stands  overhead  the  vat 
With  the  abundance  of  its  weighty  fruit. 

"  When  Crede's  goblet  is  filled 
With  the  ale  of  the  noble  vat, 
There  drop  down  into  the  cup  directly 
Four  apples  at  the  same  time, 

"  The  four  attendants  [distributors]  that  have  been  named, 
Arise  and  go  to  the  distribution ; 
They  present  to  four  of  the  guests  around, 
A  drink  to  each  man,  and  an  apple. 

"  She,  who  has  all  these  things, — 
Within  the  strand  and  the  flood,  [see  Appendix] 
Crede  of  the  three-pointed-hill, — 
Has  taken  [^■.g.,  wonby]  a  spear's  cast  before  the  women  of  Erinn. 

"  Here  is  a  poem  for  her,  no  mean  present. 
It  is  not  a  hasty  rash  composition : 
To  Crede  now  it  is  here  presented — 
May  my  journey  be  brightness  to  her". 

The  young  lady  was,  it  seems,  delighted  with  this  poem, 
and  readily  consented  to  become  the  wife  of  the  gifted  Cael; 
and  their  marriage,  we  are  told,  took  place  soon  after.  Their 
happiness  was,  however,  of  short  duration ;  for  Cael  was  almost 
immediately  called  away  to  the  great  battle  of  Ventry  Harbour, 
where  he  was  killed  in  the  midst  of  victory,  fighting  against 
the  host  of  foreign  invaders.  CredS  had  followed  him  to  the 
battle-field,  and  received  his  last  sighs  of  affection  for  herself, 
and  of  exultation  for  having  died  in  his  country's  caiise.  He 
was  bmied  by  his  comrades  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour 
in  a  place  which  was  (after  him,  it  is  said)  called  Traigli  Caeil, 
or  the  strand  of  Cael.  Crede  composed  an  elegy  for  him, 
wliich  is  valuable  to  us,  among  other  things,  as  containing 
some  curious  allusions  to  ancient  customs,  as  well  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  grave  of  her  lover  and  the  manner  of  his  interment. 

I  think  I  need  offer  no  apology  for  detaining  you  so  long 
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wltli  tlie  details  of  this  singularly  interesting  little  poem.  I 
sliall  only  give  you,  in  a  few  words,  one  other  example  of  the 
varied  sort  of  information  wliich  will  be  found  in  the  tract  at 
present  under  consideration,  and  then  pass  from  the  "  Dialogue 
of  the  Ancient  Men"  for  the  present. 

Saint  Patrick,  we  are  told  in  it,  receives  an  invitation  from 
the  king  of  Connacht  to  visit  his  country.  He  sets  out  from 
Ard  Patrick,  passes  through  Limerick,  Cratloe,  SliabJi  Ecldghe, 
and  many  other  places,  into  Ui  Maine,  and  to  the  court  of  the 
king  of  Connacht  at  Loch  Croine  (in  the  present  county  of  Ros- 
common), where  he  was  joyfully  and  reverently  received. 

One  day  that  they  were  seated  on  a  green  mound  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  palace,  a  young  IMunster  warrior,  who  was  at- 
tached to  the  king's  court,  put  the  following  questions  to  Caeilte 
with  Patrick's  consent.  Where  did  Oilioll  Oluim,  [the  cele- 
brated king  of  Munster,]  and  his  wife  Sadhbh,  die,  and  where 
were  they  biuied  ?  Where  did  their  seven  sons  die  in  one  day  ? 
Wlio  were  the  parties  that  fought  the  battle  of  Cnoc  Samhna, 
in  Tipperary?  Where  and  how  did  Cormac  Cas  [another 
son  of  Oilioll  Oluiin]  die  ?  etc.  Caeilte  answers  all  these  ques- 
tions, and  tells  how  the  battle  of  Cnoc  Samhna  was  fought 
between  Eochaidh  Abradrnadh  [the  Red  Browed],  King  of 
Leinster,  and  Cormac  Cas;  how  the  latter  received  a  fearful 
wound  in  the  head ;  and  how  after  lingering  for  thirteen  years 
in  great  agony,  he  died  at  Dun  Tri-Liag,  that  is,  the  Dun  (or 
fort)  of  the  three  pillar  stones  [now  Duntrlleague,  in  the  county 
of  Limerick],  which  was  specially  built  for  his  particular  accom- 
modation ;  together  with  many  other  similar  details. 

From  the  nature  of  these  questions,  and  the  copious  answers 
which  Caeilte  is  always  made  to  give,  it  will  be  seen  that  this, 
as  well  as  the  other  articles  in  this  valuable  tract,  must  be  full 
of  curious  and  really  valuable  historical  information. 

Besides  the  pieces  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  a  large 
collection  of  Fenian  poems,  chiefly  ascribed  to  Olsin,  bu,t  some 
of  them  also  to  his  brother  poets,  is  to  be  formd  in  our  paper 
MSS.  of  the  last  200  years;  most  of  these  manuscripts  being 
transcripts,  as  I  have  already  observed,  from  books  of  much 
older  date.  These  poems  are  generally  given  as  dialogues  be- 
tween Oisin  and  Saint  Patrick ;  but  they  seldom  contain  much 
matter  illustrative  either  of  topography  or  social  manners. 

The  most  popular,  as  well  as  the  largest,  of  this  class  of 
poems  is  that  which  is  known  as  Cath  Chnuic  an  Air,  the  battle 
of  the  Hill  of  Slaughter ;  but  as  no  details  of  topography  are 
given  in  it — not  even  the  situation  of  the  Hill  of  Battle — and 
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as  tlie  foes  were  little  more  than  three  or  four  foreign  champions,  lect.  xiy.    J 
the  piece  is  of  Httle  historic  value.  Q 

The  next  and  last  class  are  the  Prose  Tales,  of  which  the  of  the 
following  are  the  chief,  if  not  all,  that  are  at  present  known :  tales'" 
the  Toruigheacht  Dhiarmada  is  Ghrdine,  or  Pursuit  oi Diarmaid  'i  ^^'°^^- 
and  Grainne;  the  Cath  Finntrdgka,  or  Battle  of  Ventry  Har- 
bour (in  Kerry);  the  Bruighean  Chaerthainn,  or  Mountain-ash 
Court;  the   Imtheacht  an   Ghilla  Deacai?',    or  Flight   of    the 
Slothful  Fellow ;  Bruighean  Cheise  an  Chorainn,  or  the  Court  of 
Ceis  Corann;  the  Bruighean  Eochaidh  Big  Deii^g^  or  Court  of 
Little   Red  Eochaidh;  the   Bruighean   hheag   na  h-Almhaine, 
or  Little  Court  of  Almhain  (or  Allen);  and  the  Feis  Tighe 
Chondin  Chinn  t-Sleibhe,  or  Feast  of  Couan's  House  of  Ceann 
SleibheS''^ 

Of  these,  the  only  tale  founded  on  fact,  or,  at  least,  on 
ancient  authority  (though  romantically  told),  is  one  in  which 
Finn  himself  was  deeply  interested.  It  is  the  pursuit  of  Diar- 
maid  and  Grainne.  The  facts  on  which  it  is  founded  are 
shortly  these. 

Finn,  in  his  old  age,  solicited  the  monarch  Cormac  Mac  The  xaie  of 
Art  for  the  hand  of  his  celebrated  daughter  Grainne  in  mar-  of^j'/^"^^^'* 
riage.     Cormac  agreed  to  the  hero's  proposal,  and  invited  Finn  "'«"?  and 
to  go  to  Tara,  to  obtain  from  the  princess  herself  her  consent 
(which  was  necessary  in  such  matters  in  those  days  in  Erinn) 
to  their  union.     Finn,  on  this  invitation,  proceeded  to  Tara, 
attended  by  a  chosen  body  of  his  warriors,  and  among  these  were 
his  son   Oisin^  his  grandson  Oscar,  and  Diarmaid  O DuibhnS^ 
one  of  his  chief  officers,  a  man  of  fine  person  and  most  fasci- 
nating manners.     A  magnificent  feast  was  of  course  provided, 
at  which  the  monarch  presided,  surrounded  by  all  the  great 
men  of  his  court,  among  whom  the  Fenians  were  accorded  a 
distinguished  place. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  custom  at  great  feasts  in  ancient  \ 

Erinn  for  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  or  some  other  distin-  / 

guished  lady,  to  fill  her  own  rich  and  favourite  di'inking-cup 
or  glass  from  a  select  vessel  of  choicest  liquor,  and  to  send  it 
round  by  her  own  favourite  maid  in  waiting  to  the  chief 
gentlemen  of  the  company,  to  be  sent  round  again  by  them  to  | 

a  certain  number  (which  was,  I  believe,  four),  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity,  so  that  every  one  of  those  invited  shoidd 
in  turn  enjoy  the  distinction  of  participating  in  this  gracious 
favour.     On  the  present  occasion  the  lady   Graitxne  did  the 

(^^)  The  first  and  last  named  of  the  above-mentioned  tales  have  been  pub- 
lished since  this  Lecture  was  dehvered  by  the  Ossianic  Society. 
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LECT.  XIV.  honours  of  her  royal  father's  court,  and  sent  round  her  favourite 
Of  the  ^^^P  accordmgly,  until  all  had  drank  from  it,  Oisin  and  Diar- 

fexian  maid  O'Duihhne  alone  excepted.  Scarcely  had  the  company 
I'rose! '"  uttered  their  praises  of  the  liquor  and  their  profound  acknow- 
the^' pur-"^  ledgments  to  the  princess,  than  they  all,  almost  simultaneously, 
suit  of  Diar.  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep. 

Graiiiiii".)  The  liquor  was  of  course  drugged  for  this  purpose,  and  no 
sooner  had  Grahine  perceived  the  full  success  of  her  scheme, 
than  she  went  and  sat  by  the  side  of  Oisin  and  Diaj'inaid,  and, 
addressing  the  former,  complained  to  him  of  the  folly  of  his 
father  Finn,  in  expecting  tha'  a  maiden  of  her  youth,  beauty, 
and  celebrity,  could  ever  consent  to  become  the  wife  of  so  old 
and  war-worn  a  man ;  that  if  Oisin  himself  were  to  seek  her 
hand  she  should  gladly  accept  him ;  but  since  that  corJd  not 
now  be,  that  she  had  no  chance  of  escaping  the  evil  which  her 
father's  temerity  had  brought  upon  her  biit  by  flight ;  and  as 
Oisin  could  not  dishonour  his  father  by  being  her  partner  in 
such  a  proceeding,  she  conjured  Diar  maid  by  liis  manliness, 
and  by  his  vows  of  chivalry,  to  take  her  away,  to  make  her  his 
wife,  and  thus  to  save  her  from  a  fate  to  which  she  preferred 
even  death  itself. 

After  much  persuasion  (for  the  consequences  of  so  grievous 
an  oifence  to  liis  leader  must  necessarily  be  serious)  Diarmaid 
consented  to  the  elopement ;  the  parties  took  a  hasty  leave  of 
Oisin;  and  as  the  royal  palace  was  not  very  strictly  guarded  on 
such  an  occasion,  Grainne  found  little  difficulty  in  escaping  the 
vigilance  of  the  attendants,  and  gaining  the  open  country 
with  her  companion. 

Wlien  the  monarch  and  Finn  awoke  from  their  trance,  their 
rage  was  boundless;  both  of  them  vowed  vengeance  against 
the  unhappy  delinquents ;  and  Finn  immediately  set  out  from 
Tara  in  pursuit  of  them.  He  sent  parties  of  his  swiftest  and 
best  men  to  all  parts  of  the  country ;  but  Diarmaid  was  such  a 
favourite  with  liis  brethren  in  arms,  and  the  pecuhar  circum- 
stances of  the  elopement  invested  it  with  so  much  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  those  yoimg  heroes,  that  they  never  could  dis- 
cover the  retreat  of  the  offenders,  excepting  when  Finn  liim- 
self  happened  to  be  of  the  party  that  immediately  pursued 
them,  and  then  they  were  sure  to  make  their  escape  by  some 
wonderful  stratagem  or  feat  of  agiHty  on  the  part  of  Diarmaid. 
This,  then,  was  the  celebrated  Pm-suit  of  Diarmaid  and 
GrainnS.  It  extended  all  over  Erinn ;  and  in  the  description 
of  the  progress  of  it,  a  great  amount  of  curious  information  on 
topography,  the  natural  productions  of  various  localities,  social 
manners,  and  more  ancient  tales  and  superstitions,  is  introduced. 
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Tlie  fliglit  of  Diarmaid  and  GrainnS  is  mentioned  in  several  lect.  xiv. 
of  our  ancient  manuscripts,  and  the  popular  traditions  through-  k 

out  the  country  point  to  those  ancient  monuments,  vulgarly  fenian  I 

called  Cromlechs^  as  their  resting  and  hiding  places,  many  of  p^Je!'"  ' 

which  are  still  commonly,  though  of  course  without  any  reason,  ^^g  u™^^  °^ 
called  Leahthacha  Dhiarmada  is  GhrainnS,  or  the  Beds  oil  Di-  suitoiDiar- 
arraaid  and  Grainne.     [See  Appendix,  No.  XCV.]  orainni".) 

The  next  Fenian  tale  that  claims  attention  is  that  which  is  The  Taie  of^ 
so   popularly  known  as   Cath  Finntrdgha,  the  Battle  of  the  of  Fmn- 
White  Strand  (a  name  now  Anglicized  Ventry  Harbom", — in  ventiy"?^ 
west  of  Kerry). 

That  this  is  an  ancient  tale  may  be  inferred  from  the  mention 
of  it  made  in  the  story  of  the  unfortunate  lovers  Gael  and  Crede 
just  mentioned,  as  well  as  from  a  damaged  copy  of  it  on  vellum, 
which  is  preserved  in  an  old  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford  [RawHnson,  487]  ;  but  the  paper  copies  of  it,  wliich 
are  numerous  in  Ireland,  are  very  much  corrupted  in  language, 
and  interpolated  with  trivial  and  incongruous  incidents.  The 
tale  is  a  pure  fiction,  but  related  with  considerable  force  and  in 
a  highly  popular  style. 

The  tale  commences  with  the  statement  that  Daire  Dormnlim\ 
according  to  the  author  the  emperor  of  the  whole  world  ex- 
cept Erinn,  calls  together  all  the  tributary  kings  of  his  empire 
to  join  him  in  an  expedition  to  Erinn,  to  su.bjugate  it  and  to  ' 

enforce  tribute.  He  arrives  with  a  great  fleet  at  Glas  Charraig 
[now  the  "  SkcUig  Rocks",  on  the  coast  of  Kerry],  piloted  by 
Glas  Mac  Dremain,  a  soldier  of  Kerry,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously banished  by  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill.  This  Glas  Mac 
Dremain,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  native  coast,  brought 
the  fleet  safely  into  the  noble  harbour  oi' Finntrdigh  (or  Ventry), 
from  which  place  the  emperor  determined  to  subdue  the  country.  '   -^ 

Finn  had  at  all  times  some  of  his  trusty  warriors,  vigilant 
and  swift  of  foot,  posted  at  all  the  harbours  of  the  country,  for  j 

the  purpose  of  giving  him  timely  information  of  the  approach  1 

or  landing  of  any  foreign  foe  on  the  island ;  and  not  the  least  I 

important,  as  well  as  interesting,  part  of  this  tale  is  the  hst  of 
these  harboiu's,  with  their  ancient  as  well  as  their  more  modern 
names. 

At  the  actual  time  of  this  invasion,  Finn,  with  the  main  f 

body  of  his  warriors,  was  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  swimming 
and  fishing  in  the  waters  of  the  river  Shannon,  where  a  mes- 
senger from  his  warden  at  Ventry  reached  him  with  the  impor- 
tant news.  In  the  meantime,  the  news  also  reached  several 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  the    Tuatha  De  Danann  race,  Avho  were 
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LECT.  XIV.  located  in  Ui  Choncdll  Gahhra  [in  the  present  county  of  Lime- 
rick] ,  and  several  of  these,  simultaneously  with  Finn,  set  out 

fexian        for  Ventry,  where  they  all  arrived  in  due  time,  and  imme- 

Prosef  ahe  diately  entered  upon  a  series  of  combats  with  the  foreign  enemy. 

^o^?f'^^®         Tidings  of  the  invasion  were  soon  carried  into  Ulster  also; 

of  Finn-       and  Gall,  the  son  of  Fiacha  Foltleathan,  king  of  that  province, 

Ventry'"r  ^  youtli  of  fifteen,  obtained  leave  from  his  father  to  come  to 
Finn's  assistance,  at  the  head  of  a  fine  band  of  young  volmi- 
teers  from  Ulster.  Young  Galf's  ardour,  however,  cost  liim 
rather  dear ;  for  having  entered  the  battle  with  extreme  eager- 
ness, his  excitement  soon  increased  to  absolute  frenzy,  and  after 
having  performed  a^stomiding  deeds  of  valour,  he  fied  in  a  state 
of  derangement  from  the  scene  of  slaughter,  and  never  stopped 
until  he  phuiged  into  the  wild  seclusion  of  a  deep  glen  far  up 
the  country.  Tliis  glen  has  ever  since  been  called  Glenn-na- 
n-Gealt,  or  the  Glen  of  the  Lunatics,  and  it  is  even  to  this  day 
believed  in  the  south,  that  all  the  lunatics  of  Erinn  would  re- 
sort to  this  spot  if  they  were  allowed  to  be  at  large. 

The  siege,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  Ventry  Harbom-,  held  for 
twelve  months  and  a  day;  but  at  length  the  foreign  foe  was 
beaten  oft"  with  the  loss  of  all  his  best  men,  and  indeed  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  army ;  and  thus  Finn  and  his  brave  warriors, 
as  was  their  long  custom  (would  that  we  had  had  worthy  suc- 
cessors to  them  in  after  times  !) ,  preserved  the  liberty  and  inte- 
tegrity  of  their  native  land. 

This  tale  of  the  Battle  of  Ventry  is  of  no  absolute  value  as 

historic  authority  for  the  incidents  related  in  it ;  but  the  many 

names  of  places,  and  the  various  manners  and  customs  tradi- 

.  tionally  handed  down  and  preserved  in  it,  render  it  of  consi- 

\  derable  interest  to  the  student  in  Irish  history. 

{ 

'he  Tale  of        The  ncxt  Fenian  tale  which  requires  notice  Is  one  which 

jf  the  Sloth-  is  well  knowu  under  the  name  of  the  Imtheacht  an  Ghiolla 
-<4i  Fellow.  Deacair,  or  "Fhght  of  the  Slothful  Fellow", 

On  one  occasion  that  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  gave  a  great  feast 
to  his  officers  and  men,  at  his  own  court  at  Almhain  [the 
Hill  of  Allen,  in  the  present  county  of  Kildare],  it  was  deter- 
mined to  go  into  Munster  on  a  hunting  excursion.  The  feast 
being  over,  they  set  out  with  their  dogs  and  homids,  and  after 
having  passed  through  several  places  of  historical  celebrity, 
wliich  are  named  in  the  tract,  they  arrived  at  last  at  Cnoc  Aine 
[now  called  Knockany],  in  the  present  comity  of  Limerick. 
Here  Finn  took  his  stand,  and  setting  up  his  tent  on  the  top  of 
the  liill,  he  despatched  his  warriors  and  their  hounds  in  various 
groups  to  the  long  range  of  mountains  which  divide  the  present 
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counties  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kerry.     The  chase  was  com-  lect.  xiv. 
menced  with  ardour  and  prosecuted  with  increasing  excitement  ^^  ^^^^ 
through  the  mountains  abcady  mentioned,  and  then  into  the  fenian 
game-abounding  wilds  of  Kerry.  Pro'se!  "Ixhe 

Wlien  Finn  had  estabhshed  his  temporary  residence  on  Knock-  u^'{j„°hVof 
any,  he  placed  a  scout  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  keep  watch,  tiie  siothfui 
while  he  himself,  with  his  few  attendants,  sought  amusement  in 
a  game  of  chess.  While  thus  engaged,  the  scout  returned  with 
news  that  he  saw  a  man  of  great  and  unwieldy  bulk  slowly  ap- 
proaching them  from  the  east,  leading  a  horse,  which  he  seemed 
to  be  dragging  after  him  by  main  force.  Finn  and  his  party 
immediately  started  to  their  feet;  and  although  the  stranger 
was  but  a  short  distance  from  them,  so  slow  was  his  movement, 
that  some  considerable  time  elapsed  before  he  reached  their 
presence.  Having  arrived  before  them  at  last,  Finn  questioned 
him  as  to  his  name,  race,  country,  profession,  and  the  object  of 
his  visit.  The  stranger  answered  that  his  pedigree  and  country 
were  midistingmshed  and  uncertain ;  that  his  name  was  Glolla 
Deacair,  or  the  "  Slothful  Fellow" ;  and  that  he  was  seeking  ser- 
vice imder  some  distinguished  master ;  and  that  being  slow  and 
very  lazy,  he  kept  a  horse  for  the  purpose  of  riding  whenever 
he  was  sent  upon  a  message  or  errand.  The  latter  part  of  the 
answer  afforded  Finn  and  his  friends  matter  for  merriment, 
as  the  horse,  from  his  gaunt  and  dying  appearance,  seemed 
to  be  less  desirous  of  carrying  any  burden  than  of  being  carried 
himself. 

I^owever,  Finn  took  the  "Slothful  Fellow"  into  his  service; 
upon  which  the  latter  requested  and  obtained  permission  to 
turn  his  old  horse  out  among  the  horses  of  the  Fenian  party. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  old  horse  found  himself  among 
his  better  conditioned  neighbours,  than  he  began  to  kick,  bite, 
and  tear  them  at  a  fearful  rate.  Finn  immediately  ordered  the 
new  servant  to  go  and  bring  his  wicked  beast  away.  This  the 
servant  set  about  doing,  but  so  slow  was  his  movement  that  all 
the  horses  in  the  field  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  before  he 
could  have  reached  them,  though  the  distance  was  but  short. 

Conan  Mac  IN'Iorna,  who  may  be  described  as  the  Fenian 
Thersites,  seeing  his  own  steed  attacked  by  the  malignant  ani- 
mal, went  boldly  up  to  him,  caught  hold  of  him,  and  endea- 
voured to  lead  him  off  from  the  field.  But  no  sooner  was  the 
old  beast  laid  hold  of,  than  he  seemed  to  have  lost  all  power  of 
life  and  limb,  and  stir  he  would  not.  His  owner,  however, 
having  come  up  by  this  time,  told  Conan  that  the  horse  was 
not  accustomed  to  move  with  strangers  except  when  ridden; 
whereupon  Conan  mounted  him,  but  neither  would  he  move 


I 
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LECT.  XIV.  tlien  any  more  than  before.     The  new  servant  then  said  that 
Ofth  Conan  was  too  Hglit  for  tlie  horse,  which  was  accustomed  to 

fkman  move  only  with  a  weiffhty  load,  and  pressed  the  other  men  of 
Prose.  (The  Finn's  party  to  monnt  along  with  Conan,  which  they  did  to  the 
"  Fii."ht*of  number  of  twelve.  The  owner  now  dealt  the  old  horse  a  smart 
tiie  Slothful  blow  of  an  iron  rod  which  he  always  carried  for  that  purpose. 
No  sooner  had  the  horse  received  this  blow  than  he  started  off 
at  a  rapid  speed  with  his  burden  in  a  western  direction  towards 
the  sea,  followed  by  Finn  and  the  few  of  his  party  who  had  re- 
mained with  him.  Having  reached  the  sea,  the  horse  plunged 
in,  and  the  waves  immediately  opened  a  dry  passage  far  m  front, 
but  closed  up  after  liim,  the  "  Slothful  Fellow"  holding  fast  by 
his  tail. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  riders  were  carried  by  enchant- 
ment to  a  foreign  rmknown  country;  that  Finn  and  a  select 
party  followed  them  in  a  ship ;  and  that  after  much  of  wild 
and  extravagant  adventure,  they  were  discovered  and  brought 
home  again. 

These  two  last  tales  that  I  have  been  just  describing,  and 
another  called  the  Bruighean  Chaerthainn,  still  existing,  are 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Keting,  in  liis  History  of  Erinn,  at  the  reign 
of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  as  among  the  many  romantic  tales  written 
of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  and  his  warriors,  existing  in  his  own 
time,  say  about  the  year  1630. 

In  describing  to  you  these  early  Fenian  Tales,  I  have,  in 
fact,  made  you  acquainted  with  the  general  scope  of  the  nu- 
merous tales  of  a  pm^ely  imaginative  character  which  come  after 
them  in  the  chronological  order  of  the  pieces  of  ancient  Htera- 
tm-e  which  have  been  presented  to  us.  For  my  present  purpose 
it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  give  you  any  examples  of  the 
latter  in  detail.  The  value  of  all  of  them  to  the  student  of 
mere  history,  consists  only,  as  I  have  ah'eady  said,  in  the  records 
of  ancient  topography,  and  in  the  glimpses  of  life,  manners,  and 
customs,  which  they  contain ;  and  important  as  they  are  in  so 
many  other  ways  to  the  student  of  the  Gaedhlic  language  and 
literature,  a  more  minute  examination  of  them  must  be  reserved 
till  such  time  as,  in  another  course  of  lectures,  it  may  become 
my  duty  to  treat  of  those  special  subjects. 

Of  these  Imaginative  Tales  of  ancient  date,  some  older  than 
those  called  Fenian,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  some  not  so 
old,  I  shall,  then,  at  present,  only  give  you  the  titles  of  some  of 
the  more  important ;  and  I  may  particularly  name : — The  Adven- 
tures of  Brian,  the  son  of  Feahhall;  of  Con  la  Ruadh;  of  Cor- 
mac Mac  Art,  in  the  land  of  promise ;  of  Tadhg  (or  Teige) 
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Mac  Cein;  the  exile  of  the  sons  of  Dull  Dearmart;  the  court-  lect.  x. 
ship  of  Etain;   of  Beag  Fola;    and   the   death   of  Aithirne.  ^^ ^^j^gr 
Copies  of  these  are  preserved  in  velhim ;  and  of  the  following  ancient 
there  are  copies  on  paper.    The  Adventures  of  Conall  Gulban;  tales  in 
the  great  battle  of  Mairthnmne  and  death  of  Cuclmlainn ;  the  Ye".se.'''"'^ 
Red  Route  of  Conall  Cearnach  (to  avenge  that  death) ;  and  the 
tales  called  the  Three  Sorrowful  Stories  of  Erinn — namely,  the 
Story  of  the  tragical  fate  of  the  children  of  Lear;  the  Story 
of  the  children  of  Uisnech;  and  the  Story  of  the  sons  of  Tui- 
reann,  etc. 

These  various  tales  were  composed  at  various  dates,  hut  all, 
I  believe,  anterior  to  the  year  1000, 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  indicate  to  you  the  extent  of 
cur  existing  manuscript  treasures  in  this  department  of  litera- 
ture, by  stating  roughly,  as  before,  the  quantity  of  letterpress 
which  they  would  fill,  if  printed  at  length  in  the  same  form  as 
the  text  of  O'Donovan's  Four  Masters. 
J'  The  Gaedhlic  text  of  the  Fenian  poems  and  tales,  then,  may 

be  calculated  as  extensive  enough  to  occupy  about  3000  pages 
of  such  volumes ;  and  I  beheve  the  text  of  the  mass  of  the  other 
tales  of  which  I  have  spoken,  would  extend  to  at  least  5000 
pages  more. 

You  may  thxis  form  to  yourselves  some  idea  of  the  amoimt  of 
that  literatiu-e, — small  a  portion  of  it  as  has,  in  any  form,  come 
down  to  us, — which  awaits  your  study  whenever  you  qualify 
yourselves  to  open  its  pages  by  making  yourselves  acquainted 
with  that  ancient  tongue,  so  long  neglected  by  the  present  des- 
cendants of  the  Gaedhils  of  your  country.  And  in  estimating 
the  literary  value  of  the  compositions  of  this  class  (of  which  so 
very  great  a  number  remain  to  us),  remember  you  are  not  to  be 
guided  by  the  remarks  I  have  made  respecting  their  merely 
historical  importance.  Perhaps  their  chief  claim,  after  all,  to 
your  attention  would  be  fomid  to  He  in  their  literary  merits,  and 
in  the  richly  imaginative  language  in  which  they  are  written. 
Let  me,  then,  always  remind  you,  that  in  these  Lectvu'cs  I  still 
confine  myself  strictly  to  my  subject, — the  materials  of  the  An- 
cient History  of  Erinn;  and  that  the  subject  of  ovir  Literature 
must  be  reserved  for  another  course. 


/^ 


LECTURE  XV. 


DcUvered  March  28,  1855] » 


Of  the  remains  of  the  early  Cliristian  period.  Of  the  Domhnach  Airgid.  Of 
the  Cathach.  Of  the  Legend  of  tlie  C;«7e/arf/i.  Of  the  Reliquaries,  Shrines, 
Croziers,  Bells,  and  other  reUcs,  still  preserved,  of  the  first  centuries  of 
Christianity  in  Erinn. 

We  liave  now  brought  to  a  close  the  too  inadequate  sketch 
which  the  necessary  Hmits  of  a  general  course  like  the  present 
permitted,  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  existing  MS.  mate- 
rials for  the  elucidation  of  the  general  History  of  Erinn ;  mate- 
rials which,  I  hope,  I  have  shown  to  he  most  abmidant  for  the 
purpose,  if  only  used  with  proper  judgment,  and  after  the  mi- 
nute investigation  and  careful  comparison  among  themselves 
which  the  various  classes  of  these  interesting  historical  and  lite- 
rary remains  of  ancient  times  require  at  the  hands  of  the  histo- 
rian. There  is,  however,  a  special  branch  of  our  history  con- 
cerning which  from  this  place  it  must  be  expected  that  I  should 
say  something  more  than  I  have  yet  done ;  and  the  rather  that 
the  authentic  materials  out  of  which  it  may  be  easily  constructed 
in  the  fullest  detail  are  singularly  rich  and  varied,  considering 
their  great  antiquity.  I  allude  to  the  History  of  the  early  ages 
of  the  Church,  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  this 
island  in  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Centmy.  The  investiga- 
tion of  our  eai'ly  Christian  remains  in  connection  with  the  His- 
tory of  the  country,  appears  to  me  indeed  to  be  a  duty  which 
of  necessity  devolves  on  me,  when  I  consider  the  character  of 
the  Institution  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to  fill  a  chair ;  and 
not  the  less  so,  perhaps,  in  consideration  of  the  distinguished 
part  in  the  history  of  the  Church  itself  taken  by  our  ancestors, 
not  only  at  home,  but  throughout  a  great  part  of  Europe,  in  the 
early  centviries  of  Christianity. 

"Hibernia  Sacra"  and  "Island  of  the  Saints"  are  time-ho- 
noured names,  of  which  our  country  may  w^ell  be  proud ;  but  few 
of  us,  at  present,  know  on  what  her  claims  to  such  distinctions 

*  Of  the  Twenty-one  Lectures  of  the  present  course,  Six  only  were  delivered  in  1855,  Six  in  the  spring  of  1856, 
and  the  remaining  Nine  in  the  summer  of  the  latter  year.  After  the  Fourth  Lecture  had  been  delivered,  however 
(in  Mareli,  1855),  it  was  thought  advisable  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opei.ing  of  the  Chair  of  Irish  History  and 
Archseology  in  the  Catholic  University,  the  subject  of  Christian  Archaeology  in  Ireland  should  be  prominently 
introduced;  and  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Lectures  actually  delivered  were  accordingly  those  wliicli  now  appear  in 
their  proper  place  as  Nos.  XV.  and  XVI.  of  the  whole  series.  The  dates  a.ssigned  to  Lectures  V.  to  XII.  (ante) 
have  unfortunately  been  incorrectly  printed,  in  consequence  of  a  mistake  in  the  list  furnished  by  the  University 
Secretary  to  the  printer  (see  List  of  Errata). 
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rest:  tliougli,  as  I  hope  to  sliow,  abundant  evidences  of  tliem  lect.  xv.         ,  | 

yet  remain  in  our  all  but  unexplored  manuscript  records,  as  well  ^^^^^^.^  ^^ 

as  in  the  numerovxs  reKcs  of  ancient  art  wliicb  have  been  handed  the  existing       I 

down  to  us,  and  in  the  ruins  of  the  towers,  the  churches,  and  the  [h™ea"i/ 

sculptured  crosses  which  cover  the  land,  all  forming  an  impe-  pe^joffn' 

rishable  and  irrefragable  monument  of  the  Christian  faith  of  an-  Eiinn. 

cient  Erinn.  _  \ 

In  remains  illustrative  of  her  early  Christian  times,  it  may, 
without  the  least  exaggeration,  be  said  that  Ireland  is  singularly  \ 

rich.      The  faith  and  devotion  of  her  people,  preserved  with  \ 

heroic  constancy  through  ages  of  the  most  crusliing  oppression, 
have  been  the  theme  of  many  an  eloquent  pen.  But,  perhaps, 
in  no  way  have  these  national  virtues  ever  been  more  strikingly 
exhibited  than  in  the  transmission  to  our  own  days  of  the  nume- 
rous sacred  relics  which  we  still  possess,  and  of  which  some  can  , ' 
be  traced  to  a  period  coeval  with  the  very  introduction  of  .' 
Christianity  into  the  island. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  to  the  Christian  archaeologist  in 
Ireland  are  of  two  classes.  One  of  these  comprises  various  very 
ancient  copies  of  the  Gospels,  and  of  some  other  parts  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  The  other  includes  a  great  variety  of 
examples  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  art,  especially  works  in  the 
metals,  the  most  beautiful  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  great 
national  collection,  the  Muserma  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ; 
such  as  Shrines,  Bells,  Croziers,  Crosses,  etc.,  etc. 

Adequately  to  illustrate  these  various  rehcs  would  require  in 
itself  an  extensive  course  of  lectures ;  it  is  not  my  intention, 
therefore,  to  do  more  than  present  you  with  some  short  notices 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  them,  in  the  hope  that  a  taste  may  be 
thus  awakened  amongst  the  students  of  this  University  for  the 
cultivation  of  this  branch  of  Irish  archaeology.     It  is  one  which  ; 

wins  from  foreign  visitors  to  our  museums  the  most  enthusiastic 
expressions  of  admiration,  but  which  is  not  yet  as  extensively 
appreciated  amongst  ourselves  as  it  deserves  to  be.  / 

Of  the  ancient  Irish  copies  of  the  sacred  writings,  two  are  of 
such  extraordinary  antiquity,  and  present  such  a  very  remark-  ^ 

able  history,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed account  of  them.  These  are,  1°.  that  known  as  the  Domh-  j 
nach  Airgid;  a  copy  of  the  four  Gospels,  once,  we  have  just 
reason  to  believe,  the  companion  in  his  hours  of  devotion  of 
om-  Patron  Saint,  the  Apostle  Saint  Patrick;  2°.  the  MS.  called 
the  Cathach,  or  "  Book  of  Battles";  a  MS.  containing  a  copy  of 
the  Psahns,  which  there  is  scarcely  less  ground  for  supposing  to 
have  been  actually  traced  by  the  pen  of  St.  Colwn  Cille. 
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LECT.  XV.       The  DoMHNACH  AiRGiD  lias  been  well  described  by  my  dear 

ofthe  ^^^^  lionoured  friend,  Dr.  Petrie,  tlie  most  accomplislied  anti- 

BoMHNACH    quarian  wliom  Ireland  has  yet  produced,  and  to  whom,  in  so 

eminent  a  manner,  is  due  the  revival  of  the  cultivation  of  Irish 

literature  and  antiquities. 

This  relic,  like  many  others  of  its  kind  which  we  possess,  but 
which  are  of  more  modern  date,  presents  two  separate  subjects 
for  OTU"  consideration, — the  ancient  manuscript  itself,  and  the 
shrine,  casket,  or  box  in  which  it  is  enclosed.  These  latter 
are  in  such  cases  usually  the  works  of  various  hands,  and  of 
different  centuries,  bearing  evidence  of  the  veneration  in  which 
the  precious  reHcs  contained  in  them  continued  to  be  held  by 
successive  generations,  and  often  containing  inscriptions  in  still 
legible  characters,  recording  the  pious  care  of  the  prince,  the 
noble,  or  the  ecclesiastic,  who  restored  or  repaired  the  orna- 
mental cases  in  which  their  predecessors  had  enshrined  the  MSS. 

The  following  description  of  the  DomJmach  Airgid  is  taken 
from  Dr.  Petrie's  communication  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
(Transactions,  Vol.  xviii.)  in  which  collection  the  Domhnach  is 
now  placed. 

"  In  its  present  state",  says  Dr.  Petrie,  "  this  ancient  remain 
appears  to  have  been  equally  designed  as  a  shrine  for  the  pre- 
servation of  relics  and  of  a  book ;  but  the  latter  was  probably 
its  sole  original  use. 

"  Its  form  is  that  of  an  oblong  box,  nine  inches  by  seven,  and 
five  inches  in  heisfht. 

"  This  box  is  composed  of  three  distinct  covers,  of  which  the 
first,  or  inner  one,  is  of  wood, — apparently  yew ;  the  second,  or 
middle  one,  of  copper,  plated  with  silver ;  and  the  third,  or 
outer  one,  of  silver,  plated  with  gold. 

"  In  the  comparative  ages  of  these  several  covers,  there  is 
obviously  a  great  difference.  The  first  may  probably  be  co- 
eval with  the  manuscript  which  it  was  intended  to  preserve; 
the  second,  in  the  style  of  its  scroll,  or  interlaced  ornament,  in- 
dicates a  period  between  the  sixth  and  twelfth  centuries ;  wliile 
the  figures  in  relief,  the  ornaments,  and  the  letters  on  the  third, 
or  outer  cover,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  work  of  the 
fourteenth  centiuy. 

"  This  last,  or  external  cover,  is  of  great  interest,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  skill  and  taste  in  art  of  its  time  in  Ireland,  and 
also  for  the  highly  finished  representations  of  ancient  costume 
which  it  preserves.  The  ornaments  on  the  top  consist  chiefly  of 
a  large  figure  of  the  Saviour  in  alto  relievo  in  the  centre,  and 
eleven  figures  of  saints  in  basso  relievo,  on  each  side,  in  four 
oblong  compartments. 
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"  At  the  head  of  the  Saviour  there  is  a  representation  of  the  lect.  xv. 
dove,  or  Holy  Ghost,  enamelled  in  gold;  and  over  tliis  a  small  ^^^j^^  i 

square  reliquary,  covered  with  a  crystal,  and  which  probably  domhkach        p 
contains  a  supposed  piece  of  the  true  cross.     Immediately  over  "  ''  '  ' 
this  again  is  a  shield,  on  which  the  implements  of  the  passion 
are  emblazoned  in  blue  and  red  paste ;  and  above  this  there  is  ; 

another  square  reliquary,  similarly  covered  with  crystal,  but  of  \ '       ^ 

smaller  size.     The  smaller  figiu'es  in  reHef  are,  in  the  first  com-  \ 

partment,  the  Irish  saints  Columb,  Brigid,  and  Patrick  ;  in 
the  second,  the  apostles  James,  Peter,  and  Paul ;  in  the  third, 
the  Archangel  Michael,  and  the  Virgin  and  Child  ;  and  in  the 
fourth,  a  bishop  presenting  a  cumdach,  or  cover,  to  an  eccle- 
siastic— a  device  which  has  evidently  a  historical  relation  to 
the  reliquary  itself,  and  which  shall  be  noticed  hereafter.  There 
is  a  third  figure  in  this  compartment  which  I  am  unable  to 
explain". 

"  The  rim",  continues  Dr.  Petrie,  "  is  ornamented  on  its  two 
external  faces  with  various  grotesque  devices,  executed  with  very 
considerable  skill,  and  the  angles  were  enriched  with  pearls, 
probably  native,  or  other  precious  jewels.  A  tablet  on  the  rim, 
and  at  the  upper  side,  presents  the  following  inscription  in  the 
monkish  character  used  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies : 

"'JOiiS:  O  KARBRI:  COMORBANUS:  S:  TIGNACII  PMISIT' ; 
or,  thus,  with  the  contractions  lengthened : 

'"JOHANNES  O  KARBRI  COMORBANUS  [successor]  SANCTI 
TIGHERNACII  PERMISIT'. 

"  Another  inscription,  in  the  same  character,  preserves  the 
name  of  the  artist  by  whom  those  embellishments  on  the  outer 
case  were  executed,  and  is  valuable  as  proving  that  this  in- 
teresting specimen  of  ancient  art  was  not  of  foreign  manufacture. 
It  will  be  found  on  a  small  moulding  over  one  of  the  tablets  : 

'"JOHANES:  O  BARRDAN:  FABRICAVIT'. 

"  The  front  side  of  the  case  presents  three  convex  paUrce, 
ornamented  in  a  very  elegant  style  of  art  with  fig  ires  of  ^  o- 
tesque  animals  and  traceries  :  they  are  enamelled  with  a  blue 
paste;  and  have,  in  the  centre  of  each  cup,  an  uncut  crystal, 
covering  relics  like  those  on  the  top.  An  interesting  feature  on 
this  side  is  the  figure  of  a  chief  or  nobleman  on  horseback,  with 
sword  in  hand.  It  exhibits  with  minute  accuracy  the  costume 
of  the  nobihty  in  Ireland  during  the  fourteenth  century. 

"  The  ornaments  contained  witliin  the  rim,  on  the  back,  or 
opposite  side,  are  lost,  and  their  place  has  been  supplied  by  the 
recent  repairer  with  figures  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
right  and  left  sides". 
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LECT.  XV.  "  On  tKe  riglit  liand  side,  tlie  upper  compartment  presents  a 
figure  of  St.  Catherine  with  those  of  a  monk  in  the  attitude  of 
DoMHNACH  prayer  on  the  left,  and  a  boy  incensing  on  the  right :  these 
latter  figures  are  not  in  relief,  but  are  engraved  on  the  field  of 
the  tablet.  The  second,  or  lower  compartment  of  this  side  is 
lost. 

"  On  the  left  hand  side,  the  upper  compartment  presents  the 
figure  of  an  ecclesiastic  seated  on  a  chair  or  throne,  his  left 
hand  holding  a  small  cross,  and  his  right  hand  raised  in  the  act 
of  giving  the  benediction ;  figures  incensing  are  engraved  on  the 
field.  This  principal  figure  probably  represents  St.  Mac  Car- 
thainn,  or  St.  Tighernach.  The  under  compartment  exhibits  a 
figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  round 
medallion  or  picture  of  the  Lamb,  and  in  his  right  hand  a 
scroll,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  words,  '  Ecce  Agnus  Dei'.  A 
figure  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  with  the  head  of  St.  John 
on  a  salver,  appears  engraved  on  the  field. 

"  The  bottom,  or  back  of  the  case  is  ornamented  with  a  large 
cross,  on  which  there  is  an  inscription  in  the  Gothic  or  black 
letter.  This  inscription  is  of  a  later  age  than  those  abeady 
noticed,  but  I  am  unable,  from  its  injured  state,  to  decipher  it 
wholly.  It  concludes  with  the  word  '  Cloachar\  the  name  of 
the  see  to  which,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  the  reliquary  ori- 
ginally appertained. 

"  I  now   come  to  the    most  important   portion    of  this  re- 
markable   monument    of  antiquity, — the    treasure   for   whose 
honour  and  preservation  so   much  cost  and  labour  were  ex- 
pended.    It  is  a  Latin  manuscript  of  the  Gospels ;  but  of  what 
text  or  version  I  am  unable,  in  its  present  state,  to  offer  an 
opinion,  as  the  membranes  are  so  tenaciously  incorporated  by 
time  that  I  dare  not  venture,  through  fear  of  injuring,  to  se- 
parate them.     These  Gospels  are  separate  from  each  other,  and 
three  of  them  appear  to  be  perfect ;  but  the  fomlli,  which  is  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  is  considerably  injured  in  the  beginning, 
and  from  this  two  leaves  have  been  detached,  which  have  en- 
abled us  to  ascertain  the  subject  of,  as  well  as  the  form  of  letter 
used  in,  the  manuscript, — namely,  the  Uncial  or  corrupt  Roman 
character,  popularly  called  Irish,  and  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  very  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Gospels  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College.     That  it  is  of  equal  antiquity  with 
those  manuscripts, — which  are  of  the  sixth  century, — I  have 
little  doubt ;  and  from  evidences  which  I  shall  presently  adduce, 
I  think  it  not  unlikely  to  be  of  an  even  earlier  age, — perhaps 
the  oldest  cojiy  of  the  Sacred  Word  now  existing. 

"  The  inscriptions  on  the  external  case  leave  no  doubt  that 
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the  Domhnacli  belonged  to  the  monastry  of  Clones,  or  see  of  lect.  xv. 
Cloo-her.     The  John  O  Karbri,  the  Comharba,  or  successsor  of  ^,  , 

•  •»  Of  tllC 

St.  Tighernach,  recorded  in  one  of  those  inscriptions  as  the  domhnach 
person  at  whose  cost,  or  by  whose  permission,  the  outer  orna- 
mental case  was  made,  was,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  Abbot  of  Clones,  and  died  in  the  year  1353.  He  is 
properly  called  in  that  inscription  Comorbanus,  or  successor  of 
Tighernach,  who  was  the  first  Abbot  and  Bishop  of  the  Church 
of  Clones,  to  which  place,  after  the  death  of  St.  3Iac  Carthainn 
in  the  year  506,  he  removed  the  see  of  Clogher,  having  erected 
a  new  chm'ch  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul.     St.  Tighernach,  according  to  all  our  ancient  a\ithorities,  ii 

died  in  the  year  548.  ". 

"  It  appears  from  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  life  of  St.  Mao  ' 

Carthainn,  preserved  by  Colgan,  that  a  remarkable  reliquary  was  I 

given  by  St.  Patrick  to  that  saint  when  he  placed  him  over  the  f 

see  of  Clogher".     Thus  far  Dr.  Petrie.  I 

I  have  myself  referred  to  an  authentic  copy  of  th^  Tripartite 
Life  of  the  Saint,  in  Gaedhhc,  in  my  possession,  ari  as  every 
particular  relating  to  tliis  remarkable  relic  must  be  interesting, 
I  extract  the  passage  in  which  its  presentation  to  St.  Mao 
Carthainn  is  related,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  transla- 
tion.    [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XCVL] 

"St.  Patrick",  says  this  ancient  author,  "having  gone  into 
the  territory  of  Ui  Cremhthainn,  founded  many  churches  there. 
As  he  was  on  his  way  from  the  north,  and  coming  to  the  place 
now  called  Clochar,  [in  the  modern  county  of  Tyrone,]  he  was 
carried  over  a  stream  by  his  strong  man  Bishop  3Iac  Carthainn, 
who,  while  bearing  the  saint,  groaned  aloud,  exclaiming  Uch ! 
Uch! 

"  '  Upon  my  good  word',  said  the  saint,  '  it  was  not  usual  with  , 

you  to  speak  that  word'. 

"  '  I  am  now  old  and  infirm',  said  Bishop  Mac  Carthainn,  '  and 
all  my  early  companions  on  the  mission  you  have  set  down  in  ^ 

their  respective  churches,  while  I  am  still  on  my  travels'.  ' 

"  '  Found  you  a  church  then',  said  the  saint,  '  that  shall  not 
be  too  near  us,  [that  is,  to  his  own  church  of  Armagh,]  for 
famiharity,  nor  too  far  from  us  for  intercourse'. 

"  And  the  saint  then  left  Bishop  Mac  Carthainn  there,  at 
Clochar,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  Domhnach  Airgid,  which  had  '• 

been  given  to  him,  [St.  Patrick,]  from  Heaven,  when  he  was  on 
the  sea  coming  to  iVmw". 

And  now  to  return  to  Dr.  Pe trie's  observations:  "  On  these 
evidences",  he  continues,  "  we  may,  I  think,  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty, rest  the  following  conclusions : 
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"1.  That  tlie  Domlinacli  is  the  identical  reliquary  given  by 
St.  Patrick  to  St.  Mac  Cartliainn. 

"  2.  As  the  fonn  of  the  cumdach  indicates  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  receive  a  hook,  and  as  the  relics  are  all  attached  to 
the  outer  and  least  ancient  cover,  it  is  manifest  that  the  use  of 
the  box  as  a  rehquary  was  not  its  original  intention.  The  na- 
tural inference  therefore  is,  that  it  contained  a  manuscript  which 
had  belonged  to  St.  Patrick ;  and  as  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Gospels,  apparently  of  that  early  age,  is  found  within  it,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  that  identical  one  for  which 
the  box  was  originally  made,  and  which  the  Irish  apostle  pro- 
bably brought  with  him  on  his  mission  into  this  country.  It  is 
indeed  not  merely  possible,  but  even  probable,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  tliis  manuscript  was  unknown  to  the  monkish  bio- 
graphers of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Mac  Carthainn,  who  speak  of 
the  box  as  a  scrinium  or  rehquary  only.  The  outer  cover  was 
evidently  not  made  to  open ;  and  some,  at  least,  of  the  relics 
attached  to  it,  were  not  introduced  into  Ireland  before  the 
twelfth  century.  It  will  be  remembered  also  that  no  supersti- 
tion was  and  is  more  common  in  connection  with  the  ancient 
ciimdachs,  than  the  dread  of  their  being  opened. 

*'  These  conclusions  will,  I  think,  be  strengthened  con- 
siderably by  the  facts,  that  the  word  Domhnach,  as  applied 
either  to  a  chiirch,  as  usual,  or  to  a  reliquary,  as  in  this  instance, 
is  only  to  be  found  in  our  histories  in  connection  with  Saint 
Patrick's  time ;  and  that  in  the  latter  sense, — its  application  to 
«a  rehquary, — it  only  once  occurs  in  all  our  ancient  authorities, 
namely,  in  the  single  reference  to  the  gift  to  St.  3Iac  Cai'thainn; 
no  other  rehquary  in  Ireland,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
having  ever  been  known  by  that  appellation.  And  it  should 
also  be  observed,  that  all  the  ancient  rehcs  preserved  in  Ire- 
land, whether  bells,  books,  croziers,  or  other  remains,  have  in- 
variably, and  without  any  single  exception,  been  preserved  and 
venerated  only  as  appertaining  to  the  original  founders  of  the 
churches  to  which  they  belonged. 

"  I  also  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  add,  that,  having 
been  favoured  recently  by  Mr.  Westenra.  with  a  loan  of  the 
Domlinacli  for  further  examination,  I  requested  my  friend,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Todd,  to  examine  the  detached  membranes  of  the 
manuscript,  and  to  give  me  his  opmion  respecting  the  antiquity 
of  the  version,  and  the  age  of  the  writing,  as  far  as  the  frag- 
ments would  permit  such  opinion  to  be  formed. 

"  I  now  add  his  transcript  of  what  was  legible,  together  with 
his  remarks ;  and  I  am  authorized  by  him  to  state,  that  although 
he  at  first  thought  the  contractions  used  in  the  fragment, — and 
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especially  the  ( ;)  in  the  contraction  usq ; — to  argue  a  later  date  lect.  xv. 
than  the  historical  evidences  indicated,  he  has  since  seen  reason  """ 
to  change  his  opinion.     While  this  sheet  was  passing  through  domhnach 
the  press,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  subject  ^^""^"'' 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  valuable  manuscripts  of  the 
Gospels  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College;  and  he 
now  thinks  that  the  contractions  of  the  Domhnacli  manuscript 
might  have  been  in  use  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries". 

In  these  views  of  Dr.  Petrie  I  entirely  concur,  and  I  beb'eve 
that  no  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  that  the  Domlinach  Airgid 
was  actually  sanctified  by  the  hand  of  oiu'  great  Apostle. 

This  national  reHc  is  now  in  the  rich  collection  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  stated  that  its  preservation 
in  Ireland  is  due  to  the  hberahty  of  the  present  Lord  Rossmore, 
who  purchased  it  from  Mr.  George  Smith  at  a  cost  of  £300,  Mr. 
Smith  having  procured  it  in  the  county  JNIonaghan.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  -Lord  Rossmore  resigned  his  purchase  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy. 

The  next  ancient  relic  I  propose  to  notice  is  the  Cathach,  c^^jg^^H 
the  heir-loom  of  the  great  Ciann  Conaill,  handed  down  from 
Saint   Colum   CilU  through  the  hne  of  the   O'Domhnaill,  or 
O'Donnells,  for  a  period  of  1300  years. 

The  Cathach  consists  of  a  highly  ornamented  shrine  or  box, 
enclosing  a  fragment  of  a  copy  of  the  Psalms  on  vellum,  con- 
sisting of  fifty-eight  leaves,  written  on  both  sides.  All  the 
leaves  before  that  which  contams  the  31st  Psalm  ai'e  gone ;  but 
the  leaves  from  this  to  the  106th  Psahn  still  remain.  The 
writing  is  of  a  very  ancient  character. 

Like  that  of  the  Domhnach  Airgid,  the  shrine  of  the  Cathach 
is  evidently  the  work  of  several  successive  periods.  A  partial 
casing  of  solid  silver  was  added  so  recently  as  the  year  1723  by 
Colonel  Domhnall  O Domhnaill  (or  Donnell  O'Donnell). 

The  liistory  of  this  rehc  is  in  all  respects  very  remarkable. 
The  name  given  to  it  has  been  a  matter  of  perplexity  to  several ; 
and  Sir  William  Betham,  who  published  an  account  of  it  in  his 
Irish  Antiquarian  Researches,  says : 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  why  it  got  the  name  of 
Caah,  which  is  not  an  Irish  word,  nor  have  those  learned  Irish 
scholars  I  have  consulted,  discovered  a  word  from  wliich  this 
name  has  been  formed,  vmless  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  word 
Cas,  a  box". 

How  far  this  conjecture  is  from  the  truth  we  shall  pre- 
sently see. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  this  interesting  relic  it  will  be  ne- 
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cessary  to  state,  tliat  Saint  Colum  Cille  was  of  the  same  race  as 
tlie  Clann  Domhnaill,  being  great-grandson  of  Conall  Gulban, 
son  of  Niall  Naoi-gliiallach  [Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages],  who 
was  monarch  of  Eiinn  in  a.d.  428. 

The  manner  of  the  transcription  of  this  copy  of  the  Psahns, 
and  the  origin  and  signification  of  the  name  by  which  the  rehc 
is  still  known,  are  so  well  given  in  the  life  of  the  saint  by 
Maghnus  O Domhnaill,  that  I  may  best  describe  them  by  giving 
yon  here  a  pretty  fnll  abstract,  in  translation,  of  the  passage.  It 
is  interesting  in  another  point  of  view  also,  as  illustrative  of  some 
portions  of  the  life  of  the  saint  but  little  known  to  the  readers 
of  printed  works. 

On  one  occasion  St  Colum  CilU  paid  a  visit  to  St.  Finnen 
of  Drom  Finn  [in  Ulster],  and  while  on  the  visit  he  borrowed 
St.  Finnen  s  copy  of  the  Psalms.  Feeling  anxious  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  book,  and  fearing  that  if- he  asked  Hberty  to  take 
one  he  might  be  refused,  he  continued  to  remain  in  the  chiu'ch 
after  all  the  people  left  it  every  day,  and  then  sat  down  and 
made  a  hurried  copy  of  the  book,  but  not  before  he  was  ob- 
served by  one  of  St.  Fiunen's  people,  who  reported  it  to  the 
saint,  who  took  no  notice  of  the  matter  until  he  found  the 
copy  had  been  finished,  and  he  then  sent  to  St.  Colum  for  it, 
alleging,  that  as  the  original  was  liis,  and  he  had  given  no  per- 
mission to  copy  it,  the  surreptitious  copy  also  was  his  by  right. 
St.  Colum  CilU  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand,  but 
offered  to  refer  the  cause  of  dispute  to  the  monarch  of  Erinn, 
Diarmaid  Mac  Ferghusa  Gerrhheoil.  St.  Finnen  agreed  to  this, 
and  both  parties  repaired  to  Tara,  obtained  an  audience  of  the 
king,  and  laid  their  case  before  him.  The  monarch  Diarmaid 
then  gave  the  remarkable  judgment  which  to  this  day  remains 
a  proverb  in  Erinn,  when  he  said,  le  gach  hoin  a  boimn,  that  is, 
'  to  every  cow  belongeth  her  little  cow  (or  calf), — and  in  the 
same  way,  to  every  book  belongeth  its  copy,  and  accordingly', 
said  the  king,  '  the  book  that  you  wrote,  O  Colum  Cille,  belongs 
by  right  to  Finnen'.  '  That  is  an  unjust  decision,  O  Diarmaid', 
said  Colum  CilU,  '  and  I  will  avenge  it  on  you'. 

Now,  at  this  very  time  a  dispute  occurred  between  a  son  of 
the  king  of  Connacht,  who  had  been  a  hostage  to  the  monarch, 
and  the  son  of  the  king's  chief  steward,  on  the  green  of  the 
king's  palace,  Avhile  at  a  game  of  hurling,  dming  which  dispute 
the  young  prince  struck  his  antagonist  with  his  hurley,  and  killed 
him.  Seeing  what  he  had  done,  the  young  prince  fled  imme- 
diately for  sanctuary  to  St.  Colnm  Cille,  who  was  still  in  the  king's 
presence.  The  king  was  quickly  apprised  of  what  had  happened, 
and  gave  instant  orders  to  have  the  youth  arrested  and  forth- 
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witli  put  to  deatli,  for  having  desecrated  tlie  precincts  of  the  royal  lect.  xy. 
palace,  against  tlie  ancient  law  and  usage.     The  prince  was  at  q^^^^ 
this  time  clasped  in  the  arms  of  St.   Colum  Cille,  but  he  was  Cathach. 
torn  from  his  grasp,  carried  beyond  the  prescribed  boundary  of 
the  court,  and  put  to  death.     The  king  knowing  well  that  this 
unusual  insult  to  Colum  CilU  would  greatly  add  to  his  anger, 
ordered  a  guard  to  be  placed  on  him,  and  not  to  allow  him  to 
depart  from  Tara  until  his  excitement  had  become  moderated. 
Nevertheless  Colum  CilU  passed  out  of  the  comi  without  the 
king's  leave  and  unperceived  by  any  one,  "  the  justice  of  God 
having  thrown  a  veil  of  unrecognition  around  him".     He  was 
soon  missed,  however,  and  a  strong  guard  sent  after  him  to 
bring  him  back. 

Colum  CilU,  we  are  then  told,  dispatched  his  attendants  by 
the  usual  route  to  the  north,  but  took  himself  a  path  over  the 
mountains  north  of  Tara;  and  whilst  thus  traversing  the  wild 
mountains  alone,  he  composed  and  sung  that  remarkable  poem 
of  confidence  in  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  which  a  fine  copy  with 
an  English  translation  has  been  published  in  the  ]\iiscellany  of 
the  Irish  Archaaological  Society.  This  poem  contains  seventeen 
quatrams,  and  begins  thus  [see  original  in  Appendix,  XCVII.]  : 

Alone  am  I  upon  the  mountain. 

O  King  of  Heaven,  prosper  my  way. 

And  then  nothing  need  I  fear. 

More  than  if  guarded  by  six  thousand  men. 
The  authority  from  wliich  I  quote  then  proceeds  to  say,  that 
God  carried  Saint  Colum  CilU  in  safety  over  the  mountains, 
and  into  his  native  country  of  Tirconnel  [now  Donnegall] . 

Here,  we  are  informed,  he  complained  to  his  powerful 
friends  and  relatives — for  he  was  of  the  race  of  Tir  Chonaill 
[Tirconnell]  directly,  and  the  men  of  ZzV  Eoghain  [Tyrone] 
were  his  cousins.  These  warhke  tribes  immediately  took  up  his 
cause,  and  marched  with  him  into  a  place  called  Cuil-Dreimne 
[between  SHgo  and  DromclifF],  where  they  were  joined  by 
Eochaidh  TirmcJiarna,  the  king  of  Connacht,  whose  son  had 
been  so  unmercifully  put  to  death  by  the  monarch  Diarmaid. 
The  monarch  having  been  duly  apprised  of  the  revolt  of  his 
northern  and  western  provinces,  mustered  a  large  force,  marched 
at  their  head  into  Connacht,  and  pitched  his  camp  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  of  his  enemies.  A  battle  ensued  on  the  next  day,  in 
which  the  royal  army  was  routed  with  a  great  loss,  and  the 
monarch  returned  discomfited  to  Tara. 

The  king,  however,  soon  after  made  his  peace  with  St. 
Colum  CilU  and  his  friends :  but  the  saint  himself  did  not  feel 
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easy  in  his  conscience  for  having  been  tlie  cause  of  tlie  blood- 
shed at  the  battle  of  Cxdl  Dreimne,  and,  to  relieve  his  conscience, 
he  went  to  confession  to  St.  Molaisi  of  Damh-Inis  [now  '  De- 
venish',  in  Loch  Erne].  St.  Molaisi  then  passed  upon  him  the 
penitential  sentence  to  leave  Erinn  forthwith,  and  never  again 
to  see  its  land.  This  penance  St.  Colum  soon  performed,  by 
sailing  to  the  coast  of  Scotland  with  a  large  company  of  eccle- 
siastics, ecclesiastical  students,  and  others.  They  landed  on  the 
island  of  /,  or  Hy,  where  they  estabhshed  themselves ;  and  that 
hitherto  obscure  island  soon  became  the  glory  of  the  west  of 
Europe,  midcr  the  still  venerable  name  of  lona. 

Lastly,  we  are  told  (in  the  same  Life  abeady  referred  to) 
that  this  book  was  the  Cathach  (or  Book  of  the  Battle)  on 
account  of  which  the  battle  was  fought,  and  that  it  was  the 
claief  relic  of  St.  Colum  Cille  in  TzV  Chonaill;  that  it  was  covered 
with  silver,  and  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  open  it  (the  covering)  ; 
that  if  carried  three  times  to  the  right  around  the  army  of  the 
Cinel  Conaill,  at  going  to  battle,  it  was  certain  they  would  retiirn 
victorious ;  and  that  it  was  upon  the  breast  of  an  hereditary  lay 
successor,  or  of  a  priest  without  mortal  sin  (as  far  as  he  could 
help),  it  was  proper  the  Cathach  should  be  carried  around  that 
army.     [See  same  Appendix.] 

This  sacred  relic  appears  at  all  times  to  have  received  the 
greatest  veneration  from  the  noble  family  of  the  O'Donnells  of 
Donnegall,  who  for  the  last  seven  himdred  years  have  been  the 
most  important  branch  of  the  line  of  the  descendants  of  Conall 
Gulban,  the  remote  ancestor  of  this  and  the  other  great  famihes 
of  Tirconnell.  This  Conall,  who  was  the  son  of  the  monarch 
Niall  the  Great,  was  converted  by  St.  Patrick.  It  has  been 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  a  tradition  in  the  O'Donnell  family, 
that  at  the  tune  of  his  conversion  Conall  had  received  the  saint's 
benediction,  together  with  a  special  mark  of  favour ;  for  that 
the  saint  inscribed  a  cross  with  the  spike  or  heel  of  his  pastoral 
staff  (the  celebrated  Bachall  losa,  or  staff  of  Jesus)  on  his 
shield,  and  recommended  him  to  adopt  the  motto  of  "In  hoc 
signo  vinces",  which  the  O'Domiells  accordingly  retained  dovni 
to  the  time  of  the  dispersion  of  the  clann  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  This  was  in  fact  the  belief  of  the  O'Donnells  and  old 
families  of  Tir  Chonaill,  from  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
down,  at  least.  The  belief  was  first  put  forth  in  a  poem  by 
JEoghan  Ruadh  Mac-an-Bhaird,  who  took  it  from  the  138th 
chapter  of  Jocelyn's  Life  of  St.  Patrick.  Jocelyn,  however, 
does  not  apply  the  passage  to  Conall  Gulban.  The  Tripartite 
Life  of  the  Saint  applies  it  to  Conall  the  son  of  Amhalgaidh, 
king  of  Connacht,  who   at  the  same  time  received  from  the 
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saint  the  name  of  Conall  Sciath  Bhachall,  or  Conall  of  the  lect.  xv. 
Croziei-Shield.     This  Conall's  race  is  not  now  known.  onw^ 

This  book  of  St.  Colum  Cille  must  have  been  encased  in  Caihach. 
an  ornamented  shrine  at  some  early  period ;  but  we  find  that  it 
was  further  cared  for  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  by 
Cathhharr  O'Donnell,  chief  of  Tirconnell,  and  Donnell  O'Raf- 
ferty,  abbot  of  Kells  (in  Meath),  who  was  one  of  the  O'^aflTertys 
of  Tirconnell,  and  thus  eligible  to  succeed  his  family  patron- 
saint,  Colum  Cille,  in  any  of  the  many  chiu'ches  founded  by  liim 
throughout  Erinn,  one  of  which  was  the  important  church  of 
Kells.  This  O'Rafferty  died  in  the  year  1098 ;  and  Cathhharr 
O'Donnell  died  in  the  year  1106  ;  so  that  the  magnificent  silver- 
gilt  and  stone-set  case,  which  now  surmounts  the  older  cases  of 
this  most  ancient  and  interesting  relic,  must  have  been  made 
some  time  before  the  year  1098,  in  which  this  abbot  of  Kells 
died.  The  authority  for  these  dates  is  found  on  the  shrine  itself, 
in  the  following  words  [see  original  in  Appendix, No.  XCVIIL]  : 

"  A  prayer  for  Cathhharr  O'Donnell,  by  whom  [that  is,  by 
whose  desire  and  at  whose  expense]  this  shrine  was  made ;  and 
for  Sitric,  the  son  of  Mac  Aedha  [Mac  Hugh],  who  made  it; 
and  for  Domhnall  Ua  Rohhartuigh  [Donnell  O'RafFerty],  the 
Comharha  [or  Successor]  of  Cenannus  [Kells],  by  whom  it  was 
made  [that  is,  at  whose  joint  expense  with  that  of  O'Donnell 
it  was  made]". 

The  last  mark  of  devotion  conferred  on  this  relic  was  a  solid 
silver  rim  or  frame,  into  which  the  original  shrine  fits.  This  rim 
contains  an  inscription,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  made 
in  the  year  1723,  by  order  of  Daniel  O'Donnell,  who,  there  is 
reason  to  beheve,  fought  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  after  which 
he  retired  to  the  continent.  At  his  death,  or  some  time  pre- 
viously, it  appears,  he  deposited  this  important  heirloom  of  his 
ancient  family  in  a  monastery  in  Belgium,  with  a  written  in- 
junction that  it  should  be  kept  until  claimed  by  the  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  house  of  O'Donnell ;  and  here  it  was  discovered 
accidentally  in  or  about  the  year  1816,  by  a  Mrs.  Molyneux,  an 
Lish  lady  who  had  been  travelling  on  the  continent,  and  who, 
upon  her  return  home,  reported  the  circumstance  to  Sir  Neal 
O'Donnell  of  Westport.  This  gentleman  had  asserted  his  claim 
to  the  chieftainship  of  his  name  and  race,  under  the  authority 
of  the  late  Sir  William  Betham,  Ulster  King-at-arms ;  and  thus 
prepared,  he  apphed  for  the  Catliach,  through  his  brother,  the 
late  Conall  O'Donnell,  then  in  Belgium,  who  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining it  accordingly. 

From  Sir  Neal  O'Donnell,  the  Cathach  descended  to  his  son, 
the  present  Sir  Richard  O'Donnell  of  Newport,  county  Mayo ; 


» 
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LECT.  XV.  who  with  characteristic  HberaHty  has  left  it  for  exhibition  among 
Of  the  ^^^®  many  congenial  objects   of  Christian,  historical,  and  anti- 

cathach.     quarian  reverence,  preserved  in  the  Musemn  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy. 

The  fragment  of  the  original  "  Book  of  Battles",  contained  in 
this  shrine,  is  of  small  quarto  form,  consisting  of  fifty-eight 
leaves  of  fine  velhun,  written  in  a  small,  miiform,  but  rather 
hiu'ried  hand,  with  some  slight  attempts  at  illumination:  and 
when  we  recollect  that  this  fragment  was  written  about  thirteen 
hundred  years  ago,  by  one  whose  name,  next  to  that  of  our 
great  apostle.  Saint  Patrick,  has  held  the  highest  place  in  the 
memory  of  the  people  of  his  own  as  well  as  of  foreign  countries, 
we  have  reason  indeed  to  admire  and  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
intense  and  tenacious  devotion  which  coidd,  imder  most  un- 
fa voiu-able  circmnstances,  preserve  even  so  much  of  so  ancient 
and  fragile  a  monument. 

While  speaking  of  relics  so  remarkable  as  those  of  the 
Doinlinach  Airgicl  and  the  Cathach,  rendered  sacred  in  our  eyes 
by  the  touch  of  our  national  apostle  and  Saint  Colum  Cille,  I 
cannot  omit  altogether  to  mention  that  I  have  met  with  two 
notices  of  certain  objects,  likewise  said  to  have  been  in  the 
churches  of  these  saints,  and  bearing  their  names,  though  at 
\  periods  subsequent  to  their  own  time. 

The  precise  natm'e  of  these  objects  I  am  yet  unable  to  deter- 
mine. But  it  may  not  be  without  use  to  call  attention  to  the 
matter,  as  it  is  possible  that  those  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  ancient  ecclesiastical  remains  in  other  countries,  may  be 
able  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  probable  nature  of  those  to 
which  I  refer.  They  are  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Cuile- 
badh,  Cuilehaidh,  or  Cuilefadh. 
Of  the  relic  The  vcry  beautiful  (but  wild  and  fanciful)  legend  in  wliich 
cHu^adt.  ^^^^  Cuilefadh  of  Saint  Colum  Cille  is  described  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. Its  language  is  A^ery  ancient  and  difficult,  but  the  whole 
presents  an  excellent  example  of  that  combination  of  highly 
poetic  imagery,  and  deep,  though  simple  piety,  so  common  in 
our  early  Gacdhhc  compositions.  Wild  as  this  legend  may  seem, 
I  cannot  myself  doubt  that  it  is  but  the  development  of  some 
record  of  one  of  the  many  voyages  of  oiu'  early  missionaries. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  at  a  very  early  period  the  Christian 
faith  was  carried  by  missionaries  from  our  shores  far  into  the 
regions  of  the  north.  And  it  is  admitted  by  several  writers  that 
books  and  other  remains  of  the  early  Gaedhlic  propagators  of  the 
Gospel  were  found  in  Iceland  in  the  eleventh  century.  Taken 
by  itself,  the  legend  of  the  Cuilefadh  would  be  interesting ;  but 
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as  illustrative  of  tliese  observations,  and  regarding  it  tlierefore  as  lect.  xv. 
based  on  fact,  it  must  be  considered  of  real  importance ;  and,  for     ^^^  ^  j. 
both  reasons,  I  tliink  it  will  be  worth  while  to  introduce  an  caiiod  the 
abstract  of  it  here. 

On  the  death  of  the  monarch  Domhnall,  son  of  Aedh,  son  of 
Ainniire  (a.d.  639),  his  eldest  son,  Donnchadh  (or  Donach), 
became  Icing  of  the  Cinel  Conaill;  and  his  younger  son,  Fiaclia^ 
became  king  of  the  Fer  Rots.  Fiacha  much  oppressed  his  sub- 
jects; and  his  oppression  was  at  length  the  cause  of  his  death 
at  their  hands.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  he  held  a  meeting  of  his  people  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Boyne,  and  that  diuing  the  holding  of  that  meeting  a  wild 
deer,  started  by  them,  was  followed  by  the  king's  guards ;  where- 
upon the  men  of  Ross,  enraged  at  such  an  assertion  of  "  prero- 
gative", killed  the  king  himself  with  his  own  weapons.  Fiacha  s 
brother,  Donnchadh,  came  upon  them  in  revenge ;  but  he  stayed 
his  vengeance  until  he  should  consult  his  Amnchara  (literally, 
"  soul's  friend"),  the  Comharba  (Successor)  of  Saint  Colum  Cille, 
to  whom  he  sent  a  message  to  lona,  to  ask  his  advice  on  the  case. 

The  Comharba  of  St.  Colum  Cille  sent  over  two  of  his  con- 
fidential clerics,  Snedhgus  and  Mac  Riaghla,  with  his  advice; 
which  was,  that  Do7inchadh  should  send  sixty  couples  of  the 
men  and  women  of  Ross,  in  boats,  out  iipon  the  sea,  and 
then  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  God.  The  exiles  were  ac- 
cordingly put  into  small  boats,  launched  upon  the  water,  and 
watched,  so  that  they  should  not  land  again. 

The  priests,  Snedhgus  and  Mac  Riaghla,  having  discharged 
their  own  duties,  set  out  upon  their  return  to  lona.  As  they 
were  passing  along  over  the  sea,  they  determined  to  go  of  their 
own  will  on  a  wandering  pilgrimage,  and  leave  to  Providence 
the  direction  of  their  course ;  praying,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
carried  to  wherever  the  sixty  banished  couples  had  found  a 
resting  place.  They  then  ceased  to  work  or  direct  their  boat ; 
and  the  wind  carried  them  north-westwards,  into  the  ocean. 

The  legend  then  proceeds  with  a  fanciful  account  of  how 
they  were  driven  to  several  wonderful  islands,  some  inhabited, 
and  some  iminhabited.  In  some  they  were  received  with 
friendship,  in  others  with  hostility.  After  being  carried  to 
several  of  these  islands,  however,  the  wind  at  last  blew  them 
to  one,  in  which  there  was  an  immense  tree,  on  which  were 
perched  a  flock  of  beautiful  white  birds,  ^\ixh  a  chief  bird,  hav- 
ing a  golden  head  and  silver  wings.  This  great  bird  related 
to  them  the  history  of  the  world,  from  its  beginning ;  the  Birth 
of  Christ,  of  Mary  the  Virgin :  His  Baptism,  Passion,  and  Re- 
surrection;   as  well  as  His  coming  to  the  judgment.     And, 
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Of  the  relic 
called  the 
Cuilefadh. 


LKCT.  XY.  when  the  great  bird  had  conckided,  all  the  rest  lashed  their 
sides  with  their  wings,  until  the  blood  gushed  from  them,  out 
of  terror  of  the  day  of  judgment.  And  the  great  bird  gave 
one  of  the  leaves  of  the  foliage  of  this  great  tree  to  the  priests ; 
and  this  leaf  was  as  large  as  the  hide  of  a  great  ox ;  and  he 
ordered  them  to  carry  it  away,  and  lay  it  on  Saint  Colum 
Cilles  altar.  "  And  it  is  St.  Colum  Cilles  Cuilefaidh  at  this  day 
in  Cennanas  [or  Kells]". 

"  Sweet  was  the  music  of  these  birds",  continues  the  story, 
"  singing  psalms  and  canticles  in  praise  of  the  Lord,  for  they 
were  the  birds  of  the  plains  of  Heaven ;  and  the  leaves  or  body 
of  the  tree  upon  which  they  were,  never  decay.  And  the 
clerics  left  the  island,  and  were  driven  by  the  wind  to  another 
island ;  and,  as  they  were  approaching  the  land,  they  heard  the 
sweet  voices  of  women  singing;  and  immediately  they  re- 
cognized this  music,  and  said,  '  That  is  the  Sianan  [or  sweet 
plaintive  song]  of  the  Women  of  Erinn':  and,  having  come  to 
land,  they  were  joyfully  received  by  the  women,  who  spoke  to 
them  in  their  own  lano-uawe,  and  conducted  them  to  the  house 
of  their  chief,  who  told  them  he  was  the  chief  of  the  banished 
men  of  Erinn.     The  clerics  then  retm-ned  safely  home". 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  after  every  httle  prose  article,  in 
this  curious  piece  on  the  adventures  of  the  clerics,  the  incidents 
arc  summed  up  in  verse ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  whole  story  was  originally  written  in  verse.  The  tale  from 
wliich  I  have  abstracted  the  account  is  preserved  in  the  MS. 
H.  2.  16,  Library  of  T. CD. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  short  metrical  sum- 
mary of  this  legend,  there  is  no  mention  that  the  great  leaf,  or 
Cuilefadh,  was  placed  on  the  altar  of  St.  Colum  Cille  at  Kells ;  and 
from  this  circumstance  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  verse  is 
older  than  the  prose,  and  that  what  was  originally  a  short  nar- 
rative poem  was  at  a  subsequent  period  broken  up  and  interpo- 
lated with  a  prose  commentary.  That  this  was  done  some  time 
after  the  year  1090,  before  which  the  Cuilefadh  was  not  at 
Kells,  will  appear  quite  clear  from  the  following  curious  entry 
in  the  continuation  of  the  Annals  of  Tighernach  at  that  year. 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  XCIX.] 

"  1090.  The  sacred  relics  of  St.  Colum  Cille,  namely,  the 
Clog  na  High  [or  Bell  of  the  Kings],  and  the  Ctdlebaigh,  and  the 
two  gospels,  were  brought  from  Tirconnell,  and  seven  score 
ounces  of  silver ;  and  it  was  Aengus  O DomhnaUain  that  brought 
them  from  the  north". 

It  may  be  asked,  to  what  place  they  were  brought.     This, 
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I  think,  is  sufficiently  sliown  to  have  been  Kells  by  the  follow-  lect.  xv. 
ing  entry,  which  I  take  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^ 
at  the  year  1109 : —  called  the 

"  Oengus  0' Domhnaillai?i,  chief  spiritual  director  and  chief 
elder  of  St.  Colum  Cilles  people,  died  at  Kells". 

His  name,  likewise,  appears  as  a  witness  to  a  charter  of  land, 
in  an  entry  in  the  great  Book  of  Kells,  in  Trinity  College. 

The  Cuilefadh  of  St.  Patrick,  or  of  Armagh,  is  alluded  to  in 
the  Annals  of  the  FoLir  Masters,  at  the  year  1128,  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  young  priest  who  had  been  carrying  it  being 
killed  by  an  assault  of  the  O'Rourkes  of  Brief ne,  on  the  Comli- 
arba  or  Primate  of  Armagh,  when  returning  from  Connacht 
with  his  offerings. 

A  third  Cuilefadh  is  spoken  of  in  connection  with  another 
Saint, — Saint  EimJiin,  from  whom  the  modern  town  of  Monas- 
ter-evan  takes  its  name.  It  is  referred  to  in  a  vellum  MS.  of 
the  year  1463,  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (43.  6 ;  p.  17). 
[See  Appendix,  No.  C] 

Such  are  the  only  notices  of  this  unknown  object  that  I  am 
acquainted  with. 

The  DomJmach  Airgid  and  the  Cathach  may  be  assigned,  re-  of  various 
spectively,  to  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  centuries ;  and  in  every  point  Ld^MS. ' 
of  view  they  miist  be  regarded  as  objects  of  extraordinary  inte-  '''^'''^*' 
rest  and  great  archasological  value.     Several  similar  relics,  but 
of  a  less  considerable  antiquity,  still  exist  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  in  the  hands  of  different  owners.     There  are  also 
some  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

Several  forms  of  shrine  are  to  be  met  with ;  one  of  the  most  usual 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  square,  usually  flat,  box ;  another  resembles 
in  figure  the  outlines  of  a  church,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  beautiful 
little  shrine  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  Monsell,  M.P.,  now  de- 
posited in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  and  it  is 
to  this  latter  more  especially,  I  behove,  that  the  name  of  Domh- 
nach  appHes,  though  the  present  case  of  the  DomJmach  Airgid, 
as  we  have  seen  from  Dr.  Petrie's  description,  is  a  square  box. 

Of  the  other  enshrined  manuscript  relics  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  I  shall  only  mention  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable. 

"  Dioma's  Book",  an  illuminated  manuscript  of  the  gospels, 
made  by  a  scribe  of  that  name  (and  made  it  is  said  for  St.  Cro- 
nan  of  Roscrea,  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury), was  preserved  in  that  neighbourhood  till  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century.  This  reHc  is  now  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  wliich  also  possesses  another  shrine  and  book, 
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I.KCT.  XY.  those  namely  of  St.  Moling  of  Tigh  Moling  [now  St.  Mullins], 
_.     .         in  the  county  Carlow. 

Of  various  T>-n  i  ^     •  c^  c^        nr  i    •    >     '         i 

other  shriues      iiesicles   tlieso,    we  navc    the  slirine  oi  ot.  Molaise,  m  the 
relics.'  '       possession  of  Mr.  Charles  Haliday ;  another  shrine  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Earl  of  Dunraven ;  and  that  hno\vn  as  the  Mio- 
sach,  now  in  the  College  of  St.  Columba,  near  Dublin. 

The  Miosach  was  one  of  the  three  insignia  of  battle  which 
Saint  Cairnech  of  TuiUn  [now  Diilane,  near  Kells,  in  Mcath], 
ajDpointed  to  the  Clanna  JVeill,  '■'■  i.e.  to  the  clanns  o^  Conall 
and  of  Eoglian  [the  O'Donnells  and  O'Neills]  ;  the  other  two 
being  the  CatJiach  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  and  the 
Cloc  Phatraic  or  Bell  of  St.  Patrick.  [See  Appendix,  No.  CI., 
for  the  whole  passage  from  H.  2.  16.  T.C.D.]  The  word  Mio- 
sach means  literally  "  ]\Ionthly",  or,  "  of  Months";  and  the  relic 
was  probably  a  Calendar. 

Dr.  O'Connor,  in  the  Stowe  Catalogue,  describes,  and  gives  a 
plate  of,  a  shrine,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, but  now  amongst  the  inaccessible  treasures  of  Lord  Ash- 
burnham. 

A  shrine  and  manuscript  are  said,  by  the  same  authority, 
to  have  been  discovered  in  Germany  by  Mr.  Grace.  Dr. 
O'Connor  supposes  this  shrine  to  have  been  carried  to  the  Irish 
monastery  of  Ratisbon  by  some  of  those  Irish  ecclesiastics  who 
carried  donations  thither  in  1130  from  Torloch  O'Brien,  kmg 
of  Mmister,  as  stated  in  the  "  Chronicon  Ratisbonense",  or 
Chronicle  of  Ratisbon. 


Of  the  an- 
cient Reli- 
qnaries, 
Bells, 
Croziers, 
Crosses,  etc. 
still  pre- 
served to  us. 


Next  to  tliis  class  of  venerable  rehcs,  we  cannot  pass  without 
a  notice,  however  brief,  the  other  numerous  objects  of  ecclesi- 
astical art  which  have  come  do'wn  to  us,  such  as  Reliquaries, 
Bells,  Croziers,  Crosses,  etc.,  etc.  Many  of  these  articles  exhibit 
a  high  degree  of  skill  in  the  workmanship,  great  beauty  of 
design,  and  most  delicate  finish  of  all  the  parts. 

No  descriptions  would  be  adequate  to  convey  to  you  any  idea 
of  these  singularly  beautiful  remains  of  our  ancient  Irish  art. 
But,  fortvmately,  description  is  the  less  necessary,  as  in  the  rich 
collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  which  is  always  open 
to  the  public,  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  these  rehcs 
may  be  examined  at  leism-e  by  all  interested  in  antiquarian 
studies.  And  as  these  remains  are  of  value,  not  only  for  their 
own  intrinsic  excellence,  but  as  throwing  light  on  the  condition 
of  the  arts  in  Ireland  at  remote  and  but  little  known  periods ; 
and  as  they  likewise  often  furnish  valuable  testimony  of  the 
genuineness  of  our  manuscript  records,  which,  in  their  turn, 
may  be  so  eiFectually  employed  to  illustrate  the  history  and 
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uses  of  several  of  these  objects;  I   trust  that    many  of  mj  lect. xv. 
hearers,  especially  those  who  are  students  of  this  University,  ofthean- 
will  be  constant  visitors  to  that  great  Museum,  which,  indeed,  cientueu- 
must  henceforward  be  the  chief  school  for  the  genuine  study  of  Beu™"' 
Irisli  ecclesiastical  archaeology,  as  well  as  of  Celtic  antiquities  cros^^^'etc., 
in  general.  stiii  pre- 

■w  yr  1  •  n  -I  T  •  Ti  -n  ••      served  to  us. 

Many  beautiiul  and  ancient  reucs,  however,  stiil  remain  m 
private  hands ;  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  these  is 
tlie  Bell  of  St.  Patrick  with  its  magnificent  shrine,  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  and  which,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  is  actually  the  Finn  Faidheach,  or  "sweet- 
sounding",  that  was  once  used  by  the  Saint  himself,  and  which 
was  made  for  him  by  3Tac  Cecht,  one  of  liis  three  smiths. 

Another  Bell,  which  is  also  behoved,  and  not  without  reason, 
to  have  belonged  to  St.  Patrick,  is  in  the  choice  and  beauti- 
ful collection  of  Dr.  Petrie.  It  is  in  bronze,  and  not  enshrined. 
Mr.  Cooke  of  Birr,  also,  was  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  beauti- 
fully enshrined  bell,  known  as  the  Bearnan  Culann,  (or  the 
gapped  bell  of  St,  Culann,)  since  sold  by  him  to  the  British 
^luseum.  And  in  the  collection  of  the  same  gentleman  there  is  a 
bronze  bell,  which  he  states  to  have  been  found  in  the  holy  well 
o£  Lothra,  in  Ormond,  and  which,  there  is  grovmd  for  beheving, 
is  the  bell  which  Saint  Ruadlian  of  Lothra  rang  as  he  made  the 
circuit  of  Tara,  when  he  cursed  that  ancient  residence  of  the 
Irish  monarchs  in  the  sixth  century,  after  wliich  it  was  deserted. 

Many  other  bells  of  great  interest  and  antiquity  still  exist, 
the  history  of  which  is  scarcely  less  deserving  of  notice ;  but 
time  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  on  them  here. 

Several  shrines  and  reliquaries  also  remain.  The  chief  of  them 
are :  that  of  St.  Manchan  of  Liath  Mancliain  in  Westmeath ; 
that  of  St.  Maodhog,  which  belonged  to  the  O'Eiiaircs  of 
Breifne^  but  was  lately  in  the  possession  of  his  Grace  the  INIost 
Rev.  Dr.  Slattery,  late  Archbishop  of  Cashel ;  and  the  beautiful 
shrine  of  St.  Caillin,  now,  or  lately,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Petrie. 

Another  class  of  ancient  rehquaries  is  that  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  of  which  is  the  Lamh  Lachtain,  or  Shiine  of  the  Arm 
of  St.  LacJitain,  in  bronze,  inlaid  with  silver,  and  presenting 
four  exquisite  patterns  of  tracery  inlaid.  This  beautiful  reliquary, 
which  dates  from  tlie  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  has,  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  become  lost  to  Ireland,  and  passed  into  Enghsh 
hands.  A  somewhat  similar  reliquary,  but  not  of  the  same  ela- 
borate workmanship,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Down,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Denvir. 

Our  collections  of  antiquities  contain  several  beautiful  cro- 
ziers,  many  of  which  are  of  a  very  early  period.     Amongst 
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LKCT.  XV.  these  may  be  particularly  noticed  a  fragment  of  tlie  crozier  of 
ZT  Durrow,  wliich,  perhaps,  is  tlie  oldest  we  have,  and  which, 

cientiieii-  there  is  reason  to  believe,  belonged  to  St.  Colum  Cille  himself, 
Beu"*^^'  the  founder  of  the  church  of  Durrow ;  it  was  presented  by  hmi 
Crosses'' etc   ^^  Cormac,  liis  dear  friend  and  successor. 

still  pre-  '  One  still  older,  and  asserted  to  have  been  brought  into  Ire- 
land by  St.  Patrick,  existed  in  Christ  Church  in  this  city, 
till  the  year  1522,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  an  infuriated  mob. 
This  crozier  was  known  as  the  Bachall  losa,  or  Staff  of  Jesus, 
a  name  accounted  for  by  a  curious  legend  preserved  in  the  Tri- 
partite Life  of  the  Saint.  Under  this  name  it  is  constantly 
referred   to   in  ancient  Irish  writings.     [See  Appendix,  No. 

CIL]  ...  _         J  Wi 

A  very  ancient  crozier,  said  to  have  belonged  to  St.  Finn- 
bharr  (of  Termonbarry,  in  Connacht), — and  beheved  to  have 
been  made  by  Conlaedh,  the  artificer  of  St.  Brigid  of  Kildare, 
early  in  the  sixth  century, — is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  I  off 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  as  well  as  a  beautiful  crozier  of  about  the  |  Sain 
year  1120,  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  belonged  to  Clon- 
macnoise. 

In  the  collection  of  Dr.  Petrie,  so  often  alluded  to  before, 
there  are  some  very  beautiful  examples  of  croziers,  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  and  undoubtedly  of  very  high  antiquity.  There  |  pape 
is  also  one  in  the  possession  of  the  clergymen  of  Clongowe's  I  mtt 
Wood  College,  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  once 
the  crozier  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin.  ?   in  t' 

Passing  over  that  now  at  Lismore  Castle,  and  that  of  St. 
Blathmac,  and  others  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  most 
highly-finished  of  all  will  be  fovmd  to  be  that  now  the  property 
of  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster.    This  vel 

crozier  bears  a  GaedhHc  inscription,  wliich  identifies  it  with  the  in 

Church  of  Kells,  and  assigns  it  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  01 

century.  tivi 

Various  other  objects  of  great  interest, — as  the  Cross  of  Conga 
[Cong]  ;  the  Fiacail  Phadraig  (the  Tooth  of  St.  Patrick) ;  the 
Mias  Tighernain  (the  Paten  of  St.  Tighernan,  dug,  it  is  said,  |  Aca 
out  of  the  grave  of  that  saint  in  an  island  in  Loch  Conn,  and 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Knox  family,  of  the  county  of 
Mayo), — would  require  observation,  did  our  limits  admit  of  it.         !    le 

But  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  in  this  notice  of  our  anti-  Lb 

quarian  remains  I  mean  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  their  {  \\ 
great  importance,  and  the  aids  which  they  furnish  us  in  so  many 
ways  in  the  study  and  illustration  of  the  manuscript  remains  of  .  dn 
our  ancient  Gaedhlic  hterature,  and  more  especially  of  that  part  |  tk 
of  it  which  relates  to  early  Christian  times. 
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Ecclesiastical  MSS.  Of  the  Early  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Erinn.  Of  the 
Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick.  Of  the  contents  of  the  Leahhar  Mor  Duna 
Doighre,  now  commonly  called  the  Leahhar  Breac. 

We  come  now  to  the  ancient  books  and  compositions, — of  which 
we  still  have  so  great  a  number  remaining  in  the  Gaedhlic  lan- 
guage, some  of  them,  indeed,  of  extreme  antiquity, — relating  to 
sacred  and  ecclesiastical  subjects.  Amongst  the  most  important 
of  these  are  the  numerous  tracts  known  as  the  Lives  of  tlie 
Saints,  several  Martyrologies  and  Festologies,  and  many  works 
in  prose  and  verse  on  various  sacred  subjects. 

Of  the  curious  and  valuable  liistoric  tracts,  once  very  nume- 
rous, called  Lives  of  the  Saints,  we  have  still  left  to  us  a  good 
many.  Of  these,  some  are  written  on  velliun ;  and  some  on 
paper,  copied  from  ancient  vellum  books.  Amongst  those 
written  on  vellum,  we  have  three  lives  of  Saint  Patrick ;  namely, 
one  known  as  the  Tripartite  Life,  in  the  British  Museum ;  one 
in  the  MS.  commonly  called  the  Leahhar  Breac,  but  properly 
the  Leahhar  Mor  Duna  Doighre,  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ; 
and  a  third  in  the  Book  of  Lismore,  at  Lismore  Castle. 

Of  the  Lives  of  St.  Colum  Cille  we  have  also  three  written  on 
vellum,  namely,  one  in  the  same  Leahhar  Mdr  Duna  Doighre, 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  one  in  the  Book  of  Lismore ;  and 
O'Donnelfs  great  Life  of  his  Patron  Saint  and  illustrious  rela- 
tive, now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

Of  St.  Brigid  we  have  two  ancient  Lives  on  vellum ;  namely, 
one  in  the  same  Leahhar  Mor  Buna  Doighre,  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  one  in  the  Book  of  Lismore ;  there  is  another  on 
paper  (about  140  years  old)  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Of  St.  Senan,  of  Iniscathaigh  (now  called  Scattery  Island,  in 
the  Lower  Shannon),  there  is  a  Life  on  vellum  in  the  Book  of 
Lismore,  and  another  on  paper,  which  is  much  more  copious 
in  incidents,  in  my  own  possession.  This  latter  copy  was  made 
about  the  year  1720,  from  an  original  now  I  fear  lost,  by  An- 
drew Mac  Curtin,  a  native  of  the  county  of  Clare,  and  one  of 
the  best  Gaedhlic  scholars  then  living. 

i  *  See  note  at  p.  320. 

i  22  b 
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LECT.  XVI.       Of  St.  Finnen,  of  Clonard,  tliere  is  a  Life  on  vellum  in  the 

Book  of  Lismore. 
cient  Lives        Of  St.  Fiimchu,  of  Br{gohha7i7i,  in  tlie  county  of  Cork,  there 
of  Erinn!'"^^  IS  also  &  Life  on  vellum  in  the  Book  of  Lismore 

Of  St.  Ciaran,  of  Clonmacnois,  there  is  a  Life  on  velhun 
in  the  part  of  the  Book  of  Lismore  which  is  now  in  the  city 
of  Cork;  (see  atite,  p.  197). 

Of  St.  Mochua,  of  Balla,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  there  is  a 
Life  on  vellum  in  the  same  part  of  the  Book  of  Lismore. 

Of  St.  Caillin,  o^Fidhnaclia  (in  the  county  of  Leitrim),  there 
is  a  Life  on  vellum  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Of  St.  Ceallach,  the  son  of  Eoglian  Bel,  King  of  Con- 
nacht,  we  have  a  Life  on  vellum  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ; 
and  one  in  my  own  possession,  wliich  I  transcribed  some  years 
ago  from  an  ancient  vellum  manuscript,  the  property  of  James 
Marinus  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Dublin. 

Of  the  Life  of  St.  Moling,  of  Teach  Moling  (now  St.  Mullins, 
in  the  coimty  of  Carlow),  there  is  a  copy  in  my  own  possession, 
made  by  me  some  years  ago,  also  from  Mr.  Kennedy's  ancient 
vellmn  manuscript. 

Of  the  Life  of  St.  Brendan,  of  Clonfert,  there  is  a  copy  on 
vellum  in  the  part  of  the  Book  of  Lismore  which  is  now  in 
Cork. 

We  have  on  paper  in  Dublin,  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick  by  Joce- 
lyn,  of  St.  Brigid  of  Kildare,  and  of  St.  Colum  Cille;  the  Lives 
of  St.  Ciaran  of  Saighir  (in  the  King's  County) ;  St.  Declan 
of  Ardmore  (in  the  county  Waterford);  St.  Finan  of  Ard-Fi- 
nain  (in  the  comity  of  Tipperary) ;  St.  Finan  Cam  of  Cinn 
Eitigh  (in  the  King's  County);  St.  Finnbharr  of  Cork;  St. 
Mochiida  of  Raitliin  and  Lismore ;  St.  Maodhog,  or  Mogue,  of 
Fearna  Mhor,  or  Ferns  (in  the  county  of  Wexford)  ;  St.  Caemh- 
gJiin  (or  Kevin)  of  Gleann  da  Locha  (or  Glendaloch)  ;  St.  Mo- 
laisS  of  Damhinis  (or  Devinis  in  Loch  Erne) ;  and  of  St. 
Grellan  of  Cill  ChluainS  (in  the  county  of  Gal  way). 

We  have  in  Dublin, — in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  in  my 
possession, — copies  of  all  the  Lives  eniimerated  in  tliis  list ;  and 
there  is  in  the  British  Museum  another  collection  of  Lives  of 
Irish  Saints,  some  on  velhun,  and  some  on  paper. 

There  is  another  fine  collection  of  Lives  of  Irish  Saints  in  the 
Burgundian  Library  at  Brussels,  collected  by  the  venerable 
Friar  ]\lichael  O'Clery,  the  chief  of  the  Four  Masters,  about  the 
year  1627.  This  collection  consists  of  39  different  Lives,  among 
which  are  a  few  of  those  that  we  have  here. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  these  remarkable  tracts  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints  were  looked  upon  with  distrust  and 
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contempt  both  by  Protestant  and  Catbolic  writers  on  Irisli  His-  lect.  xvi. 
tory.      Even  Dr.  Lanio-an,   a  clear  and  able,  but  often  too  ^^^^ 

T     -^  .  .  .         .        i3.      '  ,      .        .      -  -,_.  .  Ofthean- 

dogmatic  writer,  m  his  Irish  Jiicciesiasticai  History,  never  misses  cient  Lives 
an  opportunity  to  scofF  at  the  venerable  Father  John  Colgan's  of  Erinn.*"  ^ 
credulity  m  gi^'ing  to  the  world,  in  his  Acta  Sanctorum  Hiber- 
nife,  a  few  of  these  Lives  in  their  original  simplicity  and  fidelity 
of  detail.  Dr.  Lanigan,  as  it  seems,  would  have  nothing 
pubhshed  but  what  might  seem  to  his  own  mind  demonstrably 
consistent  with  probability:  he  would  publish  no  legends  of 
miracles  and  wonders ;  and  he  would  give  no  view  of  the  social, 
pohtical,  and  religious  state  of  society  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  this  most  valuable  class  of  ancient  Irisli  writings. 
Dr.  Lanigan  would  expunge  from  these  tracts  everything  that 
was  repugnant  to  what  he  called  "reason";  thus  assuming  to 
himself  the  very  important  office  of  censor,  and  leaving  the 
world  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  he  decided  to  be  true  history. 

This  mode  of  treating  history  has  been  tried  by  several  writers 
and  in  several  countries.  Ancient  records  have  been  digested, 
the  thread  of  continuous  history  carried  down  from  time  to  time, 
unincumbered  by  collateral  details  of  fable,  and  all  fact  clothed 
in  legendary  form  rejected.  These  details,  having  the  brand  of 
"  worthlessness"  and  "  fiction"  stamped  on  them  by  some  great 
authority,  were  deemed  unworthy  of  examination,  and  in  course 
of  time  were  allowed  to  moulder  and  perish;  carrying  with 
them  into  oblivion,  however,  much  of  the  broad  plain  history 
of  the  ordinary  life  and  acts  of  the  great  body  of  the  world's 
inhabitants,  and  leaving  in  its  place  only  the  limited  picture 
of  the  world's  great  personages  and  rulers. 

Colgan  and  Keating,  both  of  them  Irish  priests,  have  been  of  the 
unmercifully  dealt  with  by  our  writers  of  the  last  two  hundred  oVcoi'lm 
years,  on  the  very  unfounded  assumption  that  both  these  truly  ^nd  Keating. 
learned  men  believed  themselves  everything  which  appears  in 
their  writings.  This  can  scarcely  be  called  a  fair  proceeding, 
when  we  remember  that  Keating  never  professed  to  do  more 
than  abstract  without  comment  what  he  found  before  him  in 
the  old  books ;  and  that  Colgan  had  not  promised  or  undertaken 
to  give  a  critically  digested  History  of  the  Lives  of  the  Irish 
Saints  at  all.  In  fact  Colgan,  like  Keating,  simply  undertook 
to  pubhsh  through  the  more  accessible  medium  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, the  ancient  lives  just  as  he  found  them  in  the  Gaedhlic 
And  it  would  be  more  becoming  those  who  have  drawn  largely 
and  often  exclusively,  on  the  writings  of  these  two  eminent 
men,  and  who  will  continue  to  draw  on  them,  to  endeavour  to 
imitate  their  devoted  industry  and  scholarship,  than  to  attempt 
to  elevate  themselves  to  a  higher  position  of  literary  fame  by 
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LECT.  XYT.  a  display  of  critical  pedantry  and  what  tliey  suppose  to  be  in- 
ofth  an  dependence  of  opinion,  in  scoffing  at  tlie  presumed  credulity  of 
cient  Lives    thoso  wliosc  labours  havc  laid  in  modern  times  tlie  very  crromid- 

of  tlie  Saints  l        f  t   •  i     i  •   i 

ofEiinn.       work  oi  Insn  history. 

But  what,  after  all,  is  the  reason  of  the  very  decided  attempt 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints ;  and  why 
are  they  condemned  as  the  contemptible  and  fabulous  produc- 
tions concocted  in  latter  ages,  that  they  are  often  siipposed  to  be  ? 
No  one  who  examines  for  liimself  can  doubt  that  many  holy 
men,  at  the  first  preaching  in  Erinn  of  the  glad  tidings  of  sal- 
vation by  Saints  Palladius  and  Patrick,  fovmded  those  coimtless 
Christian  churches  whose  sites  and  ruins  mark  so  tliickly  the 
surface  of  our  country,  even  to  this  day,  still  bearing,  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  conquest,  the  imchanged  names 
of  their  original  founders. 
Of  St.  Adam-      St.  Adamuau,  an  Irishman,  and  the  tenth  abbot  of  lona  after 
ofstcwwOT  Saint  Colum  Cille,  the  founder  of  that  great  seat  of  piety  and 
t'«"«J-  learning,  wrote  a  life,  in  Latin,  of  his  great  predecessor  and 

patron.  St.  Adamnan  died,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  in  the  year  703.  This  Life,  therefore,  must  have  been 
written  some  time  in  the  seventh  century,  say  in  about  three 
generations  after  the  death  of  Saint  Colum  Cille;  Father  Colgan 
has  pvdDlished  this  life  in  his  Trias  Thaumaturga,  and  althoTigh 
it  is  as  full  of  wonders  as  any  of  the  other  Lives,  yet  it  certainly' 
cannot  be  placed  in  a  list  of  lives  written  in  the  latter  ages.^^S 
Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the  acknowledged  fact  that  St.  Adam- 
nan  wrote  a  life  of  his  relative,  predecessor,  and  patron,  in  three 
generations,  at  most,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  is  sufficient 
authority  for  the  antiquity  of  the  practice  of  writing  or  compil- 
ing such  works,  at  this,  if  not  at  an  earlier  period.  And  as 
there  were  in  Erinn  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries, 
many  men  as  holy  and  almost  as  distinguished  in  their  lives  as 
St.  Colum  Cille,  and  as  the  churches  they  founded  continued 
to  be  occupied  and  governed  by  men  as  eminent  and  devoted 
as  St.  Adamnan,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  very 
ancient  Lives  of  St.  Brigid,  St.  Ciaran  of  Saighir,  St.  Ciaran 
of  Clonmacnois,  St.  Finnhharr  of  Cork,  St.  Fimien  of  Clonard, 
and  many  others,  were  written  by  their  immediate  successors  in 
their  respective  churches. 

The  idea  of  writing  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Erinn  first  ori- 
ginated, it  wovild  appear,  with  St.  Fiacc,  the  celebrated  poet, 
who  was  converted  by  St.  Patrick,  and  consecrated  the  first 

(46)  This  most  interesting  work  has  been  ably  edited,  since  the  above  Lecture 
was  delivered,  by  the  Eev.  W.  Reeves,  D.D.,  M.E.I. A.,  for  the  Irish  Archaso- 
logical  and  Celtic  Society. 
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Bishop  of  Leinster.     His  cliurcli  was  at  SleibhtS  (Sletty)  in  the  lect.  xvi. 
present  barony  of  Idrona  and  county  of  Carlow.     This  bishop  Q^^j^gj^^. 
Fiacc  wrote  a  metrical  life  of  his  great  patron  Patrick,  some  cient  Lives 
time  between  the  years  538  and  558  ;  within  which  period  Diar-  of  ErLn'!''^  * 
maid  Mac  Ferghusa  Cerrhheoil  reigned  as  Monarch  of  Erinn,  in  ^^fe^'/^st.'^ 
whose  time  Tara  was  ciu'sed  and  deserted, — a  fact  alluded  to  as  Patrick.) 
foretold  only  in  this  poem,  and  which  is  itself  an  illustration  of 
the  veracity  of  our  ancient  writers  in  this  respect.     [See  Ap- 
pendix, No.  CHI.] 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Tripartite  itself,  that  St. 
Patrick's  Hfe  and  miracles  were  collected  by  no  less  than  six 
different  writers,  not  including  Fiacc  of  Sleibhte;  among 
whom  were  St.  Colum  CilU  who  died  a.d.  592,  and  probably 
the  St.  Ultdn  who  died  a.d.  656.  We  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  the  Liber  Hymnorum  (a  composition,  I  behove,  of  the  tenth 
century  at  least),  that  the  Life  and  Acts  of  St.  Brigid  of  Kil- 
dare  were  collected  and  written  by  St.  Ultdn,  who  died, 
probably,  as  already  observed,  in  the  year  656. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  these  curious  narra- 
tives of  the  lives  and  acts  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  of  Ireland  should  have  come  down  to  our  time  in 
their  primitive  form,  or  without  occasional  expansions  of"  some 
simple  facts  into  fictions ;  but  that  the  miracles  and  wonderful 
works  ascribed  to  the  saints  are  mere  fables,  of  comparatively 
modern  times,  certainly  cannot  be  insisted  on,  since  we  find  the 
same  or  similar  acts  recorded  in  the  oldest  lives  of  St.  Patrick, 
St.  Brigid,  and  others,  as  in  those  which  might  be  called  later 
lives.  The  "Book  of  Armagh",  which  is  generally  believed  to 
be  as  old  as  the  year  807, — but  which,  I  conceive,  is  probably 
older  than  the  year  727, — this  very  ancient  book  contains  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  which  records 
some  wonderful  miracles  of  the  Saint,  which,  if  not  found  in 
such  ancient  authorities  as  this,  would  be  set  down  by  modern 
writers.  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  as  but  silly  inventions 
of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centvuies. 

To  the  truly  philosophical  writer  and  reader  the  Lives  of  our 
Saints  will  present  little  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  necessary 
condition  of  neglected  history  and  biography,  but  much  that  is 
valuable  as  presenting  a  clear,  and  I  doubt  not,  veritable  view  of 
the  actual  state  of  society  in  all  the  relations  of  domestic,  political, 
and  religious  life,  in  those  remote  ages  of  our  history ;  and  he  will 
scarcely  feel  called  upon  to  discuss  the  precise  time  at  which  the 
Almighty  withdi'ew  the  grace  of  miraculous  manifestations  from 
the  chosen  propagators  of  His  divine  law. 

When  foreign  invasion  and  war  had  cooled  down  the  fervid 
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LECT.  XVI.  devotion  of  the  native  chiefs,  and  had  distracted  and  broken  np 
the  long  established  reciprocity  of  good  offices  between  the 
cient  Lives  Cliurch  and  the  state,  as  well  as  the  central  executive  controlling 
of  Erinn?'"*^  powcr  of  the  nation,  the  chief  and  the  noble  began  to  feel  that  the 
lands  which  he  himself  or  his  ancestors  had  offered  to  the  Church 
might  now  with  little  impropriety  be  taken  back  by  him,  to  be 
applied  to  his  own  purposes,  quieting  his  conscience  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case.  When  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  did 
actually  come  to  pass,  during  and  after  the  Danish  wars,  it  was 
no  wonder  if  the  Airchinnechs  (or  "  Erenachs")  of  these  church 
lands,  who  were  seldom  if  ever  ecclesiastics,  were  induced  to 
take  up  the  lives  and  acts  of  their  patron  saints,  rccopy  them 
from  mouldering  tomes,  and  incorporate  with  the  old  text  fabu- 
lous incidents  of  fearful  struggles  between  the  original  patrons 
and  the  neighbouring  chiefs  of  his  day,  in  which  the  latter  were 
always  sure  to  come  off  worst.  I  do  not  say  that  incidents  of 
this  kind  were  not  found  in  the  very  oldest  of  these  lives,  but  I 
am  in  a  position  to  show  that  such  incorporations  were  actually 
made  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  and  even  later  centuries. 

But,  as  to  the  genuineness  and  antiquity  of  many  accounts 
of  real  miracles,  full  evidence  is  furnished  by  several  ancient 
works.  Thus,  the  Tripartite  Life  of  Saint  Patrick  contains  an 
account  of  one  which  we  find  copied  imperfectly  into  the  Book 
of  Armagh.  The  following  is  the  passage  which  relates  this 
curious  incident, — one  which  I  introduce  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration,  as  it  shows  how  even  a  very  old  work  may  be 
corrected  by  one  still  more  ancient.  [See  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  CIV.] 

"  One  time",  says  the  author  of  the  Tripartite,  "  that  St. 
Sechnall  [Secundinus] ,  of  Domhnach  Sechnaill  [now  Dun- 
shaughlin,  in  the  county  of  Meath]  went  to  Armagh,  Patrick 
was  not  there.  He  saw  Patrick's  servants  having  two  chariot 
horses  unyoked.  And  Sechnall  said :  It  were  fitter  to  give  these 
horses  to  Fiacc  the  bishop.  [The  reason  for  sending  the  chariot 
to  Fiacc  was,  according  to  the  Life,  because  he  had  a  painful 
sore  on  his  leg.]  Patrick  arrived  at  these  words,  and  heard 
what  was  said.  Patrick  then  yoked  the  horses  to  the  chariot, 
and  sent  them  forth  without  any  one  to  giiide  [or  take  charge 
of]  them ;  and  they  went  straight  to  St.  MocJitas  hermitage  in 
Louth,  where  they  stopped  that  night.  On  the  next  day  they 
came  to  Domhnach  Sechnall  [Dunshaughlin].  They  then  went 
to  cm  Aiisaille^  from  that  to  Cill  Monach,  and  from  that  to 
SUibhte  [in  Carlow],  to  Bishop  Fiacc  \ 

Now  this  legend  is  quite  intelligible  in  the  Tripartite,  but  in 
the  Book  of  Armagh  it  is  not  so.    And  the  latter  version,  I  tliink 
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it  not  improbable,  was  constructed  on  the  former  in  some  such  lect.  xvi. 
manner  as  that  I  have  above  indicated.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^. 

The  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  to  which  we  have  so  often  ent  Lives  of 
made  aUusion,  has  been  long  known  to  the  writers  on  Irish  ec-  Erin'n.""(The 
clesiastical  history,  through  Father  John  Colgan's  Latin  transla-  LTfe^oTst'^' 
tion  of  it  in  his  Trias  Thaumattu:ga,  published  at  Louvain  in  Patrick.) 
the  year  1647. 

After  this  publication,  the  original  tract  appears  to  have  been 
lost,  as  no  mention  of  Father  Colgan's,  or  of  any  other  copy  of 
it,  occurs  in  any  book  or  writing  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of,  nor 
did  I  ever  know  of  any  person  who  saw  it,  or  had  even  heard 
of  its  existence  since  Colgan's  time.  To  those — and  they  were 
many — who  had  faith  in  Colgan's  honesty,  the  total  disappear- 
ance of  this  most  important  tract  became  a  source  of  uneasi- 
ness ;  and  mth  others  an  idea  had  at  length  sprung  up,  though 
I  believe  not  publicly  expressed,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
Colgan,  in  his  translation,  had  done  justice  to  the  original,  and 
whether  he  had  not  left  out  many  things  that  might  vitiate  the 
authenticity  of  the  tract,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  religious  doc- 
trines expressed  and  implied  in  it.  This  state  of  uncertainty, 
however,  exists  no  longer,  as  an  ancient  copy  of  this  most 
ancient  and  important  tract  has  been  recently  discovered  by 
me  among  the  vast  literary  stores  of  the  British  Musemn. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1849,  I  was  summoned  over  to  give 
evidence  before  the  Public  Library  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  After  having  been  examined  on  two  successive 
days  before  that  body,  I  determined  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  the 
British  Museum,  which  I  had  never  before  seen ;  and  on  being 
properly  introduced  to  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  that  learned  and 
polite  officer  at  once  gave  me  the  most  free  access  to  the  Mu- 
seum collection  of  Irish  manuscripts.  Among  the  volumes  laid 
before  me,  my  attention  was  at  once  caught  by  a  thin  book  of 
large  quarto  size  in  a  brass  cover,  not  a  shrine,  but  a  mere  cover 
of  the  ordinary  shape  and  construction.  On  examining  this 
cover,  I  foimd  it  composed  of  two  plates  of  brass,  projecting 
nearly  half  an  inch  over  the  edges  of  the  leaves  at  the  front  and  I 

ends,  and  connected  at  the  back  by  a  pair  of  hinges,  thus  giving 
the  volume  perfect  freedom  of  openmg  on  a  principle  not  much, 
put  in  practice  by  ordinary  bookbinders.  Tbe  brass  was  rather 
clean,  and  had  a  modern  appearance.  The  plates  measiu"ed 
about  twelve  inches  in  length,  nine  in  breadth,  and  three- 
eighths  in  thickness.  The  front  plate  had  a  plain  cross  etched 
on  it  about  eight  inches  long,  with  arms  in  proportion.  I  im- 
mediately guessed  tliat  the  book  within  was  not  one  of  any 
insignificant  character,  and  I  hoped  indeed  that  it  might  be 
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LECT.  XVI.  some  one  of  tlie  many  ancient  works  wlaicli,  I  -vvell  knew,  had 
been  long  missing.    Full  of  expectation,  I  opened  tlie  voliune, 
i /en/uveTof  ^^^^  tlirew  my  eyes  rapidly  over  tlie  first  page;  from  which, 
the  Saints  of  thougli  mucli  soilcd  and  almost  illegible,  I  discovered  at  once 
'Tripartite'    that  I  had  comc  upon  a  life  of  St.  Patrick.     Being  well  ac- 
patricko*      quainted  with  all  the  Irish  copies  of  this  Life  known  to  exist 
here  at  home,  I  immediately  found  this  to  be  one  that  was  strange 
to  me,  and  it  at  once  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  a  copy  of  the  long- 
lost  Tripartite.      Under  this  impression,  I  called  for  Colgan'g 
Trias  Thaumaturga,  which  having  got,  I  at  once  proceeded 
to  a  comparison ;  and,  although  I  am  but  little  acquainted  with 
the  Latin  language,  I  soon  found  my  expectations  reahzed,  for 
it  was  unmistakeably  a  fine  old  copy  of  the  Tripartite  Life  of 
St.  Patrick.  The  Tripartite  occupied  originally  twenty  folios  or 
forty  pages  of  this  book ;  but  of  these,  the  second  and  sixth  folios 
were  cut  out  at  some  unknown  time  long  gone  by. 

The  volume,  besides  our  saint's  life,  contains  fragments  of 
two  ancient  liistorical  tales,  namely,  Fledh  Bricrinn,  or  Brickrin's 
Feast,  and  the  Tain  B6  Chuailgne,  mentioned  in  a  former  lec- 
ture ;  but  these  tracts  are  written  in  a  difierent  hand  fi-om  the 
Tripartite,  and  must  have  been  originally  part  or  parts  of  dif- 
ferent books. 

The  following  translation  of  a  notice  at  the  end  of  the  Tri- 
partite gives  the  precise  year  in  which  it  was  transcribed.  [See 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  CV.] 

"  The  annals  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  year  that  this 
life  of  Patrick  was  written,  were  1477;  and  to-morrow  night 
will  be  Lammas  Eve,  and  it  is  in  BaiU  an  Mhoimn  I  am.  It 
was  in  the  house  of  0'  Troiglitliigli  this  was  written  by  Domhnall 
Albanacli  C Troiglitliigli,  and  Deo  Gratias  Jesus". 

There  are  so  many  places  in  Ireland  called  by  the  name  of 
BaiU  an  Mlioinin  (that  is,  tlie  village  or  place  at  or  of  the 
Httle  bog),  that  it  would  be  impossible,  with  only  this  mere  ac- 
cident of  the  name,  to  identify  it.  The  O  Troiglitliiglis  were, 
ho"  ever,  originally  natives  of  the  county  of  Clare,  either  in  or 
near  Corcomroe ;  and  they  were  a  clann  of  some  note  at  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  that  district,  as  appears  from  an 
entry  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  ]\Iasters,  at  the  year  1002 : 

"  Concliohhar,  the  son  of  Maelseclilainn,  lord  of  Corcomroe, 
and  Aiclier  0'  Troiglitliigli,  with  many  others,  were  slain  by  the 
men  of  UmlialV\ 

This  Concliohliar,  son  of  Ifaelsecldainn,  was  the  founder  of 
the  family  name  of  O'Conor  of  Corcomroe. 

With  the  former  history  of  this  volume  we  are  quite  un- 
acquainted.   We  only  know  that  it  passed  from  us  some  twenty- 
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five  years  ago,  in  tlie  line  collection  of  Gaedhlic  MSS.,  sold  by  lect.  xyi. 
Mr.  James  Hardinian  to  the  British  Museum;  and  that  it  forms  oftheanci- 
No.   93,   Eo-erton,  in  Mr.  Hardiman's  catalogue,  where  it  is  ent  Lives  of 
set  down  as,  "  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  and  other  legends  and  his-  Eiinn.  (The 
torical  tracts  on  vellum  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centimes".  ij^'oTst.*^ 
The  antiquity  of  this  Life,  in  all  its  parts,  may  be  well  under-  I'a'tiick.) 
stood  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  middle  ages,  it  required  an  in- 
terlined gloss,  by  the  most  learned  masters,  in  order  to  make  it 
intelligible  to  their  pupils  and  to  other  less  learned  readers.     I 
have  myself  fortunately  recovered  an   ancient  coj)y  of  those 
glossed  passages  (in  MS.  H.  3.  18.  T.C.D.),  by  which  I  am 
enabled  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  antiquity  of  the  text,  which 
it  has  not  perhaps  fallen  to  the  lot  of  other  Gaedhlic  scholars  to 
do.     The   antiquity   of  the  tract  may  be   also   inferred  from 
Michael   O'Clery's   introduction   to    his    Glossary    of  obsolete 
Gaedhlic  words,   published  in  Louvain  in  the  year  1643,  in 
which  he  classes  the  old  Life  of  St.  Patrick  with  several  other 
ancient  tracts  which  required  explanations ;  explanations  which 
it  had  received  from  various  eminent  scholars,  even  down  to  his 
own  time :  indeed  any  one  intimately  conversant  with  ancient 
Gaedhlic  writings  will  perceive  at  once  that  this  tract  is  one  of 
great  antiquity.    This  Life  is  written  with  frequent  alternations 
of  Gaedhlic  and  Latin  sentences,  the  latter  sometimes  explained 
by  the  former ;  but,  generally,  the  narration  continues  on  through 
both. 

There  can  be  Httle  doubt  that  the  short  sketch  of  St, 
Patrick's  life,  written  into  the  Book  of  Armagh,  was  taken 
from  this  tract,  for  some  reason  that  we  cannot  now  discover ; 
and  there  can  be,  I  think,  as  little  doubt  that  the  annotations  of 
Tirechan  on  St.  Patrick's  Life,  found,  in  Latin,  in  the  same 
Book  of  Armagh  (and  which  Tirechan  says,  he  obtained  from 
the  books  and  from  the  lips  of  his  predecessor,  St.  Ultan,  whose 
disciple  he  was,  and  who  died,  probably,  a.d.  656), — there  can 
be  Httle  doubt,  I  say,  that  these  notes  were  taken,  so  far,  from 
St.  Ultan's  written  Life  of  our  apostle,  as  well  as  from  his  verbal 
account  of  some  information  obtained  or  remembered  by  him 
after  the  compilation,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  present  tract,  of 
our  saint's  life  and  acts.     [See  Appendix,  No,  CVL] 

I  have  said  that  I  do  not  know  of  the  existence,  at  joresent, 
of  any  other  copy  of  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St,  Patrick,  besides 
that  which  I  had  thus  myself  the  good  fortime  to  identify  in  the 
British  Museum ;  but,  in  Colgan's  time,  there  were  three  copies 
of  this  life,  "  the  author  of  which",  says  Colgan,  "  as  it  would 
appear,  was  St.  Eimliin,  or  Evin" — [Colgan,  vol.  ii.  p.  169]. 
I  shall  here  quote  what  he  says  of  those  MSS. 
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LECT.  xYi.       "  We  give  tliis  life",  says  Colgan,  "  from  three  very  ancient 
.    Gaedhlic  MSS.,  collated  with  each  other,  and  divided  by  its 

Of  the  anci-  ,.  .'  .,  .,  ^  n        i   j. 

ent  Lives  of  author  mto  three  parts,  with  a  triple  pretace,  one  prenxed  to 
Er?nn'!"\The  cach ;  Concerning  the  fidelity,  the  authority,  and  the  integrity, 
'Ti'^Pf  "f    as  well  as  the  author,  of  which  we  shall  inform  the  reader  in 

Life  of  St.  .  '. 

Patrick.)       the  lollowmg  observations : 

"  The  first  thing  that  is  to  be  observed  is,  that  it  has  been 
written  by  its  first  author,  and  m  the  aforesaid  manuscript,  partly 
in  Latin,  partly  in  Gaedhlic,  and  this  in  very  ancient  language, 
almost  impenetrable,  by  reason  of  its  very  great  antiquity ;  ex- 
hibiting, not  only  in  the  same  chapter,  but  also  in  the  same  fine, 
alternate  phrases,  now  in  the  Latin,  now  in  the  Gaedlilic  tongue. 

"  In  the  second  place,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  fife,  on  ac- 
comit  of  the  very  great  antiquity  of  its  style,  which  was  held  in 
much  regard,  used  to  be  read  in  the  schools  of  our  antiquarians 
in  the  presence  of  their  pupils,  being  elucidated  and  expoimded 
by  the  glosses  of  the  masters,  and  by  interpretations  and  obser- 
vations of  the  more  abstruse  words ;  so  that,  hence,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  some  words  (which  certainly  did  happen) 
from  these  glosses  and  observations  gradually  crept  into  the 
text,  and  thus  brought  a  certain  colour  of  newness  into  this  most 
ancient  and  faithful  author;  some  things  being  turned  from 
Latin  into  Gaedhlic,  some  abbreviated  by  the  scribes,  and  some 
altogether  omitted".  ******* 

"  Fourthly",  he  says,  "  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  of  the  three 
manuscripts  above  mentioned,  the  first  and  chief  is  from  very 
ancient  vellums  of  the  O'Clerys,  antiquarians  in  Ulster;  the 
second,  from  the  O'Deorans  in  Leinster ;  the  third,  taken  from 
I  know  not  what  codex :  and  that  they  difix3r  from  each  other  in 
some  respects ;  one  relating  more  diffusely  what  is  more  close 
in  the  others ;  and  one  relating  in  Latin  what  in  the  others 
was  told  in  Gaedhlic ;  but  we  have  followed  the  authority  of  that 
which  relates  the  occvuTcnces  more  diffusely  and  in  Latin". 

Colgan  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  question  of  the  author- 
ship of  this  Life  of  the  Saint. 

He  considers  it  as  certain  that  the  author  was  by  birth  a  native 
of  Erinn,  and  by  profession  a  monk  or  priest.  That  he  was  a  native 
of  Erinn  he  considers  proved  by  his  exact  and  singular  skill  not 
only  in  the  native  tongue,  but  also  in  the  proper  names  of  men, 
places,  families,  and  territories.  He  believes  that  the  author  flour- 
ished before  the  end,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
and  that  he  was  St.  Eimliin  (Evin),  who,  Jocehnus  (cap.  186) 
says,  wrote  the  acts  of  St.  Patrick,  partly  in  the  Latin,  partly  in 
the  Gaedhlic  tongue.  As  to  the  age  or  time  in  which  the  writer 
flourished,  Colgan  draws  several  very  ingenious  arguments  from 
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tKe  internal  evidences  in  the  work  itself.  The  chief  of  these  rest  lect.  xvi. 
on  passages  in  which  it  is  implied  that,  at  the  period  in  which  they  ^^  ^^^  ^^^._ 
were  written,  certain  individuals,  the  dates  of  whose  deaths  we  ent  Lives  of 

_  .  ,'         1         ,  1  .  .  •      j1  •     J.1  tlie  Saints  ot 

can  refer  with  tolerable  certainty  to  some  time  m  the  sixth  cen-  Erinn.   (The 
tur}^  were  then  living.     Thus  we  find  the  following: — "  There  ilfe^'oTsL 
is  in  that  place  a  town  called  Brettan,  wliere  Loarn  is  [est]  Patrick.) 
Bishop".     Again: — "Patrick  came  to  the  Church  of  Donoch- 
more,  where  Munca  is  Bishop".     In  another  place  he  says : — 
*'  But  this  son  of  Milco  is  Bishop  Guasactus,  who  is  to-day  [lio- 
die]  at  Granard  in  the  territory  of  Carbry".     Again,  speaking 
of  St.  Fiacc,  he  observes:  "  But  no  one  of  them  rose  up  to  the 
servant  of  God,  except  DubJithach  OLugair,  arch-poet  of  the 
king  and  kingdom ;  and  one  young  man  of  his  disciples,  who 
is  to-day  [hodie]  in  the  church  of  SleibhW^  [Sletty.] 

As  far  as  internal  evidence  can  go,  these  passages,  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  genuine,  which  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  cer- 
tainly seem  to  imply  that  the  writer  lived  in  the  times  of  which 
he  speaks.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  mode  of 
speaking  in  the  present  tense,  used  by  distinguished  ecclesiastics 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centmies,  continued  to  be  used  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  notes  upon  the  Festology  of 
Aengus  CeiU  De,  though  tliat  work  itself  was  written  but  shortly 
before  the  year  798. 

For  myself,  I  can  see  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  any  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  acts  of  so  remarkable  a  personage  as 
St.  Patrick  were  committed  to  writing,  and  that  probably  by 
more  than  one  person,  during  his  own  lifetime,  and  by  several 
hands  in  the  periods  immediately  subsequent  to  it.  And 
when  a  work  narrating  the  acts  of  the  saint's  life  is  handed 
down  to  our  times,  accompanied  by  a  very  ancient  tradition, 
and  also  by  written  testimony  of  its  authenticity  from  a 
very  remote  period,  I  cannot  see  how  we  are  warranted  in 
rejecting  it  as  spurious,  or  in  presuming  that,  at  least,  the 
basis  or  framework  of  the  narrative  is  other  than  what  it 
purports  to  be. 

Colgan,  in  summing  up  his  evidence  about  the  Tripartite, 
quotes  the  passage  from  JoceHnus,  in  which  that  writer  says, 
that  St.  Eimhin  (Eviii)  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Patrickj  partly  in 
Latin,  partly  in  Gaedhlic,  and  distinguishes  this  life  from  those 
by  Saints  Benignus,  Mel,  Luman,  and  Patrick  Junior.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that,  at  the  time  in  which  Jocelyn  wrote — 
namely,  the  year  1185,  it  was  believed  that  a  life  of  St.  Patrick 
then  existed,  which  had  been  written  by  St.  Eimldn  (Evin). 
Colgan  says  that  he  behoves  the  copies  wliich  he  used  were 
,  essentially  the  same  as  that  seen  by  Jocelyn. 
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LECT.  XVI.       As  to  the  objections  wliicli  may  be  tu-ged  that  St.  Eimhin 
-, ,,        .    could  not  be  the  autbor  of  the  Tripartite,  on  the  ground  that 

Of  the  anci-      ,  .       ,   .      .  ,  .  p  o      -r»       •    i  )         •        i  ^ 

ent  Lives  of  there  are  cited  m  it,  as  the  writers  oi  ot.  Jratrick  s  miracles,  the 

Erhin'!"^(Th'e  naiues  of  St.  Colum  Cille,  St.  Ultan,  St.  Aileran  or  Eleran  the 

Life^o"st."    Wise,  St.  Adamnan,  St.  Ciaran  oi BelachDuin,  St.  Colman,  and 

Patrick.)       others,  who  Hved  after  the  time  of  Eimhin  (Evin),  while  St. 

Eimhin  himself  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  he  oiFers  a  very  obvious 

explanation — that  the  passages  in  which  they  are  mentioned 

are  interpolations. 

It  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  additions  were  made,  at 
various  times,  by  the  different  scribes,  or,  as  we  may  call  them, 
editors,  through  whose  hands  the  original  passed;  or  that  the 
assertion  has  reference  to  lives  compiled  by  those  writers  after 
St.  Eimhin,  each  absorbing  in  his  own  edition  all  that  had 
been  written  by  his  predecessor,  (such  indeed  the  Tripartite  in 
.its  present  form  appears  to  be) ;  or,  possibly,  St.  Eimhin s  Life 
had  not  been  accessible  to  the  compiler. 

As  far  as  my  judgment  and  my  acquaintance  with  the  idiom 
of  the  ancient  Gaedlilic  lanofuasfe  will  bear  me,  I  would  ascree  in 
Father  Colgan's  deductions  from  the  text  of  the  Tripartite ;  but 
I  cannot  get  over  the  fact  that  compilers  of  the  seventh  century 
are  mentioned  in  the  tract  itself.  It  is  curious,  however,  that 
John  O'Connell,  of  Kerry,  who  wrote  a  long  poem  on  the 
History  of  Ireland  about  the  year  1650,  refers  to  "  St.  Eimhin  s 
Life  of  St.  Patrick",  and  thus  supplies  us  with  an  additional 
authority  in  favour  of  Colgan's  opinion. 

The  first  of  the  three  parts  gives  an  account  of  St.  Patrick's 
parentage,  captivity,  education,  arrival  in  Erinn,  and  mission 
to  his  former  master  in  Ulster,  his  return  to  Tara,  and  conflict 
with  king  Laeghaii'es  Druids,  etc. ;  and  the  part  ends  with 
those  remarkable  words,  as  if  the  atithor  had  preached  as  well 
as  written  the  tract:  "  The  miracles  will  be  only  related  so  far 
this  day".     [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CVIL] 

The  second  part  describes  the  saint's  journey  into  Connacht, 
and  his  return  by  Ulster,  north  and  east,  after  an  absence  of 
seven  years ;  and  it  ends  with  the  same  words  as  the  first:  "  The 
miracles  will  be  only  related  so  far  this  day". 

The  third  part  describes  the  saint's  mission  and  travels  into 
Leinster  and  Munster,  with  his  return  and  death  at  Armagh. 
[See  observations  on  the  opening  passage  of  this  third  part,  in 
Appendix,  No.  CVIIL] 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Father  Colgan  did  not  live  to 
pubHsh  his  Life  of  St  Eimhin,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Tri- 
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partite  Life  of  St.  Patrick ;  however,  as  he  has  fortunately  given  lect.  xvi. 
us  his  festival,  the  22nd  of  December,  we  are  able  to  identify  „.,, 
him  and  estabhsh  his  period.  ent  Lives  of 

In  the  Festology  of  Aengus  CeilS  De  (or  the  Culdee),  we  Eihin?'"(Ti"e 
find  that  writer,  at  the  22nd  of  December,  beseeching  the  in-  Life^oTst.*^' 
tercession  of  St.  Eimhin,  "the  white"  or  "  fair",  from  the  banks  Patrick.) 
of  the  river  Barrow.  Now,  the  saint  Eimliin  from  the  brink 
of  the  river  Barrow,  was  JEimhin,  the  founder  of  the  original 
chinch  or  monastery  of  Mainister  Eimhin  [now  Anglicized 
Monasterevan],  on  the  brink  of  the  Barrow,  in  the  Queen's 
County.  This  St.  Eimldn  was  a  Munsterman,  and  one  of  the 
four  saintly  sons  ofEoghan,  son  o£  Murchadh,  son  of  3Iuiredhach, 
son  of  Diarmaid,  son  of  Eoghan,  son  of  Ailill  Flann  Beg^  son 
of  Fiaclia  Muillethan,  son  of  Eoghan  M6r,  son  of  Oilioll  Oluim, 
king  of  Munster,  who  died  a.d.  234.  Eimhin  was  thus  the 
ninth  in  generation  from  Oilioll  Oluim,  which,  by  allowing 
thirty  years  to  a  generation,  will  make  270  years.  This,  added 
to  the  year  234,  in  which  Ailill  died,  will  bring  us  down  to  the 
year  504,  in  which  year,  then,  this  St.  Eimhin  was  probably 
living ;  so  that  he  had,  very  probably,  seen  and  conversed  with 
St.  Patrick,  who  had  died  only  eleven  years  before  this  time, 
or  in  493. 

Admitting,  however,  that  the  Tripartite  Life  of  our  saint  was 
compiled  by  St.  Eimhin,  it  must  be  evident  to  any  one  that  he 
could  not  have  had  full  personal  cognizance  of  all  the  incidents 
in  the  saint's  career  which  are  introduced  into  the  work.  He 
must  have  had  the  assistance  of  persons  who  had  attended 
Patrick  in  his  various  missionary  travels.  And  his  dividing  the 
work  into  three  parts,  each  beginning  with  an  appropriate  in- 
troduction, and  apparently  read  at  fixed  periods, — all  this  would 
seem  to  show  that,  whoever  the  writer  was,  the  life  was  written 
and  collated  at  intervals  of  a  year  or  periods  of  greater  length. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  Httle  doubt  that  the  lives  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Colicm  Cille,  Ultan,  Adamnan,  and  others, 
were  primarily  drawn  from  this  compilation,  and  expanded  by 
the  addition  or  incorporation  of  local  information,  which  escaped 
the  original  collector  or  compiler. 

In  our  present  limits  we  cannot  go  farther  into  the  considera- 
tion of  this  very  ancient  and  important  branch  of  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  Gaedhlic  literature,  which  we  have  comprised  under 
the  general  name  of  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Erinn.  The  most  re- 
markable of  them  is,  without  doubt,  the  Tripartite  hfe  of  our 
great  apostle,  whose  antiquity  and  authority  we  have  been  just 
discussing.  But  many  others  of  great  interest,  and  also  bearing 
evidences  of  great  antiquity,  remain  for  consideration  at  a  fu- 
ture occasion. 
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LECT.  xvr. 

Of  the  con- 
tents of  the 
Leabhar 
M6r  Vuna 
Doighri, 
called  the 
Leabhar 
Breac, 


We  now  turn  to  anotlier  class  of  religious  compositions  in  tlie 
Gaedhlic  language ;  and  of  these  the  chief  collection  is  to  be 
found  in  the  great  volume  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  L/eahliar  Breac. 

We  have  in  the  course  of  these  lectures  often  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  an  ancient  Gaedhlic  MS.,  generally  called  Leahhar 
Breac,  or  Speckled  Book,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy;  and  as  it  is  in  itself  a  composition 
of  great  interest  and  importance,  and  as  we  shall  often  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  it  in  future  lectures,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
brief  general  notice  of  it  will  be  appropriate  here. 

The  proper  name  of  this  book  is  Leahhar  Mor  Duna  Boighre, 
or  the  great  book  of  Bun  Boighre. 

Bun  Boighre  was  the  name  of  a  place  on  the  Galway  side  of 
the  river  Shannon,  some  distance  below  the  present  town  of 
Athlone,  where  the  great  literary  family  of  the  Mac  jEgans 
had,  from  time  immemorial,  kept  schools  of  law,  poetry,  and 
literature.  This  book  appears  to  have  been  written  by  some 
member  of  that  learned  family  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
centu.ry.  It  is  not  a  transcript  of ^ny  one  book,  but,  as  will  be 
seen,  a  compilation  from  various  ancient  books,  preserved  chiefly 
in  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Connacht,  Munster,  and 
Leinster ;  such  as  Mainister  ua  g-Cormaie  (or  Abbey  Gormacan, 
in  the  coimty  Galway) ;  Leacaoin,  in  Lower  Ormond ;  Cluain 
Sosta  (Clonsost)  in  the  Queen's  County ;  Clonmacnois,  etc. 

The  volume  is  written  in  a  most  beautiful  style  of  penman- 
ship, on  fine  large  folio  vellum.  The  contents  are  all,  with  one 
exception,  of  a  religious  character,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  in  the 
purest  style  of  Gaedhlic.  Many  of  the  tracts  are  translations 
and  narratives  from  the  Latin.  Among  these  are  found  a  Scrip- 
ture narrative  from  the  Creation  to  Solomon;  the  birth,  life, 
passion,  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord;  and  the  lives,  and  man- 
ner of  death  of  several  of  the  apostles ;  various  versions  of  the 
finding  of  the  Cross,  etc.  There  are  besides  these  several  pieces 
ancient  sermons  or  homilies  for  certain  days  and  periods  of  the 
year — such  as,  sermons  for  Lent,  Palm  Sunday,  Easter  Sunday, 
Pentecost,  on  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  others  of 
a  similar  kind.  In  these  sermons  the  Scripture  text  is  always 
given  in  Latin,  and  then  freely  and  copiously  expounded  and 
commented  on  in  pure  Gaedhlic;  and  in  the  course  of  these 
expositions  various  commentators  are  often  mentioned  and 
quoted.  Besides  these  sermons,  there  are  many  small  tracts  on 
moral  subjects,  illustrative  of  the  divine  teachings  of  our  Lord. 
St.  SechnalVs  Hymn,  in  praise  of  his  uncle  St.  Patrick,  is  also 
to  be  found  there ;  as  Avell  as  the  celebrated  Altus  of  St.  Colum 
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'le;  a  Lorica  by  Gildas    (who  is  believed  to  liave  been  a  lect.  xvr. 

son  saint) ;  etc.,  etc.  .,^,^        y,r>     t.^      ofthecou- 

A.mong  the  original  Irish  tracts  m  the  Leahliar  Mor  Duna  tents  of  the 
ighre,  are  fornid  Pedigrees  of  the  Irish  Saints,  compiled  it  is  ji6r  Mna 
ieved  by  Aemjus  CeiUDe,  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  eaijfd'tl'ie 
well  as  his  celebrated  Litany  of  the  Irish  Saints ;  ancient  ^^.^^'^'"' 
tracts  of  the  Lives  of  Saints  Patrick,  Colum  CilU,  and  Brigid 
Kildare ;  a  curious  historical  legend  of  Cathal  Mac  Finghidne^ 
Lg  of  Munster  in  the  eighth  century,  of  Mac  Conglinne,  the 
!t,  and  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Finnbarr's  monastery  at  Cork ;  the 
j'tyrology  ofAeugus  CeiU  D6,  written  chiefly  at  Tamhlacht  (or 
llacht,  in  the  county  of  Dublin),  before  the  year  798  ;  ancient 
)ies  and  expositions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Com- 
ndments ;  ancient  rules  of  discipline  of  the  religious  order  of 
•  CeilicUie  De,  vulgarly  called  Culdees ;  ancient  Litanies  and 
iurgies,  monastic  Rules,  Canons,  sacred  Loricas,  and  countless 
er  articles  of  the  same  tendency, — among  them  an  ancient 
e  and  law  for  the  observance  of  Smiday,  or  the  Lord's  day. 
e  Leahhar  Mor  Duna  Duighre  contains  also  a  Life  of  Alex- 
ler  the  Great,  remarkable  as  being  copied  from  the  ancient 
ok  of  the  celebrated  St.  Berchdn  of  Cluain  Sosta  (or  Clon- 
t),  who  flourished  so  early  as  in  the  seventh  century. 
But  to  enter  into  more  minute  details  of  the  contents  of  tliis 
ions  and  important  volume,  woidd  carry  me  beyond  my  pre- 
t  purpose,  nor,  indeed,  I  may  add,  is  it  competent  for  a  lay- 
n  to  deal  with  them  in  any  but  a  very  general  manner, 
mpiled,  as  it  was,  from  many  and  most  ancient  sources,  the 
abhar  Mor  Duna  Doighre  is  the  most  important  repertory  of 
:  ancient  ecclesiastical  and  theological  writings  in  existence ; 
i  it  is  not  by  any  means  our  only  resource  for  varied  and 
uable  information  on  these  subjects. 

Besides  the  Martyrology  of  Aengus,  contained  in  this  volume, 
have  the  Martyrologics  of  Marianus  Gorman ;  the  Martyr- 
gy  of  Tamldaclit  (or  Tallacht) ;  the  Martyrology  of  Cathal 
icGuire,  now  at  St.  Isidore's  in  Rome ;  and  the  Martyrology 
Donnegall,  compiled  by  the  Four  Masters. 


Some  of  my  young  friends,  for  whose  special  instruction  in  of  tiie  study 

:se  matters  I  am  honoured  with  a  chair  in  this  University,  may  eut'''ji'a'r^yr- 

■e  ask,  what  is  the  use  or  benefit  of  examining'  and  studvinof  bogies;  and 

:se  ancient  tracts,  which  we  call  Martyrologics  ?     This  is  a  siasticai 

3Stion  which  may  be  answered  in  a  few  words.      Passing  GaedWic.  '^ 

3r  altogether  for  a  moment  the  value  of  such  studies  in  a  I 

igious  point  of  view,  we  shall  take  them  at  their  mere  anti-  ' 

arian  or  their  purely  historical  value. 

23  ' 
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cvr. 


on- 
the 


LKCT.    XVI. 

Of  the  study 
of  the  anci- 
ent '  Jlartyr- 
ologies'  and 
other  Eccle- 
siastical 
MSS.  in  the 
Gaedhlic. 


And  we  may  positively  affinn,  that  it  is  totally  impossible  to 
know,  to  imderstand,  or  to  write,  cither  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Erinn,  without  a  deep  and  thorough  acquaintance 
with  those  yet  unpiiblished  and  unexplored  documents.  Tliis 
is  felt  and  acknowledged  by  several  writers  and  historic  inves- 
tigators of  our  day.  So  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting, 
that  until  these  national  remains  are  thoroughly  examined  by 
competent  and  well-qualified  persons,  we  shall  have  no  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  history  of  our  country  worthy  of  the  name.  But 
even  as  a  matter  of  individual  pride  and  gratification,  indeed  as 
a  matter  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  could  tliere  be  anytlaing  more 
agreeable  to  a  cultivated  mind  than  to  know  the  origin  and  liis- 
tory  of  those  countless  monuments  of  the  fervid  piety  and  devo- 
tion of  our  primitive  Christian  forefathers,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  ruined  church  and  tower,  the  sculptured  cross,  the  holy 
well,  and  the  commemorative  name  of  almost  every  townland 
and  parish  in  the  whole  island  ?  Few  out  of  the  many  thou- 
sands who  see  those  places  and  hear  their  names  know  any- 
tliing  whatever  of  their  origin  and  history;  and  yet  there  is 
not  one  of  them  whose  origin  and  history  are  not  well  pre- 
served, and  accessible  to  those  who  will  but  qualify  themselves 
to  become  acquainted  with  them,  by  a  proper  study  of  the  rich 
and  venerable  old  language  in  which  they  are  recorded. 

Besides  these  martyrologies,  and  the  many  tracts  on  ecclesi- 
astical subjects  preserved  in  the  Leabhar  M6r  Duna  Doighre, 
you  can  scarcely  open  an  ancient  Gaedhlic  manuscript  without 
meeting  one  or  more  pieces  in  prose  or  verse,  illustrative  of  the 
great  principles,  particular  doctrines,  and  moral  appKcation  of 
the  Christian  reHgion,  as  brought  hither  from  Rome,  and 
preached  and  established  in  Erinn  by  St.  Patrick,  in  perfect 
connection  with,  and  submission  to,  the  never-failing  Chair  of 
St>  Peter. 


Mine  is  indeed  but  a  poor  attempt  at  placing  before  you  a 
view  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  this  important  class  of  our 
ancient  writings ;  but  it  ought  to  be  sufficient,  in  consideration 
of  the  natural  duty  that  every  man  owes  to  himself,  to  his 
country,  and  to  his  race,  to  induce  a  more  general  and  profomrd 
acquaintance  with  these  long-neglected  sources  of  om-  History. 


LECTURE  XVIT. 

[Delivered  July  10,  1856. J 

;cLEsiASTiCAL  MSS.  (contiiiued).  Of  the  early  Ecclesiastical  Writings  in  the 
Gaedhlic  language.  Of  the  Books  of  Pedigrees  of  the  early  Saints  of  Eriiin. 
Of  the  Martyrologies  and  Festologies.  The  Sultalr  na  Rnnn.  The  Mar- 
tyrology  of  Mariauus  O'Gorman.  The  Martyrology  of  Tdmhlacht.  The 
Felire,  or  Festology,  of  Aengus  Ceile  De.     Of  the  Canon  of  Fothadh. 

HE  still  existing  materials  for  our  ecclesiastical  history  are  not, 

id  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be,  as  ample  as  those  of  the  civil 

story  of  the  country ;  because  the  causes  which  led  to  the  ne- 

ect,  destruction,  or  dispersion  of  both,  affected  the  former  more 

:verely.     From  the  year  1170  to  the  year  1530,  this  country 

as  engaged  in  an  incessant  war  for  its  civil   independence 

gainst  a  powerful  and  perfidious  foreign  foe.     From  the  year 

530  again  to  the  year  1690,  she  maintained  a  war  for  civil 

id   religious   liberty  against  a  fierce  tyi"anny,    characterized 

Y  robbery  as  foul  and  rehgious  persecution  as  unrelentmg  as 

ly  with  which  the  page  of  Christian  history  is  stained.     And 

om   1690  to  1793  (to  come  down  no  farther  towards  our 

wn  times),  she  was  doomed  to  be  the  victim  of  a  system  of 

hinder  still  more  completely  organized  and  more  degrading  ' 

)  the  people, — a  system  under  which  the  robbery  of  mere 

roperty  was  even  less  galling  than  the  brutal  "domiciliary 

isits"  and  the  various  other  personal  insults  and  wrongs  iii- 

icted    under   the  protection   of  local   legal   tribunals  where 

ivage  injustice  invariably  reigned,  and  the    oppression  of  a 

3gion  of  spies  and  informers  from  whom  nothing  could  be 

oncealed  and  in  whose  hands  the  slightest  e\ddence  of  a  siis- 

dcious  character  became  the  means  of  destruction  to  the  per- 

ecuted  CathoHc. 

In  such  a  country  the  hand  of  the  local  tyrant,  the  village 
^ero  and  his  spies,  of  com'se  fell  heaviest  of  all  on  the  ministers  |' 

if  God,  the  natural  preservers  as  well  as  recorders  of  the  history  , 

if  the  Chiu'ch.  And  from  about  the  year  1530,  in  the  reign  of 
he  English  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  the  year  1793,  the 
)riests  of  Ireland  were  ever  subject  to  persecution,  suppression, 
lispersion,  and  expatriation,  according  to  the  English  law ;  their 
churches,  monasteries,  convents,  and  private  habitations,  were  , 

)illaged  and  wrested  from  them ;  and  a  Vandal  warfare  was  kept 
ip  against  all  that  was  venerable  and  sacred  of  the  remains  of 

23  b 
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^j.  LECT.  xTii.  ancient  literature  and  art  wliicli  tliej  possessed.     When,  there- 

—  Causes  of  the  f*^^®,  wc  make  search  for  the  once  extensive  monuments  of 

IJ-  loss  and  dis-  learning  which  the  ecclesiastical  libraries  contained  of  old,  we 

iriSrEccie-   miist  remember  that  this  shocking  system  continued  for  near 
His/orfcai'"''  three  himdred  years ;  and  that  during  all  that  long  period  the 
'  jiss.  during  clersfv — tlic  natural  repositories  of  all  the  documents  which  be- 

thelastthree  ,         >^-'  i       i  •  p     i        /^i  i  i  •  •  i 

centuries,  longed  to  the  liistory  oi  the  Church — were  kept  m  a  continual 
state  of  inseciu'ity  and  transition,  often  compelled  to  resort  to 
the  continent  for  education,  often  forced  to  quit  their  homes 
and  churches  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  fly  for  their  lives,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  thorny  depths  of  the  nearest  forest  or  the 
damp  shelter  of  some  clreaiy  cavern,  until  such  time,  if  ever  it 
should  come,  as  they  could  steal  away  to  the  hospitable  shores 
of  some  Cliristian  land  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Such  were 
the  times  and  siich  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion and  dispersion  of  the  great  mass  of  our  ecclesiastical  litera- 
ture and  history ;  for  we  may  be  assured,  and  it  is  indeed  matter 
of  proof,  that  whatever  else  the  Irish  priest  carried  with  him  in 
his  flight  for  his  life,  he  rarely  forgot,  when  at  all  possible,  to 
take  with  him  his  Gaedhlic  books,  along  with  the  various 
articles  which  appertained  to  the  exercise  of  his  sacred  functions. 
Thus  it  was  that  so  large  a  collection  of  these  expatriated 
books  passed  into  Belgiimi,  the  chief  part  of  which  found  their 
way  into  the  Franciscan  College  at  Louvain.  And  there  must 
have  been  other  collections  in  Belgium  besides  this ;  for  I  am 
acquainted  with  a  manu.script  book  of  historical  and  religious 
poems  (of  which  few  are  found  anywhere  else),  containing  more 
than  10,000  quatrains,  which  was  either  compiled  or  transcribed 
at  Ostend  in  the  year  1631,  now  in  possession  of  the  O'Conor 
Don ;  and  another  manuscript  book  of  poems,  less  select,  and 
not  so  large,  was  compiled  or  transcribed  in  Lisle  and  Antwerp, 
by  the  expatriated  friar,  Fergal  O'Gara,  in  the  year  1656,  which 
is  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Lish  Academy  (No.  22.  5.), 
Of  the  originals  of  these  two  books  no  trace  has  been  yet  dis- 
covered, nor  indeed,  I  believe,  has  any  extensive  search  been 
yet  made  for  them  among  the  Belgian  libraries. 

Yet,  notwithstandmo-  the  losses  which  our  ecclesiastical  books 
must  have  suffered  under  the  detestable  war  so  long  waged 
against  their  conservators,  still  a  comparatively  large  and  im- 
portant quantity  of  them  remains  extant,  at  this  day,  in  the 
original  Gaedhlic,  though  scattered  over  Europe,  and  now 
deposited  in  so  many  various  and  remote  localities.  And  it 
appears  to  me  that  I  could  not  properly  omit  to  devote  a  portion 
of  this  course  of  Lectures  to  the  separate  consideration  of  these 
ancient  writings,  in  reference  to  the  materials  which  they  con- 
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iin  for  tlie  elucidation  of  the  history  not  only  of  the  Church  lect.xvii. 
1  Ireland,  but  also  of  the  nation  itself  Analysis 

The  most  important  ancient  Ecclesiastical  Writings  in  the  of  what 
raedhlic  known  to  me  may  be  conveniently  classed  under  ten  tiie  most  im- 
istinct  heads,  not  all  of  them,  however,  of  equal  importance  to  [i^e^Gaeduuc 
le  special  subject  of  our  present  studies.  caTiiss^''" 

There  are,  first — Canons  and  Ecclesiastial  Rules,  drawn  up 
)r  the  government  and  direction  of  bishops  and  priests,  as  well 
3  of  some  ancient  regular  orders. 

Second — Monastic  Rules  of  Discipline,  interesting  also  as 
ontaining  a  full  and  clear  development  of  the  religious  doc- 
:ines  believed  and  taught  in  these  holy  institutions.  i 

Third — A  remarkable  tract,  containing  the  ancient  ritual  for 
le  consecration  of  a  chiu-ch  or  oratory. 

Fourth — An  ancient  tract  explaining  the  ceremonies  of  the  I 

lass.      (This  tract  contains  a  clear  and  beautiful  statement  of 
le  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.) 

Fifth — Forms  of  Prayers,  and  Invocations  to  God  and  the 
aints ;  among  which  is  a  beautiful  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

^^'7-  ....  .  .  |i    J 

Sixth — Ancient  Homilies  and  Sermons,  with  commentaries  '1    j 

pon  and  concordances  of  the  Evangelists.    (Some  of  these  ser-  '  / 

ions  are  preserved  in  pure  Gaedhlic,  and  others  of  them  are  j  ' 

omposed  of  Gaedhlic  and  Latin,  for  the  better  preservation  1 

nd  discussion  of  the  Scriptural  texts  and  quotations.)  I   ', 

Seventh — Poems,  doctrinal  and  moral,  ascribed,  on  good 
uthority,  to  the  saints  and  doctors  of  the  Gaedhil ;  and 
i\\}ix  these  may  be  classed  some  ancient  hymns,  in  Latin  and 
xaedhlic,  of  undoubtedly  remote  antiquity. 

Eighth — Ancient  Lives  of  a  great  number  of  our  Saints 
such  as  those  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  last  Lecture),  full  of 
aluable  and  otherwise  inaccessible  information — genealogical,  , 

listorical,  and  topographical. 

Ninth — Ancient  Tracts  respecting  the  genealogies  and  pedi- 
grees of  the  Saints  of  Ermn. 

Tenth — Martyrologies  or  Festol'"  ics,  in  prose  and  verse; 
;ontaining  lists  of  the  saints  of  E'  .n,  and  sometimes  of  those 
)f  the  continent,  arranged  under  aeir  respective  festival  days ; 
tnd  with  these,  various  genealogical,  historical,  and  topogra- 
)hical  illustrations. 

The  first  seven  of  these  divisions  are  of  purely  ecclesiastical 
md  theological  interest.     The  last  three  are  more  directly  con-  . 

lected  with  the  history  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  to  these,  there-  i 

bre,  that  I  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  direct  your  attention.  ,( 

In  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  popular  lectures  like  these,  ( 
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LECT.xvii.  where  the  subject  spreads  over  several  centuries  or  ages,  the 
lecturer  finds  some  difficulty  in  arranging  his  treatment  of  the 

Arrange-  .  .       ^        „    -^  ,        o      P     -,. 

mentofthe  diiierent  portions  m  detail,  so  as  that  their  discussion  may  come 
*"  ■'^*^  ■  within  the  limits  of  the  time  prescribed  to  him ;  and  he  is  there- 
fore obliged  often  to  depart  from  the  strict  order  of  chronology, 
and  to  group  his  subjects  rather  according  to  their  importance, 
and  the  convenience  with  which  this  may  be  treated  in  a  given 
time.  This  consideration  has,  I  may  say,  compelled  me  to 
depart  from  the  strict  order  of  chronology  in  approaching  the 
subject  of  the  present  lecture. 
Of  the  and-  To  the  ancient  tracts  on  the  lives  of  the  saints  of  Erinn, 
the  saints°of  ^iid  tlicir  valuc  as  genuine  materials  for  the  purposes  of  Irish 
Erinn.  history,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  I  have  already  on  various 
occasions  in  the  course  of  these  Lectures  (but  particularly  in  the 
last),  drawn  your  particular  attention.  As  to  this  copious  de- 
partment of  our  Hterature,  then,  I  shall  only  say  here  that  every 
day's  reading  and  every  day's  experience  convince  me  more 
and  more  of  the  importance  of  recovering  and  bringing  together, 
from  all  sources,  every  fragment  of  those  most  precious  relics  of 
a  literature,  a  history,  and  a  piety  too  long  neglected,  and  often 
but  too  Hghtly  and  carelessly  talked  of  among  us.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  many  things  in  these  ancient  and  simple  biographies 
calculated  to  excite  the  smile  of  the  philosopher  of  the  present 
day.  But  is  there  nothing  at  first  sight  wearing  the  appear- 
ance of  the  absurd  or  ludicrous,  to  be  found  in  the  records,  every 
year  reverentially  published,  of  the  lives  and  labours  in  places 
luiknown  to  us  of  contemporary  missionaries  of  our  Churcli, — 
nay  even  of  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  Protestant  missionary 
societies  of  matter-of-fact  England, — in  this  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ?  Let  no  one,  then,  be  afraid  or  ashamed 
of  anything  that  may  be  found  in  these  ancient  and  highly  inter- 
esting tracts ;  and  believe  me  when  I  assure  you  that,  when  pro- 
perly studied,  they  will  prove  valuable  subjects  for  the  exercise 
of  true  historical  criticism  and  honourable  and  candid  investiga- 
tion ;  and  they  will  be  found  far  more  available  for  the  purposes 
of  true  history  than  people  generally  seem  inclined  to  believe. 
ofthePedi-  Froui  the  lives  of  the  saints  we  pass  to  their  Pedigrees  and 
Ge^neaiogies  Gcncalogies ;  and  though  this  may  appear  a  subject  of  little 
importance  to  us,  who  live  at  so  remote  a  period  (from  a  thou- 
sand or  fourteen  hundred  years  after  the  deaths  of  these  holy 
people),  yet  it  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  history  of  the 
time ;  and  it  will  be  interesting,  too,  to  observe  that,  in  ancient 
Erinn,  the  first,  the  most  ardent,  and  the  most  enduring  con- 
verts to  the  true  faith,  were  also  the  most  learned,  the  most 
intellectual,  and  the  most  noble  in  the  land. 


of  the  Saints 
of  Erinn. 
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And,  in  order  that  tlie  perpetual  memory  of  those  distin-  lect-xvii. 
guished  individuals,  male  and  female,  who  were  first  prepared  „,^,    „  ,, 

Pi  o  r^     -\  •  T  -1  -t^^  A        ,      Of  the  Pedi- 

by  the  grace  oi  (jrod  to  receive  and  retain  the  true  laith  m  giees and 
Erinn,  should  never  be  forgotten,  the  holy  men  who  succeeded  o/the  sflnts 
them  (and  who  cherished  their  memories  as  the  original  reposi-  °^  ^'''""' 
tories  and  preachers  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  the  foundations 
of  the  never-failing  Catholic  Church  in  Erinn)  took  especial 
care  that  their  names  and  their  lineage  should  be  handed  down 
with  acctuacy ;  and  this,  not  only  as  a  proof  of  the  identity  of 
the  personages,  and  their  connection  with  still-existing  claims  or 
tribes,  but  also  as  a  memorial  of  the  singular  fact,  in  which 
our  Christian   writers    took   a  special  pride,    that  in    ancient 
Erinn,  at  least,  the  first  seeds  of  the  Saviour's  doctrines  were 
received,  cherished,  and  perjDetuated,  not,  as  in  other  countries, 
by  the  lowest  and  most  uncultivated,  but  by  the  highest  and 
most  learned. 

The  oldest  tract,  or  collection  of  the  pediafrees  of  the  saints  of  ^^  ^^'^ 
Erinn,  of  which  we  have  now  any  recognizable  copy  remaining,  ascribed  to 
is  that  which  is  ascribed  to  Aengus  Ceile  De,  commonly  called  cImm. 
AeiiCTus  "  the  Culdee". 

The  genuineness  of  this  composition  is  admitted  by  all  wri- 
ters of  modern  times,  Protestant  and  Catholic ;  by  Ussher  and 
Ware,  as  well  as  by  Colgan,  etc.  Of  this  remarkable  tract, 
there  are  several  copies  extant,  but  whether  in  the  same  state 
of  fulness,  or  with  defections  or  additions,  it  is  now  impossible 
to  decide,  in  the  absence  of  any  copy  so  old  as  Aengus's  own 
time,  which  was  about  the  year  780.  The  still-existing  copies 
are  to  be  found  in  the  great  Book  of  Genealogies,  compiled  by 
Duhhaltacli  Mac  Firbisigh,  as  you  have  already  learned,  in  1650 ; 
in  the  Book  of  Lecain,  compiled  in  1416  ;  in  the  Book  of  Balli- 
mote,  compiled  in  1391 ;  and  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  compiled 
between  the  years  1120  and  1160. 

Of  all  these,  the  copy  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  while  the 
oldest,  is  also  the  best  and  most  copious ;  and  it  is  the  more 
valuable  that  it  almost  invariably  gives  references  to  the  situa- 
tions of  the  churches  of  the  holy  persons  whose  pedigrees  are 
recorded,  together  with  an  account  of  the  groups  or  associates 
who  occupied  those  churches  at  one  time,  and  sometimes  their 
successors  for  a  few  generations. 

These  pedigrees,  however,  are  not  interesting  merely  as  vene- 
rable memorials  of  the  persons  whose  names  and  hneage  they  pre- 
serve, and  as  conveying  with  them  (in  the  form  of  notes,  etc  )  so 
immense  an  amount  of  ecclesiastical  topography  as  they  do.  They 
are  also  most  important  in  another  point  of  view ;  that  of  fixing, 
^vith  sufficient  exactness,  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  all  the 
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I.ECT.XVII.  primitive  cliurclies  of  our  country.     It  is  an  invariable  rule 

Of  the         with  tlie  sacred  genealogist  to  carry  every  pedigree  up  to  some 

Pedigrees     remarkable  personage,  wbose  race  and  period  are  well  ascer- 

Aeng^ls        taiucd  and  fixed  in  the  national  annals  and  secular  books  of 

Ctiuvi.       genealogy;  and  thus,  by  referring  to  these  pedigrees,  you  may 

easily  find  the  time  at  which  any  of  the  early  saints  of  Erinn 

flourished.     As,  for  instance,  St.   Coliim  Cille  is   recorded  to 

have  been  the  son  o£  Feidlimidh,  son  of  Fergus,  son  of  Conall, 

son  of  Niall  "of  the  Nine  Hostages",  monarch  of  Erinn,  who 

was  killed  in  the  year  405.    Now,  by  allowing  the  usual  average 

of  thirty  years  to  each  of  the  foiu'  generations  from  Niall  to 

Colmn,  making  120  years,  and  adding  them  to  405,  we  shall 

find  that  Colum  (who  is  known  to  have  died  in  the  year  592) 

must  have  been  born  about  the  year  520.     He  was  actually 

born,  as  we  know  from  other  soiuxes,  in  515. 

Of  the  Mar-       '^q  comc  now  to  the  tenth  and  last  of  the  divisions  in  which 

lestoiogies.   I  liavc  classcd  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  manuscripts — I  mean 

those  which  are  called  the  Martyrologies  or  Festologies,  in  which 

the  names  of  the  saints  are  classed  under  the  days  of  the  month 

upon  which  their  festivals  were  observed. 

Of  these  martyrologies  I  am  acqviainted  with  four,  of  different 
dates  and  difierent  diaracteristics,  besides  one  which  I  know  to 
be  in  Rome,  but  which  I  have  never  seen.  Of  the  four  that  I 
am  acquainted  with,  there  are  three  in  Dubhn  and  one  in  the 
British  Museum ;  and  of  these,  three  are  written  out  on  paper, 
and  one  only  on  vellum ;  tlu'ee  are  in  verse,  and  one  in  prose. 
The  latest  of  the  four,  in  point  of  composition,  is  the  one  in 
the  British  Museum  [Egerton,  185].  It  is  a  thin  vohune,  of 
small  quarto  size,  in  verse,  written,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
pages,  in  the  well-known,  bold,  and  accurate  hand  of  the  great 
genealogist,  Duhhaltach  Mac  Firhisigh,  abovit  the  year  1650. 

The  volume  consists  of  sixty-seven  pages,  of  five  quatrains 
or  twenty  lines  each  page.  It  is  entitled  Saltair  7ia  Fann,  in 
a  good  modern  hand,  and  the  title  is  in  accordance  with  the 
second  quatram,  which  begins  [see  original  in  Appendix  No. 
CIX.] : 

"  The  Saltair  of  the  verses  shall  be  the  name 

Of  my  poem :  it  is  not  an  rmwise  title". 

Of  the  Sal-        This  title  was  given  by  the  author,  I  should  suppose,  in  imi- 

airna  ,ann.  j-j^^j^j^  q£  ^]-jg  gpeat  Saltair  na  Fann  of  Aengus  CeiU  De;  but 

there  is  no  resemblance  between  the  two  compositions,  for  the 

work  of  Aengus  consists  of  150  poems  on  the  history  of  the  Old 

Testament,  written  in  the  finest  style  of  the  GaedhHc  language 

of  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  whereas  ihe  present  poem 


\ 
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consists  but  of  312  quatrains,  written  in  tlie  inferior  Gaedlalic  lect.  xvii. 
of  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  if  not  later.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^_ 

According  to  the  poet's  arrangement,  every  quatrain  com-  taimaHann. 
mences  with  the  name  of  a  saint,  but  sometimes  there  are  three, 
or  even  four,  quatrains  devoted  to  the  one  day,  according  to  the 
number  of  festivals  that  happen  to  fall  upon  it.     Every  saint 
lias  always  a  separate  quatrain  devoted  to  him. 

Although  this  poem  is  written  in  the  Gaedhlic  language,  it 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  Gaedhhc  martyrology.  All  the 
Gaedhlic  saints  that  I  could  discover  in  it  are,  St.  Patrick,  St. 
Brigid  of  Kildare,  St.  Ciaran  of  Saigliir,  and  St.  Ciaran  of 
Clonmacnois.  It  does  not  contain  a  quatrain  for  every  day  in 
the  year,  like  our  other  metrical  martyrologies. 

From  page  11  to  54,  the  copy  is  written  in  Mac  Firbis's 
hand,  and  the  remainder  in  a  good  but  modern  hand,  but  incor- 
rect in  orthography.  The  poem  begins  [see  original  in  same 
Appendix]  : 

"  I  will  make  a  poem  for  the  people  of  God". 

The  next  martyrology  in  the  ascending  order  of  chronology,  Of  the  Mar- 
is that  of  Maelmaire  Ua  Gonnain,  commonly  called  JNIarianus  Ilaeb^iH 

n-nrmnn  ^^"  Gormain 

VjOrman.  ...  .  (Slarianus 

This  tract,  which  is  in  verse,  was  composed  when  RudliraidliS  Gorman). 
(or  Roderic)  O'Conor  was  monarch  of  Erinn ;  Gilla  Mac  Liag 
(commonly  called  Gelasius),  Primate  of  Armagh;  and  A  edit  (or 
Hugh)  0' Caellaidlie,  Bishop  of  Airghiall  (Oriell), — say  some 
time  between  the  years  1156  and  1173,  when  Mac  Liag  died. 
O'Gorman,  the  author,  was  Abbot  of  Cnoc  na  7i-Aspal,  or  the 
Hill  of  the  Apostles  [in  the  present  county  of  Louth]  ;  and 
according  to  the  preface,  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
write  this  Martyrology  were :  in  the  first  place,  to  seek  Heaven 
for  himself  and  for  every  one  who  should  constantly  sing  it; 
and  secondly,  to  supply  the  names  of  a  great  number  of  the 
saints  of  Erinn  and  of  the  world,  which  Aengus  Ceile  JJe  left 
out  of  his  Festology,  and  for  whom  the  Church  had  ordained 
festivals  and  Masses ;  and  because  that  Aengus  had  assigned 
to  several  of  those  enumerated  by  him  days  of  commemoration 
different  from  those  then  appointed  for  them  by  the  Church. 

This  poem  is  arranged  in  months,  and  consists  of  a  stanza,  of 
an  unequal  number  of  lines,  for  every  day  in  the  year  (but 
there  are  two  stanzas  for  the  first  day  of  January) ;  and  into 
each  of  these  stanzas  are  introduced  the  names  of  the  saints 
whose  festival  days  happen  to  fall  upon  the  day  of  the  month 
to  which  the  stanza  is  assigned.  It  happens  very  frequently, 
too,  tliat  there  arc  interlined  and  marsjinal  notes  to  the  text,  re- 
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xECT.xYu.  ferring  to  the  situations  of  tlie  clim'clies  of  the  saints  ■wKose 

Of  the  Mar-  J^ames  appear  in  the  text. 

tj-roiogy  of        The  poem  consists  of  2780  lines,  beoining  fsee  orio-inal  in 

Va  Gorniam  APPENDIX,  JN  O.  CX.J  : 

Gorman!)^  "  Upon  the  high  kalends  of  January, 

The  submission  of  illustrious  Jesus  to  the  law" 

Of  the  The  third  of  these  MartjTologies  is  that  which  is  generally 

ofTamhiacht.  known  as  the  Martyrology  of  Tamhlacht,  or  Tallacht  (near 

Dublin).     It  is  a  prose  hst  or  catalogue  of  the  saints  of  Erinn 

and  their  festival  days,  as  well  as  often  of  the  names  of  their 

immediate  fathers  and  of  their  churches. 

This  tract  has  been  generally  believed  to  be  the  oldest 
Martyrology  of  the  Irish  saints  known ;  and  it  is  even  stated 
in  Father  Michael  O'Clery's  preface  to  Marianus  O'Gorman's 
poem,  that  the  celebrated  Martyrology  of  Aengus  CeiU  De 
was  composed  from  the  Martyrology  of  Tamhlacht.  This, 
however,  must  be  a  mistake ;  for  upon  examining  the  Martyr- 
ology of  Tamlilaclit^  I  find  the  names  and  dates  of  two  holy 
men  in  it  who  must  have  died  many  years  after  Aengus  him- 
self, and  who  do  not,  of  course,  appear  in  his  poem.  These 
are  Blathmac,  the  son  of  Flann,  monarch  of  Erinn,  who  died 
for  the  faith,  at  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  in  the  island  of  Hi,  or 
lona,  on  the  19th  of  July,  in  the  year  823;  and  Feidhlimidh 
Mac  Crimhthainn,  king  of  Munster,  who  died  on  the  18th  of 
August,  in  the  year  845,  according  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
ISIasters,  but  whose  festival  is  placed  in  the  kalendar  at  the 
28th  of  August.  Now,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  Aengus 
wrote  his  poem  in  or  before  the  year  798 ;  and,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  no  saint  is  found  in  it  who  died  after 
that  year.  He  himself  must  have  died  about  the  year  815  ;  so 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  that  he  could  have  written  his  poem 
from  this  tract,  which  comes  down,  at  least,  to  the  year  845. 

Until  lately,  the  Martyrologies  of  Tamhlacht  and  Marianus 
O'Gorman  were  unknown  in  Ireland,  except  by  name.  How- 
ever, in  the  year  1847,  the  [late]  Rev.  Professor  Matthew  Kelly, 
of  Maynooth,  procured  a  copy  of  the  latter  tract  from  the 
Burgmidian  Library  at  Brussels  [since  published  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Kelly,  just  before  his  death]  ;  and  in  1849  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Todd,  to  whom  our  native  literatm'e  is  so  deeply  indebted, 
procured  from  the  Belgian  government  the  loan  of  the  book 
which  contained  this,  as  well  as  O'Gorman's  and  Aengus'a 
Martyrologies,  (all  in  Father  Michael  O'Clery's  handwriting), 
of  which  I  made  accurate  copies  for  his  |)rivate  library. 

The  Martyrology  of  Tamhlacht  is  defective  in  a  few  places, 
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but  it  will  be  easy  to  supply  tbese  defects  from  the  other  mar-  LECT.xvn. 
tyrologies. 

The  last,  the  most  important,  and  the  oldest,  I  am  certain,  is  ouhe  rmr^ 
the  Marty rology  o£  Aengus  Ceile  De.  Sog^-Tof 

Of  this  tract,  there  are  six  copies  known  to  exist,  four  oi^^^fj^^ 
which  are  on  vellum — namely,  one  in  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, Dublin ;  two  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford ;  and 
one,  if  not  two,  in  the  College  of  St.  Isidore  in  Rome ;  which, 
with  Dr.  Todd's  and  the  Brussels  copies  on  paper,  make  up 
six,  if  not  seven. 

The  copy  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  is  preserved  in  the 
celebrated  Leabliar  Mor  Dima  Doiglire  (commonly  called  the 
Leahliar  Breac),  which  was  compiled  about  the  year  1400. 

There  is  a  short  history  of  the  author,  and  the  tract  prefixed 
to  this  copy,  which  commences,  as  such  ancient  Gaedlilic  docu- 
ments usually  do,  with  gi\dng  the  name  of  the  author,  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  object  of  the  composition.  There  is, 
then,  a  short  disquisition  on  this  arrangement,  in  which  the 
usages  of  the  philosophers  and  the  order  of  the  creation  are  re- 
ferred to  as  precedents. 

The  author's  name  and  pedigree  are  then  given  thus : — Aen- 
gus,  the  son  of  Oengoha,  son  of  Ohlen,  son  of  Fidru,  son  of  Diar- 
7niiit,  son  of  AinmirS,  son  of  Cellar,  son  of  Oengus,  son  o£A^ats- 
luagh,  son  of  Caelhad  [of  the  Rudrician  or  Ultonian  race,  who 
was  monarch  of  Erinn,  and  was  slain  a.d.  357],  son  of  Crunn- 
hadi^ai,  son  of  Eochaldh  Colai;  [and  see  Appendix,  No.  CXI.] 

The  time  at  which  Aengus  composed  his  Festology  was  in 
the  reign  of  Aedh  OirdnidM,  who  was  monarch  of  Eruan  from 
the  year  793  to  the  year  817. 

This  monarch,  in  the  year  799,  raised  a  large  army,  with 
which  he  marched  against  the  people  of  the  province  of  Lein- 
ster,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Dun  Cua?',  on  the  confines  of  that 
province  and  Meath,  where  he  encamped.  The  monarch,  on 
this  occasion,  compelled  the  attendance  of  Conmach,  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Patrick  and  Primate  of  Armagh,  with  all  his 
clergy,  to  attend  this  expedition.  When  the  army  rested,  how- 
ever, the  clergy  complained  to  the  king  of  the  hardship  and 
inconsistency  of  their  being  called  upon  to  attend  on  such  occa- 
sions. The  king  Kstened  to  their  complaint,  and  offered  to  lay 
it  before  his  own  poet,  tutor,  and  adviser,  the  learned  Fothadh, 
and  abide  by  his  decision,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The 
poet's  views  were  favourable  to  the  clero-y,  and  he  ffave  his 
decision  m  a  short  poem  of  three  quatrains,  which  are  pre- 
served in  this  preface,  and  of  which  the  following  may  be 
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LECT.xYii.  taken  as  a  literal  translation  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No. 

The  Canon  of  -^  "     rrn        /^n  t        n    ^        t  ■    •  r^     ^ 

Fothuthna  llie  Cnurcn  oi  the  Living  (jrod, 

Candini.  mil  j_  x 

ioucli  her  not,  nor  waste, 

Let  her  rights  be  reserved, 

As  best  ever  thej  were. 
Every  true  monk  who  is 

Possessed  of  a  pious  conscience. 

To  the  Cliurch  to  which  it  is  due. 

Let  him  act  as  any  servant. 
Every  faithful  subject  from  that  out. 

Who  is  not  bound  by  vows  of  obedience. 

Has  liberty  to  join  in  the  battles 

Of  Aedh  the  Great,  son  of  Niall. 
And  by  tliis  decision  the  clergy  were  exempted  for  ever 
after  from  attending  military  expeditions.     This  decision  ob- 
tained the  name  of  a  Canon ;  and  its  author  lias  ever  since  been 
known  in  Irish  history  by  the  name  of  Fothadh  na  Candine,  or 
Fothadh  "  of  the  Canon". 
Of  the  Feiiri      At  tlic  time  of  tliis  expedition  Aengus  appears  to  have  been 
oiogy)^of      residing  at  his  church,  at  a  place  called  Disert  Bethech,  which 
cfiifm        ^^y  °^  ^^^  north  bank  of  the  river  n-Eoir,  (or  Nore),  a  few  miles 
above  the  present  town  of  Monasterevin,  in  the  Queen's  County, 
and  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  monarch  Aedh  had  pitched 
his  camp.     The  poet  Fothadh,   it  appears,  availed  himself  of 
Aengus's  contiguity  to  show  him  the  poem  in  which  his  deci- 
sion was  expressed,  and  received  his  approval  of  it  before  pre- 
senting it  to  the  king.     The  two  clerical  poets   entered  into 
bonds  of  amity  and  vuiion  on  this  occasion ;  and  Aengus  having 
then  just  finished  his  Festology,  showed  it  for  the  first  time  to 
Fothadh,  who  solemnly  approved  of  it,  and  recommended  it  to 
the  perusal  and  pious  recital  of  the  faithful. 

Aengus  had  received  his  clerical  education  at  the  celebrated 
church  of  Cluain  Fidlineach  (in  the  present  Queen's  County), 
after  which  he  travelled  into  ]\Iunster,  and  founded  the  church 
of  Disert  Aengusa  (at  a  place  situated  near  Ballingarry,  in  the 
present  county  of  Limerick),  a  church,  the  primitive  belfry  or 
round-tower  of  which  remains  even  to  this  day. 

On  his  return  from  Minister  he  went  to  the  then  celebrated 
church  of  Tamhlacht  (Tallacht,  in  the  county  of  Dublin),  over 
which  St.  Maelruam  then  presided.  Maelruain  had  founded 
this  church  (which  he  dedicated  to  Michael  the  Archangel)  in  the 
year  769,  on  a  site  and  endowment  which  had  been  offered  "to 
God,  to  Michael  the  Archangel,  and  to  Maelruain\  by  Donn- 
chadh,  (or  Donnoch),  the  pious  and  illustrious  king  of  Leinster. 
Here  Aengus,  for  greater  humihty,  presented  hmiself  to  Maelruain 
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as  a  servant-man  seeking  for  service,  and  Jfae/rwam employed  liim  lect.xvii. 
to  take  charge  of  his  mill  and  kiln  (the  ruins  of  which  mill  and  ,,.„    „,,.  , 
kim,  m  their  primitive  dimensions,  i  may  here  mention  that  1  (<»•  i-est- 
have  myself  seen;  for  it  is  only  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  Aem/us 
that  these  venerable  remains  have  yielded  to  "the  improving  *^'^'''^^^" 
hand  of  modern  progress").     Here  Aengus  remained  many  years 
faitlifidly  and  silently  discharging  the  duties  of  his  humble  em- 
ployment, until  at  last  his  learning  and  character  were  discovered 
by  an  accident,  and  he  was  (of  course)  obliged  to  abandon  the 
lowly  condition  of  life  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 

Aengus  had  commenced  his  poem  at  Cuil  Bennchair  in  Ui 
Failghe  (or  OfFaly),  continued  it  at  Cluain  Eidlmech,  and 
finished  it  during  his  servitude  at  Tamlilacht. 

The  cause  and  object  of  writing  this  Festology  are  stated 
thus : — One  time  that  Aengus  went  to  the  church  of  Cuil  Benn- 
chair, he  saw,  he  says,  a  grave  there,  and  angels  from  Heaven 
constantly  descending  and  ascending  to  and  from  it.  Aengus 
asked  the  j)i'iest  of  the  church  who  the  person  was  that  was 
buried  in  this  grave:  the  priest  answered  that  it  was  a  poor  old 
man  who  formerly  lived  at  the  place.  What  good  did  he  do  ? 
said  Aengus.  I  saw  no  particular  good  by  him,  said  the  priest, 
but  that  his  customary  practice  was  to  recount  and  invoke  the 
saints  of  the  world,  as  far  as  he  could  remember  them,  at  his 
going  to  bed  and  getting  up,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  old  devotees.  Ah !  my  God,  said  Aengus,  he  who  would 
make  a  poetical  composition  in  praise  of  the  saints  should  doubt- 
less have  a  high  reward,  when  so  much  has  been  vouchsafed 
to  the  efforts  of  this  old  devotee !  And  Aengus  then  com- 
menced his  poem  on  the  spot.  He  subsequently  continued  it 
gradually,  and  finished  it  as  we  have  already  seen. 

This  composition  consists,  properly,  of  three  parts.  The  first 
is  a  poem  of  five  quatrains,  invoking  the  grace  and  sanctifica- 
tion  of  Christ  for  the  poet  and  his  undertaking. 

The  second  is  a  poem,  by  way  of  preface,  consisting  of  220 
quatrains,  of  which  80  are  prefixed,  and  140  postfixed  to  the 
main  poem. 

The  third  is  the  Festology  itself,  consisting  of  365  quatrains. 

The  Invocation  is  written  in  the  ancient  Conachlann,  or 
what  modern  GaedhHc  scholars  call  in  Enghsh  "  chain- verse" ; 
that  is,  an  arrangement  of  metre  by  which  the  first  words  of 
every  succeeding  quatrain  are  identical  with  the  last  words  of 
the  preceding  one.  The  following  literal  translation  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXIIL]  : 
Sanctify,  O  Christ !  my  words : — 
O  Lord  of  the  seven  heavens ! 
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LECT.'xvii.  Grant  me  the  gift  of  wisdom, 

Of  the  Fiiir^  O  Sovereign  of  tlie  briglit  pun ! 

(or  f est-  O  bright  sun,  who  dost  ilhiminate 

Aengus  The  hoavons  with  all  thy  holiness  ! 

^^*^^'°^"  O  King  who  governest  the  angels  ! 

O  Lord  of  all  the  people ! 

0  Lord  of  the  people  ! 

0  Kino-  all-riffhteous  and  gfood  ! 
May  I  receive  the  full  benefit 
Of  praising  Thy  royal  hosts. 

Thy  royal  hosts  I  praise, 

Because  Thou  art  my  Sovereign ; 

1  have  disposed  my  mind, 

To  be  constantly  beseeching  Thee. 

1  beseech  a  favour  from  Thee, 

That  I  be  purified  from  my  sins 
Through  the  peaceful  bright-sliining  ilock, 
The  royal  host  whom  I  celebrate. 
The  late  General  Vallancey  and  Theophilus  O'Flannagan 
having  met  this  poem,    which  is  rather  conspicuous,    in    the 
Leabhar  Mor  Di'ma  Doighre  (or  Leabhar  Breac),  and  finding 
that  the  name  of  Christ,  in  the  first  line,  is  contractedly  written 
with  CR  and  an  horizontal  dash  over  them,  thought  that  they 
had  discovered  in  it  an  address  to  the  sun,   and  a  most  im- 
portant remnant  of  the  worship  of  that  luminary  in    ancient 
Erinn !     The  letters  CH  were  the  contraction  for  Creas,  which, 
the  learned  general  discovered,  from  the  books  of  the  Brah- 
mins of  India,  and  the  Sanscrit,  to  be  a  name  for  the  sun  com- 
mon to  Lidia  and  Ireland ! 

These  views  of  the  learned  gentlemen,  as  well  as  a  highly 
poetical  translation  of  the  poor  monk's  poem,  were  embodied  in 
a  small  printed  pamphlet,  and  addressed,  "  To  the  President  and 
Members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  as  a  proof  of  the  ancient 
History  of  Ireland",  by  General  Vallancey. 

I  regret  that  space  does  not  allow  me  to  embody  this  short 
pamphlet  with  the  present  lecture,  as,  perhaps,  no  better  ex- 
ample could  be  found  to  show  the  manner  in  which,  among  the 
last  generation,  the  character  of  an  Irish  historian  and  scholar 
could  be  acquired  by  the  pedantic  use  of  the  most  fanciful  col- 
lation of  our  language  and  manners  \vith  the  Sanscrit  and 
other  Eastern  languages  or  dialects.  And  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  there  are  still  among  us  writers  who  pass  for  historians  and 
antiquarians,  but  who  stand  much  in  need  of  the  lesson  contained 
in  this  ridiculous  example  of  General  Vallancey's  astuteness. 
But  to  return.     The  Invocation  to  our  Saviour  is  followed, 
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in  Aengus's  Festology,  by  the  first  part  of  tlie  metrical  preface,  lect.xyii. 
consisting,  as  lias  been  already  stated,  of  80  stanzas.     These  of  the  Finn 
verses  are  in  the  same  measure,  and  of  the  same  character,  as  (o""  *"^s'- 
the  Invocation,  of  which,  indeed,  they  are  a  continuation.     And,  Aengus 
in  fact,  the  entire  work  may  be  treated  as  one  continuous  poem,  ^'"^^  ^^' 
divided  into  three  parts  or  cantos ;  for  the  last  words  of  the  In- 
vocation are  the  first  words  of  the  first  preface,  and  the  last 
words  of  this  preface  are  the  first  words  of  the  main  poem,  and 
the  last  words  of  the  main  poem  are  the  first  words  of  the  post 
or  second  preface. 

The  first,  in  beautiful  and  forcible  language,  gives  a  glowing 
account  of  the  tortures  and  sufierings  of  the  early  Christian 
Martyrs ;  how  the  names  of  the  persecutors  are  forgotten,  while 
the  names  of  their  victims  are  remembered  with  honour,  venera- 
tion, and  affection ;  how  Pilate's  wife  is  forgotten,  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  is  remembered  and  honoured  from  the  uttermost 
bounds  of  the  Earth  to  its  centre.  Even  in  our  own  country  the 
enduring  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  made  manifest ; 
for  Tara  (says  the  poet)  had  become  abandoned  and  desert  under 
the  vain-glory  of  its  kings,  while  Armagh  remains  the  populous 
seat  of  dignity,  piety,  and  learning ;  Cruacham,  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Connacht,  is  deserted,  while  Clonmacnois 
resounds  with  the  dashing  of  chariots  and  the  tramp  of  multi- 
tudes, to  honour  the  shrine  of  St.  Ciaran;  the  royal  palace  of 
Aillinn,  in  Leinster,  has  passed  away,  while  the  chmxh  of  St. 
Brigid  at  Kildare  remains  in  dazzling  splendour ;  Emania,  the 
royal  palace  of  Ulster,  has  disappeared,  while  the  holy  Coem- 
gliins  church  at  Glecmn-da-loclia,  remains  in  full  glory;  the 
Monarch  Laeghaires  pride  and  pomp  were  extinguished,  while 
St.  Patrick's  name  continued  to  shine  with  growing  lustre.  And 
thus  does  the  noble  poet  go  on  to  contrast  the  fleeting  and  for- 
gotten names  and  glories  of  the  men  and  great  estabhshments  of 
the  great  pagan  and  secular  world,  with  the  stability,  freshness, 
and  splendour  of  the  Christian  chui-ches,  and  the  ever-green 
names  of  the  illustrious,  though  often  humble  founders. 

The  Feli7'e,  or  Festological  Poem,  itself  comes  next.  It  con- 
sists, as  abeady  stated,  of  365  quatrains,  or  a  stanza  for  every 
day  in  the  year.  The  Circumcision  of  om-  Lord  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  festivals;  and  with  it  the  poem  begins,  as 
follows  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXIV.]  : 
At  the  head  of  the  congregated  saints. 

Let  the  King  take  the  front  place : 

Unto  the  noble  dispensation  did  submit 

Christ — on  the  kalends  of  Januaiy. 
The  whole  of  this  the  chief  poem,  as  well,  indeed,  as  the 
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LECT.xvii.  first  preface,   is  tliickly  interlined  with  an  ancient  gloss  and 

commentarj,  on  some  difficult  or  obsolete  words  or  passages, 

(or  Fest-       and  sometimes  with  notes  on  the  situations  of  the  churches  of 

A°engus        the  saiuts  of  Eriuu,  up  to  the  author's  time,  with  occasional 

CMiDi.       passages    from    their    Lives    and   Miracles.     These    notes    are 

carried  all  over  the  margin,  and  require  long  and  accurate  study 

to  connect  them  with  their  proper  places  in  the  text. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  and  by,  that  tliis  Festology  is  not  con- 
fined wholly  to  the  saints  of  Erinn. 

Our  great  apostle,  St.  Patrick,  is  commemorated  at  the  17th 
of  March,  in  the  following  stanza  [see  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  CXV.]: 

The  blaze  of  a  splendid  sun. 
The  apostle  of  stainless  Erinn, 
Patrick — with  his  countless  thousands, 
May  he  shelter  our  wretchedness. 
And  at  the  13th  of  April,  Bishop  Tassacli,  one  of  Patrick's 
most  favourite    companions,   and  his   chief  manufacturer  and 
ornamenter  of  croziers,  crosses,  shrines,  and  bells,  and  who  at- 
tended him  at  liis  death,  is  thus  commemorated  [see  original 
in  Appendix,  No.  CXVL]  : 

The  kingly  Bishop  Tassach, 

Who  administered  on  his  arrival. 
The  Body  of  Christ — the  truly  powerful  King — 
And  the  Communion  to  Patrick. 
In  the  third  division  of  his  work,  Acngus  recapitulates  the 
preceding  canto  or  Festilogium;  he  explains  its  arrangement, 
and  directs  the  faithful  how  to  read  and  use  it;  and  he  says 
that  though  great  the  number,  he  has  only  been  able  to  enume- 
rate the  princes  of  the  saints  in  it;  he  recommends  it  to  the 
pious  study  of  the  faithful,  and  points  out  the  spiritual  benefits 
to  be  gained  by  reading  or  reciting  it ;  he  says  that  he  has  tra- 
velled far  and  near  to  collect  the  names  and  the  history  of  the 
subjects  of  his  laudation  and  invocation ;  that  for  the  foreign 
saints  he  has  consulted  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and  Eusebius ; 
and  that  from  "  the  comitless  hosts  of  the  illuminated  books  of 
Erinn"  he  has  collected  the  festivals  of  the  Irish  saints.  He 
then  says  that,  having  already  mentioned  and  invoked  the 
saints  at  their  respective  festival  days,  he  will  noAv  invoke  them 
in  classes  or  bands,  under  certain  heads  or  leaders ;  and  tliis  he 
does  in  the  following  order:  the  elders  or  ancients,  under 
Noah ;  the  prophets  under  Isaiah ;  the  patriarchs  under  Abra- 
ham; the  apostles  and  disciples  under  Peter;  the  wise  or 
learned  men  under  Paul :  the  martyrs  under  Stephen ;  the 
spiritual  directors  under  old  Paul;   the  virgins  of  the  world 
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under  the  Blessed  Virgin  INIary ;  tlie  holy  bishops  of  Rome  lect.  xvir. 
under  Peter;  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem  under  Jacob  or  James;  „,     ~~    " 
the  bishops  of  Antioch  also  under  Peter ;  the  bishops  of  Alex-  (or  Festo- 
andria  under  Mark ;    a  division  of  them  vmder   Honorati ;   a  ^a^hIus 
division  of  learned  men  under  the  gifted  Benedict ;   all  the  ^*'^*  ^^■ 
innocents  who    suffered  at   Bethlehem,  under  Georgius;    the 
priests  under  Aaron ;  the  monks  under  Anthony ;  a  division  of 
the  saints  of  the  world  under  Martin ;  the  noble  saints  of  Erinn 
under  St.  Patrick ;    the  saints  of  Scotland    under  St.   Colum 
Cille;    and  the  last  great  division  of  the  saintly  virgins    of 
Erinn,  luider  the  holy  St.  Brigid  of  Kildare. 

The  sacred  bard  continues  then,  in  an  eloquent  strain,  to  be- 
seech the  mercy  of  the  Saviour  for  himself  and  all  mankind, 
through  the  merits  and  sufferings  of  the  saints  whom  he  has 
named  and  enumerated,  through  the  merits  of  their  dismembered 
bodies ;  their  bodies  pierced  with  lances ;  their  wounds ;  their 
groans ;  their  relics ;  their  blanched  countenances ;  their  bitter 
tears ;  through  all  the  sacrifices  offered  of  the  Saviour's  own 
Body  and  Blood,  as  it  is  in  Heaven,  upon  the  holy  altars; 
through  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  Saviour's  own  side; 
through  His  hvimanity;  and  through  His  divinity  in  imity 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Heavenly  Father. 

At  the  end  of  this  long  invocation,  the  poet  says  the 
brethren  of  his  order  deemed  all  his  prayers  and  petitions  too 
little ; — whereupon  he  says  that  he  will  change  his  course,  so 
that  no  one  may  have  cause  to  complain.  He  then  commences 
another  eloquent  appeal  to  our  Lord,  for  himself  and  all  men, 
beseeching  mercy  according  to  the  merciful  worldly  interposi- 
tion of  the  divine  mercy  in  the  times  past; — such  as  the 
saving  of  Enoch  and  Elias  from  the  dangers  of  the  world ;  the 
saving  of  Noah  from  the  deluge ;  the  saving  of  Abraham  from 
the  plagues  and  from  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans ;  the  saving  of 
Lot  from  the  burning  city ;  Jonas  from  the  whale ;  of  Isaac  from 
the  hands  of  his  father.  He  beseeches  Jesus,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  His  Mother,  to  save  him  as  Jacob  was  saved  from  the 
hands  of  his  brother,  as  John  [Paul]  Vv/'as  saved  from  the  venom 
of  the  viper.  He  retiu-ns  again  to  the  examples  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, beginning  with  the  saving  of  David  from  the  sword  of 
Goliath ;  of  Susanna  from  her  dangers ;  of  Nineveh  from  des- 
truction ;  of  the  Israelites  from  Mount  Gilba  [Gilboa]  ;  of 
Daniel  from  the  lions'  den;  of  Moses  from  the  hands  of  Faro 
[Pharaoh]  ;  of  the  three  youths  from  the  fiery  furnace ;  of  To- 
bias from  his  blindness ;  of  Peter  and  Paul  from  the  dungeon ; 
of  Job  from  demoniacal  tribulations ;  of  David  from  Said ;  of 
Joseph  from  the  hands  of  his  brethren ;  of  the  Israelites  from 
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LECT.  x^^I.  the  Egyptian  bondage ;  of  Peter  from  the  waves  of  tlie  sea ;  of 

John  from  the  fiery  caldi-on ;  of  Martin  from  the  priest  of  the 

(or  Fest  ■      idoL     He  beseeches  Jesus  agam,  throusfh  the  intercession  of  the 

^Aengut        Hcavenly  hoiisehokl,  to  be  saved  as  He  saved  St.  Patrick  from 

the  poisoned  drink  at  Teamhar  (or  Tara) ;  and  St.  Coemlighin 

[Kevin]  of  Gleann  da  locha  from  the  perils  of  the  mormtain. 

I  have  trespassed  on  your  patience  at  such  unreasonable 
length,  with  the  details  of  this  extraordinary  poem,  merely  for 
the  pm-pose  of  showing  you  that  the  gifted  writer  could  not  be 
set  down  as  a  mere  ignorant  or  superstitious  monk,  but  that  he 
was  a  man  deeply  read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  ci^dl 
and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  world,  and  more  particularly 
that  part  of  it  wliich  was  contained  in  what  he  so  enthusias- 
tically calls  "The  Host  of  the  Books  of  Erinn". 

It  is  no  part  of  the  piu'pose  of  these  Lectiu'es  to  enter  into 
doctrinal  discussions  on  the  merits  of  our  ancient  sacred 
writings ;  but  taking  tliis  Festology  of  St.  Aengus  as  a  purely 
historic  tract,  largely  interwoven  with  the  early  history  of 
Erinn,  ci^'il  and  ecclesiastical,  I  almost  think  no  other  comatry 
in  Europe  possesses  a  national  docmnent  of  so  important  a 
character. 

Wlien  we  look  at  the  great  ntnnber  of  the  early  Catholic 
Christians  of  Erinn,  who  are  introduced  by  name  into  this 
tract,  with  theii'  festival  days,  and  with  most  copious  references 
to  the  names  and  exact  situations  of  the  primitive  churches 
founded  by  them, — and  when  we  find  that  if  not  all,  at  least, 
nearly  all  these  chiu'ches  may  be,  or  have  been  already  iden- 
tified by  means  of  it, — its  value  can  hardly  be  overrated. 

It  was  during  the  progress  of  the  late  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Ireland  that  this  tract  came  first  into  notice ;  and  it  is  no 
ordinary  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  to  say,  that  I  was  the  first 
person  in  modern  times  that  discovered  the  value  of  its  con- 
tents, when  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Colonel  Larcom 
and  Dr.  Petrie,  I  brought  them  to  bear,  with  important  re- 
sults, on  the  topographical  section  of  that  great  national  un- 
dertaking. 

Such  was  the  attention  attracted  by  the  Festology  of  Aengus, 
at  that  time,  that  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  employed  me  to  make  a  fac- 
simile copy  of  the  Leahliar  Mor  JJiina  JJoighre,  or  Leabhar 
Breac,  in  which  it  is  contained,  for  the  College  Library;  and 
on  the  breaking  up  of  the  department  of  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
to  which  I  had  been  for  seven  years  attached  (and  my  con- 
nection with  which,  I  may  add,  was  suddenly  and,  as  I  felt  then 
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and  feel  now,  wrongfully  terminated),  onr  spirited  fellow-citizen,  LEcx.xvn. 
my  friend  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  whom  I  have  already  had  " 

occasion  to  make  honourable  mention  in  connection  with  the  (o,-  Fest- 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  employed  me  to  transcribe  the  ^^^f^^f 
Festology  again,  from  the  original  book,  with  a  view  to  its  pub-  cauDi. 
lication.     This,  however,  was  not  a  fac-simile  copy,  which  it 
would  indeed  be  practically  useless  to  print,  even  if  svicli  a  thing 
were  possible,   because  the  tract  consists,    properly,    of  three 
parts ;  namely,  the  text  of  the  poem,  the  mterlined  gloss,  and 
the  interlined  and  marginal  topographical  and  other  notes.     I 
copied  these  three  parts  distinctly,  lengthened  out  all  the  con- 
tractions, and  disposed  them  in  their  relative  positions,  in  such 
an  order  and  arrangement  as  met  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
late  Very  Rev.  Dr.  O'Renahan,  President  of  Maynooth  Col- 
lege, the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  Dr.  Petrie,  and  Dr.  John  O'Donovan. 
And,  having  so  transcribed  and  arranged  it,  I  made  a  literal, 
and  I  trust  an  accurate,  translation  of  the  whole. 

In  the  year  1849  I  had  occasion  to  spend  some  months  in 
London,  in  the  British  Museum,  having  my  copy  of  the 
Festology  with  me.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  that  year 
Dr.  Todd  went  to  London,  and  we  went  together  to  Oxford, 
where  we  spent  four  days  in  comparing  my  transcript  with  the 
Oxford  copies,  and  adding,  as  far  as  time  would  permit,  such 
various  readings  as  we  believed  desirable  and  useful.  The 
publication  of  the  edition  so  prepared  has  not  yet,  however, 
been  undertaken;  and  the  transcript  and  translation  remain 
with  Mr.  Smith,  waiting  for,  what  I  trust  is  not  far  distant,  a 
more  favourable  season  to  present  to  the  literary  world  the 
long-celebrated  FelirS  of  Aengus  CeiU  De. 
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LECTURE   XVIII. 

[Delivered  July  15,  18560 

Ecclesiastical  MSS.  (continued).  The  Canons,  The  Ecclesiastical  and  Mon- 
astic Rules.  Ancient  Treatise  on  tlie  Mass.  Ancient  Prayers  and  Litanies. 
Of  the  (so  called)  Prophecies.  The  "  Dialogue  of  the  Two  Sages".  The 
'  Prophecies'  attributed  to  Conn.     The  '  Prophecy'  attributed  to  Art. 

In  tlie  present  Lecture,  I  propose  to  conclude  my  short  account 
of  tlie  ecclesiastical  MSS.,  by  a  very  cursory  sketch  of  those 
of  purely  ecclesiastical  interest;  and  I  shall  then  proceed  to 
the  important  subject  of  the  historical  pieces  called  the  Prophe- 
cies. You  will  bear  in  mind  the  classification  already  made 
of  these  ecclesiastical  MSS. 

And  first,  of  the  Canons : 

The  ancient  Canons  preserved  among  the  ecclesiastical 
writings  in  the  Gaedhlic  language,  and  with  which  I  happen  to 
be  acquainted,  are  few  and  brief,  and  oftener  fovmd  recited  in 
monastic  rules  than  standing  by  themselves. 

There  are  some  important  Ecclesiastical  Canons  included  in 
the  general  institutes  of  the  nation,  to  which,  pending  the 
inquiries  of  the  Brehon  Law  Commission,  I  do  not  wish  to 
allude  further ;  but  I  may  mention  the  following  canons  among 
those  preserved  in  the  Jjeabhar  Mor  Duna  Doiglire  (sometimes 
called  the  Leahhar  Breac),  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy:  Canons  concerning  absence  from  Mass  upon  a  Sun- 
day ;  concerning  confession  and  absolution ;  concerning  the  re- 
ciprocal duties  of  the  parish  priest  and  his  flock ;  concerning  the 
punishment  of  a  bishop  who  confers  holy  orders  on  an  un- 
qualified candidate ;  concerning  the  duties  of  the  episcoj)al 
office ;  concerning  the  education  of  persons  for  the  priesthood ; 
concerning  the  dedication  of  children  to  the  service  of  the 
Church,  and  recalling  them  again. 

Besides  these  canons  of  the  ancient  Catholic  Church  of 
Erinn  preserved  in  the  Gaedhlic  langiiage,  there  are  a  great 
number  preserved  in  the  Latin.  Of  these  latter  I  shall  present 
you  with  one  as  a  specimen,  from  the  ancient  Book  of  the 
canons  of  Armagh,  and  from  that  part  of  the  same  old  MS. 
which  was  copied  from  the  book  written  by  St.  Patrick's  own 
hand.  I  select  it  not  only  as  an  example  of  its  class  among  the 
writings  I  speak  of,  but  because  it  is  one  of  especial  interest, 
inasmuch  as  it  preserves  to  us  the  most  perfect  evidence  of  the 
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connection  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Erinn  with  the  See  of  lec.  xyiii. 
Rome,  from  the  very  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
country.  canons.— 

This  canon  has  reference  to  matters  of  difficulty  which  might  necuon  of " 
arise  in  any  parish  or  diocese  of  the  kingdom  of  Erinn,  and  *f|t^pa[J:"|Jk 
which  coidd  not  be  settled  by  the  local  ecclesiastical  authorities ;  with  the 
all  which  cases  were  to  be  referred  to  the  Primate  of  Armagh ;    °  ^  ^®" 
and  if  they  could  not  be  disposed  of  by  him,  they  were  then 
to  be  sent  for  final  determination  to  him  who  sat  in  the  apostoHc 
chair  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.     It  is  as  follows : 

"  Moreover,  if  any  case  should  arise  of  extreme  difficulty, 
and  beyond  the  knowledge  of  all  the  judges  of  the  nations  of 
the  Scots,  it  is  to  be  duly  referred  to  the  chair  of  the  archbishop 
of  the  Gaedhil,  that  is  to  say,  of  Patrick,  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  bishop  [of  Armagh].  But  if  such  a  case  as  aforesaid,  of  a 
matter  at  issue,  cannot  be  easily  disposed  of  [by  him],  with  his 
counsellors  in  that  [investigation],  we  have  decreed  that  it  be 
sent  to  the  apostolic  seat,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  chair  of  the 
Apostle  Peter,  having  the  authority  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

"  These  are  the  persons  who  decreed  concerning  this  matter, 
viz. : — Auxilius,  Patrick,  Secundinus,  and  Benignus.  But  after 
the  death  of  St.  Patrick  his  disciples  carefully  wrote  out  his 
books".     [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXVIL] 

This  most  important  Canon  affords  a  proof  so  unanswerable 
as  to  dispose  for  ever  of  the  modern  imposition  so  pertinaciously 
practised  upon  a  large  section  of  our  countrymen,  as  well  as 
upon  foreigners  speaking  the  Enghsh  language;  namely,  that 
the  primitive  Church  of  Erinn  did  not  acknowledge  or  submit 
to  the  Pope's  sujoremacy,  or  appeal  to  it  in  cases  of  ecclesiastical 
necessity  and  difficulty.  Nor  is  this  canon,  I  may  add,  by  any 
means  the  only  piece  of  important  evidence  furnished  by  our 
ancient  books  on  this  great  point  of  Catholic  doctrine. 

The  second  class  of  these  religious  remains  consist  of  the  ^°(,°"a^. 
Ecclesiastical  and  Monastic  Rules.     Of  these  we  have  ancient  tieai  and 
copies  of  eight  in  Dublin ;  of  which  six  are  in  verse,  and  two  rules. 
in  prose;  seven  in  vellum  MSS.,  and  one  on  paper. 

Of  the  authenticity  of  these  ancient  pieces  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt ;  the  langviage,  the  style,  and  the  matter,  are 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  times  of  the  authors.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  they  all  recite  and  inculcate  the  precise 
doctrines  and  discipHne  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Erinn,  even 
as  it  is  at  this  day. 

It  would,  as  you  must  at  once  see,  be  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  plan  of  these  introductory  Lectures  to  enter  into  details  of 
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LEc. xviii.  compositions  of  tliis  kind;  and  I  shall  therefore  content  myself 
«o  r..  ^x.       l^y  placincr  before  you  a  simple  list  of  them  in  the  clu-onolomcal 

2°  Of  the  "^  T  n    ^    •  1  1-1  r  i  •  i* 

Ecciesias-     order  01  their  authors,  and  with  a  very  tew  observations  on  tneir 

Monastic      cliaractcr  by  way  of  explanation. 

EuLEs.  r^i^Q  f^Pg^  -g  ^  poem  of  276  lines,  by  St.  Ailhlie  of  Tmliuch 

[Einly,  in  the  present  county  of  Tipperary],  who  died  in  the 
year  541.  It  is  addressed  to  Eugene,  son  of  Saran,  priest  of 
CluaiJi  Caelain,  in  the  same  district ;  and  consists  of  lessons  on 
the  duties  of  a  priest,  an  abbot,  and  a  monk,  and  on  the  rules 
by  which  their  lives  ought  to  be  regulated. 

The  second  in  chronological  order  is,  the  Rule  of  St.  Ciaran; 
but  whether  of  Ciarmi  of  Saighir,  or  Ciaran  of  Chiainmacnois, 
who  died  in  the  year  548,  I  am  not  at  present  able  to  decide. 
This  is  a  poem  of  64  lines,  on  clerical  and  devotional  duties. 

The  third  in  chronological  order  is  the  Rule  of  St.  Comhghall 
of  Beannchidr,  [Bangor,  in  the  present  county  of  Down,]  who 
died  in  the  year  552.  This  is  a  poem  of  144  lines,  addressed 
alike  to  abbots,  to  monks,  and  to  devout  Christians  in  general. 

The  fourth  is  the  Rvile  of  St.  Cokim  Cille,  who  died  in  the 
year  592.  This  is  a  short  piece,  of  about  three  pages  quarto,  in 
prose.  It  is  a  precept  for  the  regulation  of  the  life  and  time  of 
a  religious  brother  who  preferred  solitvide  to  living  in  com- 
munity. He  is  recommended  to  reside  in  contiguity  to  a  prin- 
cipal church,  in  a  secure  house,  with  one  door,  attended  by  one 
servant,  whose  work  should  be  light,  where  only  those  should 
be  admitted  who  conversed  of  God  and  His  Testament,  and  in 
special  solemnities  only.  His  time  was  to  be  spent  in  prayers 
for  those  who  received  his  instructions,  and  for  all  those  who 
had  died  in  the  Faith,  the  same  as  if  they  had  all  been  his  most 
particular  friends.  The  day  was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
devoted,  respectively,  to  prayers,  good  works,  and  reading. 
The  works  were  to  be  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  first  was  to 
be  devoted  to  his  own  benefit,  in  doing  what  was  useful  and 
necessary  for  his  own  habitation ;  the  second  part  to  the  benefit 
of  the  brethren ;  and  the  third,  to  the  benefit  of  the  neighbours. 
This  last  part  of  his  pious  works  was  to  consist  of  precepts  or 
writing,  or  else  sewing  clothes,  or  any  other  profitable  indus- 
trial work :  "  so  that  there  should  be  no  idleness",  continues 
the  writer:  "  ut  Deus  ait:  non  apparebis  ante  me  vacuus".     [See 

^  Appendix,  No.  CXVIIL] 

The  fifth  in  chronological  order,  is  the  Rule  of  St.  Carthach, 
who  was  familiarly  called  Mochuda.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  ancient  ecclesiastical  city  of  Raitliin  [near  TuUamore,  in 
the  present  King's  County]  ;  and  of  the  famous  city  of  Lis  Mor 
[Lismore  in  the  present  county  of  Waterforl]  ;  he  died  at  the 
latter  place  on  the  14th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  636. 
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This  is  a  poem  of  580  lines,  divided  into  sections,   each  leg,  xvni. 
addressed  to  a  different  object  or  person.     The  first  division  ^o  ^f  ^^q 
consists  of  eight  stanzas,  or  32  lines,  inculcating  the  love  of  Ecciesias- 
God  and  onr  neighbour,  and  the  strict  observance  of  the  com-  monastic 
mandraents  of  God,  which  are  set  out  generally  both  in  word  R^'^-es- 
and  in  spirit.     The  second  section  consists  of  nine  stanzas,  or 
36   lines,   on  the   office   and  duties   of  a  bishop.     The   third 
section  consists  of  twenty  stanzas,  or  80  lines,  on  the  office  and 
duties  of  the  abbot  of  a  church.     The  fourth  section  consists  of 
seven  stanzas,  or  28  lines,  on  the  office  and  duties  of  a  priest. 
The  fifth  section  consists  of  twenty-two  stanzas,  or  88  lines, 
minutely  describing  the  office  and  duties  of  a  father  confessor, 
as  well  in  his  general  character  of  an  ordinary  priest,  as  in  his 
particular  relation  to  his  penitents.     The  sixth  section  consists 
of  nineteen  stanzas,  or  76  Hues,  on  the  life  and  duties  of  a 
monk.     The  seventh  section  consists  of  twelve  stanzas,  or  48 
lines,  on  the  life  and  duties  of  the   Celidhe  DS,  or  Culdees. 
The  eighth  section  consists  of  thirty  stanzas,  or  120  lines,  on  the 
rule  and  order  of  the  refectory,  prayers,  ablutions,  vespers,  and 
the  feasts  and  fasts  of  the  year.     The  ninth  and  last  section 
consists  of  nineteen  stanzas,  or  76  lines,  on  the  duties  of  the 
kingly  office,  and  the  evil  consequences  that  result  to  king  and 
people,  from  their  neglect  or  rmfaithful  discharge. 

The  sixth  rule  in  chronological  order,  is  the  general  Rule  of 
the  Celidhe  De,  vulgarly  called  "  Culdees".  This  is  a  prose  tract 
of  nine  small  quarto  pages,  written  or  drawn  up  by  St.  Maelriiain, 
of  Tamhlacht,  [now  Tallaght,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,]  who 
died  in  the  year  787.  It  contains  a  minute  series  of  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  the  lives  of  the  Celidhe  De,  their  prayers,  their 
preachings,  their  conversations,  their  confessions,  their  commu- 
nions, their  ablutions,  their  fastings,  their  abstinences,  their  re- 
laxations, their  sleep,  their  celebrations  of  the  Mass,  and  so  forth. 

The  seventh  in  chronological  order  is  the  Rule  of  the  Gray 
Monks ;  but  a  chasm  in  the  book  has  left  us  but  the  first  stanza 
of  this  rule. 

The  eighth  and  last  in  chronological  order,  is  the  Rule  of 
Cormac  Mac  Cuilennain,  king  and  archbishop  of  Cashel,  who 
died  in  the  year  903.  This  is  a  poem  of  fourteen  stanzas,  or 
56  lines,  written  in  the  most  pure  and  ancient  style  of  the 
Gaedhlic  languarge,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  many  other  languages, 
the  illustrious  Cormac  was  so  profound  a  master.  This 'rule  is 
general  in  several  of  its  inculcations ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
written  particularly  as  an  instruction  and  exhortation  to  a  priest, 
for  the  moral  and  spiritual  direction  and  preservation  of  liimself 
and  his  flock. 


LEC.  XVIII, 
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The  third  of  the  classes  into  which  I  have  divided  this  branch 

„_  of  our  ancient  literature  consists  of  a  single  piece,  but  one  of 

Ancient        peculiar  interest.  It  is  an  ancient  Treatise  upon,  or  Explication  of, 

the''Mass™    the  symboHcal  ceremonies  of  the  Mass,  in  Latm  and  Gaedhlic, 

and  a  powerful  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic 

Sacrifice. 

I  have  already  observed  that  these  purely  ecclesiastical  writ- 
ings scarcely  come  within  the  province  of  those  materials  of  our 
history,  which  form  the  subject  of  these  Lectures.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  tempted,  in  consideration  of  the  very  nature  of  the  institu- 
tion within  whose  walls  we  are  now  assembled,  so  far  to  digress  at 
this  place,  as  to  giveyou  the  substance  of  this  very  curious  treatise. 
The  passage  which  I  have  translated  for  you  is  short ;  but,  even 
were  it  a  little  longer,  I  think  you  would  excuse  me,  when  you 
find  in  it  a  complete  and  undeniable  proof  of  what  it  is  the  fashion 
of  Protestant  writers  to  deny  without  any  reason,  namely,  that 
the  belief  of  our  Gaedhlic  ancestors  respecting  the  Real  Presence, 
and  all  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  was,  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Church  in  Erinn,  precisely  the  same  belief 
now  held  by  ourselves,  precisely  the  same  belief  inculcated  then, 
as  now,  by  the  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world. 

The  following  extract  is  literally  translated  from  the  tract  I 
have  referred  to.     [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXIX.] 

"  And  this  is  the  fomidation  of  the  faith  which  every  Chris- 
tian is  bound  to  hold ;  and  it  is  upon  this  foundation  that  every 
virtue  which  he  practises,  and  every  good  work  wliich  he  per- 
forms, is  erected. 
V  "  For  it  is  through  this  perfection  of  the  faith,  with  tranquil 

\  charity,  and  with  steadfast  hope,  that  all  the  faithful  are  saved. 

'  For  it  is  this  faith,  that  is,  the  Catholic  faith,  that  conducts  the 

righteous  to  the  sight,  that  is,  to  see  God  in  the  glory  and  in  the 
dignity  in  which  Pie  abides.  It  is  this  sight  which  is  oiFered 
as  a  golden  reward  to  the  righteous  after  the  Resurrection. 

"  The  pledge  for  this  sight  which  has  been  left  to  the  Church 
here  for  the  present,  is  the  Holy  Sjoirit,  which  resides  in,  which 
comforts,  and  which  strengthens  her  with  all  virtues.  It  is  this 
Spirit  which  distributes  His  own  peculiar  gifts  to  every  faithful 
member  in  the  Church,  as  He  pleases  and  as  they  require  to  re- 
ceive it  from  Him.  For,  it  is  by  the  Holy  Spirit  these  noble 
gifts  following,  are  bestowed  upon  the  Church,  among  men ;  viz. : 
Baptism  and  Penitence,  and  the  expectation  of  persecutions  and 
afilictions. 

"  One  of  the  noble  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, by  which  all  ignorance  is  enlightened  and  all  worldly 
affliction  comforted ;  by  which  all  spiritual  light  is  kindled,  by 


\ 
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which  all  debility  is  made  strong.     For  it  is  through  the  Holy  lec.  xvih. 
Scripture  that  heresy  aud  schism  are  banished  from  the  Church,  ^^  ^^^^ 
and  all  contentions  and  divisions  reconciled.     It  is  in  it,  well-  Ancient 
tried  counsel  and  appropriate  instruction  will  be  found,  for  every  the^iass?" 
degree  in  the  Chvirch.   It  is  through  it  the  snares  of  demons,  and 
vices  are  banished  from  every  faithful  member  in  the  Church. 
For  the  Divine  Scripture  is  the  mother  apd  the  benign  niu'se  of 
all  the  faithful  who  meditate  and  contemplate  it,  and  who  are 
nurtured  by  it,  until  they  are  chosen  children  of  God  by  its  ad- 
vice.    For  the  Wisdom,  that  is  the  Church,  bountifully  distri- 
butes to  her  childi-en  the  variety  of  her  sweetest  drink,  and  the 
choicest  of  her  spiritual  food,  by  wloich  they  are  perpetually  in- 
toxicated and  cheered. 

"Another  division  of  that  pledge,  which  has  been  left  with  the 
Church  to  comfort  her,  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  His  Blood, 
which  are  oiFered  upon  the  altars  of  the  Christians.  The  Body, 
even,  which  was  born  of  Mary,  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  without 
destruction  of  her  virginity,  without  opening  of  the  womb,  with- 
out presence  of  man ;  and  which  was  crucified  by  the  unbeliev- 
ing Jews,  out  of  spite  and  envy ;  and  which  arose  after  three 
days  from  death,  and  sits  upon  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father 
in  Heaven,  in  glory  and  in  dignity  before  the  angels  of  Heaven. 
It  is  that  Body,  the  same  as  it  is  iir  this  great  glory,  which  the 
righteous  consume  off  God's  Table,  that  is,  the  holy  altar.  For 
this  Body  is  the  rich  viaticmn  of  the  faithful,  who  journey 
through  the  paths  of  pilgrimage  and  penitence  of  this  world  to 
the  Heavenly  fatherland.  This  is  the  seed  of  the  Resurrection 
in  the  Life  Eternal  to  the  righteous.  It  is,  however,  the  origin 
and  cause  of  falling  to  the  impenitent,  who  believe  not,  and  to 
the  sensual,  who  distinguish  it  not,  though  they  believe.  Woe, 
then,  to  the  Christian  who  distinguishes  not  this  Holy  Body  of 
the  Lord,  by  pure  morals,  by  charity,  and  by  mercy.  For  it  is 
in  this  Body  that  will  be  found  the  example  of  the  charity  which 
excels  all  charity,  viz.,  to  sacriiice  Himself,  without  giiilt,  in 
satisfaction  for  the  guilt  of  the  whole  race  of  Adam. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  perfection  and  the  fullness  of  the  Catholic 
Faith,  as  it  is  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures". 

I  may  observe  here  that  the  [late  lamented]  Rev,  Dr.  Matthew 
Kelly  (Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  St.  Patrick's  Col- 
lege, Maynooth),  to  whom  I  submitted  this  piece,  believed  it  to 
be  the  Mass  brought  into  Erinn  by  St.  Patrick,  differing  as  it 
does  in  some  places,  as  to  the  order  of  the  ceremonies,  from  any 
other  Mass  that  he  had  ever  seen. 

I  may  also  observe  that  the  Gaedhhc  part  of  the  tract,  though 
modified  in  some  respects  from  the  peculiar  ecclesiastical  style 
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3"  Of  an 
Ancient 
7reatise  on 
the  Mass. 


LEc.  XVIII.  of  ortliograpliy  of  tlie  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  is  still  of  the 
purest  and  most  ancient  Christian  character. 

I  believe  I  may  well  be  pardoned  having  gone  so  far  out  of 
my  path  on  the  present  occasion,  as  to  present  to  you  this  pas- 
sage in  full.  I  do  so  not  only  for  its  OAvn  sake,  but  in  order  to 
lay  before  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland  a  specimen  of  mat- 
ter which  appears  to  me  to  be  of  infinite  value  to  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  this  country,  and  of  which  there  is  a  very  large  amount 
preserved  to  us  in  the  ancient  writings  just  referred  to.  I  cannot 
doubt  but  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
learned  Cathohc  body  to  the  existence  of  the  wealth  of  evidence 
and  illustration  concerning  the  faith  of  our  ancestors,  which  lies 
as  yet  buried  in  these  great  old  Gaedhlic  books,  to  cause  effective 
measures  to  be  taken  to  make  these  useful  to  the  relioion  of  the 
people  to-day,  by  making  known  what  they  contain  in  full  to 
the  world. 


4"  Of  an 

Ancient 
form  of  Con- 
secration of 
a  Church. 


To  resume.  The  fourth  class  consists  also  of  a  single  piece, 
namely,  an  ancient  Formula  of  the  Consecration  of  a  new  church 
or  oratory. 

This  piece  is  important,  no  less  for  its  antiquity,  and  with  re- 
ference to  its  doctrinal  character,  than  for  the  historical  evidence 
it  contains  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  primitive  churches  of 
Erinn  were  bmlt,  which  must,  according  to  this  tract,  have  always 
had  the  door  in  the  west  end. 


5°  Of  Ancient 
Prayers,  In- 
vocations, 
and  Litanies. 


The  fifth  class  of  these  religious  remains  consists  of  the 
Prayers,  Invocations,  and  Litanies  which  have  come  down  to 
us :  these  I  shall  set  down  in  chronological  order,  as  far  as  my 
authorities  will  allow  me,  and,  when  authority  fails,  guided  by 
my  own  judgment  and  experience  in  the  investigation  of  these 
ancient  writings. 

The  first  piece  of  tliis  class  (adopting  the  chronological  order)  is 
the  prayer  of  St.  Aireran  the  wise  (often  called  Ailercm,  Eleran, 
and  Airenaii),  wdio  was  a  classical  professor  in  the  great  school  of 
Clonard,  and  died  of  the  plagvie  in  the  year  664.  St.  Aireran's 
prayer  or  litany  is  addressed,  respectively,  to  God  the  Father, 
to  God  the  Son,  and  to  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  invoking  them  for 
mercy  by  various  titles  indicative  of  their  power,  glory,  and  at- 
tributes. The  prayer  consists  of  five  invocations  to  the  Father, 
eighteen  invocations  to  the  Son,  and  five  to  the  Holy  Spirit; 
and  commences  in  Latin,  thus :  "  O  Deus  Pacer,  Omnipotens 
Deus,  exerci  misericordif^m  nobis".  This  is  followed  by  the  same 
invocatiqn  in  the  Gae^nhc;  and  the  petitions,  to  the  end,  are 
continued  in  the  same  language.     The  invocation  :>f  the  Son 
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begins  tlius :  "  Have  mercy  on  us,  O  Almiglity  God !  O  Jesus  i-ec.  xvin. 
Christ!  O  Son  of  tlie  living  God!  O  Son,  born  twice!  O  only  50 of Ancient 
born  of  God  tlie  Father".     The  petition  to  the  Holv  Spirit  be-  Piayers,  in- 

.    TT  r\     iA      •    ^  /-ii!/-v  TT    Id     •    •     I  ^'ocations, 

gins :      '  Have  mercy  on  us,  (J  Almighty  God  !  U  Holy  bpirit !  and  Litanies. 

0  spirit  the  noblest  of  all  spirits !"     [See  original  in  Appendix,  of  st  lir-^^ 

No.  cxx.]      ...  .    wr:;.r 

When  I  first  discovered  this  prayer  in  the  LeaLhar  Buidhe 
Lecain,  (or  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain),  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  many  years  ago,  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  or 
fixing  its  date ;  but  in  my  subsequent  readings  in  the  same 
library,  for  my  collection  of  ancient  glossaries,  I  met  the  word 
Oirchis  set  down  with  explanation  and  illustration,  as  follows : — 

"  Oirchis,  id  est,  Mercy ;  as  it  is  said  in  the  prayers  of  Airinan 
the  Wise : — Have  mercy  on  us,  O  God  the  Father  Almighty  ! " 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXI.] 

I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  on  the  identity  of  this 
prayer  with  the  distinguished  Ait^eran  of  Clonard.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  specimen  of  his  devout  works  that  has  come  down  to 
us.  Fleming,  in  his  Collecta  Sacra,  has  published  a  fragment 
of  a  Latin  tract  o£  Aireran,  discovered  in  the  ancient  monastery 
of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland,  which  is  entitled,  "  The  Mystical 
Interpretation  of  the  Ancestry  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ".  A 
perfect  copy  of  this  curious  tract,  and  one  of  high  antiquity,  has, 

1  believe,  been  lately  discovered  on  the  continent. 

There  was  another  Aireran,  also  called  "  the  wise", — who  was 
abbot  of  Tamldacht  [Tallaght],  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth 
century ;  but  he  has  not  been  distinguished  as  an  author,  as  far 
as  we  know. 

The  second  piece  of  this  class  is  the  prayer  or  invocation  of  '^I'l^^^f r 
Colgu  Ua  Duinechcia,  a  classical  Professor  of  Clonmacnois,  who  Dutnechda. 
died  in  the  year  789.  This  prayer  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  consists  of  twenty-eight  petitions  or  paragraphs,  each 
paragraph  beseeching  the  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  Jesus, 
through  the  intercession  of  some  class  of  the  holy  men  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament ;  who  are  referred  to  in  the  paragraph, 
or  represented  by  the  names  of  one  or  more  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  them.  The  first  part  begins  thus: — "I  beseech 
the  intercession  with  Thee,  O  Holy  Jesus !  of  thy  four  evange- 
lists who  wrote  thy  gospel,  namely  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John".  The  second  part  consists  of  seventeen  petitions  to  the 
Lord  Jesus,  apparently  offered  at  Mass-time,  beseeching  Him  to 
accept  the  sacrifice  then  made,  for  all  Christian  churches,  for 
the  sake  of  the  merciful  Father,  from  whom  He  descended 
upon  the  Earth ;  for  the  sake  of  His  Divinity  which  the  Father 
had   overshadowed,  in   order   that   it   might  unite  with   His 
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LEc.  xYiii.  laumariity ;  for  the  sake  of  the  Immaculate  body  from  wliich 
5°of  Ancient  ^^  ^^^  formed  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin.    The  second  prayer 
Piayeis,  In-  begins  thus : — "O  Holy  Jesns;  O  Beautiful  Friend;  O  Star  of 
andVitanies.  the  Momiug ;  Tliou  full,  brilliant  Noon-day  Sun ;  Thou  Noble 
Prayer  of      Torcli  of  Righteousncss  and  Truth,  of  Eternal  Life,  and  of 
^ireran       Etemitv."     FSce  oriodnal  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXII.l 
and  the      '      Tlic  third  pieco  of  this  fifth  class  is  a  beautiful  and  ancient 
CoVyuUa      Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  differing  in  many  ways 
Duinechda.)  fj-Qj^^  j^^gj.  Litany  in  other  languages,  and  clearly  showing  that, 
uny'onhe'  although  it  may  be  an  imitation,  it  is  not  a  translation.     I 
B.  Vii-gin.)    ])elieve  it  to  be  as  old,  at  least,  as  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century.     It  consists  of  fifty -nine  Invocations,  beginning;  "O 
Great  Mary !    O  ISIary  Greatest  of  all  Marys ;  O  Greatest  of 
women ;  O  Queen  of  the  Angels",  etc. ;  and  it  concludes  with 
a  beautiful  and  eloquent  entreaty  that  she  will   lay  the  im- 
worthy  prayers,  sighs,  and  groans  of  the  sinners  before   her 
own  merciful  Son,  backed  by  her  own  all-poweiful  advocacy, 
for  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.     [See  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  CXXIIL] 
o?^^)OMs^        The  fourth  piece  of  this  class  is  the  Litany  of  Aengus  CeilS 
am  M       De,  consequently  dating  about  the  year  798.  This  composition, 
quite  independently  of  its  rehgious  character,  affords  a  most  im- 
portant corroborative  piece  of  ecclesiastical  history.     It  is  men- 
tioned by  Sir  James  Ware  in  his  "  Writers  of  Ireland",  as  "  a 
book  of  Htanies  in  which,  in  a  long  series  of  daily  prayers,  are 
invoked  some  companies  of  saints,  who  were  either  school-fel- 
lows under  the  same  master,  or  who  joined  in  society  under  the 
same  leader,  to  propagate  the  faith  among  heathens;    or,  who 
were  buried  in  the  same  monastery,  or  lived  in  commmiion  in 
the  same  church;  or,  lastly,  who  were  joined  together  by  any 
other  like  titles".     So  wrote  Sir  James  Ware,  a  Protestant  gen- 
tleman of  learning  and  integrity.     And  when  I  quote  this  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  authenticity  of  the  litany,  let  me  be 
permitted  to    add   that    of  another    Protestant   gentleman    of 
at  least   equal  depth  of  learning  and  acciu'acy  of  discrimina- 
tion;  one  still   among   us,    and  who   I   hope  may  long   con- 
tinue to   enhghten  us  by  his  knowledge,  to  improve    us  by 
his  exquisite  taste  in  the  illustration  of  our  ancient  history,  in 
literature  and  in  art,  and  to  elevate  us  by  the  bright  example  of 
a  blameless  life  of  incorruptible  honoiu',  a  generous  and  manly 
liberality  of  tone,  and  many  active,  unostentatious,  but  exalted 
virtues ;  I  mean  my  dear  and  honom-ed  friend  Dr.  George  Petrie. 
Thus  writes  Dr.  Petrie  in  liis  imanswerable  Essay  on  the  ancient 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland ;  a  work  with  wliich  I  hope 
all  my  hearers  are  famiHar. 
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"  Ha\ano'  now,  as  I  trust,  sufficiently  sliown  that  tlie  IrisK  lec.  xvm. 
erected  cliurclies  and  cells  of  stone,  without  cement,_  at  the  very  50  of  Ancient 
earliest  period  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  Prayers, 
country ;  and  if  it  had  been  necessary,  I  might  have  adduced  a  aiid°utanies. 
vastly  greater  body  of  evidence  to  substantiate  the  fact ;  I  may,  ^Jf^Zn^^^ 
I  think,  fairly  ask :  Is  it  possible  that  they  would  remain  much  c/"''  ^-l; 
lono-er  ignorant  ot  the  use  ol  mne  cement  m  their  religious  edi- 
fices, a  knowledge  of  which  must  necessarily  have  been  imparted 
to  them  by  the  crowds  of  foreign  ecclesiastics,  Egyptian,  Roman, 
Italian,  French,  British,  and  Saxon,  who  flocked  to  Ireland  as  a 
place  of  refuge,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  ?     Of  such  im- 
migration there  cannot  possibly  exist  a  doubt ;  for,  not  to  speak 
of  the  great  number  of  foreigners  who  were  disciples  of  St, 
Patrick,  and  of  whom  the  names  are  preserved  in  the  most 
ancient  lives  of  that  saint;   nor  of  the  evidences  of  the  same 
nature  so  abundantly  supplied  in  the  lives  of  many  other  saints 
of  the  Primitive  Irish  Church;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
that  most  curious  and  ancient  document,  written  in  the  year  799, 
the  litany  of  St.  Aengus  the  Culdee,  in  which  are  invoked  such 
a  vast  number  of  foreign  saints  buried  in  Ireland.     Copies  of 
this  ancient  litany  are  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  a  MS.  un- 
doubtedly of  the  twelfth  century,  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dubhn ;  and  in  the  Leabhar  Breac  [properly 
the  Leahhar  Mor  Dana  Doighre],  preserved  in  the  library  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy :   and  the  passages  in  it,  relative  to 
the  foreign  ecclesiastics,  have  been  extracted,  translated  into 
Latin,  and  published  by  Y/ard,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Rumold,  page 
206  ;  and  by  Colgan,  in  his  Acta  Sanctorum,  page  539"  [535].^*^^ 
The  litany  of  Aengus  begins  thus:    "  The  three  times  fifty 
Roman  pilgrims,  who  settled  in  Ui  Mele,  along  with  Notal  and 
Nemsliencliaidli  and  Cornutan,  invoco  in  auxilium  meum,  per 
Jesum    Christum,   etc.... The  three  thousand  father  confessors 
who  congregated  in  Munster  to  consider  one  question,  under 
Bishop  Ibar, — and  where  to  the  Angel  of  God  was  ascribed  the 
great  feast  which  St.  Brigid  had  prepared  in  her  heart  for  Jesus, — 
invoco  in  auxilium  meum  per  Jesum  Christum.      The   other 
thrice  fifty  pilgrims  of  the  men  of  Rome  and  Latiiun  who  went 
into  Scotland,  invoco  in  auxilium  meum  per  Jesum  Christimi. 
The  thrice  fifty  Gaedhils  of  Erinn,  in  holy  orders,  each  of  them 
a  man  of  strict  rule,  who  went  in  one  body  into  pilgrimage, 

W)  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Uses  of  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  p.  134. 
One  slight  mistake  Dr.  Petrie  has  fallen  into  in  this  passage,  as  to  the  tract  in 
the  Book  of  Leinster.  The  tract  he  alludes  to  there,  is  Aengus's  Book  of  the 
Pedigrees  of  the  Irish  Saints,  and  not  his  Litany,  which  is  found  only  in  the 
Leabhar  Mor  Duna  Doiyhre. 
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i.KC.  xviu.  ii"*l*'i"  Al)l)ivu,  tlio  son  of  Ua  Corniair,  invoco  in  anxilium  mciim 
"^         por  Josuin    Cliiiyluiu",  i-li'.      ISi'O  orJ<>iii;il   in  Appkndix,  No. 

fi"OfAnc|pnt  ii vv  lAr  n 
ri:i.V.'i  .s,  111-     '-'A  A  1  V  .J 

vorHiiniiN,  And  tlms  (l()(\s  Aonjifus  j^o  on  to  invoice  trroiii)8  of  men  and 

IIIUl    l.llHMlPS.  ■  '    1-.      •  ,•  II  /•        I  II  I 

(Till' i.iiiiiiy  ^voln(•n  who  oanie  jnlo  iM'inn  Irom  all  parts  «.)l  the  woihl,  and 
CdiJvM)  joined  ihemselvos  to  various  relijjjious  persons  and  coniniunities 
lhron<>^lioutourland,tobene(it  by  (lu'irpurlty  ofnioralsund  exalted 
})iety  ;  as  well  as  llie  eounlless  ij-roups  ol'  men,  lay  and  eeelesias- 
tieal,  who  lel'l,  JCrinn  on  pdi^ii mart's  to  (lie  Jloly  Land,  under 
SS.  vI/VAAy?,  Hrendan,  ele. ;  and  oIIkm-s  who  wi'iit  out  to  ])lant 
and  propaij^iid'  ihcir  Christian  knowledjj^e  and  ]»i<'ty,  in  remote 
nnd  uniVe(]uented  eountries,  whieh  had  not  yet  been  brouj^lit 
■within  the  ran<;e  ol'  the  Ijord's  vineyard,  or  in  whieh  the  seeds 
of  Chrislianily  formerly  sown  had  either  run  to  extravagant 
\vildn(>ss  or  totally  faded. 

AlU'r  invoking  tliese  various  grou]>s  at  eonsidi-rabli'  length, 
he  turns  to  the  bishoj)s  of  Krinn,  whom  he  invokes  in  groups  ol' 
pevcMi,  taking  together  those  who  either  lived  e(ni(('m|)ora.- 
neoii^^ly  or  succeeded  each  other  in  the  one  church  ;  as  tlu'  si'\en 
bishoj)s  o['  Droi)i-A  i/)r/i(rlI/(';  the  seven  bishops  of  I  from  Ucrce- 
tlan;  the  seven  bishops  of  Tiilarli.  na  )i.-./'Js/)iic,  or  Hill  of  the 
]iishops,  etc.  [I  may  mention  to  you  that  (bis  'J'lilach  na  v-.I'Jspuc, 
was  Tidla,  ni'ar  Cabinteely,  in  the  county  of  Dublin;  and  that 
it  is  stated  in  the  J^ile  of  St.  />/■/<//(/,  (hat  these  seven  bisho])s, 
on  a  certain  occasion,  paid  her  a  visit  at  Kildare,  a  circum- 
stance Avhich  fixes  the  time  at  which  lliey  lived.] 

The  invocation  extends  to  141  gro\ips  of  seven,  or  in  all  987 

bislu^ps,  ending  with   the  seven  bishops  ol'  JJonilniach  C/idirini 

[probably  the  pku'C  now  called  ])oiu>ycarney,  near  Dublin]. 

oftiicrnn-        We  noAV  come  to  anollu-r  and  (he  last  section  of  our  J^jccle- 

criiu'd  to'tho  siastical  jNISS.,  if  we  may  include  under  this  title  the  writings 

called  Prophecies  ascribed  to  the  saints  of  ICrinn. 

In  opening  the  subject  of  ancient  Gaedldic  PlioniEClES,  it 
might  be  expected  that  I  should  take  a  com})arative  glance  at 
tlie  prophecies  of  other  countries,  as  this  w^ould  indeed  be  the 
most  learned  and  ajiproA'cd  mode  of  introducing  the  sidiject; 
but  as  1  have  hitherto  in  the  ]n-ogress  of  these  Lectures  confined 
myself  to  a  simple  analysis  o['  the  historic  and  literary  remains 
of  our  own  country,  treated  from  the  points  ol' view  olFercd  by 
internal  evidence  only,  I  shall  follow  the  same  rule  in  this 
instance,  and  proceed  to  treat  oi"  our  ancient  prophecies,  as  they 
are  called,  on  their  own  authority  and  on  their  own  internal 
merits  alone. 

In  the  first  place  T  have  to  tell  yon,  that  xlthongh  those 
ascribed  to  the  saints  form  the  chiei  part  of  our  collcctioi\  of 
prophecies,  there  are  a  few  rclbrrcd  to  times  anterior  to  the  year 


Saints  of 
Eriiiu. 


U    VI 


o 
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432,  the  year  in  ■which  St.  Patrick  commenced  hi.i  Christian  lec.  xvin. 
mission  in  P^rinn;  and  their  authorship  is  ascribed  to  persons  ^  ^  , 

....  ii'iii  /■  •  4  1  ••  *^  the  Pro- 

gtiU  mvolved  in  the  darkness  or  paganism.     A.s,  then,  it  is  my  i-hk/.u.*  a»- 
design  to  take  all  the  "  Prophecies"  in  their  presumed  chrono-  slihuof ''^ 
logical  order,  I  shall  begin  with  those  wliich  are  referred  to  our  ^'^''*"- 
pre-Christian  period. 

The  oldest  prophecy,  or  rather  prophetic  allusion  to  future  ^fjajled 
events  in  Erinn,  that  I  can  remember,  i.s  found  in  the  ancient  "Vrophecied" 
but   little-known   tract,    which   is   entitled   Ago.lI/irnh   an   ddtul'tua^^ot 
Shuodh,  or  the  Dialogue  of  the  two  Sages  (or  Professors).    The  ^n.e'^-p?^ 
history  given  of  this  DvAogna  is  shortly  this.  yU'cy" inthe 

Adhna,  a  distinguished  Connachtman,  was  chief  poet  of  Ulster  of  the  Two 
in  the  reign  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa  Cabout  four  hundred  years  ^^e*".; 
before  St.  Patrick's  arrival).  Ad/ma  had  a  son,  A'eidhe,  who, 
after  having  been  carefully  instructed  in  the  prescribed  lite- 
rary course  of  the  period  by  his  father,  was  then  sent  by  him  into 
Scotland,  to  add  to  his  st^^res  of  nati  ve  knowledge  all  that  cr.»uld 
be  acquired  at  the  famous  academy  oi'  J^ochaidh  EchbhefjU.  in 
that  country.  During  NeidM's  sojourn  in  Scotland,  his  father, 
Adlina,  died,  and  Atluiirm,  the  celebrated  poet  and  satirist,  was 
raised  to  his  place  of  chief  poet  of  Ulster.  An  account  of  these 
important  changes  having,  however,  reached  young  NeidM  in 
Scotland,  he  immediately  returned  to  Erinn,  and  went  straight 
to  the  palace  of  Emania,  He  entered  the  royal  court  at  once 
under  protection  of  his  well-recognized  poet's  tonsure,  and 
made  directly  for  the  chief  poet's  chair,  which  he  found  vacant 
at  the  moment,  with  the  arch-poet's  Taiylten,  or  official  go^^Ti, 
lying  on  the  back  of  it.  (This  gown  of  the  arch-poet  ls  de- 
scribed as  having  been  one  ornamented  with  the  feathers  of 
beautiful  birds.)  Niidhe,  finding  the  chair  accidentally  vacant, 
sat  in  it  and  put  on  the  gown.  AtJuxirm  soon  after  marie  his 
appearance,  and  seeing  his  appointed  mantle  and  seat  occupied 
by  a  stranger,  he  immediately  a^lflressed  him  in  these  words: 
"  Who  is  the  learned  poet  upon  whom  the  Tuighen  with  its 
splendour  rests?"     [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXV.] 

This  led  to  a  long,  learned,  and  animated  contest  in  literature, 
poetry,  philosophy,  Druidism,  etc.,  in  which  Nf;idhe  showed 
himself  fully  quaUfied  to  retain  the  position  which  he  had  tem- 
porarily assumed ;  but,  in  obedience  to  the  beautiful  patriarchal 
law  of  reverence  for  seniority  which  pen-aded  all  c^mditions  of 
society  in  ancient  Erinn,  having  first  established  his  superior 
qualiiications,  he  then  voluntarily  vacated  the  chair,  put  off  the 
splendid  gown,  placed  it  on  the  shoulders  o^  Atlw.irne,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  his  father  by  death  and  of  his  later  preceptor  by 
distance,  he  adopted  him  as  his  father  and  preceptor. 
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LEc.  xvin.  This  strange  piece  is  couclied  in  very  ancient  language,  some- 
of  the  wliat  resembling,  indeed  partaking  largely  of  the  character  of, 
so-called  tlic  ancient  text  of  the  Brehon  laws ;  but  every  phrase,  almost 
anterior  to  cvcry  word,  tlirougliout  the  whole,  is  explained  in  the  version 
s'rpatHc'k.  which  is  preserved  to  us,  by  an  ancient  interlined  gloss,  still  in 
(The  "Pro-    aucient,  but  much  more  accessible  lans^uaofe. 

pn6cv   in  tu6  •  cd       o 

"  Dialogue  Wc  liavc  showu  in  a  former  Lecture,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Sages".)"^"  ancient  Book  of  Uachongbhdil,  that  the  obscurity  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  this  dialogue  was  carried  on,  in  the  presence  of 
King  Conor  and  the  nobles  of  Ulster,  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  taking  from  the  Poets  the  exclusive  right  which,  down  to 
that  time,  they  had  enjoyed,  of  interpreting  the  ancient  laws 
of  the  country,  and  of  opening  their  study  to  all  such  men 
of  all  grades  as  should  incline  to  make  the  law  their  profession. 
This  dialogue  is  also  quoted  at  the  word  Teatlira  ("the  Sea"), 
and  at  the  word  Tuighen  ("  the  Gown")  in  Cormac's  Glossary ;  a 
compilation  of  the  close  of  the  ninth  century.  Yet,  although  the 
mere  literary  part  of  the  tract  may,  perhaps,  be  referred  to  the  re- 
markable period  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa's  reign,  it  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  the  precise  reference  to  the  precise  discipline  and  doc- 
trines of  the  future  Christian  Church  of  Erinn,  which  it  is  made 
to  contain  prophetically,  could  have  been  really  predicted  by 
persons  not  yet  rescued  from  the  darkness  of  Paganism.  The 
passage  occurs  thus :  The  Dialogue  is  carried  on  by  way  of  ques- 
tion and  answer :  A  thairne  puts  the  question,  and  Neidhe  answers. 
After  a  variety  of  questions  relating  to  literature,  poetry,  Druid- 
ism,  astronomy,  ethics,  etc.,  AthairnS  asks  Neidhe  whether  he 
has  any  knowledge  of  the  future  state  of  Erinn ;  Neidhe  answers 
that  he  has,  and  he  then  goes  into  a  long  review  of  what  is  to 
happen  in  church  and  state,  to  the  end  of  time.  There  would 
be  mortalities  of  cows  all  over  the  world ;  Kings  would  be  few ; 
Professors  of  the  various  arts  would  be  mere  imitators ;  Pagan 
enemies  would  waste  Erinn,  so  that  dignity  of  birth  or  extent 
of  wealth  would  serve  nobody.  [This  no  doubt  alludes  to  the 
Danish  invasion  in  the  eighth  centiuy .]  Kings  would  be  wan- 
derers ;  rehgion  extinguished ;  the  nobles  crushed  down ;  the  ig- 
noble raised  up,  and  neither  man  nor  God  would  be  honoured  or 
worshipped ;  clerical  orders  and  functions  would  be  cast  off,  and 
hypocrisy  and  delusions  assumed;  musicians  would  be  meta- 
morphosed into  clowns;  the  churches  would  become  subject  to 
the  lords  of  the  lands ;  pupils  would  neglect  to  maintain  their 
tutors  in  their  old  age.  There  would  come,  after  this,  great 
mortalities;  lightnings,  and  thunder;  unnatural  seasons;  a 
vengeful  slaughter  for  three  days  and  three  nights;  and  this 
would  be  the  fiery  plague  of  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
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ist,  which  would  destroy  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  world,  lec.  xviir. 
,nd  one-third  of  which  should  fall  upon  the  animals  of  the  sea  q^  ^^^ 
,nd  the  trees  of  the  forest.     After  those  years  of  sorrow,  the  fo-caiied 
breigners  would  come  in  their  ships  to  Inbher  Domnainn  [now  anterior  to 
he  Bay  of  Malahide,  on  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Dubhn].  s^^paMck. 
rhis  was  to  be  the  Both  Rdmhach,  or  "Rowmg  Wheel",  (of  £®y '.^n°  he 
^hich   more    hereafter) ;  and  it  would  fly  off  to  the  Coirthe  "  uiaioiiuo 
yndmhchoille,  or  Rock  of  CndmJichoill  (of  which  more  here-  sa|es^'.)"° 
fter),  where  it  would  be  broken; — that  is,  where  the  enemies, 
of  whom,  as  of  a  plague,  it  was  the  poetical  designation,)  would 
)e  overthrown  ancl  almost  annihilated,  as  well  as  their  "  stammer- 
uof  foreign  women,  that  is,   Saxon  women,  who  would  bear 
hildi'en  to  their  own  fathers".     The  destruction  and  desertion  of 
he  great  palaces  and  cities  of  Erinn  was  to  take  place, — namely, 
imaiiia,  in  Ulster ;  Tara,  in  Meath ;  Cruachain^  in  Coiinacht ; 
3asliel,  in  Munster ;  and  Aileach,  in  Deny ; — after  which  the  sea 
v^ould  come  over  Erinn,  seven  years  before  the  day  of  judgment. 

This  part  of  this  so-called  prophecy  appears  to  me  curious, 
•ecause  it  seems  to  bring  the  author's  time  down  to  the  tenth 
entmy,  when  the  Danes  were  accustomed  to  run  over  here 
rom  England,  with  their  Saxon  bond  wives  and  bond  women, 
kit  I  need  not  dwell  longer  upon  it  at  present. 

The  second  personage  belonging  to  the  pre-Christian  period,  ".Pi;ppiie- 
0  whom  I  have  found  any  existing  prophecy  ascribed,  is  no  cribed  to 
ither  than  the  celebrated  Conn  "  of  the  himdred  battles",  mon-  Hundred 
rch  of  Erinn,  who  was  slain  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  157,  or  ^^"'^s. 
75  years  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick. 

Conn's  name  is  connected  with  two  distinct  prophecies, — 
ne  delivered  by  himself,  and  entitled  the  Baile  Chuinn,  or 
yonn's  Ecstacy ;  the  other  delivered  to  him,  and  entitled  the 
3aile  an  Scdil,  or  the  Champion's  Ecstacy.  The  word  Baile, 
i^hich  means  madness,  distraction,  or  ecstacy,  is  the  ancient 
jaedhlic  name  for  a  Prophecy. 

Of  these  two  "  Prophecies"  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
:nown  to  Gaedhlic  scholars  and  historians,  for  some  centuries 
ack,  more  than  the  quotation  from  the  Bails  Chuinn  found  in 
lie  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  as  published  by  Father  John 
^olgan,  in  his  Trias  Thaumaturgas,  in  the  year  1647,  (a  quota- 
ion  which  was  reprinted  by  Dr.  Petrie,  in  his  History  and  An- 
iquities  of  Tara,  published  in  the  year  1839,  in  the  18th  volume 
if  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy).  Even  at  the 
inie  that  Dr.  Petrie  wrote  his  important  Essay  on  Tara,  the 
erious  examination  of  our  ancient  Gaedhlic  manuscripts  was  but 
n  its  infancy ;  and  when  this  BaiU  Chuinn  was  discovered  in  the 
Cripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  it  was  not  known  who  Conn,  the 
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author  of  It,  was ;  nor  at  wliat  time  he  flourished ;  nor  whether 
it  contained  any  more  than  what  is  there  quoted ;  it  was  only 
beheved  that  he  must  have  been  some  ancient  Druid.  Neither 
could  the  most  minute  research  among  our  extensive  collection 
of  manuscripts  in  Dublin  throw  any  light  on  his  history.  How- 
ever, on  my  visit  to  London  in  the  summer  of  1849,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  discover  an  ancient  copy  of  the  entire  prophecy, 
of  which  an  extract  only  is  quoted  in  the  Tripartite  Life. 

The  piece  is  a  short  one,  filling  but  one  column  of  a  small 
folio  page.  It  is  entitled  Baile  Chuinn  Ched-Chathaigh ;  that  is, 
'  the  Ecstacy  (or  Prophecy)  of  Conn  of  the  hundred  battles'.  The 
manuscript  is  written  on  vellum,  and  was  compiled  or  transcribed 
in  Burren,  in  my  native  county  of  Clare,  by  Donnel  O'Davoren, 
about  the  year  1590.  It  will  be  found  in  the  British  Museum, 
classed,  "  Egerton  88".  The  transcript  appears  to  have  been  made 
fromsome  ancient  decayedmanuscript,  and  with  some  carelessness, 
many  words  being  carelessly  spelled  or  contracted.  The  style 
of  the  composition  is  affectedly  irregular  and  obscure,  and  can- 
not be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  remote  antiquity  to  which  it  is 
referred.  It  will  appear  from  what  follows,  that  the  piece  pro- 
fesses to  have  been  originally  written  forty  nights  before  Conn's 
death.  The  "  Prophecy",  wliich  is  written  in  prose,  has  refer- 
ence to  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Tara ;  and  Conn  com- 
mences with  his  own  son.  Art,  of  whom  he  disposes  in  the 
following  few  words : 

"Art  will  succeed  at  the  end  of  forty  nights;  a  powerful 
champion,  who  shall  die  at  Muamimhe'''' ;  [see  original  in 
Appendix,  No.  CXXVL]  The  Prophecy  then  runs  rapidly 
down  to  Mac  Con,  the  successor  of  Art;  Cormac  the  son  of  Art, 
and  successor  of  Mac  Con ;  Cairhre,  the  son  of  Cormac,  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Gabhra;  Fiacha  Sraibhtine,  the  son  of  Cairhre; 
Muiredhach,  the  son  of  Fiacha;  and  passing  over  Eocliaidh 
Muighmheadlwin,  the  son  of  Muiredhach,  it  comes  down  to  his 
son  again,  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages ;  and  then  to  Laeghaire, 
the  son  of  JViall,  who  was  monarch  when  St.  Patrick  arrived. 
Here  the  prophet  foretells  the  coming  of  our  great  apostle,  in 
words  which  stand  as  follows,  with  their  ancient  explanations : 
"  With  Laeghaire  the  violent  will  the  land  be  humbled  by  the 
coming  of  the  Tailcenn,  that  is,  Patrick ;  houses  across,  that  is 
churches,  bent  staffs,  which  will  pluck  the  flowers  from  high 
places".  [See  original  in  same  Appendix.]  A  somewhat  dif- 
ferent and  better  version  of  this  prediction  is  given  in  the  ancient 
Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  where  it  is  quoted,  without  gloss, 
from  the  Baile  Chuinn;  it  runs  thus:  "A  Tailcenn  shall  come, 
he  will  erect  cities,  chm'ches,  music  houses,  with  gables  and 
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LTigles;  many  kings  will  take  up  pilgrim  staffs".     [See  original  lec.  xvin. 
n  Appendix,  No.  CXXVII.]    The  word  Tailcenn  (or  Tailgenn)^  ^^^^ 
vliicli  occurs  here,  and  in  various  places  in  our  ancient  writings,  so-caiied 
neans  the  reverend  person, — to  whom  all  men  would  bow  the  aliteriorTo* 
lead  in  reverence.    [See  same  Appendix.]     For  the  precise  sJ'^paMck' 
neaning  of  every  word  in  this  ancient  strain  I  have  succeeded  (''  Prophe- 
n  procuring  from  ancient  manuscripts  the  most  undoubted  au-  cribe/to 
;hority ;  and  this  is  rather  remarkable,  since   the  version  of  it  SuTdred  ^^ 
5^iven  by  Father  John  Colgan  in  his  Latin  translation  of  the  Matties.) 
rripartite  Life,  is  inaccurate  and  incongruous/*^' 

After  bringing  the  predictions  down  to  king  LaeghairS,  and 
ihe  coming  of  St.  Patrick,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  royal 
'  prophet"  is  made  to  continue  the  list  of  his  successors  in  the 
sovereignty,  sometimes  by  name,  and  sometimes  by  description, 
iown  to  the  three  Nialls,  the  last  of  whom,  Niall  Glun-dubh, 
vas  killed  in  battle  with  the  Danes,  near  Dublin,  in  the  year 
Ml;  and  from  that  down,  by  description,  to  a  king  described 
IS  the  false  fratricidal  kinsr  in  whose  reiafn  the  Saxons  were  to 
;ome.  Now,  this  fratricidal  king  of  Tara  was,  without  doubt, 
Domnall  Breaghach  0' Maeilsechlainn,  Vf^ho,  in  the  year  1169, 
nurdered  his  cousin  Diarmaid,  the  rightful  king  of  Tara,  and 
set  himself  up  in  his  place.  And  this  was  the  precise  year  in 
vhich  the  Anglo-Normans  (or  Saxons,  as  they  are  called  here), 
irst  invaded  Ireland ;  so  that,  whatever  degree  of  credit  might 
3e  due  to  the  early  part  of  this  strange  prophecy,  the  latter 
3art  savours  strongly  of  a  foregone  knowledge  of  historic  facts. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  vestige  of  the  original  history  of 
;his  prophecy  has  come  down  to  us :  what  the  immediate  in- 
citing causes  to  it  were,  and  to  what  extent  it  ran  at  the  time 
:hat  it  was  first  introduced  into  the  ancient  Tripartite  Life  of 
3t.  Patrick.  That  some  such  account  existed,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe;  and  upon  the  character  of  it  would  very 
uuch  depend  whether  the  so-called  prophecy,  or  any  part  of  it, 
tvas  to  be  received  as  authentic  or  not.  These  observations 
tvill  be  better  understood  from  the  following  fanciful  history  and 
iescription  of  the  Baile  an  Scdil,  the  other  ancient  prophecy 
with,  which  the  name  of  king  Conn  is  connected.  The  history 
s  prefixed  to  the  copy  of  this  prophecy  in  the  British  Museum 
MS.   (Harleian,  5280),  and  rmis  in  the  following  style: — 

One  morning  Conn  repaired  at  sunrise  to  the  battlements  of  the 
Ri  Raith,  or  Royal  Fortress,  of  Tara,  accompanied  by  his  three 

(^8)  It  runs  as  follows :  "  Adveniet  cum  circulo  tonsus  in  capite,  cujus  aedes 
id  instar  aedium  Eomanarura :  efficiet  quod  cellaj  futuras  sint  in  pretio  et 
estimatione.  JEdes  ejus  erunt  angustse  et  angulataa  et  fana  mueta  pedum 
pastorale  dominabetur" — Trias  Thaum.,-p.  123. 
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Driiicls,  Mael,  Bloc,  and  BluicnS,  and  his  tliree  poets,  Elhain, 
Corb,  and  Cesarn;  for  lie  was  accustomed  every  day  to  rejDair  to 
this  place  with  the  same  company,  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
the  firmament,  that  no  hostile  serial  beings  should  descend  upon 
Eriiin  unknown  to  him.  While  standing  in  the  usual  place 
this  morning,  Conn  happened  to  tread  upon  a  stone,  and  imme- 
diately the  stone  shrieked  under  his  feet,  so  as  to  be  heard  all 
over  Tara,  and  throughout  all  Bregia,  or  East  Meath.  Conn 
then  asked  his  Druids  why  the  stone  had  shrieked,  what  it's 
name  was,  and  what  it  said.  The  Druids  took  fifty-three  days 
to  consider ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  returned  the 
following  answer:  "  Fed  is  the  name  of  the  stone;  it  came  from 
Inis  Fail,  or  the  island  of  Fed;  it  has  shrieked  under  your 
royal  feet,  and  the  number  of  shrieks  which  the  stone  has  given 
forth,  is  the  number  of  kings  of  your  seed  that  will  succeed  you 
till  the  end  of  time;  but",  continued  the  Druid,  "  I  am  not  the 
person  destined  to  name  them  to  you".  [See  original  in  Ap- 
pendix, No.  CXXVIII.] 

Conn  stood  some  time  musing  on  this  strange  revelation; 
when,  suddenly,  he  found  himself  and  his  companions  en- 
veloped in  a  mist,  so  thick,  that  they  knew  not  where  they 
were,  so  intense  was  the  darkness.  They  had  not  continued 
long  in  this  condition,  until  they  heard  the  tramp  of  a  horse- 
man approaching  them ;  and  immediately  a  spear  was  cast  three 
times  in  succession  towards  them,  coining  nearer  to  them  each 
time.  The  Druid  then  cried  out:  "It  is  a  violation  of  the 
sacred  person  of  a  king  to  whoever  casts  [on  the  part  of  any 
one  that  casts]  at  Conn  in  Tara".  The  horseman  then  came 
up,  saluted  Conn,  and  invited  himself  and  his  companions  to 
his  house.  He  led  them  into  a  noble  plain,  where  they  saw 
a  royal  court,  into  which  they  entered,  and  found  it  occupied 
by  a  beautiful  and  richly  dressed  princess,  with  a  silver  vat  full 
of  red  ale,  and  a  golden  ladle  and  a  golden  cup  before  her.  The 
knight,  on  entering  the  palace,  showed  his  guests  to  appro- 
priate seats,  and  sat  himself  in  a  princely  chair  at  the  head 
of  the  apartment ;  and  then,  addressing  himself  to  Conn,  said : — 

"  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  I  am  not  a  living  knight ;  I  am 
one  of  Adam's  race  who  have  come  back  from  death ;  my  name 
is  Lngh  3fac  CeitJdenn,  and  I  am  come  to  tell  you  the  length 
of  your  own  reign,  and  the  name  and  reign  of  every  king  who 
shall  succeed  you  in  Tara;  and  the  princess  whom  you  have 
found  here  on  your  entrance,  is  the  sovereignty  of  Erinii  for  ever". 

The  princess  then  presented  to  Conn  the  bare  rib  of  an  ox, 
and  the  bare  rib  of  a  boar.  The  ox's  rib  measured  foiu'-and- 
twenty  feet  in  length ;  and  when  both  its  enas  were  laid  on  the 
ground,  it  formed  an  arch  eight  feet  in  height.     She  subse- 
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quently  presented  him  witli  the  silver  pail  and  the  golden  ladle  leg,  xvih.  i 

and  cup.     The  princess  then  took  up  the  ladle,  filled  the  cup,  ^^  ^^^^  f 

and  said:  "  Wlio  shall  this  cup  with  the  red  ale  be  given  to?"  so  caiiea 
The  knight  answered:  "Give  it  to  Conn  of  the  Himdred  Battles  anteilor'to'' 
;^that  is,  he  shall  gain  a  hundred  battles) ;  fifty  years  shall  he  st.'^Pat'dcif. 
liave  reigned,  when  he  will  be  slain  at  Tuath  Amrois\     The  (';p;ophe- 
princess  said  again:  "Who  shall  this  cup  Avith  the  red  ale  be  cribeci  to  I /, 

^ivento?"     "Give  it",  said  the  knight,  "to  Art,  the  son  of  hZu*:;"''^ 
Conn :  he  shall  have  reigned  thirty  years,  when  he  shall  be  Matties.) 
slain  at  3{agh  3fucriiimhe'\     And  thus  does  the  princess  con- 
tinue to  put  her  questions,  the  knight  always  giving  the  name 
Df  the  succeeding  king,  the  length  of  his  reign,  and  the  place     " 
and  manner  of  his  death,  down  to  Laegliaire,  the  son  of  Niall, 
where  the  knight  answers:  "  Give  it  to  Laegliaire  of  the  many 
Conflicts,  who  shall  devastate  the  Life  [Liifey,  that  is,  Leinster],  ,  V 

and  many  other  territories.  Five  years  shall  he  have  reigned, 
ivhen  a  stranger  company  shall  come,  among  whom  shall  be  the 
Tailcenn,  that  is,  Patrick,  a  man  of  great  dignity,  whom  God 
will  honour,  who  "svill  light  a  great  torch  which  shall  illuminate 
Erinn  even  to  the  sea.  Laegliaire  shall  be  slain  on  the  bank  of 
the  Caise.  Kings  and  many  champions  will  be  brought  to  take 
ap  the  pilgrim's  staff  by  the  preaching  of  the  Tailcenn\ 

The  prophecy  is  then  continued  in  the  same  way  down  to  the 
CQonarch  Fergus,  the  son  of  Maelcldin,  who  was  to  be  slain  in 
the  Battle  of  Almhain,  on  a  Friday,  an  occurrence  which  took 
place  in  the  year  718.  And  here  our  copy  unfortunately  breaks 
3ff,  otherwise  we  shovdd  be  pretty  well  able  to  fix  the  probable 
date  of  the  original  composition  of  this  piece. 

That  this  piece,  however,  whatever  was  its  date,  was  a  well- 
knoAvn  tract,  and  of  authority  for  the  succession  and  reigns  of 
the  monarchs  of  Erinn  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  is 
slear,  as  we  find  it  quoted  as  an  authority  by  Flann,  of  Monas- 
terboice  (who  died  in  1056),  in  the  16th  stanza  of  his  poem  on 
the  succession  of  the  Kings  of  Tara,  when  speaking  of  the 
monarch  Eochaidh  Ifuidlwihedhoin,  who  died  in  the  year  of  ovir 
Lord  365,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign.  Thus  writes  Flann 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXIX.]  :  ■ 

Died,  after  being  kinged  by  the  hosts, 

The  smooth  and  stainless  Eochaidh  Muighrnhedhuin, 
Here  was  verified  (whatever  other  cases  may  be,) 
That  which  was  written  in  the  BaiU  an  Scdil. 

This  is  an  important  reference  to  the  BaiU  an  Scdil.  It  is 
pretty  clear  that  Flann  did  not  believe  in  its  inspiration,  and 
that  he  had  not  found  its  historic  details  as  accurate,  in  all  in- 
stances, as  those  which  related  to  Eochaidh  Iluighmhedhdin. 
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A  fine  copy  of  Flann's  poem  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of 
Leinster,  compiled  about  eiglity  years  after  liis  death.  It  be- 
gins [see  same  Appendix]  ; 

"  The  Kings  of  Tara  who  were  animated  by  fire". 

I  think  it  quite  unnecessary  to  oifer  any  observation  on  the  5az7^ 
an  Scdil  itself,  after  having  placed  before  you  a  fair  version — 
indeed  a  literal  translation  nearly — of  the  purely  fabulous  account 
of  its  origin,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  and  which  must  certainly 
be  as  old  as  the  prophecy  itself.  And  notwithstanding  that  the 
BaiU  Chuinn  is  quoted  in  the  most  ancient  copies  known  to  us 
of  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  still  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
to  it  any  higher  degree  of  antiquity  or  authenticity  than  to  the 
other.  Indeed,  both  seem  to  have  been  manufactiu-ed  by  the 
same  hand,  one  being  a  mere  echo  of  the  other,  but  with  some 
additional  details,  as  far  as  our  imperfect  copy  of  it  comes  down. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  believe  that  either  Conn  himself,  or  his 
doubtful  informant  the  Seal  (both  pagans),  could  have  received 
any  divine  revelation,  or  could,  even  with  druidical  aid,  have 
given  us  the  precise  name,  length  of  reign,  nixmber  and  names  of 
battles,  as  well  as  the  place  and  manner  of  death,  of  every  king 
of  Conn's  race,  who  would  occupy  Tara,  from  the  year  of  our 
Lord  157,  down  to  the  Saxon  or  Anglo-Norman  invasion  of 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1169!  How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did 
this  prophecy  come  to  be  introduced  into  our  most  ancient 
copies  of  the  Tripartite  Life  ?  To  this  question,  I  can  only  state 
my  opinion  in  answer;  an  opinion  founded,  however,  on  the 
thoughtful  reading  and  study  for  many  years  of  the  character 
and  possible  authenticity  of  such  old  compositions  of  a  so-called 
"  prophetic"  character  as  have  come  under  my  notice.  Allow  me, 
then,  to  say,  that  we  have  no  really  ancient  copy  of  the  Tripartite, 
that  is,  any  copy  older  than,  or  even  as  old  as,  the  twelfth  century ; 
and  (if  we  had  copies  to  refer  to  in  succession  from  the  sixth 
century  to  the  twelfth,  when  the  proj^hecy  would,  if  perfect,  we 
presume,  have  ended,)  I  have  for  my  part  little  doubt  that 
could  we  with  certainty  discover  the  first  copy  in  which  the 
Baile  Chuinn  occurs,  we  should  find  it  not  older  than  the  year 
1169 ;  that  is,  presuming  that  the  present  is  the  original  version 
of  the  prophecy. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  Macutenius,  who 
collected  or  wrote  a  short  tract  on  the  life  of  St.  Patrick  before 
the  year  700,  introduces  an  ancient  pagan  prophecy  of  the 
coming  of  our  apostle,  of  which  he  gives  the  Latin,  but  that  he 
makes  no  mention,  nevertheless,  of  the  BaiU  Chuinn.  Probus 
also,  who  wrote  a  Life  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  tenth  century,  it  is 
beheved,  quotes  the  same  pagan  prediction,  and  gives  a  Latin 
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translation  of  it,  but  lias  no  reference  to  tlie  Bails  Chuinn;  and  lec.  xviii. 
Jocelyn,  wKo  wrote  liis  Life  of  St.  Patrick  about  the  year  1185, 
gives  the  same  pagan  prophecy,  but  not  a  word  about  the  other,  so-caiied 

I  shall  now  pass  from  the  Baile  Chuinn,  for  the  present,  to  antmor't'o^ 
take  it  up  again  when  I  come  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  gJ'^p'lJ'iJjJjf 
pagan  prophecy  iust  referred  to.  ("Proi'hecy"   . 

ine  practice  oi  ascribing  predictions  ot  the  coming  ot  bt.  ah  'the 
Patrick  to  persons  who  lived  some  centuries  before  that  event,  of'conn,— "" 
was  not  confined  to  the  case  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  siam  a.d. 
or  his  gifted  friend  from  the  land  of  spirits,  the  Seal.    We  find, 
in  tlie  ancient  historic  tract  on  the  Battle  of  Magli  MucruimM 
(which  was  fought  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  195),  a  "  prophetic" 
poem,  ascribed  to  the  monarch  Art,  the  son  of  Conn,  who  was  t 

slain  in  that  battle.     This  poem  is  preserved  in  the  ancient  vel-  ' 

lum  MS.  called  the  Leahhar  na  h-Uidlii'S,  compiled  before  the  \. 

year  1106,  a  book  which  has  been  so  often  spoken  of  in  the 
course  of  these  lectures.  There  is  a  short  prose  introduction 
headed,  "  The  Prophecy  and  Christian  Belief  of  Art  the  Lonely", 
which  states  that  the  prophecy  was  the  result  of  a  vision  which 
Art  saw  while  enjoying  a  sleep  on  the  top  of  his  DumJia  Selga, 
or  hunting-mound,  a  short  time  before  the  battle,  while  hunting  \ 

at  Treoit  (the  place  now  called  Trevit,  situated  about  three 
miles  east  of  Tara,  in  the  coimty  of  Meath). 

In  this  vision  Art  is  said  to  have  seen  the  coming  of  St. 
Patrick ;  the  great  changes  which  his  mission  would  bring  about 
in  the  condition  of  Erinn ;  the  subsequent  importance,  as  a 
religious  establishment,  of  Treoit,  the  place  in  which  he  then 
happened  to  be,  and  where,  by  his  own  direction,  his  body  was 
carried  from  the  battle-field  and  buried,  in  anticipation  of  the 
future  sanctity  of  the  place. 

The  poem,  which  consists  of  156  lines,  was  addressed  to  Den 
M6r,  Art's  attendant,  and  begins  [see  Appendix,  No.  CXXX.]  : 
"  Pleasant  for  Denna,  the  vehement", 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  poems  that  I  am  acquainted  with, 
and  many  of  the  words  are  explained  by  an  ancient  interlined 
gloss ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  it  has  no  reference  to  those  who 
were  to  succeed  Art  in  the  monarchy,  nor  to  the  Danish  or 
Saxon  invasions.  I  think  it  was  written  immediately  at,  or 
about  the  time  of  founding  the  church  of  Treoit,  and  before 
either  of  the  invasions  had  occurred,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  prophet  was  too  honest  to  see  farther  forward  into  futurity. 

In  my  next  Lecture  I  shall  proceed  with  some  account 
of  the  remainder  of  these  so-called  Prophecies,  after  which  I 
propose  to  take  up  those  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  Cille  and  his 
successors. 


LECTURE  XIX. 

[Delivered  July  17,  1856.J 

The  (so-called)  Prophkcies  (continued).  The  Prophecies  attributed  to  Finn 
Mac  Cumhaill.  Of  the  Magical  Arts  of  Finn.  Of  the  Pagan  Prophecy  of  the 
coming  of  St.  Patrick,  quoted  by  Macutenius.  The  Prophecies  attributed 
to  St.  Caillin.  The  Prophecies  attributed  to  Beg  Mac  De.  The  Prophecies 
attributed  to  St.  Colum  CiUe.  Of  the  spurious  and  modern  Prophecies 
attributed  to  this  Saint. 

In  oui'  last  Lecture  we  considered  shortly  tlie  remarkable  ^^ Dia- 
logue of  the  Txco  Sages",  the  two  "  Prophecies"  referred  to  Conn 
of  the  Hundred  Battles,  and  that  ascribed  to  his  son  Art,  called 
the  Lonely.  Before  we  pass  to  the  Prophecies  (as  they  are 
called)  attributed  to  the  early  Christian  Saints  of  Erimi,  we 
have  still  to  notice  one  or  two  other  compositions  which  pass 
under  the  same  name,  though  belonging  to  an  earlier  era. 

The  next  of  our  pagan  "  prophets"  in  chronological  order  is 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  celebrated  Finn  3fac  Cihnhaill,  who 
was  slain  in  the  year  of  om-  Lord  283,  or  149  years  before  St. 
Patrick's  coming.  It  would  indeed  have  been  a  great  omission 
on  the  part  of  our  ancient  chroniclers  of  the  wonderful,  if  they 
had  failed  to  endow  Finn  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  along  with 
all  his  other  surprising  accomplishments. 

I  have  in  a  former  Lecture  given  a  short  account  of  the  poems 
m  general  which  we  find  ascribed  to  Finn  in  our  old  manu- 
scripts, and  among  them  one  foretelling  the  mission  of  St. 
Patrick,  the  founding  of  a  Christian  church  by  St.  Moling  at 
Ros  Broc  [now  St.  Mullins,  in  the  county  of  Carlo w],  and  the 
future  renown  of  that  place.  There  are,  however,  besides  this, 
two  other  "  Prophecies"  known  to  me  as  ascribed  to  Finn,  one 
of  them  of  an  ancient  d^te,  and  the  other  not  so  old ;  and  there  is 
a  third  prophecy  of  Finn's,  preserved  among  some  poems  and 
prophecies  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  CillS,  in  a  velliun  manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford ;  but  I  had  not,  when  there, 
time  to  examine  it. 

Of  the  two  prophecies  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  one  is 
preserved  in  a  vellum  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
the  Library  of  Trinity  College  (Class  H.  3,  17).  It  is  very 
short,  and  is  written  in  irregularly  measured  prose,  in  ancient 
language,  and  with  an  interlined  gloss.  It  i^  headed:  "  Finn,~ 
the  grandson  of  Baiscni  cecinit,  foretelling  of  Patrick,  when  he 
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slipped  off  the  flag  on  wliich  he   afterwards  came  to  Erinn".  lkct.  xix.     t 
[See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXXI.]  ^^  ^^^^ 

The  "Prophecy",  which  consists  of  about  thirty  lines,  begins  so.caiied 
with  the  following  [see  same  Appendix]  : —  antCTioTtT 

"  It  is  not  in  the  path  of  crime  my  foot  has  come.  st^  Patrick 

It  is  not  a  decline  of  strencrth  that  has  come  upon  me,  ("Propiie- 

But  it  IS  the  warrior's  stone  this  stone  rejects:  critedto 

He  is  a  distinguished  man  for  whom  the  stone  rejects  me,    cim/tam- 
[a  man]   With  dignities  from  the  Holy  Spirit"  (i.e.,  the 
dignity  of  a  blshof)). 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  legend  alluded  to  in  this 
very  curious  piece,  in  the  absence  of  any  more  of  its  history; 
and  the  more  so,  that,  as  I  am  certain,  the  short  heading  is  de- 
fective by  two  words ;  for  I  shoidd  have  but  little  difficulty  in 
identifying  the  legend,  and  inferring  the  history  of  the  pro- 
phecy,  supposing  it  had  run,  for  example,  thus:  "Finn,  the 
grandson  of  Baiscne  cecinit,  foretelling  of  Patrick,  when  he 
[Finn]  slipped  off  the  flagstone  upon  which  [the  leper]  came 
afterwards  to  Erinn". 

The  legend  of  the  leper  and  the  flagstone  is  this :  When  St. 
Patrick  was  leaving  the  coast  of  Britain  to  come  over  to  Erinn 
on  his  mission,  just  as  the  ship  had  cast  off  from  the  shore,  a 
poor  leprous  man  came  on  the  beach,  and  begged  earnestly  to 
be  taken  on  board.  Patrick  was  willing  to  put  back  and  take 
him  up;  b^^t  the  crew  refused,  and  the  ship  moved  on.  The 
poor  leper  still  continued  his  entreaties;  whereupon,  Patrick 
took  his  altar-stone  (Avhich,  in  the  old  writings,  is  called  the 
Stone  Altar),  and  casting  it  on  the  water  within  reach  of  the 
leper,  desired  him  to  sit  on  it  and  be  quiet.  This  the  leper 
did,  and  immediately  the  stone  moved,  following  the  sliip  • 
throughout  its  course,  until  they  reached  the  harbour  of  Wick- 
low,  where  the  leper  was  one  of  the  first  to  land ;  after  which 
the  Saint  again  took  j)ossession  of  his  "  Stone  Altar".  This 
stone  is  spoken  of  as  an  altar  in  the  text  of  this  prophecy,  and 
with  the  promise,  that  as  long  as  it  lives  in  Erinn  Patrick's 
children  in  Christ  will  live  in  his  doctrines.  It  is  not  im,- 
probable  that  there  was  an  ancient  legend,  which  is  not  now 
known,  of  the  history  of  this  stone  before  Patrick  consecrated 
it  to  his  holy  purposes.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  prophecies, 
Patrick  is  called  the  Tailcemi.    [See  App.,  No.  CXXVIL] 

Assuming  the  foregoing,  then,  to  be  the  true  reading  of  the 
legend  implied  in  the  heading,  there  remains  still  the  other 
legend  to  be  accounted  for ;  that,  namely,  of  Finn's  slipping  off 
the  flagstone ;  a  legend,  of  which  I  have  never  met  with  any 
trace  in  my  reading,  though  it  has  been  rather  extensive  in  tliis 
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LECT.  XIX.  particular  direction.  If,  liowever,  I  were  allowed  to  infer  the 
legend  from  tlie  few  facts  mentioned  in  the  opening  lines  of  the 
prophecy,  I  should  say  that  it  might  perhaps  have  once  run  in 
this  strain: — 

That  Finn  was  hunting  somewhere  about  Sliahh  Mis  (in  the 
county  of  Antrim),  where  St.  Patrick,  during  his  early  captivity 
in  Erinn,  was  employed  to  herd  the  swine  of  his  master  Milchu ; 
that  Finn  in  his  progress  happened  to  tread  upon  a  stone,  from 
which  he  slijDped  in  some  remarkable  manner ;  that,  on  looking 
at  the  stone,  he  discovered  that  it  was  one  which  offered  a  good 
material  for  a  weapon, — probably  for  one  of  those  curiously- 
fashioned  weapons  of"  which  we  have  so  many  specimens  of  all 
sizes  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  which  now 
pass  by  the  unmeaning  name  of  celts  (a  kind  of  weapon,  which 
in  ancient  Gaedhlic  was  called  Lia  Milidh,  or  Warrior's  Stone), 
and  one  or  more  of  which  every  champion  carried  in  his  girdle 
to  be  cast  as  occasion  might  require ;  that  Finn,  in  some  unac- 
countable way,  failed  to  appropriate  the  stone  ;  that  he  then  had 
recourse  to  his  Druidic  powers  of  divination  to  discover  the 
cause  of  his  failure ;  that  he  found  the  stone  to  be  predestined 
for  a  higher  and  holier  office  than  that  of  an  offensive  w^eapon 
in  the  hands  of  a  professional  warrior,  and  that  on  that  account, 
it  intuitively  shrunk  from  his  hand ;  and  finally  that,  long  after- 
wards, when  Patrick  was  employed  as  a  swine-herd  on  this 
mountain,  this  stone  having  attracted  his  notice,  he  took  it  up 
without  difficulty,  and  carried  it  about  him  in  his  escape  from 
bondage,  and  ever  after,  until  he  was  ordained  a  priest ;  and 
that  then  he  formed  it  into  the  stone  altar,  which  he  carried 
with  him  on  his  journey  from  Rome,  and  upon  which  the  leper, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  accompanied  him  over  the  sea  from 
Britain  into  Erinn. 

That  some  such  legend  as  this  had  been  (and  probably  is 
still)  in  existence,  on  which  this  prophecy  was  founded,  any  one 
who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  character  of  our  old  ro- 
mances, will,  I  think,  without  difficulty  feel  disposed  to  beheve. 
But  the  matter  certainly  requires  much  further  investigation. 

There  are  two  other  prophecies  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  to  be 
found  in  modern  Gaedhlic  manuscripts ;  but  they  are  much  in- 
ferior in  style  to  the  pieces  just  described,  and  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  by  the  Gaedhlic  scholar,  that  they  must  have  been  com- 
posed centuries  after  the  former. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  poem  of  188  lines,  in  which  the  poet 
Oisin  is  made  to  repeat  to  St.  Patrick  a  prophetic  poem 
which  his  father,  Finn,  had  composed  at  Beinv  Eclair  (now  the 
Hill  of  Ilowth).  St.  Patrick  addresses  Oisin  as  follows  [see 
original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXXII.]  : 
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O  Oisin,  wilt  thou  relate  unto  us, 
Some  of  tlic  prophecies  of  31ac  Cumhaill, — 
Of  what  the  gifted  king  foretold, 
He  whom  angels  truly  honoured. 
Oisin  answers :  I  will  relate  to  thee  with  pleasure, 
O  Patrick,  the  chaste  son  of  Calplmrnn, 
And  thy  heart  will  be  sore  from  hearing 
Of  all  the  evils  which  are  foretold. 

Finn  having  one  day  sat  in  the  east. 
Over  the  sea  at  the  hill  of  JEdar, 
He  saw  a  black  cloud  approach  from  the  north. 
Which,  all  of  a  sudden,  darkened  Erinn. 

7^  ¥^  7p  yp  'Jk 

The  hearty  Caeilte  then  said 

To  noble  Finn  o?  Almliain: 

Put  thy  thumb  of  knowledge  to  thy  tooth, 

And  leave  us  not  in  ignorance. 
Finn  answers :  Alas,  my  dearest  CaeiltS, 

The  prophecy  is  far  from  thee, — 

Barbarians  from  beyond  the  sea 

Will  one  day  confound  the  men  of  Erinn, 
Fi^in  goes  on  then  to  show  that  this  black  cloud  meant  the 
5axons,  or  Anglo-Normans,  that 

On  a  Thursday  a  man  goes  to  invite  them. 

It  will  be  a  bad  legacy  to  Erinn's  land, — 

Mac  Murchadha,  the  dark  demon, 

His  return  shall  be  that  of  a  ghost. 
The  invaders,  according  to  this  poem,  were  to  despoil  the 
and  of  Erinn  for  the  space  of  400  years,  but  the  space  of  time 
^aries  in  various  copies.  They  were  to  receive  several  defeats, 
md  some  of  these  defeats  are  plainly  enough  pointed  out, — as, 
or  instance,  where  they  were  to  be  three  times  defeated  by  the 
)rave  Donn  or  lord  of  Ui  Failghe,  now  Oflaly.  This  lord  of 
)ffaly  must  have  been  Murchadh  O'Conor,  who  defeated  the 
^^nglish  of  Meath  first  in  the  year  1385,  at  the  battle  of 
yruachdn  Bvi  File  [now  Ci'ochan,  a  well-kaiown  place  in  the 
)resent  King's  County] ;  a  second  time  in  the  year  1406,  at  the 
)attle  of  Geisill  [Geshill,  in  the  same  county]  ;  and  a  third  time 
,t  cm  Fochain  [somewhere  on  the  borders  of  Meath  and 
)fFaly],  in  the  year  1414. 

The  foreigners  were  to  receive  another  remarkable  defeat  at 
?eann  Feabhrat  (on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Cork  and 
limerick) ;  and  I  believe  that  this  was  fulfilled  in  the  year  1579, 
vhen  the  two  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  met  Sir  Wilham 
)rury,   the   Lord   Chief  Justice   of  Ireland,  at    Gort  na    Ti- 
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Iracl,  in  tlie  county  of  Limerick,  not  far  from  Ceann  Fehrat, 
and  wliere  tlie  English  captains,  Herbert,  Eustace,  and  Spris, 
were  killed,  together  with  oOO  of  their  men,  immediately  after 
which  Sir  William  Drury  himself  died. 

After  announcing  these  occurrences,  the  prophecy  passes  to 
the  battle  of  Saingel  [Singland,  near  Limerick],  Avhere  an  oak 
of  the  house  of  O'Brien  was  to  lead  the  native  clanns  against 
the  enemy  and  defeat  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  then 
would  the  five  provinces  arise  and  expel  the  strangers  alto- 
gether. This  rising  applies,  doubtless,  to  the  war  of  the  latter 
part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  in  which  Hugh  of  Derry  was  to 
take  a  chief  and  successful  part.  This  was,  of  course,  the  great 
Aedh  Ruadh  [Hugh  Roe]  O'Donnell,  and  the  poem  must,  I 
am  very  sure,  have  been  written  some  few  years  previous  to  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Kinsale,  in  which  Hugh  was  defeated  and 
compelled  to  fly  to  Spain,  where,  as  you  are  aware,  that  illus- 
trious chieftain  soon  afterwards  died. 

It  would  be  easy  to  analyze  this  whole  prophecy,  correct  its 
incongruities,  and  fill  in  its  dates  and  agents,  if  it  were  worth  it; 
but  as  it  is  evidently  a  composition  of  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
centm-y  (or  a  collection  and  continuation  of  some  earlier  local 
fugitive  stanzas  carried  down  to  that  period),  I  do  not  deem  it 
worth  any  further  notice,  and  shall  therefore  pass  to  another 
prophecy,  ascribed,  with  equal  veracity,  to  the  same  author. 

This  second  is  a  poem  of  forty  lines,  addressed  by  Fimi  Mac 
Cumhaill  to  some  woman  who  recited  a  poem  to  him.  The 
warrior  prophet  promises  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick,  who  would 
bless  Erinn, — all  lands  would  be  measured  by  acres — the  gray 
Saxons  would  be  numerous — and  he  regrets  his  own  inability 
to  take  part  in  their  expulsion.  Another  word,  however,  would 
really  be  too  much  to  waste  on  this  piece. 

The  history  o£  Finn  Mac  CumhailTs  "Thximb  of  Knowledge", 
as  related  in  the  ancient  Tales,  is  a  very  wild  one  indeed ;  but 
it  is  so  often  alluded  to  that  I  may  as  well  state  it  here.  It  is 
shortly  this :  upon  a  certain  occasion  this  gallant  warrior  was 
hvmting  near  Sliahh  na  in-Ban,  in  the  present  county  of  Tip- 
perary ;  he  was  standing  at  a  spring-well,  when  a  strange  woman 
came  suddenly  upon  him,  filled  a  silver  tankard  at  the  spring, 
and  immediately  afterwards  walked  aAvay  with  it.  Finn  fol- 
loAved  her,  unperceived,  until  she  came  to  the  side  of  the  hill, 
where  a  concealed  door  opened  suddenly,  and  she  walked  in. 
Finn  attempted  to  follow  her  farther,  but  the  door  was  shut  so 
quickly  that  he  was  only  able  to  place  his  hand  on  the  door- 
post, with  the  thumb  inside.  It  was  with  great  diflBcitlty  he 
was  able  to  extiicate  the  thumb ;  and,  having  done  so,  he  im- 
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ediately  thrust  it,  bruised  as  it  was,  into  liis  moutli  to  ease  tlie  lect.  xix. 
lin.     No  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  he  found  himself  pos-  ^^^^^ 
ssed  of  the  gift  of  foreseeing  future  events.     This  gift,  how-  so-caiied     ^_  ; 

rev,  was  not,  we  are  told,  always  present,  but  only  when  he  anterior  to 
•uised  or  chewed  the  thumb  between  his  teeth.     (This  legend  gt'^patoic'k 
found  in  the  vellum  MS.,  H.  3.  18.,  T.C.D.)     Such  is  the 
gracious  origin,  handed  down  to  us  by  the  tradition  of  the 
Dets,  of  Finn  Mac  CumliaiW s  wonderful  gift  of  prophecy  ! 

The  next  and  last  of  the  so-called  pagan  prophecies,  with  "Prophecy"  ||j 

hich  I  shall  at  present  trouble  you,  consists  of  but  a  few  words,  Patrick's  * 

hich  we  generally  meet  in  the  form  of  a  stanza  of  four  lines,  tributed'tx) 
id  relates  exclusively  to  the  comino'  of  St.  Patrick  into  Ireland,  the  pruids 

J        ^  ^  O  _  ,  of  King 

;  is  found  in  all  the  ancient  copies  of  the  Saint's  life  that  I  have  LaeghaiH.  J 

let.     The  history  of  this  prophecy  is,  like  itself,  short  enough.  ' 

liree  years  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland,  on  his  k^ 

Dostolic  mission  (that  is,  in  the  year  429),  his  coming  was,  it  f* 

stated,  foretold  as  a  fearful  event  to  the  pagan  monarch  Laegli-  [ 

[re,  by  his  two  chief  Druids,  Lochra  and  Luchat  Mael^  in  the 
llowing  words  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXXIIL]  : 

A  Tailcenn  will  come  over  the  raging  sea, — [see  p.  393.] 

With  his  perforated  garment,  his  crook-headed  staiF, 

With  his  table  at  the  east  end  of  his  house, 

And  all  his  people  will  answer,  '  amen',  '  amen'. 
The  perforated  garment  is  easily  explained  to  be  the  Chasuble 
r  the  Catholic  Priest;  the  crook-headed  staff,  the  bishop's 
'astoral  Staff;  and  the  table  at  the  east  end  of  his  house,  as  the 
ible  of  the  Lord,  the  Altar  of  the  Church. 
Of  the  antiquity  of  this  prophecy  there  can  be  no  rational 
3ubt,  as  we  find  it  quoted  by  Macutenius;  who,  as  already' 
ated,  wrote  or  transcribed  some  notes  on  the  life  of  St.  Patrick, 
)me  time  before  the  year  700,  which  are  preserved  in  the 
icient  Book  of  Armagh  (fol.  2,  page  b,  col.  a),  in  which  he 
.ys  that  the  words  of  this  little  verse  are  not  so  plain  on  account 
'  the  idiom  of  the  language.  Macutenius  does  not  give  the 
'iginal  words,  and  his  Latin  translation  of  them  clearly  shows 
lat  he  did  not  understand  them.  Probus  also,  who  wrote  a  life 
!"  St.  Patrick  in  Latin,  in  the  tenth  century  (it  is  believed), 
Aotes  this  prophecy,  apparently  from  Macutenius,  without  the 
riofinal  words ;  but  he  sjives  us  a  still  more  inaccurate  translation 
lan  the  former  one.  (See  Trias  Thauniaturgus,  p.  49,  col.  a.) 
Now  of  all  the  pagan  predictions  of  St.  Patrick's  apostolic 
lission,  this  alone  has  any  colour  of  authenticity :  not  from  any 
ling  in  its  style  or  history,  but  from  the  fact  that  Christianity 
as  fully  established  and  extensively  spread  on  the  continent 
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LECT.  xTx.  (and  to  some  extent  in  Britain)  in  tlie  reign  of  LaeghairS,  and 

"  Pro  hec  "  ^^'0^  ^^^  high  probability  that  his  drnids  were  well  acquainted, 

of  Saint  if  not  with  its  doctrines,  at  least  with  its  pecuhar  external  fea- 

comi'ng,  at-  turcs  and  ceremonies ;  and  so,  that  from  the  fact  of  its  having 

-  the  Druids  approaclicd  their  own  shores,  and  probably  landed  on  them  too, 

of  King  they  foresaw  the  inevitable  consequence  of  its  spreadino'  over  the 

^  '  entire  land  of  Erinn,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  their  own  ancient 

C 

system  and  the  various  institutions  founded  upon  it.    This  pro- 
1  phecy  Avould  not  apply  as  much  to  Palladius  as  to  Patrick ; 

gl  because  although  the  former  came  one  year  earlier,  he  failed  in 

t'  his  mission,  whilst  the  success  of  the  latter  was  complete  and 

li  permanent. 

You  may,  if  you  wish,  extend  to  Finn,  Art,  and  Conn,  the 

possibility  of  an  acquaintance  with  Christianity,  as  well  as  to 

haegliaires  Druid ;  but  the  probability  is  much  more  in  favour 

of  the  latter. 

°iieoies'''^a7'  ^^  ^°^  P^^^  from  out  pagan  to  our  Christian  "Prophets"; 
ciibed  to  tiie  and  amougst  these  we  shall  begin  with  St.  CaiUin  of  Fidhnaclia 
Erinn."  (The  Muiglie  RSlii  (in  the  present  county  of  Leitrim)  ;  who,  according 
of  Sd^nr'^"* '  ^*^  -^^^^  ^^^^'  q^^oted  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  buried 
Caiuiti.)       the  great  Conall  Gulhan  in  his  church  in  the  year  464. 

The  Life  of  St.  Caillin,  of  which  there  is  a  vellum  copy  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in  existence,  contains  a  poem  of  816  lines, 
ascribed  to  the  saint  himself,  on  the  colonizations  of  Erinn,  and 
the  succession  of  its  monarchs  down  to  his  own  time,  in  the  reisn 
of  Diarmaid,  the  son  of  Fergus  Cerrhhedil,  and  in  which  he 
"  foretells"  by  name  all  the  monarchs  from  Diarmaid  down  to 
Roderick  O'Conor,  in  the  year  1172.  To  this  list  he  adds  twelve 
more,  by  fanciful  descriptive  names,  the  last  of  whom  is  to  be 
Flann  Cethach,  in  whose  time  Antichrist  is  to  appear  on  earth, 
and  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  a  little  further  on.  The 
"  Prophet"  then  gives  a  list  of  the  0  Ruaircs,  Lords  of  Breifne 
(Breifny),  his  native  territory ;  coming  down  to  gallant  Ualgarg 
ORucdrc  in  the  year  1241.  Ten  lords  of  the  descendants  of 
Ualgarg  were  to  succeed  himself  The  last  of  these  ten  wovdd 
be  William  Gorm  (Blue  William),  who  would  plunder  the  saint's 
church  at  Fidhnacha,  after  which  the  sceptre  would  pass  from 
his  house.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  "  Blue  William 
O'Ruairc'^  in  our  annals ;  but  I  find  a  William  Ruadh  (or  red- 
haired  William)  ORuaire,  Lord  of  Breifne^  who  died  in  the 
year  1430 ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  very 
glaring  forgery  was  concocted  in  or  about  this  time.  This  poem, 
which,  as  I  have  already  said,  contains  204  stanzas,  or  816  lines, 
begins  thus  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  C XXXIV.]  : 
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"  Great  Eiinn,  Island  of  Angels".  lect.  xix. 

There  are  many  more  prophetic  rhymes  mterspersed  through 
is  Life  of  St.  Caillin,  but  they  were  all  written  by  the  same  .  <jj 

)rophet'  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  first. 

The  next  of  our  Christian  "  prophets"  was  Beg  Mac  Be,  who  J^^^"JJ*'of 

ed  in  the  year  556.     He  was  the  son  of  a  Munster  nobleman,  Big  Mac  dl 

id  held  the  office  of  poet  and  prophet  at  Tara,  in  the  reign  of  /* 

e  above  king  Biarmaid.     He  appears  to  have  been  a  person 

'  an  eccentric  character,  more  remarkable  for  ready  wit  than 

und  sense.     Pie  was  a  man,  however,  of  a  religious  disposition, 

id  well  acquainted  with  St.  Colum  Cille,  as  well  as  with  other 

stinguished  ecclesiastics  and  scholars  of  his  time.     There  are  '. 

veral  fugitive  stanzas,  witty  sentences,  and  prophetic  sayings  of  . 

s,  scattered  through  our  ancient  writings,  specimens  of  which  ffl 

ay  be  seen  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  at  the  years  478 

id  825.  There  is  also  what  appears  to  be  either  a  short  collection 

■  a  continuous  series  of  his  prophetic  prose  sayings,  preserved 

.  the  ancient  vellmu  MS.  already  spoken  of,  (Harleian,  5280), 

the  British  Museum.  All  the  predictions  in  this  little  tract, 
hich  extends  but  about  half  a  small  folio  page,  are  of  an  un- 
vourable  character;  they  contain  allusions  to  the  Danish  but 
one  to  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  which  I  think  plainly 
lough  shows  that  they  were  written  after  the  former,  but  before 
le  latter.  Indeed,  the  time  of  writing  could,  I  believe,  be  safely 
sduced  from  the  first  sentence  of  the  piece,  which  runs  as  follows 
ee  Appendix,  No.  CXXXV.] :  "  Wo  is  he  who  shall  live  to 
;e  in  the  land  of  the  Gaedhil,  the  son  succeed  the  father  in 
:he  primacy  of]  Ardmacha'"  [Armagh.]  This  allusion  to  the 
)n  succeeding  the  father  at  Ardmacha  would,  I  think,  bring 
le  composition  of  this  prophecy  down  to  about  the  year  940, 
hen  the  lay  usurpation  of  the  Primacy  commenced,  which 
)ntinued  for  200  vears  afterwards ;  but  the  allusion  in  the  text 
>  Aenghus  Ua  Flainn,  successor  of  St.  Brendan  at  Cluain  Ferta 
Ulonfert,  in  the  county  of  Galway),  brings  the  time  of  the 
ithor  down  to  the  year  1036,  in  which  OFlainn  died.  Beg 
fac  Be  is  quoted  also  in  the  tract  on  the  Danish  wars,  preserved 
I  the  Book  of  Leinster. 

The  next,  and  the  most  popular  of  all  our  "prophets",  is  St.  Ihlcies^^of 
'olwn  Cille.     It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  fix  on  the  period  samt  coium 
.  which  prophetic  sayings  first  began  to  be  ascribed  to  this 
int;  but  the  oldest  MS.  in  which  I  have  found  him  quoted 
!  a  prophet  is  the  Book  of  Leinster,  in  a  fragment  of  the  his- 
ry  of  the  Danish  wars  preserved  in  that  book,  and  which  must 
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LECT.  XIX.  have  been  compiled  about  tlie  year  1150.     The  quotation  con- 
sists but  of  the  followinof  stanza  [see  orio-inal  in  Appendix,  No. 

Ofthe"Pro-  ^YYY^nn  O  L  o 

phecies"  as-     L/-A.jXj\.  V  l.J  '. 

IS^n'ts  o?  '"^  "  Those  ships  upon  Loch  Ree, 

n>™"heT''"  Well  do  they  magnify  the  pagan  foreigners; 

of  Saint  They  will  give  an  Abbot  to  Ardmacha; 

"  ""*  *  His  will  be  the  rule  of  a  tyrant". 

This  stanza  has  reference  to  the  fleet  of  ships  or  boats  which 
the  Danes  placed  on  the  Upper  Shannon,  by  means  of  which 
they  plundered  the  churches  and  territories  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  This  was  about  the  year  840,  when  Turgesius  was  the 
Danish  leader,  and  when  he  made  his  wife  supreme  head  of  the 
great  ecclesiastical  city  of  Clonmacnois,  and  afterwards  promoted 
himself  to  the  Abbacy  of  Ardmacha^  as  foretold  (or  rather,  as  I 
believe,  aftertold)  in  this  stanza. 

This  stanza,  however,  is  but  a  quotation  from  a  poem  of  360 
lines,  which  now  exists,  and  in  which  it  makes  the  tenth  stanza ; 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  this  and  a  few  more  stanzas  which 
appear  to  belong  to  it,  were  seized  upon  at  a  later  period,  and 
made  the  foundation  of  the  present  poem. 

This  poem,  which  St.  Colum  Cille  is  said  to  have  addressed 
to  his  friend  and  companion   St.   Baoithin,  at    lona,    begins 
thus  [see  original  in  same  Appendix]  : 
"  Attend,  O  excellent  Baoiihin, 
To  the  voice  of  my  bell  in  cold  lona, 
Until  I  now  relate  to  thee 

All  tliat  shall  happen  towards  the  world's  end". 
The  supposed  j)rophet  then  gives  a  gloomy  account  of  what 
was  to  befal  the  Leath  Chuinn,  Conn's  or  the  northern  half  of 
Erinn ;  and  the  death  of  Cormac  Mac  Cullinan,  kiiig  and  arch- 
bishop of  Cashel,  in  the  year  903.  Then  comes  the  allusion  to 
the  fleet  of  Loch  Ree,  or  the  Upper  Shannon — quite  out  of  its 
proper  place ;  after  which  the  battle  of  Clontarf  is  foretold. 
The  prophet  then  passes  down  through  some  of  the  Leinster 
and  Munster  kings  and  monarchs  of  Erinn  to  Muircheartach  (or 
Mortoch)  O'Brien,  who  was  to  demolish  Aileach,  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  descendants  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  (situated 
in  the  present  county  of  Derry)  ;  an  event  which  occurred  in  the 
year  1101.  Li  this  year,  Murtoch  O'Brien,  monarch  of  Erinn, 
marched  with  a  large  force  over  Eas  Biiadh  (at  Bally  shannon), 
and  from  that  to  the  above  ancient  palace  of  Griandn  Ailigh, 
which  he  razed  to  the  ground,  ordering  his  men  to  carry  back 
with  them  a  stone  of  the  building  in  every  sack  whicli  had 
been  emptied  of  its  provisions  upon  the  march ;  and  Avitli  these 
stones  he  afterwards  built  a  parapet  upon  thr^  top  of  his  royal 
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palace  (wliicli  was  situated  on  tlie  site  of  the  present  cathedral  lect.  xtx. 
of  Liraeriek),  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  his  victory  over  the  oft]ie"Pro- 
ancient  enemies  of  his  house.  phecies"  as 

[I  may  here  observe  that  this  was  not  a  wanton  deed   ofsainVsof 
destruction  on  the  part  of  O'Brien,  but  a  retaliation  for  some-  "Prophecies" 
thing  of  a  similar  insult  which  the  northerns  had,  two  hun-  "J  f^"^)-,-,,  ■  ^ 
dred  years  before  that,  oiFered  to  the  Dalcassians,  when  they 
made  a  sudden  and  unexpected  rush  into  that  country,  and  cut 
down  and  carried  away  by  force,  from  the  celebrated  woods  of 
Creatalach,  [Cratloe,  I  behove],  as  much  prime  oak  as  roofed 
and  adorned  the  same  palace  o^  Aileach-I 

The  prophecy  goes  on  then  to  foretell  that  this  indignity  to 
the  northerns  should  be  avenged  by  Aedh  (or  Hugh),  the 
valiant  king  of  Tirconnell,  who  was  to  appear  in  136  years 
after  (that  is,  in  the  year  1237),  and  who  was  to  be  slain  at 
Dublin  by  the  sea-king,  the  son  of  Godfrey,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-one  years,  that  is,  in  1258.  Either  the  prophet  or  his 
transcriber  of  the  poem  is  here,  however,  out  in  his  calculation. 
No  Hugh  O'Donnell  of  Tirconnell  bore  sway  at  or  about  the 
year  1258;  nor  have  we  any  record,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  any 
northern  prince  avenging  the  destruction  of  Aileach  about  this 
time,  nor  for  341  years  after;  that  is,  till  the  year  1599,  when 
the  great  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell  made  a  sudden  irruption  into 
Thomond,  and  plundered  aiid  ravaged  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern parts  of  it.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  very  prediction  was  at  that  time  applied  to  him  by 
the  Dalcassian  'poet,  Maoiliii  Og  Mac  Bruaideadlia  [Mac  Brod}^], 
whose  cattle  O'Donnell's  people  had  carried  off,  but  which 
O'Donnell,  on  tlie  poet's  demand,  restored  in  full,  whereupon 
the  poet  said  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CXXXVIL]  : 
"  It  was  destined  that,  in  revenge  of  Oileachy 

O  Red  Hugh  !  the  prophet  foretold. 

The  coming  of  thy  troops  to  the  land  of  3Iagh  Adhair; 

From  the  north  is  sought  the  relief  of  all  men". 
The  prophecy  then  goes  on  to  say  that,  in  tliirty  years  after, 
AedJi  (but  this  is  certainly  a  different  Hugh,  and  this  part  of 
the  poem  is  misplaced)  Cliahhtjhlas  (or  Hugh  the  gray -bodied) 
would  assume  the  rule  of  Erinn ;  after  wdiom  there  would  be 
but  seven  successors  to  the  end  of  time,  with  twenty-seven 
years  between  each;  that  the  last  of  them  would  be  Flann 
Ciothach,  in  whose  time  would  come  the  Brat  Baghach,  or 
Flag  of  Battles,  and  the  Roth  Bamhach,  or  Rowing  Wheel. 
This  "  rowing  wheel"  was  to  be  a  ship  containing  one  thousand 
beds,  and  one  thousand  men  in  each  bed;  alike  would  this 
strange  ship  sail  on  sea  and  on  land,  nor  would  it  furl  its  sails 

26 
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ucT.  xis.  until  it  was  wrecked  bv  the  Pillar-stone  of  Cndmhchoill.    They 
^.^^g„p^^  would  then  be  met  br  the  brave  chief  of  Cndmhchoill .  wbo 
phecles'-  as-  would  cut  them  all  off,  so  tbat  not  one  of  tliem  should  ever 
fcim^  of*  ^  cross  the  sea  aguia.     After  diis  there  woidd  come  a  fleet  to  In- 
"p^piieS-  ^'^*'^  Damhnann  [the  present  bay  of  ^lalahide,  ui  the  coimty  of 
Sj  ;"'^-^l., ,.    Dublin].     This  fleet  was  to  consist  of  one  thousand  ships  of  all 
kinds.    These  would  captiu-e  the  cattle  and  women  of  Erinn ; 
and  in  the  excess  of  theii*  pride  and  confidence  they  would 
move  on  to  Tara,  where  they  wovdd  be  overtaken  by  the  king, 
Flann  Ciothach  \recte  "  Ginach'",  or  the  voracious].     A  battle 
would  ensue  at  the  side  o£  JRdith  Chormaic.  at  the  hill  of  Tara, 
and  at  the  ford  in  the  valley ;  where  almost  a  mutual   annihi- 
lation of  the  contending  forces  woidd  occur ;  but  the  foreisrners 
would  be  routed  and  foUowed  to  their  ships,  of  which  one  barque 
only  would  escape  over  the  sea.    The  foreigners,  however,  woidd 
leave  twentv-seven  families  behind  them,  who  were  to  mix  with 
the  natives,  but  who  woidd  be  all  destroyed  (by  the  fieiy  bolt) 
at  the  festival  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  was  to  happen  upon 
a  Friday,  and  which  woidd  destroy  three-fourths  of  aU  men 
luitil  it  reached  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

This  part  of  the  poem  is  evidentlv  transposed,  and  shoidd 
have  come  in  at  or  about  the  fourteenth  stanza ;  but  it  com.- 
mences  now  at  the  sixty-seventh,  and  continues  to  the  eighty- 
seventh  stanza.  And  though  this  may  appear  to  be  a  matter  of 
very  httle  moment,  I  shall  presently  show  that  restoiing  it  to 
its  proper  place  and  time  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  dealing  with  a  curious  subject  which  has  not  hitherto  under- 
-    gone  any  thoroughlv  critical  examination. 

As  to  the  first  prediction,  that  is,  the  coming  of  what  is  called 
the  Brat  Baahach  or  Flao-  of  Battles,  it  is  evident  enoucrh  that 
this  was  to  be  a  fleet  of  the  Danes  or  Xorthmen,  who  were  to 
be  broken  against  the  pillar-stone  of  Cndmhchoill.  Now  Cndmh- 
choill was  an  ancient  wood  situated  near  the  present  town  of 
Tipperary ;  and  the  history  of  the  pillar-stone  which  stood  in  it, 
as  it  is  handed  down  to  us,  is  shortly  this: — Jlogh  Buith,  the 
Axchdruid  of  Erinn,  having,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  Lec- 
ture, exhausted  the  druidic  knowledsre  of  the  best  masters  in 
Ennn  and  Scotland,  travelled  with  his  daughter  into  Italy, 
where  they  put  themselves  under  the  tuition  of  Simon  Magns, 
and  assisted  him  in  his  contention  with  the  aposties.  And  it 
was  with  their  assistance  that  Simon  was  said  to  have  built  the 
Both  Bamhach,  or  "Rowing  A^TieeF,  by  means  of  which  he 
sailed  in  the  air,  to  show  that  his  miraculous  powers  were  greater 
than  those  of  the  apostles.  The  Druid  and  his  daughter  (whose 
name  was  Tlachtga)  returned  home  afterwards,  the  daughter 


Colum  CiUi.) 
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carrying  with  her  what  remained  of  the  materials  of  the  Rowing  lect.  xrx. 
WTieel.  which  appears  to  have  consisted  of  two  pieces  of  rock,  one  ^^^  „  ,^ 

^      ,  .    ,       ,  If..  ,f  .        -  '.  Of  the  "Pro- 

01  which  she  set  up  m  r orchairtninn  (somewhere  in  the  neigh-  ptecies"  as- 
bourhood  oiRlith  ChumTiaill  [RathCoole,  I  think,  in  the  present  ^ints  of 
county  of  Dubhn].  and  the  other  at  Cndmhchoill  (in  Tipperarj).  ^^^y^^^ 
These  rocks  or  pillars,  it  was  said,  retained  their  share  of  the  of  samt 
destructive  influence  of  the  "  Rowing  ^\TieeF,  as  every  one  who 
looked  at  them  was  struck  with  blindness,  and  every  one  who 
touched  them,  with  death.    The  reason,  we  are  further  informed, 
whv  this  feai-fid  Rowing  Wheel  was  to  pass  with  destruction 
over  Europe  in  the  latter  times,  was,  because  there  was  a  pupil 
from  every  nation  in  Europe  at  the  school  of  Simon  ^lagus,  assist- 
ing him  in  his  contention  with  the  Apostles  [see  same  App.]. 

Now  the  three  events  predicted  here  appear  to  me  to  have  oc- 
curred ia  the  years  941,  979,  and  1096,  and  were,  I  am  very  sure, 
well  known  historical  facts  at  the  time  that  this  poem  was  written. 

The  first,  the  destruction  of  the  Rowing  T^Tieel,  was,  I 
beheve,  the  great  battle  of  the  wood  of  SalcJiuid  (or  Sollyhead, 
about  three  miles  to  the  west  of  the  present  town  of  Tipperary), 
near  enough  to  Cndmhchoill  for  the  verification  oT  a  post-pro- 
phecv.  This  battle  was  fought  in  or  about  the  year  941,  by 
Mathghamhain  Mac  Cinntidigh  p»Iahon  the  son  of  Kennedy], 
king  of  ]Munster,  and  his  brother  Brian,  afterwards  the  great 
Brian  Boroirnhe  (then  but  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age), 
against  the  Danes  of  Munster:  and  ia  it  the  terrible  Danish 
chiefs,  Treitill.  Ruamann.  Bernard,  Maurice,  and  Torolhh.  the 
most  cruel  and  barbarous  of  all  the  Danish  chiefs,  were  killed, 
tog-ether  with  two  thousand  of  their  bravest  men.  A  laro-e 
paitv  of  the  Danes  retreated  after  it  into  Limerick,  pursued  by 
the  victorious  brothers  with  the  brave  clanns  of  the  Dalcassians, 
and  here  again  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Danes  took  place ;  all 
their  strongholds  and  fortifications  were  won  and  burned  down, 
their  houses  and  treasures  pillaged,  and  their  whole  power  and 
force,  quite  unexpectedly,  annihilated  for  the  time. 

The  ^-erification  of  the  second  predicted  event,  namelv,  the 
battle  of  Tara,  will,  I  think,  be  clearly  recognized  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters : — 

'•  A.D.  978.  The  battle  of  Tara  was  srained  bv  Maehech- 
lainn,  son  oi  Domlinall,  over  the  Danes  of  Dublin  and  of  the 
Islands,  and  over  the  sons  of  Amlafi'in  particular,  where  many 
were  slain,  together  with  Randall,  son  of  Amlaff,  heir  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Danes;  Conamhail,  son  of  GiUa-Arri,  the 
orator  of  Dublia ;  and  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Danes  along 
with  them.  *****  _^ter  this,  Amlafl'  went  over 
the  sea  and  died  at  lona"'. 

26  b 
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I.KCT.  SIX.  It  is  remaikable  tliat  tills  is  the  onlv  battle  of  wlilch  vre  liare 
^r.,.  ..r,     anv  record,  as  havinfif  been  foiicrlit  at  Tara  "svitliin  the  Cliristian 

Ofthe'Tro-        -  \  .         ^.  .       .  ^  -o  -,  -r- 

ph.cies'as-  era;  and  it  is  a  smgniar  coincidence,  or,  ii  you  please,  vennoa- 
saimsof  '^  tion,  of  tMs  would-be  prophecy,  tliat  AmlaiF,  tlie  chief  of  the 
TropiiecS^'  Danes,  should  have  departed  from  Erinn  after  his  overthrow  in 
of  Saint        this  battle,  and,  of  necessitv,  ^vitli  but  a  small  company,  probably 

Colum  CtlU.)  ,  .' .  -  '        .  .  J.        ,/  '  J.  J 

but  one  slup,  as  the  prophecy  has  it. 

As  regards  the  tliird  prediction,  namely,  the  twenty-seven 
Danish  famihes  who  were  to  remain  after  the  battle  of  Tara  (in 
Dublin  of  course),  and  who  were  to  be  destroyed  bv  the  terrible 
visitation  of  the  Festival  of  John  the  Baptist,  when  it  should  fall 
upon  a  Friday  in  a  leap  year.  This  long-di-eaded  occiu-rence  of 
the  festival  happened  in  the  year  1096,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing entry  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  ^Masters : — 

"  A.D.  1096.  The  festival  of  John  [the  Baptist]  fell  on  Friday 
this  year ;  the  men  of  Erinn  were  seized  with  gi-eat  fear,  and 
the  counsel  taken  by  the  clergy  of  Erinn,  with  the  successor  of 
St.  Patrick  at  their  head,  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  mor- 
tality which  had  been  predicted  to  them  from  a  remote  period, 
was  to  command  all  in  general  to  observe  a  three  days  total  fast, 
from  Wednesday  till  Sunday  every  month,  and  a  fast  every  day 
till  the  end  of  a  year,  except  on  Sundays,  solemnities,  and  great 
festivals :  and  they  also  sfave  alms  and  many  ofFerino-s  to  God, 
and  many  lands  were  granted  to  churches  and  ecclesiastics  by 
kinsfs  and  chiefs :  and  so  the  men  of  Erinn  were  saved  for  that 
time  from  the  fire  of  vcn2feance". 

So  far  the  dreaded  terrors  of  this  festival  passed  harmlessly  over 
in  1096  :  but  not  so  in  the  previous  year ;  for  we  find  that  "  there 
was  an  awful  pestilence  all  over  Europe  in  general  in  this  year 
(1095),  and  some  say  that  the  fourth  part  of  the  men  of  Erinn 
died  of  this  plague".  Now,  among  the  great  number  of  distin- 
guished persons  who  died  of  this  pestilence,  we  find  the  names  of 
Dunfilms,  Bishop  of  Dublin,  and  Godfrey  Maranach,  Lord  of 
the  Danes  of  Dubhn  and  the  Hebrides ;  and  when  we  find  that, 
although  the  fourth  part  of  the  men  of  Erinn  were  carried  oif 
by  this  distemper,  the  nimiber  recorded  is  less  than  twenty ;  and 
when  we  find  that  the  Danes  of  Dublin  supply  their  two  most 
distinguished  men  to  the  fist,  I  suppose  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  the  destruction  of  the  other  classes  among  them  was  ahnost 
total,  and  so  far  I  believe  our  prophet's  predictions  Avere  verified 
with  sufiicient  accui'acy  for  liis  purpose,  and  I  am  sure  to  his 
perfect  knowledge. 

As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  touch  aoaln  on  the  festival  of  St. 
John,  I  shall  now  pass  from  it,  and  ask  your  attention  for  a  few 
minutes,  while  I  endeavour  to  show  my  reasons  for  thinking 
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that  this  is  not  a  genuine  poem, — that  (I  think)  it  never  was  lect.  xjx. 
written  by  St.  Colum  Cille.  _        or  the  "Pro 

I  must  acknowledge  at  the  outset  that  the  want  of  an  ancient  phecies" 
and  correctly-an-angcd  copy  (the  present  being  a  modern  one  tiiK  saints  of 
on  paper,  and  much  coni'used,  if  not  intcrpohited)  renders  any  l'"yl^;^Jcl!:l^' 
discussion  on  its  real  antiquity  and  authenticity  very  difficult;  '^J^j^l.^n^ . 
bill  as  no  otlier  copy  is  nearer  to  us  than  Oxford,  where  one  on 
vellum  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  preserved,  ])ut  which  has  not 
been  yet  critically  examined,  1  shall  have  to  deal  with  the  pre- 
sent copy  as  I  find  it. 

It  must  be  admitted  as  I  have  already  shown,  that  one  stanza 
of  this,  or  some  such  poem,  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  Cille,  one  which 
forms  tlie  tentli  stanza  of  the  present  copy,  is  that  quoted  along 
with  St.  Berchnns  in  the  folio  of  the  tract  on  the  Danish  Wars, 
remaining  in  the  Book  of  Leinster ;  and  that  there  appears  to 
me  no  dilferenco  in  style  of  construction,  or  character  of  the  lan- 
guage, between  this  and  the  other  stanzas  of  the  poem.  Neither 
is  the  style  or  language  more  antiquated  than  many  poems  written 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  entire  poem  after 
all  deals  only  (and  that  very  defectively)  with  that  period  of  our 
genuine  history  whicli  extends  from  the  year  842,  in  which  the 
Danes  first  appeared  on  Loch  RiOh  [Loch  Ree,  in  the  Upper 
Shannon],  to  the  destruction  of  Ailech  by  Muirclieartacli  (or 
Mortoch)  O'Brien,  in  the  year  1101,  tliat  is  259  years ;  all  the  rest 
of  the  poem  consisting  of  mere  general  speculations  on  the  future. 

Now  it  re(piires,  I  should  think,  but  little  argument  to  sliow 
the  improbability,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of  St.  Colum  CillS 
sitting  down  in  his  church  at  lona  on  the  night  of  the  Dth  day  of 
June,  in  the  year  51)2,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  but  one  week, 
and  that  to  his  own  knowledge,  before  his  death,  and  there 
composing  a  poem  of  90  stanzas,  or  360  lines,  on  a  few  occur- 
rences which  Avere  to  happen  in  Ireland  between  the  years  842 
and  1101.  For,  after  all,  this  very  long  poem  deals  but  with  a 
very  few  facts ;  such  as  that  Cormac  Mac  Cidlinan  was  to  be 
killed  in  battle  on  Tuesday  (in  the  year  903) ;  that  a  Danish 
fleet  would  appear  on  Loch  Ribh  (in  842);  that  the  "Rowing 
Wheel"  and  the  ships  of  hihJier  Domnann  woidd  come  and  be 
destroyed ;  that  Bidan  Bdi'oimhe  would  be  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Clontarf;  then  the  statement  of  the  promised  destruction  of 
the  people  whenever  the  festival  of  St.  John  should  fall  upon  a 
Friday  (which,  however,  was  not  fvdfilled) ;  and  lastly  the  de- 
struction of  the  palace  of  Ailech  by  Mortoch  O'Brien  in  1101. 
The  promised  revenge  for  Ailech,  which  was  to  happen  in  125 
years  after  its  destruction  (that  is,  in  the  year  1226),  never  was 
fulfilled;  which  shows  clearly,  in  my  mind,  that  at  whatever 
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LECT.  XIX.  time — and  it  could  not  be  very  remote — the  first  part  of  the 
ofthe"Pro- P^*^^  was  Written,  this  latter  part  must  have  been  composed 
phecies"as-  somc  time  after  the  destruction  oi  Ailech  in  the  year  1101. 
Saints  of    ^      At  the  winding  up  of  the  poem,  the  Saint  is  made  to  propose 
"riopiiede's"  to  leave  to  the  men  of  Erinn  certain  relics  of  his  own  to  protect 
of  Saint        them  from  all  future  dangers.     These  relics  were  his  Alius,  his 
Vespers,  his  Amhra  (or  Elegy),  and  his  Ifesca  (or  "  Intoxica- 
tion"), which  is  the  name  of  the  present  poem,  said  to  have 
been  written  by  him  a  week  before  his  death.    Now,  the  Altus 
is  the  well  known  Latin  poem  on  the  Trinity,  written  by 
St.  Colwn  Cille  at  lona,  Avhen  he  received  the  present  of  the 
great  rich  cross  which  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  had  sent  him.<^*^^ 
The  second  relic,  his  Vespers,  I  never  read  of  save  in  this  tract; 
unless  indeed  it  were  his  well  known  copy  of  the  Psalms,  for 
centuries  celebrated  as  the  Cathach,  now  the  property  of  Sir 
Richard  O'Donncll,  and  at  this  moment  to  be  seen  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy.     The  third  relic,  his  Amhra  (or  Elegy),  of 
course  had  not  been  written  until  after  his  death ;  so  that  he 
could  scarcely  think  of  bequeathing  it,  though  he  was  aware  that 
it  was  to  be  written.     The  fourth  relic,  his  Mesca  (or  "  Intoxi- 
cation"), is  the  present  poem.     And  I  believe  I  may  conclude 
my  observations  upon  it  by  expressing  my  own  certain  convic- 
tion that  no  part  of  it  was  written  for  at  least  400  years  after 
the  death  of  the  Saint. 

The  second  so-called  prophetic  poem  ascribed  to  St.  Colum 
Cille,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  one  of  twenty-two 
stanzas  or  eighty-eight  lines,  addressed  also  to  St.  Baoiihin; 
the  following  is  the  first  stanza  [see  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  CXXXVIII.] : 

"  Listen  to  me,  O  pale  Baoithin, 
Thou  noble  man  of  true  devotion, 
Until  I  relate  to  thee  Avithout  guile 
All  that  shall  befall  the  Clann  Chonaill". 
This  spurious  poem  gives  a  list  of  the  kings  or  chiefs  of  Tir 
Chonaill,  beginning  with  Domlmall  Mor  O'Donnell,  who  died 
in  the  year  1241,  down  to  the  great  Red  Hugh,  who  died  in 
Spain  in  1602 ;  and  when  the  line  of  known  names  fails  the 
author,  he  continues  the  list  by  a  few  figurative  or  descriptive 
names,  among  which  that  of  Ball  Dearg  O'Donnell  is  given, 
who  flourished  in  1690. 

(49)  This  poem  is  published  by  Colgan  in  his  Trias  Thaumaturj^s ;  and 
another  edition  of  it,  with  tlie  original  notes  and  glosses,  from  tlie  Liber  Hyra- 
norum,  is  now  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Irish  Archa3ological  and  Celtic 
Society,  edited  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Todd. 
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This  piece  of  forgery  surely  does  not  deserve  anotlier  mo-  lect.  xix. 
merit's  consideration,  and  I  shall  therefore  pass  to  the  third  of  ofthe"Pr 
tlie  projihetic  poems  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  CilU.     The  third  pii«ios"as 
poem  consists  of  twenty-one  stanzas,  or  eighty-four  lines,  be-  samts  of 
ginning  [see   original  in  Appendix,    No.  CXXXIX.]  :  "riopiiecres^ 

"  The  three  Conns  of  the  Kcd-haired  man's  race".  cw«»rc'i/W) 

This  poem  professes  to  foretell  the  exploits  and  fate  of  three 
lords  of  the  O'Donnell  family,  who  were  to  descend  from  the 
"Red-haired  man",  and  each  of  whom  should  bear  the  name  of 
Conn.  The  first  of  these  was  to  tall  by  the  Cenel  Eogliain  (or 
O'Neills),  the  second  by  his  own  family,  and  the  third  in  battle 
with  the  English  near  Dublin.  Now,  there  was  no  remarkable 
red-haired  man  of  the  line  of  chiefs  of  Donnegall  before  A  edh 
Ruadh  (Red  Hugh),  the  son  of  Niall  Garhh  O'Donnell,  a 
brave  man,  who  resigned  the  chieftaincy  of  Tirconnell  in  the 
year  1497  to  his  son  Conn.  Conn,  however,  was  killed  in  the 
same  year,  in  a  battle  fought  between  him  and  the  O'Neills,  at 
Beal  atha  Dalle,  in  Donnegall,  upon  which  the  father  resumed 
the  chiefship  again,  and  died  in  1505.  No  Conn  of  the 
O'Donnell  family  ever  became  chief  or  leader  of  the  Claim 
Chonaill  after  the  above  Conn,  son  of  Red  Hugh.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  a  Conn  O'Donnell,  who  was  the  son  of  Calhhach, 
son  of  Manns,  son  of  Aedh  Dubh  (Black  Hugh),  son  of  the 
same  Aedh  Buadh  (Red  Hugh),  was  a  most  distinguished  man, 
and  opposed  to  the  chief  at  the  time;  this  Conn  died  in  1583. 
Of  the  third  Conn,  who  was  to  die  on  the  plain  of  Dublin, 
there  is  no  trace  in  our  annals.  A  Conn  O'Donnell,  son  of 
JViall  Garhh,  of  the  same  line,  was  killed  in  the  year  1601, 
not  on  Magh  n-Ealta  (the  plain  of  Dublin),  "  fighting  against 
the  English",  as  predicted,  but  before  the  venerable  monastery 
of  Donnegall,  where  his  father  and  himself  were  basely  fighting 
on  the  side  of  the  English,  against  the  brave  Red  Hugh 
O'Donnell. 

I  think  I  have  followed  this  silly  prophecy  far  enough  to 
prove  to  you  that  St.  Colum  Cille,  who  died  at  lona  in  Scot- 
land in  the  year  592,  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  write  a  poem 
on  the  hfe  and  adventures  of  three  insignificant  men,  who  were 
to  live  and  die  in  Ireland  some  nine  hundred  years  after. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  reference  to  any  of  these  long,  cir- 
cumstantially defined  prophecies  can  be  found  in  any  of  the 
many  ancient  copies  of  the  Saint's  life  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  Even  O'Donnell,  the  patron  Saint  of  whose  family 
Colum  Cille  continues  to  be  recognized  to  the  present  day, 
who  compiled  a  life  of  him  in  the  year  1522  (into  which  lie 
collected  every  legend  respecting  him,  no  matter  how  impro- 
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LT.cT.  XIX.  bable,  upon  wliicli  lie  could  lay  hold) — even  tliis  writer,  I  say, 

Of  the  "Pro-  ^^^^  ^*^^'  ^^^  ^^7  ^^VJ  that  I  liave  seen,  make  the  remotest  allu- 

pi.ecies'-as-    sion  to  any  such  prophecies  having  been  eA^er  written  by  or 

Saints  of       attributed  to  St.  Colum  Cllle.     Neither  is  there  any  sucli  allu- 

.?PropiiccU;^^'sion  to  be  found  in  the  more  ancient  lives  of  him,  preserved  in 

cwMn"c'<?«   ^^-^^  Leahhm-  Mor  Dihia  Doighre  (known  as  the  Leahhar  Breac), 

and  in  the  Book  of  Lismore.     Even  St.  Adamnan,  the  cousin  of 

St.  Colum  cms,  who  was  born  about  the  year  627,  that  is,  about 

thirty-five  years  after  the   Saint's   demise   (and  who  wrote  a 

Latin  history  of  the  life  and  miracles  of  his  gi'eat  kinsman  and 

predecessor  in  the  Abbotship  of  lona),  does   not   make  the 

smallest  allusion  to  the  Saint's  ever  having  written  any  such 

prophecies  as  these,  nor  to  the  existence  of  any  such  works  at 

the  time.     Saint  Adamnan's,  as  well  as  the  other  biographies 

of  St.  Colum,  preserve  several  instances  of  the  Saint's  revealed 

knowledge   of  coming  events;  but  these   are  always  of  the 

simplest  character,— such  as  telling  his  monks  or  his  attendants, 

that  in  three  days  a  distinguished  guest,  who  was  then  on  his 

way  over  the  sea,  would  arrive  at  the  port  of  lona ;  or  that  sucli 

a  student  will  be  a  distinguished  saint  hereafter ;  and  so  on. 

The  fact  is,  the  practice  of  writing  those  long  and  but  too 
suspiciously  circmnstantial  prophetic  poems,  and  ascribing  them 
to  distinguished  persons  far  back  in  our  history,  appears  to 
have  first  sprang  up  in  Erinn  after  the  occurrence  of  the  Danish 
invasion,  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  century ;  and  I  may  indeed 
add,  that  we  have  lately  seen  instances  of  the  same  practice 
continued  down  so  late  as  to  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1854 ! 
When  the  cruel  northern  barbarians  commenced  to  plunder 
and  destroy  the  churches  and  all  that  was  sacred  and  beautiful 
in  the  country,  then  the  lay  Aircliinnech  or  steward  of  the 
Church,  and  the  local  bards,  discovered  among  their  old  books 
a- forewarning  of  this  fearful  visitation,  in  such  small  scraps  of 
rhyme  as  are  collected  in  the  tract  on  this  Danish  War,  already 
spoken  of  And  speaking  of  these  flying  stanzas,  it  is  strange 
that  in  the  one  which  I  have  quoted  as  ascribed  to  St.  Colum 
Cille,  the  author  should  only  foresee  the  ravages  of  a  Danish 
fleet  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  and  the  desecration  of  Ar- 
magh by  a  Danish  lay  abbot,  without  foreseeing  at  the  same 
time  the  ruthless  plundering  of  his  own  great  establishment  at 
lona,  as  well  as  of  all  his  churches  in  Erinn,  and  the  martyrdom 
of  his  people,  by  the  same  barbarous  hordes.  If  this  be  a  pro- 
phecy, it  is  strange,  I  repeat  it,  that  this  venerable  and  holy 
man  should  only  receive  from  Heaven  so  very  limited  and 
vague  a  glimpse  of  so  fearful  a  national  disaster  as  the  invasion 
of  the  Danes,  their  prolonged  cruelties  and  final  destruction; 
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while  his  inspired  knowledge  of  the  long  line  of  petty  princes  lect.  xix. 
of  his  own  kindred,  who  were  to  govern  a  single  tribe  of  the  oft^e  "Pro- 
great  Milesian  race,  happens  to  be  so  precise  as  to  foretell  their  Pjl^^j^f^^^^^-^ 
names,  the  munber  of  years  which  each  was  to  flourish,  and  suints  of 
the  manner  and  place  of  their  death  !  "pJopiiecies^' 

of  St.  Colum 

The  fourth  prophetic  poem  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  Cille,  with 
which  I  am  accpiainted,  is  one  in  which  he  is  made  to  foretell 
the  decay  of  Tara,  of  Criiachain,  and  of  Emliain  (or  Emania), 
because  the  nobles  of  Erinn  would  cease  to  be  good  Christians. 
This  piece,  which  is  really  too  contemptible  for  serious  notice, 
consists  of  forty  lines,  beginning  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No. 
CXL.] : 

"  Tara  of  Bregia,  Tara  of  Bregia, 
Though  countless  be  her  men  this  day. 
Not  far  distant  the  time  when  it  will  be  a  desert, 
Although  this  day  it  enjoys  full  happiness". 

The  fifth  prophetic  poem  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  Cille,  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  consists  of  thirty-one  stanzas,  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  lines.  This  poem  is  addressed  to  the 
celebrated  prophet  St.  Berclidn  of  Cluain  Sosta  (Clonsost,  in 
the  present  King's  County).  This  "prophecy"  gives  a  very 
unfavourable  account  of  the  futvire  moral  and  social  state  of 
Erinn,  but  contains  no  allusion  to  the  political  changes  of  the 
country.  The  poem  is  a  pure  forgery,  and  begins  [see  original 
in  same  Appendix]  : 

"  A  time  will  come,  O  JBerchdn, 

When  you  would  regret  to  be  in  Erinn. 

The  laws  will  be  but  few. 

The  literary  students  will  be  ignorant". 

The  sixth  prophetic  poem  ascribed  to  St.  Cohan  CilU,  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  is  one  of  ten  stanzas,  or  forty  lines,  in 
the  same  style  as  the  last,  and  promising  the  same  unfavour- 
able future  state  of  Erinn:  bad  kings,  bad  judges,  bad  fathers, 
bad  sons,  bad  daughters,  bad  seasons,  and  so  on.  It  professes  to 
be  a  special  revelation  from  Heaven  received  from  the  lips  of 
an  angel,  and  begins  thus  [see  original  in  same  Appendix]  : 
"  Hail  thee  !  O  messenger, 

Who  Cometh  from  the  King  of  Heaven's  mansion, 

Since  unto  me  thou  hast  come, 

Unto  God  I  return  my  thanks". 

The  seventh  and  last  prophetic  poem,  with  which  I  am 


\ 
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LECT.  XIX.  acquainted,  ascribed  to  St.  Colum  CilU  is  one  of  five  stanzas, 
-       „        or  twenty  lines,  spoken  by  him  at  lona  shortly  before  bis  death, 
phecies'as-  to  his  friend  and  relative  St.  Baoithin;  in  which  he  says  that, 
saimsof  "^^  after  his  burial  in-  lona,  Mandar,  the  Danish  chief,  will  come 
^PropiiecIe'L''  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  fleet,  and  exhume  the  body,  and  that  it  will  be  after- 
of  Saint        wards   interred  in  Downpatrick,  in  the  same  tomb  with  St. 
Patrick  and  St.  Brigid.     This  poem  is  preserved  in  O'Donnell's 
Life  of  St.  Colum,  and  begins  [see  original  in  same  Appendix]  : 
"  Mandar  of  the  great  ships  will  come". 
This  poem,  in  its  present  style,  was  certainly  not  written 
within  hundreds  of  years  of  St.  Cohun's  death. 

Oftheapo-        You  wlll  not  for  a  moment,  of  course,  infer  from  any  stric- 

crypfifil  coa,- 

racter  of  the  turcs  that  I  liavc  made,  or  shall  make,  on  these  so-called  Prophe- 
"Prophe-  cies,  that  I  entertain  any  doubt  that  the  saints  and  elect  of  God 
*^'®*"-  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  at  all  times,  the  medium 

of  His  revelations  to  man.  It  is,  indeed,  my  firm  belief  that  at 
the  present  day  we  receive  divine  warnings  and  instructions, 
without  ever  feehng  that  they  are  inspired  truths,  which,  in 
times  when  faith  and  hope  were  more  new  and  fervid,  and 
worldly  clamours  and  cares  less  engrossing,  would  have  been  re- 
cognized and  received  as  direct  revelations  from  Heaven.  But 
the  compositions  under  the  name  of  Prophecies,  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  are  of  a  very  different  class,  as  I  think  I 
have  sufficiently  shown. 

And  now  having  so  expressed  my  most  mature  and  decided 
opinion  of  the  spurious  apocryphal  character  of  these  reputed 
prophecies,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  I  owe  to  my  country,  as  well 
as  to  my  creed  as  a  Catholic,  to  express  thus  in  public  the  dis- 
gust which  I  feel  in  common  with  every  right-minded  Irish- 
man, in  witnessing  the  dishonest  exertions  of  certain  parties  of 
late  years,  in  attempting,  by  various  pubHcations,  to  fasten  these 
disgraceful  forgeries  on  the  credulity  of  honest  and  sincere 
Catholics  as  the  undoubtedly  inspired  revelations  of  the  ancient 
Saints  of  Erinn.  It  is  Impossible,  indeed,  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  testimony  which  even  these  so-called  "Prophecies"  bear 
concerning  men  whose  sanctity  must  have  been  indeed  striking 
and  remarkable,  when,  at  the  distance  of  hmidreds  of  years  after 
their  deaths,  such  silly  forgeries  could  for  a  moment  pass  cur- 
rent under  the  revered  stamp  of  their  holy  names.  And  if 
simple  creduHty  alone  were  the  only  evil  involved  in  a  fervent 
belief  in  the  more  immediate  promises  of  these  Prophecies,  it 
would  scarcely  come  within  my  province,  under  any  circiun- 
stance,  to  Intrude  my  humble  opinion  upon  a  subject  which 
ought  more  properly  to  belong  for  examination  and  decision  to 
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tlie  constituted  pastors  of  the  people,  as  tlieir  preservers  from  mis-  lect.  xix. 
cliievous  delusions  of  this  kind  as  well  as  from  all  other  influ-  „...^^^ 
ences  dangerous  to  the  soul.     The  native  language,  however,  cryphai  ciia- 
having  imder  most  baleful  influences  ceased  for  centuries  to  be  srcaiied 
taught  in  the   Ecclesiastical   Institutions   in  which  the   Irish  ^J^^^^^' 
clergy  have  been  educated,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  this  hav- 
ing happened  in  the  period  within  which  ancient  writings  and 
traditions,  often  inconsistent  and  never  authenticated,  have  been 
subjected  to  the  more  critical  examination  of  Irish  scholars,  lay 
and  ecclesiastical,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  should  find,  as  in 
fact  we  do,  that  corPj.  aratively  old  writings,  so  composed  as  to 
be  still  as  formerly  in  harmony  with  the  national  political  senti- 
ments for  some  centuries,  shovild  be  received  at  this  distance  of 
time,  and  even  by  comparatively  educated  persons,  with  reve- 
rence and  even  confidence.     It  is  time,  however,  in  my  mind, 
that  this  kind  of  delusion  should  be  put  an  end  to.     Our  pri- 
mitive Saints  never  did,  according  to  any  reliable  authority, 
pretend  to  foretel  political  events  of  remote  occurrence ;  and, 
perhaps  in  a  future  course  of  Lectures,  I  may  find  an  opportu- 
nity, not  only  to  show  you  that  this  was  the  case,  but  also  to 
place  before  you  satisfactory  evidence  in  detail  of  the  very 
causes  which  first  produced,  and  afterwards  fastened  in  our  later 
literature,  these  spurious  prophecies,  as  well  as  other  historical 
falsehoods  equally  mischievous  and  discreditable. 


LECTURE  XX 

[Delivered  July  21,  1856J 

The  (so-called)  Prophecies  (continued).  The  Prophecies  attributed  to  St. 
Berchdn.  The  Prophecy  attributed  to  St.  Biic'm.  Tlie  Prophecies  at- 
tributed to  St.  Molinri.  Of  the  ancient  superstitions  concerning  tlie  "  Eow- 
ing  Wheel",  the  "Broom  out  o{ Fwiaic",  and  the  Fatal  Festival  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  Political  use  made  of  such  supL-rstitions  against  the  people  of 
Ireland.  Prevalence  of  absurd  superstitious,  even  now,  regarding  the  so- 
called  Prophecies. 

In  my  last  Lecture  I  concluded  tlie  subject  of  the  writings  called 
Prophecies  attributed  to  pagan  authors,  and  I  gave  you  some 
account  of  the  earlier  writings  of  this  class  referred  to  the  saints 
of  Erinn,  and  particularly  the  so-called  Prophecies  of  St.  Colum 
cms.  From  St.  Colum  Cille  we  pass  now  to  St.  Berchdn  of 
Cluain  Sosta  [Clonsost,  in  the  present  King's  Comity] , — a  saint 
who  is  usually  styled  Berchdn  na  Fditsine,  or  Berchan  of  the 
Prophecy,  and  who  enjoys  this  title  even  in  such  old  MSS. 
as  the  Book  of  Leinster,  in  which,  in  his  pedigree,  he  is  called 
"  Bearchan  Profetans". 

St.  Berchdn  was  one  of  the  Dalriadan  race  (of  Scotland),  and 
flourished,  it  is  supposed,  about  a.d.  GDO  ;  but  what  tlie  parti- 
cular prophecy  was,  from  which  he  derived  the  title  of  prophet, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  unless  it  be  that  contained  in 
the  three  stanzas  found  in  the  tract  on  the  Danish  Wars  already 
'spoken  of,  which  stanzas  run  as  follows  [see  original  in  Appen- 
dix, No.  CXLL] : 

"  Pagans  will  come  over  the  slow  sea ; 

They  will  gain  ascendancy  over  the  men  of  Erinn ; 

There  will  be  an  abbot  from  them  over  every  church ; 

They  will  have  power  over  Erinn. 

"  Seven  years  will  they  be — no  faint  achievement — 

In  the  chief  sovereignty  of  Erinn ; 

In  the  abbacy  of  every  church 

These  foreigners  of  Dublin  fortress. 

"  An  abbot  of  them  will  be  over  my  church  too, 

^Vlio  will  not  attend  to  matins ; 

There  will  be  neither  prayer,  nor  credo, 

Nor  Latin,  but  all  foreign  language". 
Whether  these  three  stanzas  constituted  the  entire  of  the  on- 
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I 

ginal  "  propliecy"  ascribed  to   St.  Berchdn,  I  am  not  able  to  lect.  xx. 
say;  but  there  is  a  very  long  prophetic  poem  (of  204  stanzas,  q^.j^  up.  ' 

or  81(>  lines)  in  existence,  ascribed  to  this  saint,  and  of  which  piiecies"as- 
these  three  make  verses  7,  8,  and  9.    This  poem,  which  appears  sa'ii"sof 
to  have  been  addressed  to  some  pupil  or  disciple,  begins  thus  uj"ophecie's"         ', 
[see  same  AppendixI  :  of  i'"'"t 

"  Stop  a  little,  my  white  small  boy;  '  i^ 

Listen  to  the  words  of  Berchdn,  I, 

Until  I  make  a  cross  upon  thy  sweet  lips —  Ij 

A  consecrating  touch  of  my  crozier". 
The  author  then  goes  on  to  say  that  in  sixty  years  after  his 
own  death  his  church  would  be  ruined ;  and  that  although  it 
was  then  full  of  ecclesiastics,  a  time  would  come  when  the  Vy 

sweetest  tones  of  its  bells  would  not  be  able  to  call  even  one  ' 

priest  to  vespers  in  it.  Tliis  short  introduction  brings  the  au- 
thor to  the  three  stanzas  mentioned  above,  in  which  he  foretells 
the  Danish  invasion ;  and  if  the  prophecy  had  stopped  here 
with  the  ninth  stanza,  it  might  be  difficult  to  say  at  what  pre- 
cise time  it  was  Avritten  after  the  Danes  had  gained  a  firm  footinsf 
in  Erinn.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  authenticity  of  the  piece  as 
a  prophecy,  the  tenth  stanza  betrays  the  century  in  which  (or 
after  which)  the  author  flourished,  so  unmistakably,  that  we  may 
be  quite  certain  that  either  this  stanza,  and  with  it  the  whole  re- 
maining part  of  the  poem,  were  written  about  a.d.  1120,  or  else 
that  the  first  nine  stanzas  alone  were  of  an  older  date,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  composition  strung  to  them  long  afterwards, 
30  as  to  give  the  whole  an  air  of  antiquity  as  high  as  that  which 
may  be  claimed  for  these  few  verses.  It  is  my  own  opinion 
that  the  first  nine  stanzas  are  older,  perhaps  by  a  century,  than 
the  remainder;  but  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  no  part  even  of 
these  first  stanzas  is  nearly  so  old  as  the  time  of  St  Berchdn. 
The  tenth  stanza  runs  thus  [see  same  Appendix]  : 
"  Shortly  there  will  come  a  youth, 

Who  will  relieve  Banhha  from  oppression,  I 

So  that  the  foreigner's  power  shall  never  be 

After  him  in  Dun  dd  LetJi  ghlas  [Downpatrick]". 
The  next  stanza  says  that  this  youth,  wdio  was  to  relieve 
Erinn  from  the  oppression  of  the  Danes,  was  not  to  be  a  king,  | 

but  only  an  heir  apparent  to  the  monarchy,  and  that  he  would  > ' 

be  killed  at  Tara.  Now,  amono-  all  the  heirs  to  the  crown  of 
Tara,  of  which  our  annals  make  mention,  there  is  but  one  who 
could  answer  to  this  prediction,  and  his  death  is  thus  recorded  1 

in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  JSIasters  at  the  year  102() :  I 

"  Three  battles  were  gained  by  Roen,  son  of  Iluircheartach,  ji 

son  of  Maelseachlainn  of  the   Clann   Cholmdin,  royal  heir  of 
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LECT.  XX.  Tara, — one  battle  over  tlie  men  of  Meatli,  another  over  the 
„.,,    ..„      men  of  Brescia,  and  the  third  over  the  foreigners  of  Dubhn". 

Of  the     Pro-  o      '  ,  o 

piiecies"as-        And  again,  at  the  next  year,  that  is  1027,  we  find  that: — 

sainTs  of   '^      "An  armj  was  led  by  Sitric,  son  of  AmJilaibh  [or  A^vley, 

"i^rophecS"  •'^i^o  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin],  and  Dunchadh,  Lord  of  Bregia, 

of  Saint        ii^to  Meath,  as  far  as  Leac  Bludhma,  where  the  men  of  Meath, 

iinder  the  command  of  Roen   O Macnlseachlainn,  met  them ;  in 

which  the  Danes  and  the  men  of  Bregia  were  defeated  and 

slaughtered,  together  with  Dunchadh,   son  of  Donn,  lord   of 

Breaia,  and   Gillausaille,  son  of  GiUacaemhghin,   lord  of  Ui 

Bridin.     They  tu^rned  back  upon  Roen  again,  however,  and 

defeated  and  slew  Roen,  lord  of  JNIeath,   and  great  numbers 

beside". 

This  is  the  only  record  in  the  Annals  of  any  "  royal  heir"  of 
Tara  having  given  to  the  Danes  their  final  or  any  important 
overthrow;  and  judging  from  the  analogy  of  known  cases  of 
the  kind,  there  can  be,  I  think,  but  little  doubt  that  this  part 
of  the  prophecy  was  written  in  or  about  his  time.  But, 
although  the  writer  steps  suddenly  from  the  seventh  century,  in 
which  St.  Berclidn  flourished,  down  to  the  eleventh  century, 
he  goes  back  again  then  to  his  own  time,  and  foretels  all  the 
monarchs  that  were  to  reign  over  Erinn  till  the  time  of  Anti- 
christ, occasionally  introducing  a  provincial  king  into  the  list. 
This  list  ends  with  the  96th  stanza.  From  that  to  stanza  117, 
the  poem  is  occupied  with  very  dubious  references  to  St.  Patrick, 
St.  Brigid,  and  St.  Colum  Cille,  as  well  as  obscme  references  to 
the  Picts  of  Scotland.  From  stanza  117  to  the  end  it  gives  a 
list  of  the  Dalriadan  kings  who  were  to  reign  over  Scotland, 
with  the  length  of  reign,  and  manner  and  place  of  death  of  each, 
froinAedhan.  Mac  Gabhrdin  in  570,  to  Domhnall  Ban  in  1093. 
The  succession  of  the  kingrs  of  Erinn  is  intellio-ible  enouo-h 
down  to  Muirclieartach  [or  ]\Iortoch]  O'Brien,  who  died  in  the 
year  1119;  and  as  neither  Toirdhealbhach  Mbr  [Turloch  Mor] 
O'Conor  (who  assumed  the  monarchy  after  O'Brien),  nor 
Ruaidhri  [Roderic],  his  son,  who  succeeded  Turloch  in  1156, 
is  mentioned,  nor  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  in  1169,  it  is,  I 
think,  clear  enough  that  the  author  of  this  prophecy  lived  in 
the  time  of  Muirclieartach  O'Brien,  that  is,  about  1119. 

Again,  in  the  twelfth  stanza,  the  "  prophet"  addresses  Caiman 
Mor  in  the  following  manner  [see  same  Appendix]  : — 
"  Let  some  one  request  the  son  o{  Aedh  [Hugh], — 
Caiman  Mor, — to  protect  me ; 
He  has  but  a  month's  time  from  this  niefht 
Until  he  meets  death  in  his  encampment". 
Now  this  is  inaccurate  history;   for  Cohndn  Mor  was  the 
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irotlier,  not  tlie  son,  o?  A  edit  Sldine;  and  tliey  were  both  the  lect.  xx. 
ons  of  Diarmaid,  the  monarch  of  Erinn.     Cohnan  was  slain  ^^  ^^^  „  p^^_ 
ot  in  his  camp,  but  in  his  chariot,  in  the  year  552 ;  and  his  I'liecies"  as- 
irother,  Aedh  Sldine,  who  became  monarch  in  595,  was  slain  saints  of 
ti  the  year  600.     But  the  writer  had  no  notion  whatever  of  "p"op'hecIe'!s^' 
ddressincr  himself  in  person  to  Cohnan  Mor  and  Aedh  Sldine  °^^''^^^}  , 

I  1  1111  1  ii'i-'  Ti'  Berchdn.) 

liemseives,  who  had  been  long  dead  m  his  time.     It  was  a 

;rell-known  and  allowable  form  in  ancient  Gaedhlic  history 

0  speak  of  the  representatives  of  a  chief  or  saint,  as  of  the 

hief  or  saint  himself;   and  thus  we  find,  down  to  the  tenth 

nd  eleventh  centuries,    either   honour  or    dishonour  spoken 

f  as    having   been    offered  to   St.   Patrick,   when  in  fact  it 

f^as  to  his  representative    or   successor   it  had  been  offered,  , 

ix    hundred   years    after   himself.      And   it   is   the    same    in 

ivil  history ;  for  we  find  even  clo"wn  to  the  sixteenth  century, 

lie  O'Donnells  and  O'Neills,  and  their  co-descendants,  spoken 

'f  as  Conall  and  Eughan,  their  remote  ancestors  in  the  fifth 

entury.     So  that,  when  the  writer  of  this  poem  pretended 

o    address  himself  in    the  person    of   St.   Berchdn   to   Aedh 

■ildine,  and  his  brother,   Cohnan  3I6r,  to  protect  his  church, 

t   does   not    at    all   follow    (and   this   is,    indeed,   very   clear 

rom  the  context)  that  he  addressed  them  personally — though 

hat  was  what  he  wished  to  be  understood — but  that  he  pre- 

ented  this  poem  to  their  descendants  a  long  time  after  their 

Leath  and  that  of  St.  Berchdn,  as  one  in  which  St.  Berchdn 

lad  commended  his  church  to  the  powerful  protection  of  their 

ancestors  before  them ;  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  the 

lescendants  were  bound  for  ever  after  to  extend  the  same  pro- 

ection  to  the  same  church.     Any  one  intimately  acquainted 

v^ith  the  manner  in  which  lay  abbots  and  lay  impropriators  of 

3hurch-lands  interpolated  the  simple  and  edifying  lives  of  our 

loly  primitive  saints,  will  immediately  understand  the  original 

;ause  of  writing  such  pieces  as  this.  j 

Again,  at  the  opening  of  the  second  part  of  this  poem, — I 
nean  that  part  which  refers  to  the  succession  of  the  kings  of 
5cotland, — the  reputed  author,  St.  Berchdn,  is  made  to  tell  us 
hat  it  was  on  the  day  after  writing  the  poem  that  St.  Patrick  was 
o  die, — that  is,  on  the  17th  of  Slarch,  493;  that  on  the  same  , 

lay,  St.  Brigid  was  to  proceed  to  Downpatrick,  to  endeavour 
o  procure  that  the  holy  Patrick  should  be  hurried  at  Kildare ; 
md  that,  in  sixty  years  from  the  17th  of  March,  493,  St.  Colum  , 

yille  would  be  born.  . 

Now  St.  Patrick  died  in  the  year  493;  St.  Brigid  in  the  , 

rear  525  ;  and  St.  Cohan  Cille  was  born  in  the  year  515.  St. 
Berchdn  "  the  prophet"  was  of  the  Dahiadan  Scotic  race  of 
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LKCT.  XX.   Scotland,  and  the  twenty-first  in  descent  from  Cairhre  JRiada, 

~^        (wlio  fouglit  at  tlie  battle  of  Ceann  Feahlirat^  near  Kilfinan  in 

phecies"  a's '  tlic  countj  of  Limerick,  in  tlie  year  186)  ;  and  according  to  his 

Sa/ntsof  "^^  pedigree  preserved  in  tlie  Book  of  Leinster,    he    must  have 

.?p"^"  „'•"'?,  flourished  in  the  seventh  century.     It  is  therefore  impossible 

of  Saint    "  that  this  Berclidn  could  have  been  alive  on  the  day  before  St. 

Berchan.)      pr^tj^-i^k's  death,  tliirty-two  years  before  the  death  of  St.  Brigid, 

and  sixty  years  before  the  birth  of  St.  Colum  Cille,  who  was,  as 

you  have  seen,  born  in  the  year  515,  for  this  would  be  throwing 

his  own  nativity  back  to  the  year  455. 

I  have  said  that  this  poem  consists  of  204  stanzas;  of  this 
nvunber,  however,  ninety-six  only  are  devoted  to  the  Danish 
Invasion,  and  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Erinn;  the  re- 
maining 108  stanzas  are  devoted  to  notices  of  the  deaths  of 
St.  Patrick,  St.  Brigid  of  Kildare,  and  St.  Colum  Cille,  and  to 
the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Scotland. 

This  part  of  the  poem,  beginning  with  the  ninety-seventh 
stanza,  assumes  distinctly  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  authority  of 
a  very  high  antiquity.  The  fu'st  stanza  runs  thus  [see  same 
Appendix]  : 

"  The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
Are  they  whom  I  adore  as  one ; 
Upon  to-morrow  will  ascend  to  heaven 
Patrick  o^  Ardmacha,  the  diadem  of  chastity". 
According  to  this  stanza  the  poem  would  have  been  written 
on  the  day  preceding  that  of  St.  Patrick's  death ;  that  is,  on  the 
16th   day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  493.     I  need 
scarcely  say  that  a  poem  or  any  other  piece  of  genuine  Gaedhlic 
composition  of  this  remote  date,  would  be  received,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  its  historic  or  prophetic  value,  as  a  production  of 
the  highest  archaaological  interest,  not  only  by  Gaedhlic  scholars, 
but  by  all  the  antiquarians  of  Eui-ope.     Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, no  such  antiquity  can  be  claimed  for  this,  any  more  than 
for  the  preceding  part  of  the  poem ;  and  the  only  difference  is 
that  this  part  is  more  precise  in  fixing  the  real  period  of  the 
composition  of  the  entire   piece,  as   will  be  seen   at  its  con- 
clusion. 

After  the  confession  of  Faith  and  the  death  of  Patrick  just  re- 
ferred to,  the  author  goes  on  to  state  that  St.  Brigid  of  Kildare 
was  to  go  to  Ardmacha  on  the  following  day,  to  endeavour  to 
procure  the  body  of  St.  Patrick,  to  have  it  buried  at  Kildare ; 
and  that  she  should  not  succeed,  but  that  he  should  be  buried 
at  DoT\nipatrick,  where  Brigid  herself  would  be  subsequently 
buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  him.  He  then  says  that  in  sixty 
years  from  the  same  morrow  there  would  be  born  at  Bath  Cro, 
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son,  wliose  renown  should  fill  all  Erinn  and  Scotland ;  that  lect.  xx. 

^A^ould  be  a  sage,  a  prophet,  and  a  poet,  a  son  of  virginity,  and  ^^^^^^  „j,^.^ 
priest;  and  that  he  would  fight  the  Battle  of  Ciiil  Dreimne  phmes^'  as- 
lich  would  be  the  cause  of  his  forsaking  his  beloved  church  of  sain'ts  of 
srry  and  going  into  exile  in  Scotland.     This  gifted  son  was,  up|."pi,ec"s^ 
course,  the  wreat  St.  Colum  Cille,  who  was  destined  to  settle  of  .^asut 

Ion  a,  and  to  convert  the  Scots  and  Picts. 
The  prophecy  goes  on,  then,  to  give  the  succession  of  the 
ngs  of  Scotland,  with  the  name,  length  of  reign,  exploits,  and 
anner  of  death  of  each,  from  A  edhan  Mac  Gabhrdin,  the  co- 
mporary  of  St,  Colum  Cille,  down  to  the  usurper  Domhnall 
an,  who  assumed  tlie  title  in  the  year  1093  ;  and  it  is  precisely  at 
is  date  that  the  Irish  part  of  this  great  prophecy  stops.  Here, 
)wever,  there  is  no  speculation  on  the  futiue  state  of  Scotland, 

there  is  on  that  of  Erinn  in  the  first  part ;  and  this  it  is  that 
think  fixes  pretty  clearly  the  date  of  the  whole  piece,  in  its 
isfinal  form. 

There  is  another  poem  of  seven  stanzas  ascribed  to  St.  Ber- 
an,  in  which  ho  very  dimly  relates  to  St.  Ciai'dn  some  of  the 
istinies  of  Erinn,  just  as  they  are  both  going  to  visit  the  islands 
'  Arann  on  the  coast  of  Clare.  The  actors  in  this  poem  (the 
■eat  stock  in  trade  of  these  prophets),  are  Aedh  Ruadh  (Hugh 
oe  O'Donnell),  and  others  of  his  race.  The  piece,  wliich  is 
)t  as  a  "  prophecy"  worth  any  further  notice,  begins  [see 
•iginal  in  Appendix,  No.  CXLIL]  : 

"  Long  live,  I  pray,  Erinn  after  me." 

It  may  be  curious  to  state  here  that  at  the  celebrated  Battle 
"  Bel  an  Atha  BuidJie,  fought  by  the  great  Hugh  Boe  O'Don- 
3II  against  the  Enghsh  in  the  year  1598,  O'Donnell's  poet, 
erfesa  O'Clery,  quoted  the  following  verse  from  a  prophecy 
i"  St.  Berchdn,  to  show  that  he,  O'Donnell,  was  the  person 
iretold  in  it  who  would  destroy  the  English  power  in  Ireland ; 
Lit  this  verse  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  saint's  prophecies  that 
e  have  been  describing.     Indeed,  I  strongly  inchne  to  believe 

was  specially  made  for  the  occasion.  [See  original  in  Ap- 
ENDix,  No.  CXLIIL] 

"  In  the  battle  of  the  Yellow  Ford, 
It  is  by  him  shall  fall  the  tyrants ; 
After  extirpating  the  foreigners. 
Joyful  will  be  the  men  from  Torry". 

There  is,  besides,  another  poem  of  thirty-one  stanzas,  ascribed 
»   St.  Berchdn,  beginning   [see   original   in  Appendix,    No 
XLIV.] : 

"  A  wannng  will  come  after  the  flood, 
As  I  tliink,  in  Erinn's  Isle, 
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Of  the  "Pro- 
phecies" as- 
cribed to  the 
Saints  of 
Erinn.    (The 
'Prophecies" 
of  Saint 
Berchdii.) 


"  Prophecy" 
ascribed  to 
St.  Bricin. 


Wliicli  will  drive  some  parties  to  destruction, 
By  the  stormy  waves  of  Loch  Sileanri\ 

This  poem  goes  on  to  say  that  before  the  occurrence  of  this 
great  event,  red  water  would  burst  forth  from  a  hill  in  the  north 
of  Erinn ;  that  Loch  Sileann  [now  called  Loch  Sheelin,  in  A\  est- 
meath],  would,  during  a  iSamhain  [November]  thunder  storm, 
burst  its  banks  and  flow  into  Loch  Gamhna  [in  Longford],  then 
to  Loch  Erne,  and  so  to  the  Shannon ;  that  the  glen  of  the  river 
Muaidh  would  burst  and  destroy  Tir  Fiachrach,  and  drown  Liis 
JBo  Finne;  that  Galway  would  suffer  di'eadfully ;  that  the  Saxons 
would  become  powerfid  and  tyrannical,  churches  would  be 
taxed,  and  their  clergy  hiding  in  glens,  or  going  over  the  sea ; 
that  a  man  of  the  Clann  O'Neill  would  raise  a  war,  assisted  by 
King  Louis  of  France ;  that  they  would  fight  the  Battle  of 
Emania  (near  Armagh),  when  twenty  thousand  Saxons  would 
be  killed ;  and  that  another  great  destruction  of  them  would 
take  place  at  Kildare,  after  which  the  Saxons  would  never 
again  be  strong,  and  the  power  of  the  Gaedhils  would  be 
assured  for  ever. 

This  forgery  was,  I  beHeve,  the  composition  of  Taclhg  (or 
Teio-e)  O Neachtain,  and  of  so  late  a  date  as  about  the  year 
1716. 

Leaving  now  St.  Berclidn,  we  come  to  another  of  our 
so-called  prophets,  of  whom,  indeed,  but  very  little  is  known, 
though  he  was  undoubtedly  a  distinguished  scholar  and  eccle- 
siastic in  his  day.  This  was  St.  Bricivi,  abbot  of  Tuaim  Dre- 
caiii,  [probably  the  place  now  called  Toomregan,  near  the 
village  of  Ballyconnell,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Cavan 
and  Fermanagh.]  St.  Bricin  flourished  in  the  year  637;  and 
you  may  recollect  that,  in  a  former  Lecture,  it  was  shown  that 
it  was  to  his  great  establishment  at  Tuaim  Brecain,  that  Cenn- 
faeladh  the  Learned  was  carried  to  be  cured,  from  the  battle 
field  of  Magh  Bath,  where  his  skull  had  been  fractured  Avitli 
the  loss  of  part  of  his  brain ;  and  that  here  it  was  that  he  learned 
by  rote  all  that  was  taught  in  St.  Bricin  s  three  schools.  The 
prophecy  ascribed  to  this  Saint,  which  is  strictly  ecclesiastical, 
is  entitled  BaiU  Bhricin,  or  the  "Ecstacy  of  Bricin",  and  the 
following  short  history  is  prefixed  to  it : 

Saint  Bricin,  one  Easter  Sunday  night,  after  having  kept 
the  great  fast  of  Lent,  was  sitting  in  his  chamber,  ha^'ing 
omitted  to  go  to  perform  his  accustomed  devotions  in  his  church. 
While  thus  sitting  at  his  ease,  he  heard  the  angels  of  Heaven 
celebrating  aloud  the  happy  festival  in  the  Church,  upon  which 
he  fervently  prayed  the  Lord  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  about  the  Heavenly  host  with  one  of  His  angels. 
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After  tliis  the  ancfcl  of  tlie  Lord  came  to  talk  to  liim  between   i.ect.  xx. 
midnight  and  matms.     Bricin  was  then  favoured  with  a  sight  ^,^,    .,„ 

o  .  .  1  V         Of  tlie     Pro- 

of the  Heavenly  host  celebratnig  the  festival  of  the  Resurrection  phecies"  as- 

around  the  altar  of  the  Lord  in  Heaven,  after  which  he  begged  saiifts  0° 
of  the  angel  to  inform  him  of  the  number  and  names  of  the  p"e"v'"''oT!st" 
sons  of  Life,  or  righteous  men,  who  would,  after  himself,  continue  BrUin.) 
to  adorn  the  Church  of  God  for  ever  in  Erinn.  The  angel 
answers  that  a  great  foreign  persecution  of  the  Churches  would 
come  (alluding  to  the  Danish  Invasion) ;  that  after  this  perse- 
cution, the  first  son  of  Life  who  should  appear  would  be  a  lord 
of  three  monasteries,  who  would  raise  the  condition  of  the  laity 
and  beautify  the  appearance  of  the  churches ;  who  would  be  a 
king,  a  bishop,  and  a  fountain  of  charity  and  mercy.  I  do  not 
know  any  person  who  would  answer  this  description  as  well  as 
Cormac  Mac  Cullinan,  king  and  archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  was 
slain  in  the  year  903.  The  next  son  of  Life  who  was  to  appear 
was  Tdnaidhe  Mac  Uidhir  [Mac  Guire],  who  was  abbot  of 
Beannclinir  [county  Down],  and  who  was  slain  by  the  Danes  in 
the  year  956.  The  angel  goes  on  then  to  enumerate  the  sons  of 
Life  to  the  number  of  fifty,  by  figurative  names,  which,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  are  totally  unintelligible,  if,  indeed,  they  were 
all  ever  meant  by  their  author  to  bear  any  definite  meaning; 
nor  does  he  appear  to  have  observed  any  fixed  chronological 
order,  as  will  be  seen  from  three  of  the  personages  identified  by 
some  ancient  transcriber,  and  who  stand  in  the  text  in  the  follow- 
ing order :  Tdnaidhe  Mac  Uidhir,  abbot  of  Beannchuir,  already 
mentioned,  who  was  slain  in  the  year  956  ;  Fothadh  na  Can- 
oiiie,  of  Fathan  Miira,  who  flom-ished  about  the  year  800;  and 
Bonnchadh  O'Braoin,  abbot  of  ChiainmicJiois,  who  died  in  987  ; 
after  whom  there  were  to  be  but  six  more  sons  of  Life  until  the 
birth  of  a  man  named  Tibraide,  in  whose  time  the  Christian 
rehgion  was  to  cease,  and  the  reign  of  Antichrist  was  to  be 
established.  This  Tibraide  was  to  be  born  in  the  reign  of 
Aedh  Engach  (or  Hugh  the  Valiant),  according  to  the  prophecy 
called  Baile  an  Scdil  (the  "  Ecstacy  of  the  Champion"),  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken ;  but,  as  my  copy  of  that  prophecy 
is  imperfect  at  the  end,  where  this  prediction  could  be  found, 
I  am  unable  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  a  comparison  of  both 
texts.  It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  Bricin's  prophecy  was 
written  about  a.d.  1000;  and,  probably,  by  the  same  person 
who  wrote  Bails  an  Scdil.  It  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in 
the  British  Museum,  already  referred  to  (Harl.  5280). 

From  St.  Bricin  we  pass  to  St.  Moling,  of  Tigh  Moling  "  Propiiecy- 
(now  St.  MuUins  in  the  county  of  Carlow).  St.  Moling  died  °*S'-J^<>^*"5'- 
in  the  year  696 ;  and  with  the  exception  of  St.  Colum  Cille, 
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LEOT.  XX.  there  are  more  poems  ascribed  to  liim  tlian  to  any  otlier  of  our 
"p  early  saints.  Among  all  liis  poems,  however,  I  have  met  w'tli  no 
phc'cies"  as-  moro  than  one  of  a  prophetic  character.  This  is  called  the 
sain'so?"''  Bails  Mholiiig,  or  "  Ecstacy  of  Mohng",  and  consists  of  fbrty- 
^hec\''"^ors*t'  seven  stanzas  or  one  himdred  and  eighty-eight  lines,  on  the  suc- 
Moiing.)  ccssion  of  the  kings  of  Leinster,  beginning  [see  original  in  Ap- 
pendix, No  CXLV.] : 

"  I  say  unto  ye,  O  men  of  Leinster — 
And  not  for  the  sake  of  rich  rewards — 
Guard  well  your  own  territories, 
An  attack  will  come  upon  you  from  afar. 

Respond  ye,  for  it  well  behoves  ye, 
To  the  noble  Fergal,  son  of  MaelchUn, 
By  you  shall  fall  the  brave  descendant  of  Conn, 
In  the  furious  battle  of  Almhain. 
Aedh  Allan  with  his  battalions 
Will  come  from  the  north  to  avenge  his  father. 
Here  he  will  be  met  by  A  edh  Menn, 
Who  shall  be  left  dead  at  Fidh  Cuilinn. 

The  broom  out  of  Fdnait  -will  be  severe ; 
Over  the  centre  of  Erinn,  from  the  north-west 
2  To  the  sea  in  the  south,  it  shall  make  its  course, 

And  bring  direful  woe  to  the  people  of  Cork". 

Now,  the  noble  Fergal,  son  of  Maelddin,  whose  expedition 
and  death  are  predicted  here,  siicceeded  to  the  monarchy  of 
Erinn  in  the  year  709  ;  and  in  the  year  718,  that  is,  in  twelve 
years  after  St.  Moling's  death,  he  made  the  incursion  into 
Leinster,  which  resulted  in  his  death,  at  the  battle  of  Abnltain 
[now  the  Hill  of  Allen,  in  the  county  Kildare,  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  Finn  Mac  Cicmhaill].  Aedh  Allans  the  son  of 
Fergal,  succeeded  to  the  monarchy  in  the  year  730;  and  in 
three  years  after,  that  is,  in  733,  he  marched  all  the  forces  of 
the  north  of  Erinn  into  Leinster  to  a  place  called  Ath  Seanaigh 
[now  Bally  shannon,  four  miles  to  the  west  of  Kilcullen  Bridge 
in  the  county  of  Kildare],  where  he  was  met  by  the  Leinster- 
men,  in  their  utmost  force,  imder  their  king,  Aedh  [or  Hugh], 
son  of  Colgu.  A  furious  battle  ensued,  in  Avhich  the  Leinster- 
men  were  almost  totally  cut  off;  and  their  king  was  slain  in 
single  combat  by  the  monarch  Aedh. 

The  prophecy  passes  directly  from  the  events  of  this  year, 
733,  to  the  death  of  Corm^ac  Mac  Cullinan  in  the  battle  of 
Magh  Ailhhe  in  the  year  903 ;  and  without  any  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Danish  Invasion,  tells  that  the  Danes  will  carry  oiF 
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the  cattle  of  Cill  AusailU  (now  Killossy,  near  Naas  in  tlie  county  lect.  xx. 
of  Kildare),  after  wliicli  they  were  to  be  defeated  and  ahnost  Qfj,^gup,.„ 
destroyed  by  Ugaire,  the  son  of  Aillill,  King  of  Leinster,  a  phecies"  as- 
prince  who  did,  in  fact,  defeat  them  at  the  battle  of  Ceannfuait  saints  o? 
(now  Confey,  near  Lucan,  in  the  county  of  Kildare)  in  the  year  p,7ecy'"^of's°" 
915,  where  Ugaire  himself  fell,  together  with  a  great  number  Moiing.) 
of  the  gallant  chiefs  of  Leinster. 

The  poem  goes  on,  then,  to  give  a  list  of  several  of  the  kings 
and  chiefs  of  Leinster  under  figurative  names  (but  with  original 
interlined  identifications)  down  to  Diarmaid,  son  o^Meal  na  m-bo, 
King  of  Leinster,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Odlihha  (in 
Meath)  in  the  year  1072,  and,  I  believe,  to  Donnell  Mac  Gilla- 
patrick,  who  died  King  of  Ossory,  in  the  year  1165.  Mac  Gilla- 
patrick,  according  to  this  "prophecy",  was  to  be  succeeded  by 
Flann  of  Ciiil  Gamlina^  who  is  not  identified ;  and  this  Flann  was 
to  slaughter  the  Danes  of  Dublin  seven  times,  and  reduce  the 
strength  of  Munster. 

This  description  would  apply  to  no  Leinsterman  of  this  period 
but  to  Diarmaid Mac  MurcliadJia  [commonly  called  Dermod  Mac 
Murroch] ,  who  became  King  of  Leinster  in  1137  ;  and  the  poem 
must,  I  am  convinced,  have  been  written  in  his  time,  but  before 
his  banishment  from  Erinn,  and  subsequent  return  with  the 
Anglo-Normans,  else  the  latter  unfortunate  event  would  have 
been  foretold  in  it. 

The  prophet,  then,  when  he  comes  to  touch  on  the  real  future, 
follows  precisely  the  course  of  the  other  prophets  of  whom  we 
have  been  treating,  and  j  umps  from  Dia7"inaid  Mac  Murchadha 
to  Flann  CiothacJi,  so  often  mentioned  already.  In  his  time 
the  jRoth  Ramhach,  or  "Rowing  Wheel",  was  to  come,  as  well 
as  a  dreadful  calamity  promised  to  reach  Erinn  from  the  south- 
west, which  was  to  destroy  the  three-fourths  of  the  people,  as 
far  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  another  dreadful  calamity  or 
visitation  which  was  called  the  Scuap  a  Fdnait,  or  "Broom  out 
of  Fanait"  (in  Donnegall),  which  was  to  sweep  over  Erinn  from 
the  north-east  into  the  sea  in  the  south-west,  and  was  to  bring 
fearfid  destruction  upon  Cork.  This  prophecy  limits  the  reign 
of  the  portentous  king,  Flann  Ciothach,  who  is  here  called 
Flann  Ginach  [the  voracious],  from  Dnrlas  [Thurles],  to  sixty 
years,  sixty  months,  sixty  fortnights,  and  sixty  nights ;  and  states 
tliat  the  time  between  the  end  of  Flann's  reign  and  the  day  of 
judgment  will  be  but  one  liundred  years.  ^'Berchdn  dixW'' is 
written  in  the  margin,  opposite  stanza  36  of  this  poem,  but  the 
original  author  follows  from  that  stanza  to  the  end. 

From  this  well  written  poem,  falsely  ascribed  to  St.  Moling, 
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"  Prophecy' 
ascribed  to 
iSediia  (VI. 
century). 


i-ECT.  XX.  we  pass  now  to  another  prophetic  poem  of  20  stanzas,  or  80  lines, 
carried  on  by  waj  of  a  clialogne  between  St.  Finnchu  of  Bri- 
Gohhann  (in  tlie  county  of  Cork),  who  flourished  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  a  prophet  named  Sedna,  with  whose  history  I  am 
unacquainted.  The  poem  begins  [see  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  CXLVI.] : 

"  Tell  unto  me,  O  Seclna, 
News  of  the  end  of  the  world, 
AVliat  will  be  the  condition  of  the  people 
Wlio  follow  not  a  life  of  truth". 

Sedna  answers  this  question,  as  might  be  expected,  in  terms 
very  unfavourable  to  the  conduct  and  fate  of  the  generations 
which  were  to  follow,  whose  crimes  would  bring  on  them 
various  plagues,  as  well  as  loss  of  all  their  power  and  dignity. 
He  then  foretells  that  the  Saxons  would  come  in  upon  them 
and  hold  sway  in  Erinn  during  a  term  of  nine  score  years  (that 
is  to  the  year  1350),  when  they  would  behave  treacherously  to 
one  another ;  and  that  one  of  the  old  Anglo-Normans  would,  at 
a  svibsequent  period,  lead  that  party  and  the  native  Irish  against 
the  Elizabethan  and  other  modern  settlers,  and  would  totally 
drive  them  out  of  the  country. 

All  the  copies  of  this  poem  that  I  have  seen  are  so  in- 
accurate, that  the  predictions  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
actual  history  of  the  country ;  nor  should  I  follow  the  silly  pro- 
duction further,  but  that  I  find  the  prophecy  quoted  in  a  well- 
written  poem  composed  by  Donnell  Mac  Brody  of  the  county  of 
Clare,  for  James,  the  son  of  Maurice  Dubh,  son  of  John  Fitz- 
Gerald,  Earl  of  Desmond.  John  FitzGerald,  Earl  of  Desmond, 
was  arrested  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  at  Kilmallock,  and  sent 
prisoner  to  London,  in  the  year  1567,  according  to  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters ;  and  the  same  annals  tell  us,  that  in  the 
year  1569,  James,  the  son  of  Maurice,  son  of  the  above  earl, 
was  a  warlike  man,  at  the  head  of  many  troops ;  and  that  the 
English  and  Irish  of  Munster,  from  the  River  Barrow  to  Cam 
Ui  Neid  (in  the  south-west  of  the  county  of  Cork),  entered 
into  a  unanimous  and  firm  confederacy  with  him  against  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

So  far,  the  prophecy  (which  appears  to  have  been,  as  usual, 
made  for  this  occasion)  was  fulfilled ;  but  the  part  of  its  fulfil- 
ment which  then  had  not  arrived,  never  after  proved  true ;  as 
James,  the  son  of  Maurice  Duhli,  after  a  career  of  varied  for- 
tune, was  killed  at  last,  near  Cnoc  Greine  (in  the  county  of 
Limerick),  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Burkes  of  Clann  Wilham, 
in  the  year  1579. 

Mac  Brody's  poem,  of  which  I  'possess  a  fine  copy,  consists 
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0  forty-two  stanzas,  or  168  lines,  and  begins  [see  original  in  i.ect.  xx. 
Appendix,  No.  CXLVII.]  :— 

"  Whose  is  the  oldest  charter  of  the  land  o£  JVialF. 

There  is  another  prophetic  poem,  said  to  have  been  delivered  "Prophecy" 
by   some  person  named   3IaeltamJilachta,    to    another   person  Maeitamh- 
nanied  Maeldithri,  neither  of  whom  can  be  identified.     It  is  ''"^'''"" 
a  silly  production,  of  no  antiquity,  in  its  present  form ;  it  pro- 
mises, that  when  the  Saxons  shall  have  become  as  wicked  as 
the  native  Gaedhil,  their  power  over  Erinn  shall  come  to  an 
end ;  and  that  this  prediction  has  not  been  finally  verified  long 
ago,  one  cannot  help  remarking,  is  a  pretty  clear  proof  that  the 
author  was  very  little  of  a  prophet !     The  poem,  which  is  not 
worth  another  word  of  notice,  begins  [see  original  in  Appendix, 
No.  CXLVIIL]  :— 

"  Say,  O  AIaeltamldachta'\ 

So  far  I  have  led  you  through  the  chief  part  of  the  founda-  ofthe"Pio- 

I'lii  I'll  •  ••  1  phecies 

tions  upon  which  have  been  built  the  various  compositions  long  concerning 
spoken  of  and  referred  to  as  the  popular  "  Irish  Prophecies",  Fettiviauf 
as  well  as  of  some  few  that  have  not,  I  believe,  been  ever  be-  the'Bai?tist. 
fore  brought  into  public  notice.     In  place  of  entering  into  any 
further  discussion  upon  their  antiquity  or  authenticity,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  add  a  few  more  specific  references,  which  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  often-mentioned  Roth  Mamhach,  or 
Rowing  Wheel,  the  Broom  out  of  Fanait,  and  the  fatal  day  of 
the  Festival  of  John  the  Baptist,  so  often  and  so  mysteriously 
spoken  of  in  the  old  MSS. 

That  these  were  fanciful  names  for  threatened  visitations  of 
the  Divine  vengeance,  which  were  to  aflilict  the  people  unless 
they  repented  of  their  imputed  sins  and  iniquities  (threats  of 
vengeance,  which  might  be  held  in  terror  over  evil  doers  for 
ever,  no  matter  how  long  after  they  may  have  from  time  to 
time  been  apparently  verified,  or  stated  to  have  been  so),  will 

1  think,  appear  clearly  enough,  from  the  few  short  articles 
which  I  now  propose  to  lay  before  you. 

The  first  of  these  articles  is  an  extract  from  the  Hfe  of  St. 
Adamnan,  who  died  in  the  year  703.  Of  this  extract,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  literal  translation  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No. 
CXLIX.]  :— 

"Two  of  the  various  gifts  of  St.  Adamnan  were  preaching 
and  instruction.  He  preached  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  that 
a  pestilence  would  come  upon  the  men  of  Erinn  and  of  Scot- 
land, at  the  ensuing  festival  of  St.  John. 

"  At  this  time  an  unknown  young  man  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  St.  Colman  of  Cruachdn  Aigle,  \Cruach  Patraic,1  a 
spiritual  director  of  Connacht.     And  the  young  man  related 
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LKCT.  XX.  man  J  wonderful  things  to  Colman,  and  asked  liim  if  Adamnan 
Of  the  "Pro  ^^^^  ^^^^  predicted  a  pestilence  to  tlie  men  of  Erinn  and  Scot- 
piiecies'con-  land  at  tlie  ensiling  festival  of  St.  John.  The  prediction  is  not 
Fatal  ies-  tiiic,  Said  Colman.  It  is  true,  said  the  yoimg  man,  and  the 
joim  the*'  pestilence  shall  be  fulfilled  by  the  death  of  Adamnan  himself 
Baptist.        at  this  approaching  St.  John's  festival". 

And  the  life  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  prediction  was  in  fact 
so  verified  by  the  death  of  St.  Adamnan  on  the  23rd  of  September 
in  that  year,  three  weeks  after  the  festival  of  the  beheading  of 
John  the  Baptist  (29th  August);  and  that  this  was  felt  by  the 
men  of  Erinn  and  Scotland  as  the  greatest  calamity  that  could 
/  befall  them. 

This  would  appear  to  have  been  the  real  origin  and  verifica- 
tion of  the  St.  John's  festival  prediction;  though  succeeding 
dealers  in  prophecies,  like  those  of  the  present  day,  found  it 
their  interest,  or  their  inclination,  to  give  new  interpretations. 

At  some  period  subsequent  to  the  Danish  Invasion,  this  pro- 
phecy of  St.  Adamnan  was  put  into  a  more  formal  shape,  and 
written  and  preached  under  the  title  of  Adamnan's  vision.     Of 
,  this  piece  called  Adamnan's  ^dsion,  which  is  very  short,  there 

is  a  beautiful  copy  in  Latin,  with  a  Gaedhlic  commentary,  pre- 
served in  the  Leabhar  Mor  JJuna  Doighre  (or  Leahhar  13reac), 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  a  fragment,  on  paper,  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College.  The  whole  tract  makes  more  than 
one  of  the  closely  and  beautifully  written  pages  of  the  Leahhar 
Mor  Dilna  Doiglire.  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  vision 
and  its  title  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CL.]  : 

"  The  vision  which  Adamnan — a  man  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit — saw,  that  is,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  spoke  these  His  [that 
«  is,  the  Lord's]  words  to  him : 

J  "Woe  !  woe  !  woe  !  to  the  men  of  Erinn's  Isle  who  transgress 

t  the  commands  of  the  Lord.    Woe  !  to  the  kings  and  princes  who 

c  do  not  direct  the  truth,  and  who  love  both  iniquity  and  rapine. 

^  Woe !  to  the  prostitutes  and  the  sinners,  who  shall  be  burned 

hke  hay  and  straw,  by  a  fire  ignited  in  the  bissextile  and  in- 
<  tercalary  year,  and  in  the  end  of  the  cycle.     And  it  is  on  the 

^  [festival  of  the]  beheading  of  John  the  Baptist,  on  the  sixth  day 

of  the  week,  that  this  plague  will  come,  in  that  year,  if  [the 
people]  by  devout  penitence  do  not  prevent  it  as  the  people 
of  Nineveh  have  done". 

So  far  the  vision,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  an  ex- 
planation of  the  cause  and  character  of  this  fearful  visitation,  and 
the  mode  of  warding  it  ofif.  The  substance  of  this  explanation 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

It  was  to  Adamnan,  it  informs  us,  that  Averc  revealed  all  the 
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plagues,  mortalities,  and  destructions  by  foreigners  wliicli  were  lf.ct.  xx. 
to  afflict  Erinn  in  consequence  of  the  iniquities  of  lier  people.  ^^  ^^^^ ,,  ^^^ 
Dreadfvd  would  be  the  plagues  that  were  to  come  if  they  did  phecies"  con- 
not  repent,  namely,  a  flame  of  fire  that  would  purify  Erinn  faui'vX-^ 
from  the  south-west :  and  that  was  to  be  the  fire  which  would  ^'^^j^'^'^  "^^^*- 
burn  the  three-fourths  of  the  men  of  Erinn  in  the  twinkling  of"  i^iiptist. 
an  eye, — men,  women,  boys,  and  girls.     Of  all  the  plagu^es  that 
were  to  afflict  the  nation, — disease,  famine,  foreign  invasion, 
and  destruction, — this  terrible  fire  of  St.  John's  festival  would 
be  the  last  and  most  destructive.     The  people  are  then  charged 
with  the  crimes  of  theft,  falsehood,  murder,  fratricide,  adultery, 
destruction  of  churches  and  clergy,  charms,  incantations,  and  all 
sorts  of  wickedness,  excepting  alone  the  worship  of  idols.    This 
catalogue  of  imputed  crimes  is  then  followed  by  an    earnest 
inculcation  of  the  mode  of  warding  off  the  fiery  visitation  of  St. 
John's  festival,  in  accordance  with  the  testament  of  St.  Patrick 
and  St.  Adamnan,   and  after  the   example  of  the  people  of 
Nineveh  and  several  others  of  sacred  history.    And  this  was  to 
be  done  by  a  total  change  of  life,  by  fasting  and  praying,  and 
giving  large  and  liberal  alms  to  the  poor  and  the  churches. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  piece  was 
written  after  the  great  mortahties  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  the  Buidhe  cJwnnaill  and  Crom  clionnaill  [see  Appen- 
dix, No.  CLL],  and  even  after  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
Danish  power  in  the  year  1014,  but  before  the  Anglo-Norman 
Invasion  was  so  much  as  thought  of.  The  ecclesiastics  of  this 
time  were  expert  calcidators  of  cycles,  and  they  availed  them- 
selves here  of  an  ancient  prediction  (if,  indeed,  it  was  ancient), 
threatening  a  fiery  visitation  when  the  festival  of  the  Beheading 
of  John  the  Baptist  (that  is,  the  29th  day  of  August)  should  fall 
on  a  Friday  near  the  end  of  what  I  must  beheve  to  be  a  cycle 
of  the  Epact.  Now  the  number  of  the  Epact  for  the  year  1096 
was  23,  so  that  a  cycle  of  the  Epact  terminated  that  year.  In 
that  year  also  the  Decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  fell  on  a 
Friday.  And  this  conjunction  had  not  happened,  I  believe, 
from  the  time  of  the  Danish  supremacy  until  this  year  of  1096. 
This  year  of  1096  was  besides  a  bissextile,  or  leap-year.  We 
have  already  seen,  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  at  this 
year,  how  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  laid  down 
in  this  tract  was  the  coiu'se  recommended  by  the  clergy  of  that 
period  and  acted  on  by  both  laity  and  clergy.  And  so  we  may, 
I  think,  fairly  assume  that  this  version  of  the  \4sion  of  St. 
Adamnan  was  written  (at  least  in  its  present  form)  immediately 
or  shortly  before  that  year,  although  it  is  possible  that  a  portion 
of  it,  or  perhaps  some  version  of  the  entire,  may  have  been 
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LECT.  XX.  littered  or  written  many  generations  before.  And  tlie  probabi- 
lity of  this  "  Vision"  being  of  the  date  I  assign  to  it,  is  further 
sustained  by  the  fact  that  the  language  is  not  of  a  more  ancient 
character. 

It  appears  certain,  from  the  Life  of  St.  Adamnan,  that  his 
prophecy  respecting  the  St.  John's  festival  amounted  only  to 
the  prediction  of  a  simple  pestilence  or  calamity,  and  that  this 
prophecy  was  believed  to  have  been  fvdfilled  in  his  own  death. 
At  what  time  this  simple  calamity  was  magnified  into  a  flame 
of  fire  which  would  burn  to  cinders  three-fourths  of  the  people, 
from  the  south  of  Erinn  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  back 
again  from  Fdnait  (in  Donnegal)  to  Cork,  it  would  be  curious 
and  instructive  to  inquire ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  we  have,  in 
the  same  Leahhar  Alor  Duna  Doighre,  a  short  article,  giving 
such  an  origin  to  this  fiery  visitation  as  will,  I  am  satisfied,  take 
it  for  ever  out  of  the  catalogue  of  inspired  predictions,  as  well 
as  another  short  article,  which,  in  xnj  opinion,  clearly  identifies 
the  "  Fiery  Dragon"  with  the  so-called  "  Broom  out  of  Fdnait'\ 

The  following  literal  translation  of  the  first  of  these  little 
tracts  will  be  found  as  curious  in  its  topographical  as  in  its 
legendary  interest  [see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CLII.]  : 

"  It  is  in  the  reign  oi Flann  Cinaidh  \_Ginach,  or  "  the  vora- 
cious"] that  the  Rowing-Wheel,  and  the  Broom  out  ofFanaid,  and 
the  Fiery  Bolt,  shall  come.  Cliach  was  the  harper  of  Smirdubh 
MacSmdil,  king  of  the  three  Rosses  o^SliahliBdn  [in  Connacht]. 
Cliach  set  out  on  one  occasion  to  seek  the  hand  in  marriage  of  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Bodhbh  Derg,  of  the  [fairy]  palace  of  Femhen 
[in  Tipperary].  He  continued  a  whole  year  playing  his  harp, 
on  the  outside  of  the  palace,  without  being  able  to  approach 
nearer  to  Bodhhh,  so  great  was  his  [necromantic]  power;  nor 
did  he  make  any  impression  on  the  daughter.  However,  he 
continued  to  play  on  until  the  ground  burst  under  his  feet, 
and  the  lake  which  is  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  sprang  up 
in  the  spot:  that  is  Loch  Bel  Scad.  The  reason  why  it  was 
called  Loch  Bel  Seacl,  was  this : 

"  Coerahar  boeth,  the  daughter  of  Ftal  Atibuail  of  the  fairy 
mansions  of  Connacht,  was  a  beautiful  and  powerfully  gifted 
maiden.  She  had  three  times  fifty  ladies  in  her  train.  They 
were  all  transformed  every  year  into  three  times  fifty  beautiful 
birds,  and  restored  to  their  natural  shape  the  next  year.  These 
birds  were  chained  in  couples  by  chains  of  silver.  One  bird 
among  them  was  the  most  beautiful  of  the  world's  birds,  having 
a  necklace  of  red  gold  on  her  neck,  with  three  times  fifty 
chains  depending  from  it,  each  chain  terminating  in  a  ball  of 
"^     '        ^    '  "  '       '        ^  '   "     they  always  re- 
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mained  on  Loch  Crotta  Cliach  [that  is,  the  Lake  of  Cliaclis  lect.  xx. 
Harps],  wherefore  the  people  who  saw  them  were  in  the  habit  of  the  "Pro- 
of saying :  '  Many  is  the  Sead  [that  is,  a  gem  ;  a  jewel,  or  other  I'^^^^^^^^f ^^j^^g"- 
precions  article]  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Crotta  this  day'.     And  Fatal  fes- 
hence  it  is  called  Loch  Bel  Sead,  [or  the  Lake  of  the  Jewel  john°hf' 
Mouth.]  ^^P"«*- 

"It  was  called  also  Loch  Bel  Dragain,  [or  the  Dragon-Mouth 
Lake]  ;  because  Temog's  nurse  caught  a  fiery  dragon  in  the 
shape  of  a  sahnon,  and  St.  Fursa  induced  her  to  throw  it  into 
Loch  Bel  Sead.  And  it  is  that  dragon  that  will  come  in  the 
festival  of  St.  John,  near  the  end  of  the  world,  in  the  reign  of 
Flann  Cinaidh.  And  it  is  of  it  and  out  of  it  shall  grow  the 
Fiery  Bolt  which  will  kill  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  the 
world,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  and  cattle,  as  far  as  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  eastwards.  And  it  is  on  that  account  it  is 
called  the  Dragon-Mouth  Lake. 

"  Cliach  the  Harper,  now,  always  played  upon  two  harps 
at  the  same  time;  and  hence  the  name  Crotta  Cliach  [the 
Harps  of  Cliach — Cruit  being  the  Lisli  for  a  harp],  and 
Sliahh  Crott,  [or  the  jMountain  of  the  Harps,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  lake  of  Cliach' s  Harps  is  still  to  be  seen] . 

"  It  was  of  this  fiery  bolt  that  St.  Moling  was  preaching 
when  predicting  the  St.  John's  festival,  when  he  said, 
"  O  great  God  [O  great  God], 

May  I  obtain  my  two  requests, 

That  my  soul  be  with  angels  in  bliss, 

That  the  flaming  bolt  catch  me  not. 
In  John's  festival  will  come  an  assault, 

Which  will  traverse  Erinn  from  the  south-west ; 

A  furious  di-agon  which  will  burn  all  before  it, 

Without  communion,  without  sacrament. 

As  a  black  dark  troop  will  they  burst  in  flames. 

They  will  die  like  verbal  sounds ; 

One  alone  out  of  himdreds 

Of  them  all  shall  but  survive. 

From  Dun  Cearmna  to  Sruihh  Brain, 

It  will  search ;  and  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  eastwards ; 

A  furious,  flaming  dragon,  full  of  fire ; 

It  shall  spare  but  only  a  fourth  part. 

Woe  to  whom  it  reaches,  woe  him  who  awaits  it. 

Woe  to  those  who  do  not  ward  ofl"  the  plague ; 

The  Tuesday  upon  which  the  festival  falls, — 

It  were  well  to  avert  it  in  time. 
One  shall  tell  the  precise  time 

When  the  Lord  shall  bring  all  this  to  pass ; 
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Five  days  of  spring  after  Easter, 
Five  years  before  tlie  mortality. 
A  time  will  come  beside  tliis, 
Wlien  in  a  bissextile  year; 
A  Friday  upon  a  cycle,  woe  who  sees. 
Oil !  tlie  fiery  plague  may  I  not  see  !" 

Such,  tlien,  was  tlie  purely  fabulous  origin  of  tlie  Fiery  Bolt 
wliicli  was  to  burn  tliree-fourtlis  of  tlie  men  of  Erinii  from  the 
south-west. 

You  will  remember  that  this  version  of  St.  Moling's  predic- 
tion of  the  festival  of  St.  John  differs  considerably  from  the 
version  of  it  already  given.  In  his  poem  on  the  succession  of 
the  kings  of  Leinster,  the  time  of  its  fulfilment  is  referred  to 
some  indefinite  period  after  the  appearance  of  the  Roth  Ramhach 
(the  Rowing,  or  Oar  Wheel) ;  whilst  here  its  occurrence  is 
particularly  laid  down  in  five  years  after  the  year  in  which  the 
festival  falls  on  Tuesday  in  the  same  year  in  which  Easter  Sun- 
day should  happen  five  days  before  the  end  of  spring,  that  is, 
on  the  25th  of  April.  This  combination  of  these  festivals  has 
never  since  occurred,  even  to  the  present  tune ;  for,  although 
Easter  Sunday  fell  upon  the  25tli  of  April  in  the  years  482, 
672,  919,  1014,  1204,  1451,  and  1546,  yet  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust did  not  happen  to  fall  upon  a  Tuesday  in  any  of  these 
years,  nor  in  the  fifth  year  after  any  of  them,  so  that  the 
would-be  prophet  would  appear  to  have  miscalculated  his  time, 
or  the  prediction  is  yet  to  be  fulfilled ! 

Having  thus  laid  before  you  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect relative  to  the  origin  of  the  Rowing  Wlieel,  and  the  j^re- 
diction  respecting  the  festival  of  the  Decollation  of  St.  John, 
as  well  as  the  use  made  of  them  in  after  ages,  and  having  ex- 
pressed my  own  decided  opinion,  that  these  never  were  real 
prophecies  or  inspired  predictions  at  all,  I  shall  now  pass  to  the 
tliird  of  this  group  of  foretold  misfortunes,  namely,  the  Scuap 
a  Fdnait,  or  "  Broom  to  come  out  of  Fanait"  (in  Donnegal). 

You  will  remember  that  in  the  poem  on  the  succession  of  the 
kings  of  Leinster,  ascribed  to  St.  Moling^  who  died  in  the  year 
696,  the  saint  is  made  to  predict  that 

"  The  broom  out  of  Fanait  will  be  severe 
Over  the  centre  of  Erinn :  from  the  north-west 
To  the  sea  in  the  south  it  shall  make  its  com'se, 
And  bring  direful  Avoe  to  the  people  of  Cork". 
And  in  the  second  place  he  says  it  will  come  on  a  Tuesday. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  note  on  tho  festival  of  the 
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Belieading  of  Jolm  tlie  Baptist,  in  tlie  Festology  of  Aengus  lect.  xx. 
CeiU  De  (preserved  in  the  same  Leahhar  Mor  Di'ma  Doighre)  of  the  "Pro 
tliat  tliis  calamity,  like  the  Fiery  Bolt,  was  to  afSict  Erinn  in  phccies"  con- 
revenge    of  the    decapitation    of  the  man  who   baptized   the  Fatal  Fes- 
Saviour.     Thus  runs  this  curious  note  [see  original  in  Appen-  john°h|*' 

DIX,  No.  CLIIL]  :  Baptist. 

"  It  is  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist  that  the 
Broom  will  come  out  of  Fdnait  to  purify  Erinn  towards  the  end 
of  the  world,  as  it  was  foretold  by  Airerdn  the  Wise,  and  by 
Colum  Cille,  and  it  is  on  Tuesday  in  particular  the  Broom  out 
of  Fdnait  will  come,  as  Colum  Cille  said :  '  Like  unto  the 
grazing  of  a  pair  of  horses  in  a  yoke,  so  shall  be  the  closeness 
with  which  it  will  cleanse  Erinn'. 

"  Thus  saith  Airerdn,  of  the  Broom :  'There  will  be  two  ale- 
houses within  the  one  close,  side  by  side.  The  man  who  goes 
out  of  the  one  into  the  other  shall  find  no  one  alive  in  the  house 
into  which  he  goes,  and  neither  shall  he  find  any  one  alive  in 
the  house  out  of  which  he  went,  on  his  return  to  it,  such  shall 
be  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Broom  comes  out  of  Fdnait\ 

"  Thus  saith  Riaghail  [on  the  same  subject]  :  '  Three  days  and 
three  nights  over  a  year  shall  this  plague  remain  in  Erinn. 
When  a  ship  can  be  seen  on  Loch  Rddhraidhe,  from  the  door 
of  the  refectory,  it  is  then  the  Broom  out  of  Fdnait  shall  come. 
A  Tuesday,  too,  after  Easter,  in  spring,  will  be  the  day  upon 
which  the  Broom  shall  issue  from  Fdnait,  to  avenge  the  death 
of  John  the  Baptist'  ". 

We  have  here  three  difierent  persons  predicting,  as  we  are 
told,  the  Broom  out  of  Fanait,  besides  St.  Moling,  whose  pre- 
diction of  it  we  have  noticed  twice  already.  St.  Colum  Cille 
is  made  to  say  that  it  would  come  on  a  Tuesday.  St.  Airerdn 
the  Wise  does  not  specify  any  particular  day  or  season ;  and  he 
himself,  I  may  observe,  died  of  the  plague  which  was  called 
Buidhe  cJionnaill,  in  the  664 ;  but  St.  Riaghail  gives  a  Tuesday 
in  spring,  after  Easter,  as  the  day  of  its  appearance,  "  when  a  ship 
could  be  seen  on  Loch  RMliraidlie  from  the  door  of  the  [his] 
Refectory".  The  Ljoch  Rddhraidhe  mentioned  here,  is  the  pre- 
sent bay  of  Dun  drum,  in  the  county  of  Down ;  and  ^t.RiaghaiVs 
refectory  and  church  were  situated  on  the  east  side  of  this  bay, 
near  its  mouth,  where  the  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  parish 
of  Tyrella,  properly  Teach  Riaghata,  or  Riagaiis  house  or 
church. 

The  reference  to  a  Tuesday  after  Easter  in  spring,  given  by 
St.  Riaghail  as  the  day  on  which  the  Broom  was  to  come,  is 
not  precise  enough  to  enable  us  to  understand  what  Tuesday  is 
meant ;  and  it  is  evident  that  there  is  something  left  out  in  the 
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LKCT.  XX.  note  from  whicli  it  is  taken.  There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  tliat 
it  was  intended  to  agree  with  St.  Moling's  time  for  tlie  coming 
of  the  Fiery  Bolt:  that  is,  when  the  29th  of  August,  the  feast 
of  the  Decollation  of  John  the  Baptist,  should  fall  on  a  Tuesday, 
and  Easter  Sunday  within  five  days  of  the  end  of  spring. 

The  probable  fact  would  appear  to  me  to  be,  that  when  the 
Fiery  Bolt  was,  by  some  southern  prophet  of  disaster,  threat- 
ened to  Hash  from  Diln  Cearmna  [now  called  the  Old  Head 
of  Kinsale,  in  the  county  of  Cork]  to  Sruibh  Brain  [or  Loch 
Foyle,  in  Inis  Eogliain'],  that  is,  from  the  southern  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island, — some  northern  rival  after- 
wards took  it  upon  himself  to  return  the  compliment,  and 
send  back  the  Broom  from  Fanait,  in  the  same  northern  point, 
to  deal  destruction  on  the  people  of  Cork.  But  the  time  fir.st 
appointed  by  St.  Moling  for  the  visitation  of  the  Fiery  Bolt, — 
that  is,  five  years  after  the  year  in  which  'Easter  Sunday  would 
fall  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  the  29th  of  August  on  a  Tues- 
day,— as  already  shown,  has  not  yet  come. 

Then,  as  regards  the  second  time  appointed  by  St.  Moling 
for  the  coming  of  the  Fiery  Bolt,  if  that  be  what  is  meant, — 
that  is,  on  a  Friday  in  a  leap  year,  at  the  end  of  a  circle,  or 
cycle, — I  have  already  shown  that  all  the  predicted  circum- 
stances of  this  appointed  time  occurred  in  the  year  1096.  In 
that  year  the  29th  of  August  fell  on  Friday ;  the  year  was  a 
leap  year;  and  it  was  at  the  end  of  a  circle  or  cycle  of  the 
Epact,  which  was  twenty -three  in  that  year ;  for,  if  we  add  the 
annual  increase  of  eleven  days  to  twenty-three,  it  would  make 
it  thirty -fom^,  thus  passing  into  a  new  cycle  of  the  Epact  for 
the  next  year,  1097,  whose  Epact  would  accordingly  be  four. 

But,  what  is  much  more  important  than  any  argument  of 
mine,  I  have  already  shown,  from  the  annals  of  our  country, 
the  consternation  which  seized  on  the  people  at  the  approach 
of  the  year  1096  ;  and  how  faithfully  the  means  of  averting  the 
threatened  calamities,  as  said  to  have  been  recommended  by 
St.  Adamnan,  were  carried  out — in  penitence,  prayers,  devo- 
tions, fastings,  alms  to  the  poor,  and  offerings  to  the  churches; 
thereby  showing  clearly  that  the  prophecy  had  not  been,  up  to 
that  time,  fulfilled.  And,  as  we  have  no  record  of  its  beino- 
feared  or  talked  of  ever  since,  I  suppose  we  may  hope  that  the 
means  so  long  prescribed  as  efficient,  and  then  so  amply  and  so 
successfully  put  in  practice  to  avert  it,  have  for  ever  blotted 
out  the  hard  sentence  which  the  Lord  was  believed  to  have 
passed  on  an  already  sorely  afflicted  country  ! 

When  first  I  entered  in  these  Lectures  on  the  discussion  of  the 
authenticity  of  these  "  Prophecies,"  as  they  are  called,  I  never 
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intended  to  follow  tliem  out  to  tlie  extent  tliat  I  have  done ;  lect.  xx. 
but  the  more  I  examined  them,  the  more  imperatively  did  I  pi^i^onest 
feel  myself  called  upon — as  one  who  had  spent  his  whole  life  "^e  made  of 
in  the  perusal  and  comparison  of  the  original  Gaedhhc  docu-  pietended 
ments, — to  examine  them  fairly  and  thoroughly,  and,  without  ^^'o^^®' 
assuming  anything  of  dictation  or   dogmatism,   to  record  my 
humble  opinion  of  the  degree  of  credence  to  be  given  to^this 
class  of  compositions.     Another  motive,  too,  impelled  me  to 
come  forward, — the  first  that  I  am  aware  of  to  do  so, — to  throw 
doubt  and  suspicion  on  the  authenticity  of  these  long-talked-of 
"  Irish  Prophecies" — I  mean  the   strong  sense  I  entertain  of 
the  evils  that  a  bhnd  belief  in,   and  reliance   on  their  pro- 
mises have  worked  in  this  unfortunate  land  for  centurieSi'back. 
I  have  myself  known — indeed  I  know  them  to  this  day — hun- 
dreds of  people,  some  highly  educated  men  and  women  among 
them,  who  have  often  neglected  to  attend  to  their  wordly  advance- 
ment and  security  by  the  ordinary  prudential  means,  in  expec- 
tation that  the  false  promises  of  these  so-called  prophecies — 
many  of  them  gross  forgeries  of  our  own  day — would  in  some 
never  accurately  specified  time  bring  about  such  changes  in  the 
state  of  the  country  as  must  restore  it  to  its  ancient  condition. 
And  the  believers  in  these  idle  dreams  were  but  too  sure  to  sit 
down  and  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  j^romised  golden  age ;  as 
if  it  were  fated  to  overtake  them,  without  the  slightest  effort  of 
their  own  to  attain  happiness  or  independence. 

When  such  has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  belief  in  such 
predictions,  and  even  in  these  modern  times  of  peace,  what 
must  their  effect  have  been  in  the  days  of  our  country's  wars  of 
independence,  when  generation  after  generation  so  often  nobly 
fought  against  foreign  usurpation,  plunder,  and  tyranny  !  And 
in  the  constant  application  of  spurious  prophecies  to  the  events 
of  troubled  times  in  every  generation,  observe  that  the  spirit  of 
intestine  faction  did  not  fail  to  make  copious  use  of  them.  So  we 
have  the  blind  prophet  predicting  that  a  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell 
would  annihilate  the  Anglo-Norman  power  on  the  plains  of  the 
Liffey ;  but  we  have  him  adding,  too,  that  the  same  redoubtable 
hero  would,  to  complete  his  triumph,  burn  and  ravage  Leinster, 
Munster,  and  Connacht  also,  as  if  for  the  very  purpose  that  the 
common  enemy  should,  on  his  next  coming  over  the  water,  have 
less  opposition  to  meet. 

And  well  did  the  astute  Anglo-Normans  (as  well  as,  indeed, 
their  Ehzabethan  successors  in  a  subsequent  age),  know  what 
use  to  make  of  these  rude  and  baseless  predictions,  as  we  read  in 
Gu-aldus  Cambrensis,  when  speaking  of  the  invasion  of  Ulster 
by  John  De  Com'cy.  [See  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CLIV.] 
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LECT.  XX.       "  Then  was  fulfilled,  as  is  said,  the  prophecy  of  the  Irish 

Disiionest     Columba ;  who,  foretelling  that  war  [at  Downpatrick]  ages  be- 

XX.        usemade'of  forc,  Said  that  the  carnage  of  the  citizens  would  be  so  great,  that 

Pro        pretended     the  enemy  would  wade  knee-deep  in  the  blood  of  the  slain.  For 

t^Q         cies".^''*^'      when,  owing  to  the  softness  of  the  mud,  the  weight  of  the  men's 

'■''-'  caiiibre^^  •     ^o^^ss  causcd  them  to  sink  down  to  the  bottom,  the  blood  which 

e  ■  and  John      oozcd  from  them  flying  to  the  sui'face  of  the  viscid  earth,  easily 

ouicj.)  j,gg^g|-ng^  ^Q   ^]-^Q  knees   and  legs  of  the  assailants.     The  same 

prophet  is  also  said  to  have  stated  that  a  certain  man,  poor,  and 

;  a  beggar,  and,  as  it  were,  a  fugitive  from  other  lands,  would 

come  to  Down  with  a  little  band,  and  without  the  authority  of 

a  superior  would  gain  possession  of  the   city.     [He  foretold] 

also  many   battles,  and  the  fluctuating  issues   of  fortune ;    all 

which  were  evidently  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  John  De  Courcy. 

Even  John  himself  is   said  to  have  carried  about  with  him 

this  Irish  book  of  prophecies,  as  a  mirror  of  his  exploits. 

"  It  is  stated  also  in  the  same  book,  that  a  certain  youth  was 
to  storm  the  walls  of  Waterford  with  an  armed  band,  and  take 
the  city,  with  great  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants ;  that  the  same 
individual  was  also  to  march  through  Wexford,  and  afterwards 
enter  Dublin  without  obstruction.  All  which  was  plainly  fid- 
filled  in  Earl  Richard  Strongbow.  The  saint  testifies  also  that 
the  city  of  Limerick  would  on  two  occasions  be  abandoned  by 
the  English,  and  on  the  third  be  retained.  Now  it  appears  to 
have  been  twice  forsaken.  First,  as  has  been  stated,  by  Rey- 
mund ;  second  by  Philip  de  Breusa,  who,  on  arriving  near  the 
city  which  had  been  granted  to  him,  finding  himself  shut  out 
from  it  by  the  river  which  flowed  between,  without  any  effort 
or  assault,  went  back  the  way  he  came,  as  shall  be  fully  stated 
in  its  proper  place.  After  which,  according  to  the  same  pre- 
diction, the  city,  a  third  time  visited,  is  to  be  held  possession  of, 
or  rather,  after  a  long  interval,  being  treacherously  destroyed 
tinder  Hamo  de  Valoignes  the  justiciary,  and  recovered  and 
restored  by  JMeyler".  (Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Hibernia  Expug- 
nata;  Lib.  ii.,  cap.  16, — p.  794,  Ed.  Camden.) 

Speaking  elsewhere  of  the  reduction  of  Erinn,  the  same 
writer  observes  [see  original  in  same  Appendix]  : 

"  For  whereas  the  Irish  are  reputed  to  have  four  prophets — 
Moling,  Braccan  [Bearchan?],  Patrick,  and  Colum  Kylle  (whose 
books,  written  in  the  Irish  tongue,  are  still  preserved  among  the 
people), — they  all,  when  speaking  of  this  conquest,  declare  that, 
through  constant  encounters  and  a  protracted  struggle,  it  shall 
sully  many  future  ages  with  excessive  bloodshed.  But  just  on 
the  eve  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  they  award  to  the  English 
people  a  decisive  victory — the  subjugation  of  Ireland  from  sea 
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to  sea,  and  tlie  occupation  of  the  island  with  castles.     And,  lect.  xx. 
though  it  may  happen  first  that  the  English  be  put  to  confusion  pj^ijougst 
and  exhausted  while  they  experience  the  issues  of  the  martial  use  made  of 
struggle  (for  instance,  according  to  the  statement  of  Braccan,  pretended 
nearly  all  the  English  will  be  dislodged  from  Ireland  by  a  king  "*''"p'^^- 


cies 


who  is  to  come  from  the  desert  mountains  of  Patrick,  and,  on  a  (Girauuts 
Sunday  night,  storm  a  certam  castle  m  the  woods  oi  Ophelania),  andjohn 
still,  accordmg  to  their  declaration,  the  English  will  always    ^   °^'"^^' 
maintain  an  undisturbed  possession  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
island".     (lb.,  cap.  33;  pp.  806,  807,  Ed.  Camden.) 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Giraldus's  account 
of  these  prophecies  is  a  fabrication  either  by  himself  or  by  John 
de  Com-cy ;  for,  among  all  the  reputed  prophecies  which  have 
Dassed  through  my  own  hands,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  as  you 
lave  already  seen,  there  is  not  one  that  has  any  reference  to 
the  Anglo-Normans  in  Limerick  or  Waterford,  or  that  promises 
the  invaders  a  final  permanent  footing  on  the  east  coast  of  Ire- 
land, which ,  according  to  the  scope  of  Cambrensis'  alleged  pro- 
phecy, was  the  most  they  expected  at  the  time. 

And  as  for  the  "  certain  man,  poor  and  a  beggar,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  fugitive  from  other  lands",  who,  according  to  St.  Colum 
cms,  "  would  come  to  Down  with  a  little  band,  and,  without 
the  authority  of  a  superior,  would  gain  possession  of  the  city", 
there  is  no  such  prediction  in  any  of  those  poems  which  are 
ascribed  to  Colum  Cille,  though  there  is,  indeed,  an  ecclesiastical 
pauper  promised  in  St.  Bricins  ecstatic  prophecy,  who  was  to 
be  the  last  Christian  preacher  before  the  approach  of  the  reign 
of  Antichrist ;  but  although  the  ecclesiastical  character  would 
not  well  become  the  unscrupulous  despoiler  John  de  Courcy, 
still  it  would  appear  that  he  appropriated  the  name,  and  pre- 
sented himself  as  the  verifier  of  an  old  spurious  prediction,  to  a 
people  so  debilitated  and  distracted  by  internal  broils  and  social 
jealousies,  that  this  Norman  adventurer  succeeded,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  in  marching  into  the  heart  of  Ulster,  where  he  took 
the  ancient  and  venerable  city  of  Downpatrick,  and  fortified  it 
before  any  effective  opposition  durst  be  offered  him  by  the  once 
brave  natives  of  that  province. 

And  as  the  native  Irish,  for  a  long  period  after  De  Courcy 's 
time,  continued  to  be  influenced  by  the  expectation  of  the  good 
or  evil  which  these  worthless  predictions  had  promised  them, 
so  also  did  the  enemy  continue  with  success  either  to  appro- 
priate to  their  own  account  older  predictions,  or  to  procure  new 
ones  to  be  made  for  their  especial  purposes  in  the  native 
Gaedhlic.  Of  tlfis  latter  class,  one  curious  specimen  remains 
among  Sir  George  Carew's  papers,  now  deposited  in  the  Lam- 
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le:t. XX.  betli  Library,  London.  It  consists  of  a  single  stanza,  couclaed 
Dishonest  ^^  ^  Style  not  unusual  even  now,  telling  the  natives  that  their 
use  made  of  yilo  doeds  would  bring-  upon  them  the  power  and  supremacy 

fori^ed  and  p  ,  i  ,  Or  r  L  J 

pretended     01  the  Stranger. 

'cies".^'(Sir  S^^'  Greorge  Carew  was  president  of  Munster  at  the  close  of 
George  Quccu  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  oral  and  written  traditions  say  that 
he  made  the  proper  use  of  this  stanza  (which  was  certainly  made 
in  his  OYv'ntime)  to  impress  the  natives  with  the  inevitable  doom 
that  had  been  preordained  for  them.  Of  this  silly,  but  vicious 
production,  I  took  a  copy  at  Lambeth  in  1849.  It  runs  thus 
[see  original  in  Appendix,  No.  CLV.]  : 

"From  Carew's  charter  you'll  surely  find 
Cause  of  repentance  for  your  misdeeds ; 
JNIany  will  be  the  foreigner's  shouts 
Sent  forth  on  the  banks  of  the  MiathlacJi\ 
(The  Miatlilach  is  a  river  in  the  county  of  Cork.) 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  though  some  might  have  supposed  a 
prediction  so  clumsily  coined  would  have  been  little  likely  to 
gain  favour  from  such  a  man  as  Carew,  that  Carew  nevertheless 
not  only  made  use  of  it  at  the  time,  but  gave  it  a  place  among 
the  most  important  records  of  his  baneful  presidency  of  Munster. 
Nor  can  I  help  remarking  how  it  is  that  this  same  spirit  of 
false  prophecy,  far  from  ending  with  Carew  and  the  last  ray 
of  the  real  independence  of  Erinn  in  the  year  1602,  has  con- 
tinued even  to  this  day :  for  even  in  our  own  times  the  same 
unscrupulous  enemy  of  our  race  and  creed  continues  to  pour 
forth,  with  an  exultation  almost  fiendish,  predictions  of  the  same 
character — providentially  falsified  so  far, — of  the  total  annihila- 
tion or  extirpation  of  the  Gaedhel  from  the  land  which  he  inherits 
from  an  ancestry  of  three  thousand  years. 

A  nation  that  could  at  any  time  believe  itself  foredoomed  to 
degradation  and  extinction,  and  esj)ecially  on  such  questionable 
authority  as  I  have  laid  before  you,  would  deserve  to  be,  and 
would  surely  prove  to  be,  so  doomed  for  ever.  For  a  people  to 
maintain  or  to  recover  their  proper  station  of  national  indepen- 
dence and  importance  in  the  world,  it  is  not  always  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  arms ;  bnt  there  is  one  condition  absolutely 
necessaiy,  and  that  is,  the  possession  of  a  true  independence  of 
soul,  whether  at  peace  or  war,  a  horror  of  meanness  at  all 
times,  and  with  these  a  true  love  for  their  country  and  venera- 
tion for  the  history  of  their  race, — a  condition  which  of  itself, 
indeed,  would  imply  the  success  of  such  a  people  in  the  assertion 
of  their  political  and  religious  rights  and  privileges. 


LECTURE  XXI. 

[Delivered  July  22,  1856.] 

Recapitulation.  No  History  of  Erinn  yet  written.  Of  the  works  of  Moore,  of 
Keating,  of  MacGeoghegan,  and  of  Lynch.  How  the  History  of  Eriun  is  to  be 
undertaken,  and  tlie  abundant  materials  for  it  properly  made  use  of.  Sketch 
of  the  ancient  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Gaedliils  of  Erinn.  Of  the  ma- 
terials which  exist  for  completing  the  history  of  the  early  period,  in  which 
the  annals  are  so  meagre.  Of  the  necessity  for  a  preliminary  study  of  the 
Laws,  Customs,  Civilization,  and  mode  of  Life  among  the  ancient  Gaedhiis. 
Of  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  Language,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make 
proper  use  of  the  innnense  mass  of  materials  preserved  in  the  existing  col- 
lections of  MSS.     Conclusion. 

I  HAVE  now,  at  last,  brouglit  tliese  Introductory  Lectures  to  a 
close.  I  liave  endeavoured  to  lay  before  you  some  intelligible 
account  of  the  materials  •wliicli  exist  towards  the  perfect  eluci- 
dation of  our  country's  history,  in  the  ancient  language  of  that 
country; — materials  not  drawn  from  the  prejudiced  reports  of 
the  enemies  of  our  race,  but  from  ancient  Gaedhlic  records,  of 
great  antiquity,  and  of  the  highest  authenticity.  The  task  has 
been  one  of  greater  labour  than  I  had  at  all  anticij)ated ;  of 
greater  labour,  perhaps,  than  any  of  you  could  have  imagined 
from  the  result.  For  I  was  obliged  again  to  considt  a  vast 
number  of  authorities — to  search  and  research  through  the 
ancient  MSS.  themselves,  to  compare  again  passages  upon  which 
the  investigations  into  the  Brehon  Laws  had  thrown  new  lio-ht 
since  last  I  had  studied  them,  and  to  verify,  by  examination  of 
the  original  authorities  themselves,  all  those  notes  and  results 
of  my  study  of  years,  before  I  could  permit  myself  to  express, 
from  this  place,  a  single  opinion  upon  facts,  however  compara- 
tively trifling,  or  however  certain  to  myself  appeared  my  recol- 
lection of  former  reading.  Besides,  the  extent  of  the  subject 
itself  seemed  greater  and  greater  as  I  advanced,  in  throwing 
into  form  what  I  had  to  say  to  you ;  so  that  the  number  of 
Lectures  which  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  prepare  has  unavoid- 
ably exceeded  three  times  that  originally  assigned  to  this  In- 
troductory Course. 

Even  now,  I  fear  that  the  effort  to  compress  what  I  had  to 
say  will  be  found  to  have  made  the  result  unsatisfactory  enough ; 
for  I  have  all  along  been  forced  to  give  an  account  of  vast 
masses  of  the  most  valuable  historical  writings  only  by  a  few 
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LECT.  XXI.  short  examples  of  them ;  and  I  feel  persuaded  that  I  have  even 
yet  laik'd  to  eonvey  to  you  any  adeciuato  idea  ol"  the  immense 

tioii.  extent  ol  our  IMb.  lustoneal  reeonls. 

One  diirieuhv/mdeed,  wus  ahvajs  before  me, —  that  no  pre\  lous 
attempt  had  been  made  to  describe  them  to  \\\c  jxdilic;  and  I 
am  Sony  to  say  that  1  beheve  a  very  large  pro])ortiou  of  them 
have  not  bcxni  really  examined  by  any  other  eye  than  my  own 
in  our  generation,  or,  perhaps,  I'or  several  g(Mieratii)ns.  Yet, 
strangely  enough,  we  have  seen  histories  and  antiquarian  treatises 
published  with  a})plause,  for  a  century  back,  and  fre(piently  in 
our  own  time,  by  authors  who  never  took  the  trouble  to  learn 
how  to  read  these  JMSS.,  and  wlio,  accordingly,  ])assed  over 
without  remark  those  records, — those  materials  without  Avhich 
the  History  of  Erinn  cannot  be  written,  nor  the  antiquities  of 
Erinn  truly  investigated, — as  if  such  muterials  had  no  exist- 
ence at  all.  When,  therefore,  I  opened  the  business  of  the 
chair  with  which  1  have  been  honoured  in  this  our  National 
University  by  bearing  witness  to  the  vast  extent  of  these,  1  may 
Bay,  yet  \uu)pened  matevials, — the  long-neglected,  long-decaying 
wealth  of  national  records,  with  wliieh  our  great  libiaric>s  and 
museums  are  so  richly  stocked, — 1  h'lt  that  the  intelligent  ])ublic 
could  not  but  feel  surprised  at  an  annoimcement  a])parently  so 
extravagant;  and  I  liut  then,  and  1  have  felt  all  along,  that  it 
must  be  the  work  of  years  (and,  so  iiir  as  I  am  eoucernetl,  of 
many  special  series  of  lectures  in  detail),  to  Introthiee  to  the 
world  anything  like  a  satisfactory  account  of  our  Manuscripts, 
so  as  to  obtain  any  general  recognition  of  their  true  extent  mid 
importance. 

if,  however,  I  have  not  succeeded,  as  I  shoidd  wish  to  do, 
within  the  too  limited  scope  of  these  few  Lectures,  in  tloing 
adequate  justice  to  a  subject  so  large  and  so  varied,  I  may  at 
least  congratulate  myself  upon  tlu^  inen^aslng  interest  wdiich  that 
subject  appears  to  have  cxciLed,  and  iq)on  tiie  indulgent  atten- 
tion with  which  you  have  so  kindly  received  and  encouraged 
mo  in  the  peribrinance  of  a  task  so  unaccustomed, — a  task  which 
1  was,  in  some  resjiects,  so  ri'lnetant,  because  st)  ill-])repared,  to 
undertake.  And  1  shall  feel  but  too  glad  if,  by  what  1  have 
attempted  to  do  in  these  Introductory  Jjcctures,  1  shall  even  have 
so  introduced  the  subject  to  the  intelligent  notice  of  iny  younger 
friends  as  to  kindle  in  their  minds  some  interest  to  })rosecute 
inquiries  for  themselves  in  a  path  in  which  it  has  been  tlui  lot  of 
my  lile  to  act  as  a  sort  of  pioneer.  They  will  iind  that  jnith  now 
a  flir  easier  one  than  I  did,  and  they  will  a}>proach  it  with  advan- 
tages which  it  was  not  my  lot  to  enjoy.  Only  let  me  caution 
them  to  pursue  their  studies  among  the  materials  of  the  History 
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of  their  country  uninfluenced  by  the  silly  but  often  attractive  lect.  xxi. 
speculations  with  which  so  many  ignorant  men  of  the  last  and  of 
the  present  generation  have  deformed  their  literary  and  anti-  tion. 
quarian  researches,  if  researches  they  can  be  called :  let  me  warn 
them  to  begin  for  themselves  at  the  beginning ;  first,  to  learn 
accurately  the  language  itself  (a  task  far  easier  than  my  hearers, 
perhaps,  imagine),  and  then  to  study  patiently  and  collate  care- 
fully the  important  originals  in  that  language  within  their  reach, 
before  they  allow  their  minds  to  dream  of  any  theory  whatever 
concerning  the  race,  the  history,  or  the  religious  or  civil  cus- 
toms of  our  early  ancestors.  To  do  this,  they  must  first  cast 
behind  them  almost  all  that  has  yet  been  printed  on  the  subject : 
I  may  indeed  say  all,  save  the  very  few  publications  which  I 
have  taken  care  to  name  to  you  already  in  these  lectures ;  for 
the  History  of  ancient  Erinn  is  as  yet  entirely  unwritten,  and 
her  antiquities  all  but  unexplored. 

I  have  said  that  the  history  of  ancient  Erinn  is  yet  entirely 
unwritten ;  there  is,  in  fact,  no  history  of  Ireland,  save  in  name. 

Before  I  take  my  leave  of  you  on  the  present  occasion,  I 
desire,  as  shortly  as  I  can,  to  show  you  how  this  is  so,  by 
pointing  out  how  the  materials  which  I  have  analysed  for  you 
must  be  treated,  in  order  that  anything  like  a  history  of  Erinn 
ever  may  be  written.  And  first,  let  me  very  shortly  recapitulate 
all  that  we  have  gone  over,  lest  by  chance  the  length  of  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  my  first  Lectures  were  delivered  (now 
above  a  year  ago)  should  have  caused  you  to  have  forgotten 
some  portions  of  the  series  of  subjects  of  which  I  have  succes- 
sively spoken. 

In  my  first  two  Lectures,  after  explaining  the  general  object 
of  the  course,  I  told  you  of  the  means  taken,  according  to  the 
most  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  our  forefathers,  to  preserve 
the  records  of  their  race ;  and  I  laid  before  you  some  evidence 
of  the  records  and  literature  of  the  earlier  ages  of  Erinn,  before 
Christianity,  together  with  a  list  and  some  description  of  the 
chief  among  the  lost  books  of  more  remote  times,  from  which 
much  that  is  preserved  in  the  ancient  ]\ISS.  still  in  existence 
was  copied,  with  or  without  additions  and  explanations.  I 
told  you  what  is  known  of  the  Books  called  the  Cuilmen,  the 
Cin  Drama  SneacJtta,  the  Senchiis  Mar,  the  Book  of  Ua  Chong- 
hhdil,  the  Saltair  of  Cashel,  the  Saltair  of  Tara,  the  original 
Leahliar  na  h-  Uidhre,  and  the  Book  oiAcaill.  And  as  instances 
of  the  contents  of  some  of  these  great  collections,  I  described  to 
you  the  story  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne  and  the  history  of 
Cormac  Mac  Airt,  of  which  copies  exist  in  MSS  yet  preserved 
to  us. 
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I.ECT.  XXI,      In  the  tliird  Lecture  I  opened  the  subject  of  the  various 
Annals  still  existing  in  our  MS,  collections,  their  extent  and 

tion.  character ;  and  I  gave  you  some  account  of  the  early  Annalists 

and  professors  of  history ;  of  Flann  of  Monasterboice  ;  of  Giolla 
Caemliain:  of  Tifiliernach:  and  of  the  ancient  schools.  And 
with  reference  to  the  earliest  existing  annals,  those  of  Tigher- 
nach,  I  related  to  you  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Palace  of  Emania  (near  Ardmagh ) ;  that  of  the  Three  Collas ; 
and  of  the  foundation  of  the  Ultonian  Dynasty,  which  Tigher- 
nach,  apparently  for  very  unsatisfactory  reasons,  assumed  as  the 
commencement  of  the  historic  period. 

In  several  subsequent  Lectures  I  took  up  the  Annals  nearly  in 
the  chronological  order  of  their  composition,  and  gave  you  an 
account  of  each  in  some  detail.  I  described  to  you  the  scope  and 
contents  of  the  Annals  of  Tighernach,  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen, 
the  Annals  of  the  Island  of  Saints  in  Loch  Ce,  improperly  called 
the  Annals  of  Boyle  (called  by  Ware  the  Annals  of  Connacht), 
the  Annals  ofSenait  Mac  Maghnusa,  called  the  Annals  of  Ulster ; 
and  the  Annals  of  Loch  Ce  (improperly  called  the  Annals  of  Kil- 
ronan) ;  and  as  a  specimen  of  this  work,  I  described  to  you  the 
account  in  it  of  the  Battle  of  Magh  Sleacht  in  the  year  1252, 
the  place  in  which  stood  the  celebrated  Idol  called  Crom  Cruach 
[or  Ceann  Cruach.,  as  found  in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick], 
prostrated  by  St.  Patrick ;  then  the  true  "Annals  of  Connacht" ; 
the  "Chronicum  Scotorum"  of  Duald  Mac  Fh'hisigh;  the  other 
works  of  the  ]\Iac  Firbises,  from  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain  (in 
the  year  1390)  and  the  Book  oi  Lecain  (in  the  year  1416),  to 
Duald's  own  time,  in  the  year  1666;  the  Annals  o£  Lecain; 
and  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnois,  of  which  last  I  gave  you  a 
specimen  in  the  curious  story  of  the  Life  of  Queen  Gormlaith. 
I  concluded  my  notice  of  the  Annals  by  devoting  one  entire 
lecture  to  a  very  inadequate  examination  of  those  of  the  Four 
Masters ;  and  in  the  following  lecture,  having  passed  from  the 
Annals,  I  described  to  you  the  other  great  works  of  the 
O'Clerys,  and  particularly  the  Rcim  Rioghraidhe,  or  Succession 
of  the  Kings,  and  the  Leahhar  Gabhdla,  or  Book  of  Invasions. 
I  next  proceeded  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  chief  books 
of  historical  MSS.  (generally  very  large  collections,  embracing, 
each  of  them,  a  vast  number  of  compositions  of  every  kind) 
which  exist  in  the  libraries  of  Dublin,  in  Trinity  College,  and 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  including  the  Leahhar  na 
h-Uidhre,  the  "  Book  of  Leinster",  the  "  Book  of  Ballymote",  the 
T^eahhar  Buiclhe  Lecain,  the  "Book  of  Lecairi\  and  the  "  Book  of 
Lismore" ;  and  I  shortly  noticed  the  immense  collection  of  Law 
Tracts  about  to  be  published  by  the  Brehon  Law  Commission. 
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Tlie  following  Lecture  was  devoted  to  a  subject  hardly  less  lect. 


XXI. 


important  tlian  the  Annals  themselves  in  a  historical  point  of  „ 
View — 1  mean  the  great  Jdooks  or  the  Lxenealogies  and  L  ecli-  tion. 
grees  of  the  Clanns  and  Tribes  of  Erinn,  and  particularly  the 
splendid  work  of  Duald  Mac   Firbis.     And  I  explained  the 
nature  and  the  legal  and  social  importance  of  these  records  in 
ancient  times. 

After  describing  the  Annals  and  the  Books  of  Genealogies, — 
records  which  must  ever  supply,  as  in  ancient  times  they  always 
supplied,  the  foundation  and  skeleton  of  our  national  history, — 
I  next  passed  to  those  classes  of  authentic  materials  from  which 
the  details  of  that  history  are  to  be  gathered.    And,  first,  I  des- 
cribed to  you  the  few  great  pieces  in  which  we  find  that  history 
already  almost  made  to  our  hands,  so  far  as  certain  great  epochs 
in  the  general  annals   are   concerned.     I  allude  to  the  early 
compilations  called  the  "Wars  of  the  Danes  with  the  Gaedhils", 
the  History  of  the  Boromean  Tribute,  the  "  Wars  of  Thomond", 
and  the  "  Book  of  Munster".     And  from  these  I  proceeded  to 
describe  to  you  (but  too  generally,  1  am  afraid),  the  immense 
mass  of  Gaedhlic  literature  which  I  have  classed  under  the 
name  of  the  Historic  Tales,  beginning  with  those  which  record 
for  us  the  celebrated  Battles  of  Magh  Tidreadli  Chonga  and  Magh 
Tdweadh  na  hh-Fomorach,  which  took  place  in  the  nineteenth 
century  before  Christ,  according  to  the  chronology  adopted  by 
the  Four  Masters.     In  the  Lectures  devoted  to  these  Historic 
Tales,  I  gave  you  lastly  a  number  of  examples,  the  nature  and 
scope   of  which,   in  reference  to  the  serious   subject  of  our 
history,  I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten.     I  concluded  this  part 
of  my  subject  by  a  similar  account  of  what  I  termed  the  purely 
Imaginative  Literature  (such  as  the  compositions  called  Fenian 
Talcs  and  Poems),  because  in  this  class  of  pieces  is  to  be  found 
such  a  vast  amount  of  detailed  information  relative  to  tire 
manners  and  customs,  residences,  dress,  ornaments, — the  social 
life,  in  short, — of  the  early  Gaedhils. 

The  history  of  the  Christian  period,  in  so  far  as  directly  con- 
nected with  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  purely  Ecclesiastical 
History,  I  kept  by  itself;  and  this  formed  the  subject  of  the 
remainder  of  this  preliminary  course.  In  two  Lectures  last  year*^^"' 
I  described  to  you  the  remains  which  still  exist  to  testify  to  tlie 
period  of  (and  that  immediately  following)  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Erinn ; — I  mean  the  beautifully  worked  relics, 
the  shrines,  the  bells,  and  the  croziers,  with  many  of  which  you 
are,  no  doubt,  familiar ;  for  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  ancient 
times  of  Erinn  is  not  to  be  reached  by  the  student  of  history, 

(!">J  See  note  at  p.  320. 
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LKCT.  XXI.  without  acquaintance  with  these  works  also,  as  well  as  those  of 
T  '.  another  class,  the  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  ornaments  of  civil 
tioa'.^'  "^  life,  and  the  weapons  of  the  ancient  warriors.  And  after  des- 
cribing to  you  such  remains  of  early  piety  I  proceeded  to  explain 
to  you  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  ancient  lives  of  the 
early  saints  (and  particularly  that  invaluable  one  called  the  Tri- 
partite Life  of  Samt  Patrick),  and  the  Manuscript  Ecclesiastical 
Records  in  general,  rich  as  they  are  in  various  entries  and  allu- 
sions of  great  loistorical  value.  In  the  last  few  Lectures  this 
year,^'  I  resmned  this  portion  of  the  subject  by  describing  to  you 
the  great  Leabhar  M6r  Dmia  Doighre  (now  commonly  but 
erroneously  termed  the  Leabhar  Breac,  or  "Speckled  Book"), 
and  other  invaluable  ecclesiastical  writings,  which  I  had  not 
included  in  my  former  account  of  the  general  Historical  MSS. 
preserved  in  Dubhn.  And  after  noticing  many  very  early  reli- 
gious and  monastic  pieces  (and  particularly  the  celebrated  FelirS, 
or  Martyrology,  of  Aengus  CeiU  D6)^  I  brought  the  whole  of 
my  analysis  of  the  MS.  Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  History  to 
a  conclusion  by  an  account  of  the  pieces  called  Prophecies, — 
most  of  which  have  been  attributed  to  the  early  Saints,  and 
especially  to  Colum  Cille,  but  some  even  to  pagan  kings,  chiefs, 
and  Druids,  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity, — spurious 
prophecies,  which  contain,  indeed,  much  matter  of  historic  inte- 
rest, but  which  have  been  so  often  used  (and  even  in  oiu'  own 
day)  with  the  most  mischievous  eiFect,  among  our  people,  and 
in  a  sense  so  entirely  opposed  to  the  truth  of  our  National  His- 
tory, that  I  have  been  induced  to  devote  to  them  an  amomit  of 
space  perhaps  disproportionate  to  their  real  importance,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  check  the  dangerous  falsehoods  which  on 
this  side  also  threaten  to  assail  the  student,  and  to  perplex  him 
in  his  labours,  if  not  to  divert  him  altogether  from  the  only  cer- 
tain path  of  candid  inquiry. 

Such  is  a  recapitulation,  as  short  as  I  could  make  it  without 
becoming  unintelligible,  of  the  ground  we  have  gone  over.  I 
believe  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  candid  critic  to  deny  that 
if  the  Gaedlilic  MSS.  be  such  and  so  extensive  as  I  have  de- 
scribed them,  it  is  in  these  MSS.  chiefly,  nay,  almost  exclusively, 
that  the  mateiials  for  the  ancient  Llistory  of  the  country  are  to 
be  sought.  I  am  sure  it  can  need  no  argument  to  convince  any 
one  who  has  ever  examined,  even  in  the  most  cursory  manner, 
the  books  which  have  hitherto  been  published  under  the  name 
of  "  History  of  Ireland",  that  these  materials  have  never  yet 
been  used  as  they  ought  and  as  they  easily  might  have  been. 

(!ii'  See  note  at  p.  320. 
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By  far  tlie  greatest  part  of  these  invaluable  records  and  of  these  lect.  xxi. 
most  interesting  narratives,  have  not  been    examined  at  all.  „   .  .,  , 

111-  11  11  1  TT'       Recapitula- 

Greneraliy,  the  writers  who  have  undertaken  to  become  "  His-  tion. 
torians"  of  Ireland,  have  been  unable  to  consult  a  Gaedhlic  MS.  at 
all,  for  want  of  acquaintance  "with  the  language ;  and  such  writers 
have  attempted  to  conceal  their  deficiency  in  this  regard  by  a 
flippant  sneer  or  an  ignorant  but  positive  falsehood.  And  the 
very  few  who,  knowing  the  language,  have  applied  themselves 
to  the  task  of  composing  a  general  history  of  Erinn,  have  done 
so  without  access  to  any  considerable  body  of  the  MSS.,  and  under 
circumstances  which  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  effecting 
that  examination  and  collation  of  authorities  which  the  neces- 
sary critical  investigation  of  history  so  imperiously  requires. 

Perhaps  the  whole  number  of  writers  worthy  of  mention  as  of  the 
ha'snng  attempted  the  history  of  ancient  Eiinn,  may  be  reduced  wl'ilers  on 
to  three ;  for,  I  believe  I  may  pass  over  the  rest  in  absolute  of  ei.1J^°'^ 
silence.     Those  three  are.  Dr.  Geoffrey  Keating  (of  whom  I 
had  occasion  to  speak  in  my  Lecture  on  the  Four  Masters)  ;  the 
Abbe  Mac  Geogliegan ;  and,  if  only  because  he  is  the  latest  of 
all,  and  because  his  well  earned  popularity  and  his  character  in 
other  respects  entitle  him  to  such  notice,  the  late  Thomas  Moore. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  criticise  the  performances  of 
these,  or  indeed  of  any  modern  writers  on  Irish  histoiy;  and 
I  only  mention  them  because  they  are  so  well  known  that  it 
may  seem  strange  to  omit  doing  so  just  after  having  assured 
you  that  there  is  no  history  of  Ireland.  Such  of  you  as  have 
read  the  works  of  those  three  ^vriters,  need  not  be  told  that  by 
none  of  them  has  adequate  use  been  made  of  any  part  even  of 
the  materials  I  have  described  to  you.  Such  of  you  as  have 
not  yet  read  them  may  read  them  (at  least  Keating  and 
Mac  Geogliegan)  without  mischief,  taking  with  you  only  the 
caution  which  my  remarks  may  imply. 

Of  Moore's  total  want  of  qualification  for  the  task  he  under-  ofMoore-s 
took,  you  are  aware  from  the  anecdote  I  gave  you  in  a  former  Ireland-''':  ° 
Lecture.  He  discovered  it  too  late ;  but  he  was  candid  enouo-h 
to  admit  it  without  qualification.  Against  liis  work,  then,  I 
should  directly  warn  you.  The  account  he  gives  of  ancient 
Erinn  is  nowhere  to  be  relied  on;  it  is  taken  entirely  from 
English  authorities,  not  merely  hostile  in  feeling  but  even 
themselves  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  the  case  on  which  they 
wrote.  So  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  event  of  ancient  Irish 
history  accurately  given  in  Moore ;  and  there  are  innumerable 
passages  in  which  the  most  important  facts  are  wholly  misrepre- 
sented in  the  gross  and  in  detail.  I  do  not  accuse  the  poet  of 
any  intention  so  to  wnite  the  history  of  his  country — far,  far 
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from  it.  I  believe  lie  intended  lionestly  to  tell  tlie  trutli ;  but 
lie  knew  of  no  authorities  but  those  which  I  have  just  alluded 
to ;  he  did  not  understand  the  language,  and  had  not  even  heard 
of  the  existence  of  our  great  MSS.  books  till  after  his  first 
volume  had  appeared  (the  volume  in  which  the  early  history  is 
treated)  ;  and  when  he  did  discover  his  mistake,  he  was,  I  have 
the  best  reason  to  believe,  heartily  sorry  that  he  had  ever  under- 
taken a  task  which  was,  indeed,  it  is  said,  suggested  rather  by 
the  author's  publisher  than  by  his  own  special  tastes  or  study. 

The  history  of  Dr.  Keating  was  compiled,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  among  the  caves  and  woods  of  Tipperary,  to  which 
the  proscription  of  Protestant  persecution  had  driven  the  Catholic 
priest.  Keating  had  with  him  some  of  the  old  books,  such  as 
the  Book  of  Invasions,  at  the  commencement  of  which  are 
recorded  the  ancient  traditions,  not  only  of  the  origin  of  the 
Milesian  race,  but  of  the  successive  colonizations  of  Erinn  by 
the  various  waves  of  the  Celtic  family  which  reached  this  island 
from  the  European  Continent  before  the  time  of  Milidli  or 
Milesius.  And  he  must  have  also  had  with  liim  some  collection 
which  contained  many  of  the  pieces  of  the  kind  I  have  classified 
as  the  Historic  Tales.  Keating's  work  consists  of  nothing  more 
than  a  compilation  of  these  materials,  as  many  as  he  had  by  him 
in  his  wanderings ;  and  he  seems  to  have  done  nothing  but 
abridge,  and  arrange  chronologically,  such  accounts  of  historic 
facts  as  he  found  in  them,  never  departing  in  the  least  from  what 
he  saw  before  him,  and  often  preserving  even  the  arrangement 
and  style.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a  man  so  learned 
as  Keating  (one  who  had  access,  too,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  to 
some  valuable  and  ancient  MSS.  since  lost)  should  not  have 
had  time  to  apply  to  his  materials  the  rigid  test  of  that  criticism 
so  necessary  to  the  examination  of  ancient  tales  and  traditions — 
criticism  which  his  learning  and  ability  so  well  qualified  him  to 
undertake.  As  it  is,  however,  Keating's  book  is  of  great  value 
to  the  student,  so  far  as  it  contains  at  least  a  fair  outline  of  our 
ancient  History,  and  so  far  as  regards  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written,  which  is  regarded  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  Gaedhlic 
of  his  time. 

The  Abbe  Mac  Geoghegan  wrote  his  history  in  Paris  (in 
the  French  language)  in  the  year  1758.  He  had  no  access 
there,  of  course,  to  the  great  books  now  in  Ireland,  and  most  of 
which  were  at  that  time  also  here ;  but  the  Book  of  Lecain  was 
then  in  Paris,  and  of  that  invaluable  MS.  he  made  copious 
use.  His  other  authorities  were  chiefly  Lynch  (Cambrensis 
E versus),  and  Colgan,  besides  the  various  Arglo-Norman  and 
^     "    '  '         from   Cambrensis  down.      " '      " 
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made  a  very  excellent  attempt,  considering  liis  opportunities,  lect.  xxi. 
His  work  is,  however,  very  meagre  in  detail ;  and  that  part  of 
it  which  gives  an  accomit  of  ancient  Erinn,  seems  to  consist 
merely  of  a  very  short  abridgment  of  the  Annals,  or  else  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  Book  of  Invasions,  or,  more  readily, 
from  one  of  Lynch's  chapters. 

I  do  not  speak  here  of  Lynch's  book,  because  it  is  rather  a  of  "  cam- 
critical  defence  against  Anglo-Norman  misrepresentation,  than  '^rensisKTer- 
a  history.  The  "  Cambrensis  Eversus"  is,  however,  a  work  of 
very  good  authority,  and  abounds  with  information  most  valu- 
able to  the  student  of  history.  It  was  published  (in  three 
large  volumes)  a  few  years  ago,  by  the  late  Celtic  Society, 
with  a  translation  and  notes  by  my  [late  lamented]  friend,  the 
Rev.  Professor  Kelly,  of  Maynooth;  and  it  has  lately  been 
again  issued  by  the  united  Archaeological  and  Celtic  Society. 

Having  shown  that  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
nothing  written  which  can  be  called  a  History  of  Ireland,  and 
havinw  considered  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  materials  out  of 
which  (after  proper  preliminary  investigation  and  criticism)  a 
history  can  be  constructed,  I  may  be  permitted  now  to  state 
shortly  how,  as  it  occurs  to  me,  these  materials  may  practically 
be  best  approached  by  the  future  historian ;  though  it  is  true 
that  the  time  for  undertaking  a  complete  history  has  not  yet 
arrived,  and  though  I  myself  dread,  perhaps  more  than  any 
one,  such  a  work  being  undertaken,  before  years  of  labour  are 
first  devoted  to  that  critical  examination  of  all  our  MSS.,  and 
of  the  traditions  as  well  as  the  records  they  contain,  whicli 
must,  I  am  suVe,  precede  any  successful  effort  in  this  direction. 
I  have  frequently  alluded  to  a  particular  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  Annals,  which  is,  perhaps,  obvious  enough  of  itself,  and 
which  occurs  to  me  as  the  readiest  in  making  use  of  the  body 
of  the  other  materials  to  illustrate  them ;  and  it  is  this  plan 
which,  with  your  permission,  I  shall  endeavour,  by  way  of 
conclusion,  to  develop  in  the  shape  of  an  example  of  what  I  mean. 

The  only  valuable,  the  only  complete  and  rich  history,  then,  The  iiistoiTr 
the  only  worthy,  the  only  truly  intelligible  history  of  ancient  must'te 
Erinn,  must  be  written  upon  the  basis  of  the  Annals,  of  which  J^7e"asis'of 
I  have  given  you  some  account,  and,  above  all,  upon  the  basis  tte  Annais. 
of  the  last  and  most  complete  of  the  Annals,  those  of  the  Four 
Masters.     From  O'Donovan's  richly  noted  edition  of  this  great 
work  the  student  can  indeed  learn  almost  all  the  chief  part  of 
that  history;  but,  as  I  before  explained  to  you,   even  these 
annals,  and  especially  the  earlier  portion  of  them,  are  extremely 
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dry  and  nieac^re ;  so  that  to  arrive  at  anything  like  an  intel- 
ligible history  of  those  early  times,  we  are  forced  to  search  else- 
where for  assistance.  The  lio-hts  and  shades,  the  details  of  such 
a  history,  the  minute  circumstances, — not  only  those  which 
explain  historical  events,  but  those  equally  or  even  more  im- 
portant descriptions,  in  which  the  habits  and  manners,  the 
social  ideas  and  cultivation,  the  very  life  of  the  actors  in  those 
events,  are  recorded  for  us, — all  these  things  must  be  brought 
out  in  their  proper  places  in  order  to  transform  the  meagre 
skeleton  supplied  by  the  mere  annals  into  a  full  and  real  history. 
And  it  is  out  of  all  the  other  materials  which  have  been  spoken 
of  in  these  Lectures  that  these  details  are  to  be  gathered,  lor  the 
purpose  of  fllHng  in  the  outline  drawn  by  the  Four  jNIasters. 

All  these  various  materials  must,  however,  first  be  submitted 
to  the  closest  analysis,  to  the  most  careful  comparison  one  with 
another,  and  to  the  most  minute  critical  investigation,  assisted 
by  the  light  supplied  by  the  languages  and  histories,  as  well  as 
the  antiquities  and  what  is  knov»^n  of  the  life,  of  other  Celtic 
nations, — of  all  the  contemporary  nations,  indeed,  with  whom 
our  forefathers  were  ever  likely  to  have  come  in  contact.  Such 
criticism,  I  need  hardly  say,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
these  Lectures.  It  is  my  province  here  only  to  introduce  to  you 
the  variou.s  classes  of  historic  materials  themselves,  and  to  sug- 
gest the  use  which  may  be  made  of  them.  For  such  of  you  as 
have  energy  and  ambition  enough  to  undertake  so  important  a 
work,  there  are  many  directions  from  among  which  to  choose  a 
course  wide  enovigh  and  deep  enough  to  exercise  your  powers, 
after  your  classical  and  critical  education  shall  have  been  suffi- 
ciently completed,  in  assisting  to  accomplish  this  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  complete  investigation  of  your  country's  history ; 
and  you  can  easily  make  yourselves  masters  of  the  language  as 
you  proceed.  I  hope  some  of  you  will  take  the  hint,  for  1  can 
imagine  no  employment  in  which  the  best  years  of  a  literary 
life  could  now  be  spent  more  likely  to  lead  to  rich  results  for 
your  country  or  more  honourable  to  yourselves. 

For  my  present  purpose,  however,  let  us  suppose  this  critical 
investigation  completed,  and  the  historic  truths  contained  in  all 
the  materials  of  every  kind,  which  I  have  described,  separated 
clearly  by  accurate  analysis  and  comparison.  We  shall  then  be 
in  a  position  to  fill  up  the  outlures  supplied  by  the  annals,  and 
to  do  this  for  almost  every  generation  of  our  ancestors,  from  a 
period  very  long  before  that  of  Christianity. 

You  have  already  seen  that  great  part  of  the  work  of  history 
has  been  done  to  our  hands,  with  respect  to  the  long  and  impor- 
tant periods  embraced  by  the  three  great  compilations  I  have 
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described  to  you — I  mean  tlie  large  tracts  called  tlie  "History  lect. xxi. 
of  the  Boromean  Tribute",  that  of  the  "Wars  of  the  Danes",  Howtoset 
and  that  of  the  "Wars  of  Thomond".     And  in  the  similar  tract  about  a  nis- 
called  the  "Book  of  Munster"  you  have  been  told  that  a  simi-  cient^Ei'inn. 
larly  detailed  history  is  preserved  of  the  principal  events  relating 
particularly  to  that  province  during  several  centvu'ies.     With 
these  great  works,  then,  the  future  historian  will  have  to  begin 
his  labours  of  compilation.     Of  course  the  basis  of  the  whole  will 
be  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  as  at  once  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  the  latest  work  of  authority  among  the  Annals, 
wliile  the  various  books  of  Genealogies  and  Pedigrees,  and 
especially  those  of  Mac  Firbis,  will  supply  the  means  of  tracing 
the  connection  between  the  various  provinces  and  tribes,  as  well 
as  many  details  as  to  the  lives  and  circvimstances  of  the  kings 
and  chiefs  who  figure  in  the  national  annals.     So  much  being 
done,  we  come  at  last  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  immense 
mass  of  miscellaneous  historical  literature  which  I  have  so  often 
called  the  Historic  Tales,  and  on  these  we  shall  chiefly  have  to 
depend  for  that  minute  illustration  of  the  details  of  historic  life 
which  I  have  since  alluded  to. 

The  chronicles,  records,  and  purely  historic  narratives  upon 
which  we  have  to  rely  for  illustrating  any  particular  periods  in 
our  history,  and  filling  up  the  outlines  furnished  by  our  anna- 
lists, appear  to  have  undergone,  you  will  remember,  even  at  a 
remote  time,  a  wide  dispersion,  and  to  have  been,  broken  into 
almost  innumerable  fragments.  To  recover  and  arrange  them 
is  now  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difiiculty,  OAving  to  the  numerous 
and  various  sources  wdiicli  we  must  draw  u]3on  for  information 
before  we  can  compass  any  connected  view  of  them.  Of  these 
various  sources  of  information  I  beheve  I  have  now  laid  before 
you  an  account  intelligible  enough,  at  least,  to  enable  you  to 
understand  this  difficulty. 

Many  ways,  doubtless,  might  be  proposed,  to  effect  the  re- 
union of  these  scattered  fragments  of  veritable  liistoric  records. 
That  which  I  propose  to  adopt  appears  to  me  simple  and  con- 
venient ;  and  in  the  short  example  I  shall  give  of  it,  you  are 
to  remember  that  for  my  present  purpose  I  shall  not  adhere  to 
any  strict  principles  of  classification  in  the  selection  of  any  par- 
ticular epochs  of  our  history.  I  desire  that  you  should  take  the 
several  fragments  of  the  historic  chain  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
or  shall  speak,  simply  as  examples ;  and  I  believe  that,  if  space 
allowed,  it  would  be  as  easy  for  me  to  fill  up  the  spaces  which 
occur  between  them.  I  shall  then  rapidly  pass  before  you  a 
few  periods  marked  in  our  annals  by  some  important  events, 
and  group  about  these  so  much  of  the  records,  historic  tales, 
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LECT.  XXI.  and  other  materials  of  our  genuine  history  (especially  those 
„     ^     ^    which  I  have  already  introduced  to  your  notice  in  detail),  as 
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about  a  His-  may  scrvc  to  indicate  how  the   blanks  m  the  annals  are  to  be 
cient^Erinii.  filled  up ;  and    I    shall  take  for  my  starting  point  the  early 
traditional  history  of  the  origin  of  the  last  great  colony  of  Celts, 
the  race  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Milesians. 


The  Milesian  The  Milcsiaii  liistory  is  pretty  generally  known,  and  has  been 
Colony.  ^ivich  caiivasscd  by  the  writers  of  the  last  150  years.  But 
although  several  writers  have  been  bold  enough  not  only  to 
question,  but  even  to  reject  altogether,  the  fact  of  this  Spanish 
colonization  of  Erinn,  nevertheless  not  one  has  ever  ventured 
upon  assigning  any  other  origin  to  the  peculiarly  constituted 
race  of  the  Gaedhel,  at  least  none  founded  on  anything  more  than 
%  mere  conjecture,  and  that  of  the  weakest  kind. 

It  is  imjDossible  not  to  remark  that  the  writers  of  this  class 
have  been  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  Protestant;  writers  of  a 
party  who  have  ever  been  singularly  ready  to  lay  hold  of  the 
most  trivial  incidents  which  they  can  dress  up  to  give  colour  to 
their  denial  that  the  ancestry  and  Christianity  of  ancient  Erinn 
had  been  derived  from  Western  Europe.  It  would  have  been 
much  to  the  credit  of  some  of  these  writers,  had  they  confined 
themselves  to  fair  discussion  and  a  candid  examination  of  such 
facts  and  authorities  as  came  before  them,  and  had  they  decided 
honestly  on  the  evidences  alone  which  they  furnish,  particularly 
as  the  liistoric  question  concerning  the  coming  of  the  Gaedhils 
themselves  from  Spain,  and  their  religion  from  Rome,  is  really  a 
I  matter  of  no  importance  whatever  in  the  discussions  of  the  pre- 

.1  sent  day,  except  as  regards  mere  ethnological  inquiry  and  as 

I  regards  the  veracity  of  our  ancient  traditions  and  writings.    But 

for  writers  and  investigators  of  this  class,  a  single  dubious  sen- 
tence, or  a  single  immaterial  contradiction,  is  enough,  if  only 
ingenuity  can  in  any  way  twist  it  into  a  contradiction  of  the 
,  whole   scope   and  tenor  of  history,   spread  over  one   or  any 

number  of  volumes.  It  is  then  magnified  into  a  mountain  of 
truth,  and  all  the  rest  set  at  nought,  or  coolly  passed  over. 

This  subject,  however,  of  the  authenticity  of  our  ancient  tra- 
ditions, is  too  large  to  be  discussed  here,  as  it  were,  accidentally ; 
a  but  it  is  one  that  shall  not  be  overlooked  or  postponed  to  any 

*'  indefinite  period.    At  present  I  shall  do  no  more  than  lay  before 

you  a  short  sketch  of  the  traditional  origin  of  the  Gaedhils  of 
Erinn,  as  it  is  recorded  in  our  oldest  books ;  and  I  shall  do  so 
without  criticism  of  any  kind,  only  that  you  may  the  better 
understand  what  is  to  follow. 
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The  Milesians,  according  to  the  Book  of  Drom  Sneachta  (a  lect.  xxi. 
book  written  before  St.  Patrick's  arrival  in  Erinn),  as  well  as  Qf^j^gg^  , 
their  predecessors  m  this  country,  the  Firbolgs  and  the  TuatJia  ent  tradi- 
De  Danann,  are  recorded  to  be  descended  from  the  race  of  cen/ing  "he 
Japhet,  through  his  son  Magog.     They  are  said  to  have  been  cdiony." 
originally  seated  in  "  Scythia" ;  and  the  earliest  traditions  tell  lis 
that  a  branch  of  them  settled  in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh 
Cingris ;  that  they  retiirned  to  Scythia  again  after  some  genera- 
tions ;  that  they  subsequently  went  into  Greece,  and  ultimately 
to  Spain,  where,  after  a  long  residence,  they  erected  the  city 
and  tOAver  of  Bragantia,  from  whence,  after  some  time,  a  colony 
of  them  came  into  Erinn  in  the  year  of  the  world  3500,  under 
the  command  of  the  eight  sons  of  Galamh,  who  is  commonly 
called  Milesius.     The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  they  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sldinge,  or  Slaney  (in  the  present 
county  of  Wexford),  unobserved  by  the  Tuatha  De  Danann, 
and  that  they  marched  at  once  from  that  place  to  Tara,  the 
seat  of  government.  _  The  cliief  rule  of  the  island  at  this  period 
was  conjointly  shared  by  the  three  sons  of  Cermna  Milbheoil, 
namely,  JEthur,  Cethur,  andlfethw,  three  personages  mytholo- 
gically  known  as  Mac   dull,  Mac  Ceacht,  and  Mac  Greine. 
The  Milesians  immediately  summoned  these  three  kings  to  sur- 
render to  them  the  government  of  the  country  in  peace,  or 
submit  it  to  the  right  of  battle. 

A  very  curious  instance  of  early  chivabic  tradition  follows, 
the  critical  explanation  of  which  I  shall  for  the  present  leave  to 
the  investigation  of  the  historical  inquirer,  merely  stating  here 
the  story  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 
The  answer  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  appears  to  have  been  a 
complaint  that  they  had  been  taken  by  surprise ;  and  they  pro- 
posed to  the  invaders  to  return  to  their  ships,  to  reembark,  and 
to  go  out  upon  the  sea  "  the  distance  of  nine  waves"  (as  the 
story  runs) ;  and  that  if  they  could,  after  that,  effect  a  landing 
by  force,  then  that  the  covmtry  should  be  surrendered  to  them. 
To  this  proposition,  it  is  related,  that  the  Milesian  brothers 
assented;  but  when  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  found  them  fairly 
laimched  on  the  sea,  they  raised  a  furious  magical  tempest, 
which  entirely  dispersed  the  fleet.  One  part  of  it  was  driven 
along  the  east  coast  of  Erinn,  to  the  north,  under  the  command 
of  Eremon,  the  youngest  of  the  Milesian  brothers ;  whilst  the 
remainder,  under  command  of  Donn,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of 
Milesius,  was  driven  to  the  south-west  of  the  island. 

However,  the  Milesians  were  not  without  their  druids  too. 
At  first  the  latter  thought  the  tempest  was  a  natural  one ;  but 
after  some  time,  suspecting  that  it  was  the  result  of  druidical 
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LECT.  XXI.  agency,  they  sent  a  man  to  tlie  top-mast  of  tlieir  ship,  to  know 
if  the  wind  was  blowings  at  that  heia^ht  over  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  The  man  reported  that  it  was  not.  Tliis  confirmed  their 
suspicions ;  whereupon  they  immediately  set  about  laying  the 
storm,  by  counter  arts  of  magic,  in  which  they  soon  succeeded, 
though  not  before  five  of  the  eight  brothers  were  lost.  Four, 
including  Donn,  the  eldest,  were  drowned  oiF  the  coast  of 
Kerry ;  and  one,  Colpa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Boyne,  which 
from  him  was  called  Inhhear  Colpa;  and  it  was  here  that 
Eremon  landed. 

When  the  storm  abated,  the  surviving  brothers  of  the  southern 
party,  Eher  Finn  and  Amergin  (the  poet,  chronicler,  and  judge 
of  the  expedition)  landed,  with  the  shattered  remains  of  their 
people,  on  the  coast  of  Kerry,  and,  after  taking  a  short  rest  they 
moved  up  the  country,  but  they  were  met  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  called  Sliahh  Mis,  by  a  strong  body  of  Tuatlia  De 
Danann,  headed  by  Eire,  the  queen  of  one  of  the  joint  kings. 
Here  a  battle  ensued  between  them  in  which  the  Milesian 
brothers  were  victorious,  though  they  lost  three  hundred  of  their 
men,  as  well  as  their  mother  Scota,  and  Eas,  the  wife  of  one 
of  their  chiefs.  The  Tuatha  De  Danann  were  routed  with  the 
loss  of  a  thousand  warriors. 

The  valley  in  which  this  battle  is  recorded  to  have  been 
fought  is  still  well  known,  and  lies  at  the  foot  of  Sliahh  Mis,  in 
the  barony  of  Tricliadh  an  Aicme,  in  Kerry ;  it  was  named  Glenn 
Faisi  (the  Valley  of  Fas^,  from  the  lady  Fas,  the  first  of  the 
Milesians  killed  in  it.  The  lady  Scota  was  buried  here  too,  at 
the  north  side  of  the  valley,  near  the  sea,  and  Fert  Scota  (or 
Scota's  grave),  is  still  pointed  out  in  Gleann  Scoithin,  in  the 
present  parish  of  Annagh,  in  the  same  barony. 

Eber  Finn  pushed  on  at  once  after  this  battle,  and  succeeded 
in  fighting  his  way  to  the  other  side  of  Erinn,  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Boyne,  where  he  found  his  brother  Eremon,  after  which 
they  sent  a  challenge  of  battle  to  the  three  joint  kings  at  Tara. 
This  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  battle  of  Taillten  [now 
Telltown,  in  Meath]  ensued,  in  which  the  three  kings  were 
defeated  and-  killed,  their  people  subdued  and  great  numbers  of 
them  slaughtered,  and  the  power  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann 
totally  overthrown. 

The  best  account  of  the  Battle  of  Taillten  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  although  still  limited  in  details,  is  to  be  found  in  an  ancient 
but  much-wrecked  MS.  in  Trinity  College  Library  (class  H. 
4.22),  one  of  those  which,  for  this  period,  the  historian  must 
consult,  and  of  which  he  will  make  copious  use. 

The  Milesians  having  thus  become  masters  of  the  countrv, 
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the  brothers  Kher  Fmn  and  Eremon  divided  the  island  into  two  lect.  xxi. 
parts  between  them,  the  former  taking  all  the  southern  part  from 
the  Bojne  and  the  Shannon  to  Cape  Clear,  and  the  latter  taking  ent  tiatii- 
all  tlie  part  lying  to  the  north  of  these  rivers.  cmiL^tiie 

Each  of  them  then  took  a  moiety  of  the  chiefs  and  people, 
who  proceeded  to  settle  themselves  throughout  the  country, 
and  who  soon  erected  all  those  numerous  raths,  forts,  and 
Cathairs,  which  to  this  day  bear  the  names  of  these  early 
invaders. 

The  brothers  Eber  Finn  and  Eremon.,  hovv^ever,  did  not  long 
remain  content  in  peace ;  and  after  a  little  interval  they  met  to 
decide  their  quarrels  by  battle  at  Geisill  (near  Tullamore,  in 
the  district  now  called  the  King's  county).  The  scene  of  the 
battle  was  at  a  place  called  Toclmr  eter  dhd  mhagh,  or  "  the 
causeway  between  two  plains" ;  and  on  the  brink  of  the  river 
Bri  damh,  the  river  which  runs  through  the  town  of  Tullamore. 
In  this  battle  Eber  fell  with  three  of  his  chief  leaders,  namely, 
Suirghe,  Sohhairce,  and  Goisten.  The  name  of  the  battle-scene  is 
still  joreserved  in  the  name  of  the  townland  of  Ballintogher,  in 
the  parish  and  barony  of  Geisill;  and  at  the  time  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  ancient  topographical  tract  called  the  Dinnseanchus, 
the  mounds  and  graves  of  the  slain  were  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
battle-field.  The  authenticity  of  the  record  of  a  battle  at  this 
place  at  a  period  of  very  remote  antiquity,  cannot  be  questioned ; 
in  this  instance  at  least,  the  JJinnseanclius  can  scai'cely  be 
sneered  at  as  a  "  modern"  compilation.  Of  the  battle  of  (rt'isiYZ 
we  have  now  no  detailed  account ;  but  as  it  is  recorded  in  our 
most  ancient  books,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  battles  of  the 
two  Moyturas,  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  that,  like  them,  it 
too  had  its  ancient  chronicler  in  detail. 

On  the  death  of  Eber  Finn,  the  ancient  authorities  tell  us 
that  Eremon  assumed  the  sole  government  of  our  island ;  that 
he  left  the  north,  and  went  to  reside  to  Leinster ;  and  that  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3516,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years,  he 
died  at  length  at  Mdith  Bedthaigh,  in  Argat  Boss,  in  which  he 
was  buried.  This  ancient  rath  is  still  in  existence,  with  the 
name  slightly  modified  to  Rath  Beagh,  It  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  n-Edir,  or  Nore,  and  on  its  immediate 
brink,  about  a  mile  below  the  present  village  of  Ballyragget,  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny.  It  is  of  an  irregular,  oblong,  and  very 
unusual  form,  with  a  deep  fosse  on  one  side,  and  the  river  on 
the  other;  and  as  the  interior  surface  is  above  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  field,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  floor  is 
hollow,  and  that  probably  the  tomb  of  Eremon  himself  still  re- 
mains in  it. 
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LECT.  XXI.  Of  tlie  various  events  ascribed  by  our  annals  and  otlaer 
ancient  authorities  to  the  reign  of  Eremon,  no  recorded  details 

crni/hneans,  liave  como  down  to  \is,  with  tlio  exception  of  tlie  coming  of 
the  Cruithneans,  or  Picts,  into  Erinn,  their  passing  hence  into 
Scotland,  and  their  final  settlement  in  that  country. 

The  events  of  which  I  have  just  given  you  a  sketch,  are  not 
recorded  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  but  they  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  an(;icnt  copies  of  the  "  Book  of  Invasions",  and 
in  the  Vinnseanchus,  which  the  historian  will  accordingly 
consult  for  them. 

The  Cruithneans^  or  Picts,  it  is  stated,  fled  from  the  oppression 
of  their  king  in  Thrace,  and  passed  into  France,  where  they 
founded  the  city  of  Poictiers,  or  Pictiers,  which  is  believed  to 
derive  its  name  from  them.  Here  too,  however,  they  were 
threatened  with  an  act  of  tyranny,  which  induced  them  again 
to  fly ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  proceeded  first 
to  Britain,  and  from  thence  to  Erinn,  and  that  they  landed 
here  on  the  coast  of  Wexford.  Crimlithann  Sclath-hel,  one  of 
King  Eremon's  leaders,  was  at  this  period  chief  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the  Picts,  he 
was  engaged  in  extirpating  a  tribe  of  Britons,  who  were 
settled  in  the  forests  of  Fotliarta  (now  the  barony  of  Forth,  in 
Wexford),  a  tribe  distinguished  as  having  been  one  that  fought 
with  poisoned  weapons,  and  who  were  known  as  the  Tuatha 
F'iodha,  or  the  Forest  Tribes. 

On  the  landing  of  the  Picts,  they  were  well  received  by 
Crimlithann,  the  chief,  who  engaged  their  assistance  to  banish 
the  Britons;  and  the  battle  o£ ArdJLeamlinachta  [or  "New-milk 
Hill"]  was  fought  between  them,  in  which  the  Britons  were 
defeated,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  by  the  agency  of  Drostan,  the  Pictish 
Druid,  who  devised  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  the  weapons. 
This  antidote  is  said  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  bath  of 
new  milk,  over  which  the  Druid's  incantations  were  recited, 
in  which  the  wounded  men  were  plunged,  and  out  of  which 
they  at  once  came  healed  and  restored. 

The  record  of  the  battle  of  Ard  Leamhnachta  is  found  in  the 
Dinnseanchus.  but  not  at  o-reat  lensfth ;  and  the  cominsf  of  the 
Picts  at  tnis  remote  time  into  Erinn  to  the  Scots  (or  JNlilcsians), 
is  spoken  of  by  Venerable  Bede  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  I 
(chap,  i.,  b.   I.)      The  whole  question  of  the  coming  of  the] 
Picts  has  lately  been  ably  and  learnedly  discussed  by  the  late] 
Mr.  Herbert  and  Dr.  Todd,  in  the  edition  of  the  Irish  versionj 
of  the  old  British  historian,  Nennius,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Drf 
Todd,  for  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society. 
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From  tlie  time  of  Erernon  down  to  the  time  of  Ugaine  3f6r  lxct.  xn. 
for  Uc^anv  the  Great),  thou^li  our  annalF  and  other  authorities  _     . 
record  nnmerous  events  oi  nistonc  interest  and  importance,  we  n.3nofsketth 
have  no  lengthened  separate  details  of  them.    I  shall,  however.  ^Ln  hSoit- 
shortlv  continue  mv  sketch  from  that  period,  still  keeping  in 
vie^  the  Annals  of  the  Four  MasteK  as  the  foundation  for  our 
historical  researches. 

Ccrint-  J  for,  or  the  Great,  commenced  his  reign  in  the  year  of  of  the  leign 
the  wuild  4.5"i7, — or  before  Christ  633,  according  to  the  chro-  ^^^'"^ 
nology  of  the  Four  ^MasteR.  In  the  catalogue  of  ancient 
historic  tracts  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  there  is  one 
set  down  which  described  an  expedition  of  Ugaine  31  or  to  the 
Continent,  and  as  far  as  Italy ;  but  of  tK^>  important  piece  un- 
fominatelv  not  a  vestige  now  remains ;  nor  would  I  refer  to  it, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  tbat,  although  there  is  no  little 
scarcity  of  those  more  remote  detailed  accounts  in  the  books 
which  still  remain  to  us.  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
bavins  been  abundant  within  the  Christian  era.  I  believe, 
indeed,  that  they  probably  formed  a  chief  part  of  the  lost 
Cuilmen  and  of  the  Book  of  Drom  SneacJita.  mentioned  in  a 
former  lecture,  as  well  as  of  numerous  other  books,  of  which 
we  have  never  heard,  and  many  of  which  were  perhaps  con- 
sicmed  to  ne?lect  -and  deeav  bv  their  owners  amon?  the  druids 
and  other  learned  men  who  became  converts  to  Christianity, 
in  their  fervour  and  devotion  to  the  cultivation  and  propagation 
of  their  new  creed. 

The  Annals  of  the  Fotir  ^Masters  record  the  death  of  Uaaine 
Jlor  at  the  year  of  the  world  -4606,  in  the  following  words : 
"  At  the  end  of  this  Tear  Uaaine  Mor.  after  havinor  been  fall 
forty  years  ^lonarch  of  Ermn.  and  of  the  whole  of  the  west  of 
Earope  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  was  slain  at  Tealach 
an  Chosgair  (that  is,  the  Hill  of  the  Victory),  in  Magh  Mui- 
r'''^a  in  Bregia.  This  Ugaine  it  was  wbo  obtained  from  the 
ir.  :-n  ol  Erinn  in  creneral  the  securitr  of  all  creation,  visible  and 
invisible  [that  is.  obtained  from  them  a  solemn  oath  on  all 
created  things],  that  they  would  never  contend  for  the  sove- 
reignty of  Erinn  with  his  children  or  bis  seed". 

Ugaine  Mor  was  succeeded  in  the  sovereigntv  bv  his  son. 
Laeghaire  Lore.  Laeg1iaire$  next  brother  was  Cohhthach  Cael, 
who  resided  in  the  provincial  palace  of  Dinn  High  (or  the  "  Hill 
of  the  Kings"),  an  ancient  royal  residence  founded  bv  the  Fir- 
bolgs  on  the  brink  of  the  river  Barrow,  near  LeithghUnn 
[Leighlin],  in  the  present  coxmty  of  Carlo w).  This  Cohhthach^ 
we  are  told,  became  so  full  of  envy  of  his  brother  La^ahaire.  that 
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.  XXI.  lie  pined  away  in  secret  almost  to  deatli ;  nor  could  anything  be 


„-,,      .      found  to  cure  his  disease  but  the  death  of  the  kiufj^.    Having 

Or  the  reign  /••iii-  /  i  i-  t      i  ni-  i  ^ 

of  ugaini  conlided  tius  sccrct  (or  rather,  having  disclosed  his  murderous 
design)  to  his  Druid,  the  latter  advised  him  to  take  to  his  bed, 
that  Laeijhairc  would  surely  come  to  visit  him,  and  that  then  he 
could  not  fail  of  an  opportunity  to  take  his  life.  Cobhthach  did 
accordingly  take  to  his  bed,  and  his  brother  Laeghaire  soon 
came  to  visit  him,  and  entered  the  sick  chamber  alone.  When, 
however,  he  stooped  over  his  brother  to  embrace  him  in  his 
bed,  the  latter  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  heart.  Laeghaire  had, 
however,  a  son,  an  only  son,  Ailill  Aine,  and  he  again  had  a  son, 
then  a  child,  whose  name  was  Maeti.  Cobhthach,  therefore,  at 
once  proceeded  to  take  the  life  of  his  nephew, — he  had  that  of 
his  brother, — in  order  to  make  his  way  to  the  throne :  and  Ailill 
Aind  whs  murdered  immediately  after  his  father.  Maen,  the 
child,  was  not,  however,  put  to  death;  but  his  granduncle  is 
recorded  to  have  caused  him  to  be  fed  on  such  diso-usting  food 
as  that  he  became  stupid  and  even  speechless,  upon  which  he 
was  considered  (according  to  law)  incapable  of  succeeding  to 
the  royal  power. 

No  part  of  these  details  is  to  be  found  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  where  the  mere  fact  is  stated,  that  Laeghair6 
Lore,  son  of  Ugaine,  after  having  been  two  years  in  the  sove- 
reignty of  Erinn,  was  killed  by  Cobhthach  Cael  Breagh  at 
Carman  (now  Wexford).  And,  after  stating  the  accession  of 
Coblit/iach,  the  next  entry  is  equally  meagre,  namely,  at  a.m. 
4G58  (or  542  b.c):  "  Cobhthach  Cael  Breagh,  son  of  Ugaine, 
after  having  been  fifty  years  in  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn,  lell  by 
oftheroign  Ljubhraiclh  Loi/igseach,  that  is,  Maen,  son  oi^  Ailill  AinS,  with 
Loit'>!each!'  thirty  kings  about  him,  at  Binn  Rlgh,  on  the  brink  of  the 
Bearbha  [the  Baii'ow]". 

The  circumstances  which  I  have  just  mentioned  are  taken 
from  an  important  tract  on  the  Genealogies  of  the  ancient  tribes 
of  Leinster,  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  itself  The 
romantic  story  of  Maen  or  Tjabhraidh  I^oingseach,  [the  Exile,]  is 
one  of  those  Historic  Tales  which  I  selected  as  an  example  of 
them  to  lay  before  you  a  few  evenings  ago.  It  is  preserved  in 
the  Leabhar  Buidhe  Lecain,  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
one  of  the  most  authentic  and  valuable  of  our  Historic  MSS., 
as  you  are  already  aware.  By  considting  these  two  pieces, — 
both  of  great  age  and  of  quit(i  unquestionable  authority, — you 
can  easily  und(;rstand,  then,  how  large  a  blank  may  be  filled  up, 
and  with  how  much  detail  respecting  the  events  of  Gaedhelic 
history  at  these  very  early  periods. 
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Let  us  now  pass  on  to  another  remarkable  era  in  our  history,  xect.  xxi. 
that  of  the  celebrated  Conaire  M6r  Mac  Edersceoil^  one  of  the 
wisest  of  the  kings  of  Erinn,  who  flourished  about  a  century  of  conaiH 
before  Christ.  I  purposely  confine  my  examples  to  showing 
you  the  important  use  which  may  be  made  of  the  pieces  I  have 
almost  at  hazard  selected  as  specimens  of  the  Historic  Tales, 
because  the  description  I  already  gave  you  of  those  pieces  enables 
me  to  be  more  concise,  since  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  details  with  which  they  supply  us  in  such 
abundance. 

The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  simply  enter  the  accession 
of  Conaire  at  a.m.  5091  (b.c.  109) ;  and  the  next  entry  is  a.m. 
51  GO  (b.c.  40),  relating  his  death  only,  in  these  words: — 
"  Conaire,  the  son  o£  JEderscel,  after  having  been  seventy  years 
in  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn,  was  slain  at  Bruigliean  Da  Dliearga 
by  insurgents".  For  the  circumstances  of  this  occurrence  the 
historian  will  consult  the  Historic  Tale  I  have  described  to  you 
as  the  '•  Destruction  of  the  Court  of  Da  Derga",  a  piece  in  which 
he  will  find  abundant  illustrations  of  the  history,  both  social  and 
political,  of  that  age,  as  well  as  all  the  details  of  the  event  itself. 

The  OTeat  Kinsf  of  Ulster,  Conor  Mac  Nessa,  does  not  make  of  Conor 
his  appearance  at  all  in  the  compilation  of  the  Four  Masters.  ^  ^^^*" 
His  life  and  exploits  we  must  seek  in  local  chronicles,  and  the 
historian  will  find  the  most  copious  illustration  of  his  time,  as 
well  as  facts  connected  "with  liis  extraordinary  career,  in  a  great 
many  tracts  besides  those  of  the  Siege  of  Howth,  and  the  Death 
of  Conor,  wdiich  I  have  opened  to  you.  [See  Appendix,  No. 
CLVI.]  Conor's  time  was  less  than  a  century  after  Conair^ 
Mor. 


The  great  event  which  I  have  called  the  Revolution  of  the  oftheRe 


vo 


Aitheacli  Tiiatha  (known  under  the  inaccurate  designation  of  ^\^'y°g°°^  ^'^^^ 
the  Attacotti  or  Attacots),  is  recorded  by  the  Four  Masters  I'^atha,  or 
almost  as  baldly  as  the  others  of  which  we  have  spoken.     The 
tract  which  I  so  shortly  described  to  you  is,  nevertheless,  a 
regidar  history  of  tliis  period,  copious,  accurate,  and  detailed. 

At  the  year  of  our  Lord  123,  the  Annals,  in  the  driest  manner,  of  the  reign 
record  the  accession  of  the  celebrated  Conn  of  the  Hmidred  °'  ^°'^"" 
Battles ;  and  the  annalist  proceeds  to  record,  in  connection  with 
this  great  king,  but  one  fact,  and  that  only  in  reference  to  the  name 
of  the  great  roads  discovered,  or  finished  in  his  time  (viz. :  Slighe 
Asail,  Slighe  Midhluachra,  Slighe  Cualann,  Slighe  Dala,  and 
Slighe  Mor),  namely,  that  the  Slighe  il/or  was  the  '■^ Eiscir Riada\ 
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LECT.  XXI.  and  the  division  line  of  Erinn  into  two  parts,  between  Conn  and 
Ofthere-f  Eoglicin  Mov.  But  the  historian  will  find  in  the  remarkable 
of  Conn.  °  tale  called  the  Cath  Muiglie  Leana  (Battle  of  Magh  Lena),  all 
the  particulars  of  the  contest  between  the  great  king  and  the 
celebrated  founder  of  the  chief  Munster  families ;  while  in  the 
Tochmarc  Momera  (the  Courtship  of  Momera),  or  story  of  the. 
voyage  of  Eoglian  to  Spain,  and  his  courtship  and  marriage 
there,  he  will  be  supplied  with  numerous  details,  both  historical 
and  social,  in  illustration  of  tliis  period. 

Of  the  reign  The  Four  Masters  are  equally  concise  in  respect  o£  JViall 
of  mall.  jY^^-  Qj^iallach,  or  Niall  "  of  the  Nine  Hostages",  at  a.d.  379 
and  405.  His  accession  is  barely  noted,  and  his  death  almost 
in  the  next  line :  "  Slain  by  Eochaidh,  son  of  Enna  Ceinnseal- 
acJi,  at  Muir  n-lcht  [the  '  Ictian  Sea',  that  is,  the  sea  between 
France  and  England"].  Of  this  event,  and  of  much  else  con- 
cerning Niall,  we  are  minutely  informed  by  the  tract  called  the 
"  Expedition  oi Niall  to  the  Ictian  Sea,  and  the  Death  oiNialV\ 

Of  King  The  death  o£  DatJii  is  described  (at  a.d.  428),  without  even 

Dai/)t.  mentioning  his  accession  (he,  in  fact,  succeeded  Niall) :  "  killed 

by  a  flash  of  lightning  at  Sliabh  Ealpa\  But  of  Datlii  the 
historian  will  find  many  things  recorded  in  the  tales  in  great 
detail ;  and  the  history  of  his  last  expedition  is  given  at  very 
full  length  in  the  tract  I  lately  described  to  you  under  the  name 
of  "  The  Expedition  of  king  Dathi  to  the  Alps". 

OftheTiseto  I  could  go  on  for  hours,  instead  of  the  few  minutes  to  which 
the^Historic  I  miist  coufinc  mysclf,  to  give  you  hundreds  of  examples  of  the 
same  kind,  respecting  the  mode  of  using  the  materials  which  it 
has  been  the  object  of  these  lectures  to  introduce  to  your  notice. 
But  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  do  so,  for  the  few  examples 
I  have  selected  will  be  sufl&cient  to  convey  what  I  mean.  I 
shall  for  the  present  only  ask  you  to  place  confidence  in  my 
assertion,  when  I  assure  you  that  there  are  few  important  pas- 
sages of  our  early  history  which  may  not  be  thus  illustrated, 
and  very  few  distinguished  kings  and  chiefs  recorded  in  our 
annals,  concerning  whom  considerable  details  may  not  be  found, 
by  reference  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  existing  historic  tales, 
most  of  which  are  precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  which 
I  have  spoken  at  length,  by  way  of  specimens  of  this  class  of  our 
materials.  From  the  Historic  Tales,  the  facts,  personal  and 
historical,  necessary  to  complete  our  early  history,  may  thus  be 
gleaned,  for  insertion  at  the  proper  place  in  the  general  narra- 
tive.    With  respect  to  the  Christian  period,  many  important 


Tales. 
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facts  are  also  to  be  foimd  in  tlie  lives  of  tlie  early  saints,  every  lect.  xxi. 
part  of  which  demands  the  most  attentive  study:  and  the  value  „_, 

^p     ,  ,        .   .         .  ,       .  Ill-  Of  the  use  to 

01  these  authorities  is  greatly  increased  by  the  circumstance,  te  niiuit,  of 
that  they  are  compositions  generally  almost  cotemporary  with  xaies/'' ' "° 
the  facts  recorded  in  them. 

Bvit  the  recital  of  the  facts  of  history,  however  detailed, 
cannot  satisfy  those  who  seek  in  a  history  properly  so  called  a 
lively  as  well  as  truthful  report  of  the  life  and  character,  the 
thoughts  and  manners,  of  their  ancestors,  as  well  as  a  record  of 
their  government,  and  of  the  heroic  achievements  of  the  kings 
and  chieftains  among  them.  History  is  only  really  valuable 
to  a  people  for  the  lessons  it  gives  them  of  what  their  race  has 
succeeded  or  has  failed  to  do, — for  the  lesson  it  gives  them  in 
tlie  capacities  as  well  as  the  faults  of  the  men  whose  blood  is  in 
their  own  veins  to-day,  and  whose  peculiar  virtues  and  vices 
their  descendants  have  probably  inherited,  and  will  perpetuate 
to  the  end  of  time.  History  is  really  valuable  when  it  revives 
and  strengthens  the  bond  which  connects  us  with  our  fore- 
fathers,— the  bond  ofsymj^athy,  of  respect  tOAvards  themselves, — 
of  pride  in  and  emulation  of  their  brave  deeds  and  their  love  of 
country.  We  want  to  know  not  merely  of  the  existence  of  the 
kings  of  ancient  Erinn,  but  we  want  also  to  become  acquainted 
with  themselves,  to  be  able  to  realize  in  our  minds  how  they 
and  their  people  lived.  To  do  this,  the  historian  miist  intro- 
duce us  to  their  laws,  to  their  social  customs,  to  their  mode  of 
education,  and,  above  all,  to  so  much  of  their  private  life  as 
shall  exhibit  to  us  the  relation  in  which  the  stronger  and  the 
weaker  sex  stood  to  one  another ;  in  short,  to  the  nature  of  the 
civilization  of  ancient  Erinn  in  detail. 

Of  this  part  of  the  historian's  task  I  have  no  need  to  say 
more,  than  to  allude  to  its  importance.  Long  before  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  research  can  be  applied  to  the  other  portions 
of  our  historical  materials,  we  may  expect  the  completion  of  the 
laboiu's  of  that  commission  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  We 
may  expect  then  to  have  before  us,  with  full  translations,  con- 
cordance, and  notes  upon  every  part  of  it,  the  great  body  of  the 
laws  of  ancient  Erinn.  We  shall  have,  in  that  vast  collection, 
the  most  detailed  information  upon  almost  every  part  of  ancient 
Gaedhelic  life ;  and  we  shall  find  in  it,  besides,  an  immense 
number  of  what  I  may  call  anecdotes  recorded  (generally  by 
way  of  example),  which  will  largely  add  to  the  amount  of  his- 
toric facts  elsewhere  to  be  found.  By  the  light  of  this  great 
work  we  shall  also  be  far  better  able  to  understand  the  descrip- 
tions and  allusions  wliich,  as  I  have  already  observed,  make  the 
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LECT.  XXI.  historic  tales  so  valuaHe  to  tlie  historian,  with  respect  to  this 
Of  the  use  to  tlopartment  also  of  his  labours. 

be  made  of  For  the  samc  purpose  an  accurate  examination  miist  be  made 
Tales,— the  of  the  various  monuments,  remains  of  buildings,  of  graves,  etc., 
Sm'ilins!— "^  and  of  the  various  ornaments,  arras,  and  other  works  of  art  and 
and  the  Ec-  manufacture,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
siss.  cover,  if  possible,  the  era  of  each  class,  and  the  progi-ess  of  the 

development  which  took  place  in  them  in  successive  ages. 
Lastly,  as  to  the  Christian  period,  the  various  ecclesiastical 

tracts  I  have  abeady  described  to  you  at  so  much  length,  will 

supply,   as  you   may   readdy  imderstand,  a  vast  quantity  of 

valuable  details  of  life  and  mamiers. 

Of  other  mi8-  I  am  suro  I  need  hardly  repeat  that  no  part  of  these,  the  ne- 
materials  ccssaiy  preUmmary  labours  of  the  Historian  of  Erinn,  has  ever 
ofE^Sn.*'"^^  yet  been  completed,  nay,  even  attempted.  Still  less  has  the 
attention  of  writers  been  directed  to  the  equally  indispensable 
investigation  of  the  many  sources  of  information  likely  to  throw 
hght  on  ancient  Gaedhelic  history  and  antiquities  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  books  and  MSS.  of  other  countries  and  in  other 
languages  than  ours.  I  allude  here  not  only  to  the  various 
Anglo-Norman  and  British  accounts  of  Ireland,  from  a  period 
even  before  the  tweKth  centiuy,  but  also  to  the  Latin  corres- 
pondence of  many  of  the  Lish  saints  at  home  and  abroad,  and, 
besides  these,  to  the  allusions  to  this  island  and  her  people, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  classical  writers,  and  which  ought 
to  be  completely  collected  and  considered  for  us  as  Amadee 
Thierry  dealt  with  them  with  respect  to  some  of  the  most  inte- 
resting passages  in  the  ancient  history  of  France.  I  allude 
also  to  the  valuable  illustrations  wdiich  must  needs  grow  out  of 
a  proper  investigation  into  the  antiquities  and  liistory  of  all  the 
other  Celtic  nations,  in  which  so  much  has  been  done  of  late 
years  in  France  and  Germany. 

These  labours  completed,  how  easy  would  it  not  be  to  write 
at  last  a  History  of  Erinn  !  how  easy,  even  now,  to  make  a  com- 
mencement of  so  grand  a  task,  if  the  historical  student  were 
only  first  acquainted  with  the  Gaedhelic  Language,  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the  MS.  materials  lying 
unopened,  but  in  siich  excellent  preservation,  in  this  very  city ! 
It  is  very  true  that  the  critical  examination  of  these  vast  mate- 
rials must  demand  much  time,  much  labour,  much  knowledge, 
before  it  can  be  satisfactorily  completed :  but  at  least  the  mate- 
rials themselves  are  not  wanting,  as  I  hope  I  have  by  this  time 
demonstrated  to  you ;  rather  they  are,  perhaps,  more  abundant 
than  the  ancient  and  cotemporary  records  of  any  other  EurojDean 
country  could  supply. 
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If  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  this  much,  I  have  done  all  lect.  xxi. 
I  had  proposed  to  myself.     I  believe  there  was  little  idea,  not  ^     ^^ 
only  on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  but  even  among  educated  sity  for  tiie 
literary  men,  that  such  a  mass  of  valuable  matter  as  that  of  which  Gaeliheucf* 
I  have  endeavovu-ed  in  these  Lectures  to  describe  the  nature  and  Language. 
extent,  existed  at  all  in  the  long-neglected  Gaedhehc  tongue. 
If  these  Lectures  shall  have  scrvx'd  but  to  make  known  to  the 
futvu'e  student  and  historian  whither  he  must  go  for  really  full 
and  trustworthy  information,  and  to  what  to  apply  himself,  my 
object  will  have  been  completely  accompHshed. 

Of  the  various  divisions  in  which  I  have  treated  the  general 
subjects  of  these  Introductory  Lectures,  every  one  should 
properly  fo]-m  the  subject  of  a  separate  course,  in  order  to  treat 
it  with  anything  hke  justice ;  and  if  it  plea.se  God  to  permit 
me  sufficient  opportunity,  I  hope  on  future  occasions  to  develop 
them,  one  by  one,  in  more  satisfactory  detail.  In  the  mean- 
time, let  me  again  assiu'e  those  who  would  be  students  of  Irish 
history,  that  their  first  necessity  is  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  language;  for  wdiatever  may  be  done  towards  the 
translation  and  publication  of  the  ancient  MS.  materials  of  Irish 
history,  vast  as  is  their  extent,  it  must  be  perfectly  clear  that, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  National  Government  (assistance 
certainly  not  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  present  generation  at  least), 
the  whole  can  never  be  given  to  the  world.  One  thing  only  is 
wanted.  We  have,  with  some  exceptions,  a  really  good  grammar 
of  the  Irish,  in  that  of  Dr.  O'Donovan.  "VVe  are  not  yet  furnished  of  the  want 
with  an  accurate  and  copious  Dictionary.  This  want,  however,  "^^  J^'Ctioa- 
there  are  now  some  hopes  of  seeing  supplied  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years ;  and  immediate  exertions  would  have  been  made  upon  the 
subject  before  now,  were  it  not  that  the  labours  of  the  Brehon 
Law  Commission  must  throw  very  great  fight  on  the  mean- 
inofs  of  the  words  and  the  structure  of  the  lane-ua^e ;  and  while 
those  labours  are  in  progress,  the  preparation  of  an  important 
part  of  a  complete  dictionary  may  be  considered  as  constantly 
in  progress  too,  A  few  years  ago  an  influential  Committee  was 
appointed  by  the  two  Councils  of  the  late  Celtic  and  the 
Archaeological  Society,  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  a 
dictionary,  and  my  lamented  friend,  the  late  WilHam  Elliott 
Hudson,  subscribed  £200*^^^  to  that  Committee,  towards  the 

(*^)  Mr.  Hudson,  in  fact,  subscribed  for  £500  ;  and,  having  intended  to  pay 
over  the  amount  in  cash  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Dictionary  Fund  (Lord  Talbot 
de  Malahide,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Todd,  and  Major-General  Larcom),  he  made  no 
provision  for  it  in  lais  will.  He  did  transfer  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  a  sum  of 
£200  stock,  but  his  sudden  death,  which,  unfortunately,  took  place  a  few  days 
afterwards,  prevented  the  completion  of  his  design,  and  his  representatives 
have  not  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  fulfil  his  patriotic  intentions  out  of 
the  ample  property  which  came  to  them  by  his  decease. 
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LF.cT.  XXI.  accomplisliment  of  this  great  national  object.  "Wlien  the  Brehon 
Of  the  want  ^aw  Commission  shall  have  completed  its  duties,  that  Com- 
of  a  Diction-  mittee  will  lose  no  time  in  pressing  on  the  work.  The  materials 
^'^'  for  a  dictionary  already  collected  are  enormous ;  they  will  by 

that  time  I  hope  be  almost  complete ;  and  money  alone  will 
be  wanted  to  enable  us  to  bring  them  into  shape,  and  to  publish 
them  to  the  world.  But  though  the  sum  required  must  be 
very  considerable,  I  have  yet  but  little  doubt  that  Irishmen  of 
wealth,  and  Irish  Institutions  especially  interested  in  so  great  a 
literary  imdertaking,  will  feel  it  an  honour  to  come  forward,  in 
imitation  of  Mr.  Hudson's  noble  example,  to  assist  in  this 
patriotic  enterprise.*^^^-' 
Couciusion.  ^  have  detained  you  to-night,  I  fear,  too  long ;  but  I  have 
now  done.  I  will  not  attempt  to  express  to  you  the  delight  I 
felt  when  first  I  learned  the  determination  of  the  founders  of 
this  University  to  erect  a  chair  for  the  cultivation  of  the  history, 
the  archaeology,  and  the  language  of  Ireland ;  and  believe  me 
my  satisfaction  was  far  from  being  merely  personal.  I  expected 
no  less  from  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland  than  tliat  it 
should  become  the  national  institution  for  the  education  of  our 
country ;  and  I  felt  that  it  peculiarly  became  a  national  Univer- 
sity to  take  the  lead  in  this  department  of  learning  above  all 
others.  Let  me  add,  that  the  hope  that  it  will  do  so,  and  yet 
more  effectively  every  year,  forms  the  chief  interest  which  an 
humble  professor  feels  in  the  honourable  position  which  he  has 
been  selected  here  to  fill. 

(53^  Even  since  the  above  Lecture  was  put  to  press,  an  important  addition 
has  been  made  to  the  fund  commenced  by  Mr.  Hudson's  donation.  Mr.  John 
Martin,  formerly  of  Loughorne,  Newry,  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
mittee a  sum  of  £200,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  Irisli  inhabi- 
tants of  Melbourne  on  his  leaving  Australia,  after  his  release  on  the  occasion 
of  the  amnesty  accorded  to  some  of  the  political  exiles  of  1848.  Mr.  Martin 
selected  the  enterprise  undertaken  by  the  Committee  as  one  essentially  patri- 
otic, while  unconnected  with  mere  politics.  He  has,  however,  aimexed  to  his 
donation  the  condition  that  within  a  limited  period  tlie  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Committee  should  be  raised  by  other  donations  to  the  amount  of  £1000  in 
all ;  and  his  invitation  has  already,  I  beheve  produced  a  further  donation  of 
£100  from  an  Irish  Literary  Society  (the  Saint  Patrick's)  in  Melbourne. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  I.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  2;  (note  f^")]. 

Of  the  "Piti  and  p'Li'oecc. 
Tlie  word  -pb    is  ordinarily  translated,   and  properly,   "poet". 
But  tliat  it  was  considered  by  tlie  learned  in  former  times  to  signify 
strictly  much  more  than  this,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  deri- 
vations of  the  word,  taken  from  old  MSS.  of  authority  : 

1.  In  Cormac's  Glossary  : — 

pLi  .1.  p  A  iiAeijA,  ocu]^  ti  A  iiioLax)  in  pti.  pLi  tDin  .i. 
pAt]'ui,  ^"Ai  i^eite. 

[V'lii,  *-e,  poison  (p)  is  his  satire,  and  beauty  (ti)  is  his  praise, 
p  ii,  then,  i.e.,  a  ^Al-fvn,  i.e.,  a  ^ui^eile,  a  professor  of  generosity  or 
hospitality  (from  the  riclmess  of  the  gifts  of  knowledge  Avhich  he 
bestows).] 

2.  In  the  veUimi  MS.,  H.  2.  16.  (T.C.D.)  :— 

"Piti,  5l*^^'  •^  P^°  AiuAco^A,  .1.  I'eipci'o  iro^lomo.  Ho  pie 
.1.  ti,  p  [.1.  p]  -popA  Acip.  ocu-|'  bi  i:o]AAe  niol-cA*o. 

[pb,  Greek,  afilo  (philo),  '■  amator^ ;  i.e.,  a  lover  of  learning.  Or 
pie,  i.e.,  p  ti,  that  is  p  (poison)  on  his  satire,  and  ii  (beauty)  on 
his  praise.] 

3.  In  the  vellum  MS.,  H.  3.  18.  16.  (T.C.D.)  :— 

"Piti  .1.  pAt]'Ai  .1.  •^"Ai  iiA-6;  Ap  Ain  i-|'  -peAt  tAipn  ptit)  i]" 
■pei-p,  no  iroipcecAt  ipn  n^nAchbeplA;  coiiA  "oe  aca  -jreAimAC, 
octi-p  -peAtpib,  ocu]"  pbi,  ocu]"  pbi-oecc.  11o  pti  .1.  p  ocu^' 
V\  .1.  p  A  oiniiA  [a  Aeipe]  fAip  ocup  V\  a  -OAnA. 

[pii,  i.e.,  a  paL-i^ai  (or  -peAl-]-Ai),  {i.e.,  a  professor  of  poetry]  ; 
for  what  is  -^e^i.  with  the  poet  is  -peif,  or  -poi-pceuAi  [Ivnowledge,  or 
instruction],  in  the  common  language ;  so  that  it  is  from  that  comes 
■peAlniAc  [a  son  of  knowledge  or  instruction,  a  pupil]  ;  and  -peAtfulD 
[a  philosopher],  and  -pti ;  and  pti-oecu  [the  knowledge  or  profession 
of  the  -pli].  Or  pti,  i.e.,  p  and  b,  i.e.,  the  poison  of  his  satire  upon 
him,  and  tlie  beauty  of  his  art  [in  laudation]. 

4.  In  the  veUum  MS.,  H.  3.  18.  81.  (T.C.D.)  :— 

■pile,  5rec,  A  pito  .1.  Amope  ixienciAe.    tlo  pii  Vii  .1.  pi  po]i 

A    AOip,    OCUp    tl    p0]l    A    IHo'LaT).       116    pAb    ti     .1.    bl    UApAb    IIA 

■pecc  njpA-o  pibi  .1.  obbAiii,  AnpA'6,  cbi,  caiia,  "oo]',  iuac  puip- 
mi-o,  pochbAcb. 

[piti,  Greek  ;  a  '•fild,  i.e.,  amove  scientioe.  Or  pi-lii,  i.e.,  p  [poison] 
on  his  satire,  and  \a  [beauty]  on  his  praise.    Or  pAl-li,  noble  beauty 
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App.  I.  [or  gloss],  i.e.,  tlie  noble  gloss  [sheen,  or  beauty]  of  the  seven 
orders  of  the  poets,  Ollamh,  Anradh,  Cli,  Cana,  Dos,  Mac-Fuirmidh, 
Fochlach. 

5.  In  the  vellum  MS.,  H.  4.  22.  67.  b.  (T.C.D.)  :— 
pie  .1.  pAl,]'ui  1a]'  1  mbu\c  -|:etniAic  .i.  -puix),  aj-va  -peAb  Iaij" 

inpbe  i]^ei|"  no  i:oi]\ce'OAt  Apn  5nAcbe]\'LA,  conA  "oe  aca 
]:etmAC,  ocii]'  -irebt-i^Am  ;  pti  ocu]"  pti"oecc  .i.  \\o  i:AbtnA-|XA]A 
1  pp  fecb  HA  tiiti. 

[-piti,  i.e.,  a  -pAl  ^Ai  [a  professor  of  knowledge  or  instruction], 
with  whom  there  are  students ;  i.e.,  a  ^-vn'o  [professor]  ;  for  what  is 
■peAl  with  the  pti  is  -pei]-  [knowledge]  or  -jroiiNcecAl  [instruction]  in 
the  ordinary  language ;  so  that  it  is  from  that  comes  -peLmAc  and 
■pell'pAfti ;  i:ili  and  -plToecc,  «.c.,  he  reigns  [rules  or  governs]  in  know- 
ledge beyond  any  one  else.] 

6.  In  the  velhmi  MS.,  H.  2.  15.  85.  (T.C.D.)  :— 
Ce]"c,  C1A  cjuich  ox)obe]AAp  giiATDA  I'o^i  pbet); 
Tim.    'CATi^benA'o  a  "opeccA  "oo  .i.  "oo  obbAmAin,  octi-p  bi-o  riA 

■pecc  5]\A-6o  pbe-o  occai,  ocu]"  ^aiIdci  iii  \\^^  iiia  tAii  5]\a'o 
C11CCA,  ocu-p  mot)  -jTOcbA'O  A]A  111  cobtAni  A-p  A  '0]\eccAib  ocup  Ap 
A  AiincAi,  octi]"  A]Y  i-onA  .1.  ToriA  -jro-obiiniA,  ocu]'  TonA  beoib, 
ocu-p  ToiiA  tAime,  ocu]"  bAnAnminp,  ocu]'  toiia  iimnACiii-|"  a]\ 
gAic,  ocu]"  b]\AiT:,  ocup  mx)bi5i"6,  ocup  i-oiia  cui]\p  ha  ]Aoib)  acc 
Aen  bpeicig  bAip,  a|a  A'obAbAi]\  cpe  coibbip  ciAlJAip. 

[Question :  In  what  form  are  degrees  conferred  iipon  a  poet  ? 
Answer :  He  exhibits  his  compositions  to  him,  that  is,  to  an  Ollamh 
[a  Master  of  the  arts  of  poetry,  etc.]  ;  and  he  has  the  qualifications  of 
each  of  the  seven  orders  [of  poets]  ;  and  the  king  confirms  him  in 
his  fidl  degree,  and  in  what  the  Ollamh  reports  of  him  as  to  his 
compositions,  and  as  to  his  innocence  and  purity ;  that  is  to  say, 
purity  of  learning,  and  purity  of  mouth  [from  abuse  or  satire],  and 
purity  of  hand  [from  bloodshedding],  and  purity  of  union  [marriage], 
and  purity  of  honesty  [from  theft  and  robbery  and  imlawfulness], 
and  purity  of  body — that  he  have  but  one  Avife,  for  he  dies  [in 
dignity]  through  impure  cohabitation.] 

7.  In  the  "Book  of  Lecain'^  (E.I.A.),  fol.  155,  a.  (from  an 
ancient  Grammatical  tract)  : — 

pibi  .1.  p"eAb-)'Ai  .1.  [feAb]  p'o^tAnn,  ocu]'  -j^Ai  po^buiriA  bepum, 
iA|\pAi"ii  bit)  -po^bAmci^i  A1C1  ic  p'o^lAim  .1.  -peAb-pAi,  116  piAb- 
•pAi.  Hop  Atii  AepAp,  ocup  bi,  AT11  mobtip.  no  pbi  6ni  i]" 
pbiopopu]"  .1.  p-eAbbpAm,  Ap  "obip-o  m  p-ibi  50]\ob  p-eAbbpAm. 

[pli,  2.6.,  jreAlfAi,  i.e.  [i-eAl],  is  learning,  and  he  is  a  doctor  of 
learning,  because  of  the  fact  that  he  has  learners  A\dth  him  at  learn- 
ing, i.e.,  he  is  a  learned  master,  or  a  generous  master.  Or  -p  is  what 
he  satirizes,  and  ti  is  what  he  praises.  Or  pt,i  is  from  the  word 
Jlliosopus,  i.e.,  a  philosopher,  because  it  is  required  of  the  poet  that 
he  be  a  philosopher.] 

And  O'Flaherty,  in  his  Ogygia,  adopts  the  term  "  philosopher"  as 
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the  best  translation  for  -pb.      "  All  those",  he  says,  "  who  were  in-     app.  i. 
structed  in  every  liberal  art,  and  those  who  by  their  wisdom  con-  ~ 

suited  the  real  advantage  of  their  country,  were  called  Fileadha  ^nd  nie-  * 
[pLeATD^],  «.c.,  poets ;  wherefore  Fileadh  [•pileA-o,  or  more  correctly  <iecht. 
•nil  ]  may  be  considered  the  same  as  '  philosopher'.  Ma'ximus 
Tyrius  [he  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Commodus]  from 
the  school  of  Plato,  shows  that  philosophers  were  comprehended 
imder  the  name  of  poets;  he  says  :  '•  Hhay  ivlio  were  in  fact  philoso- 
phers, but  by  appellation  jjoets,  have  brought  an  odious  character  on 
that  profession,  which  used  to  flatter  and  entertain  the  people  ex- 
ceedingly' "."^  [O'F.,  Ogyg.  (Hely's  Translation,  vol.  2,  p.  72),  pt. 
iii.  ch.  XXX.  "  Of  the  Irish  Lef  ers".j 


APPENDIX  No.  II.     [Leot.  I.,  Page  4.] 

Of  Writing  in  Erinn  before  Saint  Patriclcs  time. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible,  now,  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  writing  in  which  the  records  were  kept,  and 
history,  poetry,  and  literature  preserved  among  the  Gaedhils  of 
Erinn,  in  the  ages  which  preceded  the  coming  of  Saint  Patrick.  In 
the  absence  of  any  known  remains  of  the  Avriting  of  the  pre-Christian 
pei'iod,  it  may,  indeed,  be  reasonably  asked  Avhat  reason  there  is  to 
think  or  believe  that  the  Gaedhils  were  at  all  acquainted  with  any 
form  of  written  characters?  Do  we  flnd  any  names  still  preserved 
in  the  Gaedhelic  language  and  ancient  writings  for  a  book,  parchment, 
writing,  pen,  ink,  page,  hne,  stave,  etc.,  in  use  in  or  having  refer- 
ence to  these  early  ages? 

These  are  important  questions,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
not  paid  so  much  attention  to  their  consideration  as  to  enable  me  to 
give  any  thing  like  a  full  or  satisfactory  ansAver  to  them.  At  the 
same  tune  I  must  observe  that  I  beheve  the  subject  to  be  one  which 
it  is  now  too  late  to  attempt  to  clear  tip ;  so  scanty  are  the  remnants, 
and  so  widely  dispersed,  of  our  very  ancient  books,  or  rather  of  those 
copies  of  but  a  few  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Enough,  how- 
ever, in  my  mind,  remains  to  show  (at  least  I  myself  feel  perfectly 
satisfied)  that  the  pre-Christian  Gaedhils  possessed  and  practised  a 
system  of  writing  and  keeping  records  quite  different  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  both  the  Greek  and  the  Koman  form  and  characters, 
which  gained  currency  in  the  country  after  the  mtroduction  of 

(1)  The  Latin  text  of  O'Flaherty  is  as  follows  :— 

"  Fileadha  A.  Poetaj  apud  nos  olim  nominabantur  dootrina  oinnis  liheralis  experti,et  qui  reip. 
^apientia  sua  consulebant  unde  Fileadh  quasi  idem,  ac  philosopluis.  Philosoplios  poetarum 
nomine  comprehensos  indicat  e  Platonis  schola  Maximus  Tyrius,  ( — Commodo  Imperat. 
floruit — ) ;  li,  inquit,  re  ipsa  philosophi  nomine  autem  poetffi  rem  invidiosam  ad  earn  artem 
revocarunt,  qure  populum  adniodum  demulceat".  ["  Ogygia  :  seu  Ilerum  IJibtrHicarum  Chro- 
nologia  (etc.);  Aiitliore  Kodkrico  O'Fi.ahertt,  Armigero ;  Londini,  ad  insigne  Navis,  in 
Coemeterio  D.  Pauli,  a.d.  1G8&".  (p.  215).] 
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Christianity  in  tlie  first  part  of  tlie  fifth  century,  if  indeed  they  were 
not  known  here  even  a  considerable  time  before  that  era. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here,  however,  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the 
characters  in  wliich  the  Saltair  of  Tara,  and  the  Cin  Droma  Snechta 
were  originally  written;  though  I  dare  say  it  may  have  been  but 
the  modified  Roman  character  of  the  time.  But  I  niay  place  before 
the  reader  a  few  references  to  another  mode  of  writing,  to  characters 
which  are  repeatedly  spoken  of  in  all  our  old  historical  books,  and 
of  Avhich  niimerous  specimens  (though  in  a  limited  form)  have  re- 
mained to  astonish  and  puzzle  the  learned,  even  to  this  day.  I  mean 
the  Oghuim  characters,  wliich  are  still  to  be  seen  in  some  of  our  oldest 
books,  as  well  as  on  many  stone  monuments,  the  remote  antiquity 
of  Avhich  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied.  It  is  not,  however,  to  what 
is  Avritten  in  these  books,  or  inscribed  on  these  stones,  in  the  Oghuim 
character,  that  I  mtend  to  call  attention  at  present,  nor  even  to  all 
the  numerous  references  to  the  Avriting  of  Oghuim  to  be  met  Avith 
in  our  most  ancient  books,  that  subject  being  now  in  the  able  hands 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Graves,  F.T.C.D. ;  but  in  the  absence  of  more 
direct  proofs  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  refer  the  reader  to  a  few  passages 
of  authority,  by  way  of  example,  in  -which  Oghuim  \n:ii\i\g  is  spoken 
of  as  having  been  employed  to  record  historical  events,  and  even  sustained 


historical  or  romantic  tales, 


on  stone  and 
on  wood. 


the  Gaedhils, 


long 


before    the 


In  the  Tain 
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supposed  introduction  of  the  Roman  letter  about  the  time  at  which 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  was  brought  among  them  by  lettered  scholars 
of  continental  education. 

Passing  over,  then,  the  frequent  mention  of  the  general  custom 
of  inscribing  monumental  stones  Avitli  Oghuim  characters  and  words, 
I  shall  briefly  note  a  few  instances  in  Avhich  this  species  of  writing 
is  spoken  of  as  having  been  applied  to  a  different  purpose  and  in  a 
different  Avay. 

First,  as  regards  the  material  in  Avhicli  or  upon  A\diich  the  ante- 
Christian  Gaedhils  wrote,  besides  stone,  Ave  find  it  mentioned  under 
four  different  names  —  CAmtongA  pti-o,  that  is,  StaA'es  of  the 
Poets  ;  UAbAtl  Ioi\5a,  Tablet  Staves ;  CAibli  ^^\^■t>■,  Tables  of  the 
Poets  (the  same  thing,  though  apparently  a  more  modern  form 
of  the  first  name,  evidently  modified  from  the  Latin  Tabula,  a  Avord 
Avith  Avhich,  ncA^ertheless,  I  think,  it  can  be  shoAvn  the  former  had 
originally  no   connection)  ;   and  -pteAfc  Viti,  the  Wand  of  the  Poet. 

In  the  Cc\in  "bo  cliuAiLgne  (AA'hich  A\^e  have  in  a  part  of  the  Leabhar 
na  h-Uidhre,  a  MS.  as  old  as  1106),  ^xe  read  in  more  than  one 
instance  of  Cuchulainn  haAdng  AA^ritten  or  cu.t  an  Oghuim  in  hoops  or 
Avands,  Avliich  he  had  placed  in  such  places  as  that  they  should  be 
found  by  queen  INIeave  [tne'o'b]  and  her  army;  and  that  A\dien  they 
Avere  found,  they  Avere  ahvays  carried  to  Fergus,  the  other  great 
Ultonian  champion,  in  the  camp  of  the  queen,  to  read  and  explain 
them,  Avhich  he  Avas  ahvays  able  to  do. 

There  is,  besides  this,  another  A^ery  ancient  tale,  from  AAdiich  Ave 
may  learn  Avhat  Avas,  at  least  so  long 


ago 


as  in  the  time  of  king 
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Cormac  Mac  Art,  believed  to  liave  taken  place  at  a  period  corres-    app.  ii. 
ponding  to  the  very  commencement  of  our  common  era — a  romantic 
tale,  indeed,  yet  even  itself  so  far  of  authority  that  it  is  founded  on  ^^j^/ 
focts  in  the  main  to  be  taken  as  true — of  the  loves  and  tragical  ^<'<^  Buain. 
death  oi  Aillinn,  the  daughter  of  Fergus,  and  of  Bai/e,  the  son  of 

Buan  (who  was  the  son  of ,  the  son  of  Capha^  the  son  of  Cinga, 

the  son  of  Eos,  the  son  of  Rudhraidke,  who  was  monarch  of  Erinn, 
and  died  am.  4981,  that  is,  about  212  B.C.).  This  story  is  shortly 
as  follows : — 

Bdile  "the  sweet-spoken"  was  the  favourite  lover  of  Aillinn,  the 
daughter  of  Lughaidh,  son  of  Ferg-us  Fairge,  king  of  Leinster. 
There  appears,  however,  to  have  been  some  impediment  in  the  way 
of  their  union,  and  they  proposed  to  hold  a  private  meeting  at  Ros- 
tia-Righ,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Boyne.  Baile  set  out  accordingly 
from  Emania,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Dun-Dealgan,  now  called 
Dundalk.  While  resting  himself  here  he  saw  a  fierce,  forbidding 
looking  man  approaching  from  the  south;  and  Baile  sent  to  ask 
him  whence  he  came,  and  whither  he  was  going.  The  stranger 
answered,  that  he  was  on  his  return  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bann 
from  Mount  Leinster,  and  that  the  only  news  he  had  was  that 
the  daughter  of  Lughaidh  son  of  Fergus,  who  had  been  in  love 
with  BaiU  Mac  Buain,  and  was  on  her  way  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment with  him,  'svas  overtaken  by  the  men  of  Lemster  and  killed, 
or  died  in  consequence  of  the  violent  detention  to  which  she  Avas 
subjected,  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Druids  and  wise  men, 
Avho  foretold  that  they  never  would  meet  in  life.  The  stranger  then 
disappeared  from  them  "like  a  gust  of  wind".  The  moment  that 
Baile  Mac  Buain  heard  this  he  fell  dead  on  the  spot;  and  the 
tale  relates  that  he  Avas  honourably  buried  on  the  sea  shore,  whence 
that  place  derived  its  name  of  " the  Strand  of  Baile\  and  that 
a  yew  tree  shortly  afterAvards  sprang  up  out  of  his  grave,  having 
the  form  of  Bailees  head  on  its  top. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  princess  Aillinn  was  sitting  in  her  "sunny 
chamber",  the  same  fierce-looking  man  suddenly  entered  it  and 
in  the  same  way  he  told  his  '  news'  to  the  lady :  that  he  saw  the  V^t:i- 
nians  holding  an  assembly  of  lamentation,  and  raising  a  Raitli,  and 
erecting  a  flagstone,  and  Avriting  on  it  the  name  of  Baile  Mae  Buain, 
who  died  there  Avhen  going  to  visit  a  favourite  lover  of  his ;  for 
it  Avas  their  fate  never  to  see  or  meet  each  other  in  life.  The  man 
'  sprang  away'  then,  and  the  lady  Aillinn  fell  dead  on  the  spot.  She 
also  was  buried  in  the  usual  Avay,  like  her  lover,  and  an  apple  tree, 
says  the  story,  immediately  sprang  from  her  grave,  and  became  a 
large  tree  in  seven  years,  with  the  form  of  Aillinn' s  head  on  its  top. 

At  the  end  of  seven  years  the  poets  and  prophets  and  seers  of 
Ulster  cut  doAAm  the  ycAv  tree  which  Avas  over  the  gra\'e  of  Baile, 
and  made  it  into  a  Tahall  Filidh,  or  Poets'  Tablet,  "a??c?  they  wrote", 
we  are  told,  "  the  Visions,  and  the  Espousals,  and  the  Loves,  and  the 
Courtships  of  Ulster  in  ii".  The  same  was  also  done  to  the  apple  tree 
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over  the  grave  of  AilHnn,  and  the  Courtships^  Loves,  etc.,  of  Leinster 
were  written  in  it. 

Now,  a  long  time  afterwards,  when  Art,  the  son  of  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Battles,  was  monarch  of  Erinn  (in  a.d.  16G),  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  periodical  feast  of  Samhuin,  or  November  Eve, 
the  poets  and  the  professors  of  all  arts  came,  as  was  the  custom, 
and  brought  their  tablets  Avith  them,  and,  among  the  rest,  the 
tablets  above  mentioned;  and  the  two  tablets  were  brought  to  Art, 
and  he  had  them  in  his  hands  face  to  face.  Suddenly,  then,  says 
this  singular  story,  each  tablet  of  them  sprang  upon  the  other,  so 
that  they  became  bound  together  in  the  same  way  as  the  Avoodbine  to 
the  green  tAx-ig,  and  it  Avas  found  impossible  to  separate  them.  And 
they  Avere  thenceforth  ahvays  preserA'ed,  A\'e  are  informed,  like  all  the 
other  jeAvels,  in  the  treasury  at  Tara,  until  the  palace  was  burned 
by  Dunlaing,  the  son  of  Enna,  king  of  Leinster,  at  the  time  that 
the  maidens  Avere  killed  by  him  at  Tara.  (This  happened  in  the 
year  241,  Avhen  Cormac  the  son  of  Art  Avas  monarch.) 

This  singiilar  legend  of  the  groAving  together  of  the  tAvo  tablets 
was  most  probably  a  poetical  account  of  some  inscribed  tablets  of 
the  time  of  King  Art,  Avhich  had  at  that  early  period  become  obhte- 
rated  or  inextricably  clung  together,  very  much  as  so  many  ancient 
leaves  noAV  in  existence  Avhicli  belong  to  a  period  above  a  thousand 
years  before  our  own.  The  value  of  the  story  for  the  purpose  for 
Avhich  I  cite  it  Hes,  of  course,  in  the  eAddence  it  supphes  of  the  exis- 
tence in  Art's  time  of  what  Avas  then  believed  to  have  been  a  very 
anciently  Avritten  book,  and,  of  course,  of  the  existence  in  and  before 
Art's  time,  at  least,  of  letters  (Avhich  some  perhaps  AA'ill  say 
could  not  Avell  have  been  Oghuim),  among  the  pagan  Gaedhils. 
[The  Tale  itself  is  altogether  so  curious,  that  as  it  is  very  short,  I 
have  thought  it  adA'isable  to  add  the  text  of  it,  as  Avell  as  a  literal 
translation,  at  the  end  of  this  Note  (see  pp.  472-474).] 

As  the  genuine  antiquity  of  the  history  of  the  lovers  alluded  to 
in  the  tale  must,  of  course,  be  a  matter  of  the  last  importance  to 
the  A'alue  of  the  evidence  supplied  by  it,  I  may  giA'e  here  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  tAvo  copies  of  it  Avhich  I  have  met,  short  quotations 
Avhich  they  preserve  from  ancient  poems  containing  allusions  to  the 
tragic  fate  oi  Baile  Mac  Buain  and  Aillinn: — 


"The  apple  tree  of  noble  Aillinn, 
The  ycAv  of  Baile, — small  inheritance, — 
Although  they  are  introduced  into  poems, 
They  are  not  understood  by  unlearned  people. 
"  And  \_^Ailbhe'\  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  the  grandson  of  Conn, 
said : — 

"  Wliat  I  liken  Aluime  to. 
Is  to  the  yeAv  of  Edith  Baile; 
What  I  liJven  the  other  to, 
Is  to  the  apple  tree  of  A  illinn. 
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*'  Flann  Mac  Lonan  dixit : —  app.  ii 

"  Let  Cormac  decide  "witli  proper  sense,  '     \ 

So  that  he  be  envied  by  the  hosts;  aCsf^nsto 

Let  him  remember, — the  ilhistrious  saint, —  *'i®3,'f 

1       p    71     '7'   Tr        T1        •  of  Batle 

The  tree  of  the  strand  oi  jJaUe  Mac  Buam.  Mac  Buain. 

"  There  grew  up  a  tree  under  which  companies  could  sport, 
With  the  form  of  his  tace  set  out  on  it's  ckistering  top ; 
When  he  Avas  betrayed,  truth  was  betrayed, — 
It  is  in  that  same  way  they  betray  Cormac. 
"  Cormac  dixit : — 

Here  was  entombed  the  son  of  White  Buan". 

^  5(5  •(•  'P  V 

The  first  two  stanzas  of  these  quotations  in  the  Tale  (as  given  in 
H.  3.  18)  are  taken  from  a  most  ancient  and  singidar  poem,  pre- 
served in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (H.  2.18.  T.C.D.),  known  indeed 
from  the  context  there  to  have  been  written  by  Ailbke,  the  second 
daughter  of  king  Cormac  Mac  Art,  but  directly  ascribed  to  her  in 
the  MS.  in  the  British  jNIuseum,  from  which  I  have  taken  these  ex- 
tracts. (Harleian,  5280,  p.  75,  and  H.  3.18.  T.C.D.,  p.  47 ;— but 
Ailbhe  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  latter.) 

The  poem  in  the  "  Book  of  Leinster"  consists  of  nine  stanzas; 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  historical  reference  to  the  occasion 
of  its  composition,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  from  the  allusions  in  it, 
that  it  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  elopement  of  King  Cor- 
mac's  elder  daughter,  Grainne,  \nt\\  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Finn 
Mac  Cumhaill,  Dermot  O'Duibhne,  the  famous  Adonis  of  the  Fenian 
Tales.  The  fate  of  Dei-mot  was  tragical  on  account  of  this  elope- 
ment ;  but  if  these  stanzas  have  reference  to  him,  they  were  written 
before  that  event,  and  while  he  was  yet  with  his  fair  one  traversing 
the  country  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  his  offended  commander.  [I 
have  thought  it  right  to  insert  this  curious  poem  also,  A\ith  a  literal 
translation,  at  the  end  of  this  Note  (see  pp.  476,  477).] 

The  verses  quoted  from  Mac  Lonan  (chief  poet  of  Erinn,  who  died 
A.D.  918),  are  exceedingly  curious,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Holy  Cormac  MacCuileundin,  King  and  Archbishop  of 
Cashel,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Magh  Ailbhe  in  the  year  903. 
The  allusion  in  Mac  Lonan's  verses  to  the  betrayed  of  Baile  Mac 
Buain  could  not  possibly  bear  on  any  event  in  King  Cormac's  life 
but  that  of  his  betrothal  to,  and  subsequent  repudiation  of,  the  cele- 
brated princess  Gormlaith,  daughter  of  Flann  Sionna,  the  jNIonarch 
of  Erinn,  and  his  entering  into  holy  orders  and  becoming  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel  afterwards.  Whether  Cormac's  breaking  off  the 
match  with  the  monarch's  daughter  was  occasioned  by  any  malig- 
nant slanders,  by  motives  of  policy,  or,  as  it  is  stated  in  a  poem 
ascribed  to  hunself,  by  a  simple  desire  to  enter  the  Church,  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  say;  but  Mac  Lonan's  allusions  certainly  lead  us  to 
believe  that  such  events  did  not  occur  Avithout  some  deep  intrigues, 
of  which,  however,  no  precise  accounts  have  been  hitherto  dis- 
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App.  II.     covered.     It  will  have  been  seen  that  Cormac  wrote  some  verses,  in 
~"  answer,  I  should  suppose,  to  Mac  Lonan;  but  of  these,  unfortunately, 
cicnt  Useof  Only  one  line  remains,  and  that  only  in  the  copy  of  the  tract  pre- 
tbe  oghuim,  served  in  the  MS.  H.  3.18.  T.C.D. 

toby  Cormac  That  King  Cormcic  MacCuUenndin  Avas  versed  in  the  knowledge  of 
ndin.^^^^^^'  ^^®  Oghuim  writings,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  current  literature  of 
his  day,  may  be  gathered  from  an  allusion  in  a  poem,  written  by  the 
Cormac  Mac  same  Mac  Lonan,  Avhere,  in  paying  compliments  to  many  of  the 
versed  in  kings  and  chiefs  of  Erinn,  his  contemporaries,  he  devotes  the  fol- 
Oghuim.       lowing  stanza  to  Cormac : 

■^  ^__  "  Cormac  of  Cashel  with  his  champions, 

Munster  is  his,  may  he  long  enjoy  it; 
Around  the  king  of  Raith  JBicli,  are  cultivated 
The  Letters  and  the  Trees".*^^ 
The  "Letters"  here  signify,  of  course,  our  present  Gaedhelic  alpha- 
bet and  writings;  but  the  "Trees"  can  only  signify  the  Oghuim  letters, 
which  were  named  after  certain  trees  indigenous  to  the  country. 

Cormac  himself,  in  his  Glossary,  often  speaks  of  the  Oghuim  writ- 
ing, as  having  been  in  use  among  the  older  pagan,  as  well  as  the  latter 
Christian  Gaedhils ;  as  at  the  word  Fe,  which  he  explains  to  mean  a 
pole  or  rod  with  which  bodies  and  graves  were  measured,  and  which 
he  says  was  always  left  in  the  cemetery,  and  in  which  the  people 
"  wrote  in  Oghuim  whatever  was  hateful  or  detestable  to  them". 
Tale  of  the  Another  early  example  of  the  use  of  Oghuim  occurs  in  an  ancient 
smfs'of °z)!af  Tale,  called  Loinges  Mac  nDuil  nDermait^  or  the  "  Exile  of  the  Sons 
Di-rmaW.  of  Duil  Dermciit" ;  an  Ulster  story  of  the  time  of  Concohhai'  Mac 
.  j^ggsQ,  (-who  flourished  at  the  tune  of  the  Incarnation).  In  this  tale 
we  are  told  that  three  personages  mentioned  in  it  disappeared  mys- 
teriously, and  that  Cuchulainn  was  enjoined  to  discover  them.  It  is 
stated  that  he  accordingly  went  from  the  palace  of  Emania  to  his 
own  town  of  Dun-Dealgan  (or  Dundalk),  and  that,  while  taking 
counsel  with  himself  there,  he  observed  a  boat  coming  to  land  in  the 
harbour.  This  boat,  it  seems,  contained  the  son  of  the  king  of 
Albain  (Scotland),  and  a  party,  who  came  with  presents  of  purple, 
and  sUk,  and  drinking  cups  for  king  Conor.  Cuchulainn,  however, 
was  at  the  moment  in  an  angry  mood,  so  that  he  entered  the  boat 
and  slew  all  the  crew  till  he  came  to  the  prince  himself.  The  tale 
then  proceeds : — 

-AnniAiTi  innAnm<Mn  a  CucubAinn,  ^\'•  ^^■^c  ACA-o^enAiTiAp, 
o-p-pe.  In  i:ecA]\  cix)  i\tic  cui  niAccu  'Ouib  'Oe|nnAic  a^  a 
ci^\,  o\\  CuctitAinn.  Tlicon]:ecA]\  ob  in  coctoec,  acc  aca 
mu]\-in'oet'L  bini  ocu-p  i:ocice]ACA]\  "oeirpti,  ocu-p  i\ocbiA  in 
cn^AAC,  octcp  ni  |:oicbeA  Anp-j'  "oe.  Xio  be]\c  CucubAinn  a 
•pteijin  "DO,  ocn-p  "oo  ^-o^ine  ogtnn  nmx). 

(*)  COjMTlAC  CAipL  conA  cu^u, 
tei^  Itlurnv,  co^\  nietA  ; 

CfAJAIt)  im  jMJ  llACA  blcb. 
TIA  tlUlM  If  11A  ■peAT)A. 
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"  '  Grant  me  life  for  Kfe,  O  Cuchidainn  I  you  do  not  know  me',    app.  ii. 
said  he  [the  prince].     'Do  you  know  what  carried  the  three  sons  of 
Duil  Dermait  out  of  their  country  ?'  said  Cuchidainn.      '  I  do  not  '  Exile  o/uie 
know  it',  said  the  youth ;   '  but  I  have  a  sea-charm,  and  I  will  set  •''""•^  "^,  ■?'"' 
it  for  you,  and  you  shall  have  the  boat,  and  you  shall  not  act  in  (circa  a.d.  i.) 
ignorance  by  it'.      Cuchidainn  then  handed  him  his  little  spear,  and 
he   (the   prince)  inscribed  an  ogum  in  it". 

Cuchulainn  then,  according  to  the  story,  went  out  upon  the  sea, 
and  his  talisman  directed  him  unerringly  to  the  island,  in  which 
the  objects  of  his  search  were  detained.  This  tale  is  preserved 
in  no  less  a  MS.  than  H.  2.  16.  T.C.D. 

In  the  Book  of  Leinster  (fol.  206),  we  find  another  instance  of  Tale  of  Core, 
the  use  of  the  Oghuim  in  the  story  of  Core,  the  son  of  Lughaidh,  king  lugiiaidh; 
of  Munster,  who  was  driven  into  exile  by  his  father  about  a.d.  400.  ^*'''-  ^'*'^^- 
We  learn  that  when  forced  to  fly  to  the  court  of  Feradach,  king  of 
Scotland,  not  knoAving  what  reception  he  might  find  from  that  king, 
he  hid  himself  and  his  few  attendants  in  a  grove  near  the  court,  to 
consider  what  course  to  take ;  and  that  there  he  was  soon  discovered 
and  recognized  by  Gruibne,  the  king's  poet,  who  had  known  him 
at  his  own  father's  court,  in  Munster,  where  he  had  often  visited 
previously.  The  poet,  we  are  informed,  addressed  the  prince,  and 
learned  his  history,  and,  while  examining  his  shield,  detected  an 
OgMiim  inscription  on  it.  "  Who  was  it  that  befriended  you  with 
the  Oghuim  which  is  on  your  shield?  it  was  not  good  luck  he 
designed  for  you",  said  the  poet.  "What  does  it  contain?"  said 
Core.  "  Wliat  it  contains",  said  the  poet,  "  is,  that  if  it  Avas  by  day 
you  arrived  at  the  court  of  Feradach,  your  head  should  be  cut  off 
before  evening  ;  and  if  it  was  at  night,  that  your  head  should  be  ofi" 
then  before  morning".  Here,  then,  was  a  regrdar  letter  of  a  very 
serious  character  written  in  Oghuim  many  years  before  St.  Patrick's 
coming ;  but  what  is  strange  in  the  story  is,  that  the  young  prince 
and  future  king  should  not  be  able  to  read  and  understand  it  him- 
self. It  appears,  however,  from  all  we  know,  that  the  Oghuim 
writing  had  often,  if  not  at  all  times,  a  secret  and  complicated  cha- 
racter, and  required  a  special  education  to  read  and  understand  it. 

The  learned  Rudhraidhe  (Rory  or  Roderick)  O'Flaherty,  in  his 
Ogygia,  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  discussion  of  pre-Christian  writing 
in  Ireland,  from  which  the  folloAving  extract  Avill  be  suificient  for 
my  present  purpose  -.^^^ 

"  There  are  five  peculiarities  belonging  to  the  Irish  language,  in  CFiaUerty 
each  of  which  it  differs  from  the  language  of  any  other  country ;  ""  Letters 
that  is,  the  Name,  Order,  Number,  Character,  and  Power.     And  be-  t"  ?"'='''"* 

'  7  7  7  7  Erinn. 

(3)  Hely's  translation  not  being  always  either  full  or  correct,  it  may  be  well  to  extract  th« 
passage  from  tlie  original  of  O'Flaherty: — 

"  Scoticis  literis  quinque  accidunt,  in  quorum  singulis  ab  aliarum  gentium  Uteris  discrepant ; 
nimirum  Nomen,  Ordo,  Numeras,  Character,  et  Potestas.  Et  quia  imperiii  literarum  in 
chartd,  aliave  ulla  tnateria  ad  memoriam  pingendarum  harum  rerum  ignarus  incaut^  effutiit 
Bollandus,  de  materia  aliquid  prsefabor.  Ea  ante  pergamense  usum  tabulje  erant  6  betulla 
arbore  com])lanatae,  qu^s  Uraiun  et  Taibhie  Fileadh  .i.  Tabulas  Philosophicas  dicebant.  Ex 
his  aliquas  inter  antiquitatum  monumenta  apud  se  superfuisse,  ut  et  diversas  characterum 
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cause  Bolland  says  '  tliey  were  ignorant  of  writing  on  paper  or  any 
other  material',  as  he  was  himself  totally  unacquainted  with  these 
matters,  I  shall  premise  something  concerning  their  ^vl•iting  mate- 
rials. They  were  made  of  the  birch-tree  before  the  invention  of 
parchment,  which  they  called  Orainn  [qu.  Crainn,  trees],  and  TaibhU 
Fileadh,  that  is,  philosophical  tables.  Not  long  since,  Duald 
Firbiss,  the  only  pillar  and  guardian  of  Irish  antiquities  while  he 
lived,  and  Avhose  death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  any  further 
improvement  in  them,  -wi'ote  me  an  accoimt  of  his  being  in  posses- 
sion of  some  of  these,  and  of  the  different  forms  of  some  of  their 
characters,  which  he  sums  up  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  of  Craobh-ogham,  i.e.,  virgean  characters;  Mr.  Ware 
says  as  follows  in  his  Irish  Antiqiaties,  cap.  2  :  '  Besides  the  com- 
mon characters,  the  ancient  Irish  used  various  occult  or  artificial 
methods  of  Avriting  called  Ognm,  in  Avhich  they  Avrote  their  secret 
and  mysterious  aftairs.  I  have  an  old  book  filled  with  them.  The 
letters  themselves  were  anciently  called  Feadha,  i.e.,  woods' ". 
\_Ogygia,  part  iii.,  cap.  xxx,  (page  99  of  Hely's  translation).] 

The  most  curious  and  important  part  of  this  quotation  is  the 
reference  it  contains  to  the  fact,  for  such  it  has  been  believed  since 
O'Flaherty's  time,  that  Duald  Mac  Firbiss  had  in  his  possession 
some  of  the  ancient  writing  tablets  of  the  Gael,  with  the  characters 
inscribed  on  them  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  besides 
some  in  the  Craolh-oghum,  or  virgean  characters.  To  me,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  O'Flaherty  must  have  mistaken  ]\Iac  Firbiss, 
and  that,  instead  of  Tablets,  he  ought  to  have  understood  him  as 
meaning  Alphabets,  or  Tables  of  Alphabets,  such  as  are  preserved 
in  the  "  Book  of  Ballymote".  At  all  events,  O'Flaherty's  words 
are  of  little  value,  as  he  does  not  enable  us  to  form  any  idea 
of  the  forms  and  particulars  of  those  supposed  tablets,  as  to  Avhat 
was  their  shape,  hoAV  written  on,  Avhether  it  was  Avith  a  stylus  or  a 
knife,  whether  they  Avere  Avaxed  tablets  (like  those  found  in  the  bog 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  noAV  preserved  in  the  IVIuseum  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy),  etc.  To  say  that  ^Mac  Firbiss  had  ancient 
tablets,  Avritten  in  an  hundred  and  fifty  difierent  Oghuin  aljihabets, 
or  characters,  as  O'Flaherty  calls  them,  is  Avhat  no  Avell-grounded 
Gaedhelic  scholar  Avill  readily  beheve. 

NoAv,  Avith  respect  to  the  name  Taibhli  Fileadh  [Tablets  of 
the  Poets],  it  appears  clearly  enough  to  be  a  Hibernicism  of  the 
Latin  "  Tabellce",  and  the  plural  of  the  Avord  Tabhall,  or  Tabella. 
But  tins  fonn  of  the  Gaedhehc  name,  though  ancient,  is  not  the 
most  ancient  or  the  best  description  of  the  Gaedhelic  Tablet  of  the 
Poets.     The  ancient  Gaedlielic  Tablet  took,  I  beheve,  more  the  form 


formulas,  quas  ter  quinquagenas  ix  Fenisii  iisqtie  setate  numero,  et  Craobh-ogliam  .i.  virgeos 
characteres  nomine  recenset,  non  ita  pridem  ad  me  scriyjsit  Dualdus  Firbissus  rei  anti- 
quarice  Hibernorum  unicum,  dum  vixit,  columen,  et  extinctus  detrimentum.  Be  his  virgeis 
notis  ita  habet  Dominus  Warajus  Antiquit.  Hib.  cap.  2.  Prwter  characteres  vulgares  uteban- 
tur  etiani  veteres  Hiberni  variis  occuUis  Scribendi  forinuUs,  seii  artificiii  Ogum  dictis,  quibus 
secreta  sua  scribebant.  His  referttun  liabeo  libeUum  memb.  aneum  antiquum.  Ipsse  literas 
Feadha  .i.  Sylvse  antiquitus  dictffi  sunt".     [Ogygia ;  Ed.  1685  ,•  p.  233.] 
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of  a  fan  than  of  a  table, — a  fan  -vvliicli,  when  closed,  took  the  shape  of    app.  ii. 
a  staff,  and  which  indeed  actually  served  as  such  to  the  poet  and 
the  historian.     In  a  very  ancient  article  in  the  Brehon  Laws,  which  ancient 
prescribes  the  sort  of  weapon  of  defence  which  the  different  classes  fTaf;"ici'c 

/.•  iiT  T  •  i£-i  Tablets. 

of  society  were  allowed  to  carry  on  ordinary  occasions  to  detencl  (Taibhn 
them  against  dogs,  etc.,  ui  their  usual  walks,  a  passage  occurs  which  -'^»^««<^''-) 
throws  some  light  on  this  su.bject.  The  article  belongs  to  the 
Christian  times,  I  should  tell  you,  in  its  present  form,  as  it  prescribes 
a  slender  lath  or  a  graceful  crook  for  a  priest,  while  it  assigns  to  the 
poet  a  Tahhall-lorg,  or  Tablet-Staff,  m  accordance  Avith  the  privileges 
of  his  order,  etc. 

The  name  of  Tahhall-lorg,  or  Tablet-Staff,  appears  hoAvever  to  be, 
thoiigh  ancient,  yet  a  still  modernized  or  Latin-Gaedhelic  form  of  a 
much  older  name  for  the  same  thmg,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  cimous  old  tract  known  as  the  Agallamh  na 
Seanorach  or  ["Dialogue  of  the  Ancient  ISIen"],  preserved  in  an  ancient 
vellum  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  and  in  the  copy  of  the 
Book  of  Lismore  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  The  passage  occurs 
in  one  of  those  pretended  conversations,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
held  between  Oisin  (or  "  Ossian",  as  his  name  is  mis-spelt  in  mo- 
dern English)  and  Caeilte,  the  two  ancient  Fenian  Avarriors,  and 
Saint  Patrick.  In  the  present  story,  Caeilte  gives  a  list  of  the 
officers  of  the  Fenian  army  to  Diarmait  Mac  Fergusa  Cerrhheoil  in 
a  pretty  long  poem,  after  Avhich :  "  May  you  haA^e  victory  and 
blessing,  O  Caeilte"^  said  Diarmait  Mac  Fergusa  Cerrhheoil;  "  and 
Avhere  are  the  seniors  and  antiquarians  of  Erinn  ?  Let  this  be 
Avritten  in  Tamhlorgaihh  Fileadh  [Headless  Staffs  of  Poets],  and  after 
the  manner  of  professors,  and  in  the  language  of  the  Ollamh;  so  that 
every  one  may  take  his  copy  [or  share]  Avith  him  to  his  OAvn  territory 
and  land,  of  all  the  knoAvledge,  and  all  the  history,  and  all  the  topo- 
graphy, and  all  the  deeds  of  bravery  and  A^alour,  that  Caeilte  and 
Oisin  have  related".      "  And  it  was  done  accordingly". 

This  Avord  Tamhlorg  or  "  Headless  Staff',  is  beyond  any  doubt  the 
more  ancient,  the  original  name  of  the  AA^riting  tablets,  or  rather 
squared  staA^es  of  the  Gaedhils ;  on  the  angles  and  Hues  of  Avhich 
they  Avrote  or  carved  in  the  Beithe  Luis  Nin,  that  is,  in  the  Birch- 
Alder  Letter  (N^in  being  the  ancient  name  or  AA^ord  for  any  letter  of 
the  Oghuim,  as  Avell  as  for  the  particular  letter  n  itself).     [See  i 

Uraicept,  p.  19  of  copy  in  my  possession.]  For  this  kind  of  AA^riting 
neither  pen  nor  ink  Avas  requu'ed ;  and  the  person  learned  in  the  art 
need  never  be  at  a  loss  for  Avriting  materials  as  long  as  he  carried 
a  square  staff  in  his  hand  and  a  knife  in  his  pocket. 

It  is  not  repugnant  to  my  argument  that  the  period  to  Avhich  the 
pretended  dialogue  betAveen  Caeilte  and  Diarmait  is  referred,  comes 
Avithin  our  Christian  era ;  it  only  shoAvs  that  eA-en  Avithin  that  period 
the  old  system  of  record  Avas  still  in  use,  or  believed  to  be  so;  and 
this,  for  various  reasons,  may  have  continued  to  be  the  case  for  a 
long  time  afterwards.     But  if  there  be  any  reason  to  doubt  the  au- 
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'      App.  II.    tlienticity  of  tHs  account  of  the  Tablets,  or  "  Headless  Staffs"  of  the 
'    „„.„...        poets,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  reasonable  ground  for  doubtmg 
!    in  Erinn        what  IS  Stated  in  the  Preface  to  the  Brehon  LaAv  compilation,  known 
Patrick^'"*  ^^  *^^®  "  B^o^^  0-f  Acaiir,  described  in  these  Lectures. 

In  that  Preface  we  are  told  that  CennfaeladJt,  during  his  illness, 
<■  had  listened  to  and  committed  to  memory  the  lectures,  or  instruc- 

^  tions,  which  were  deUvered  in  the  College  of  Tuctim  Drecain  during 

the  day,  all  of  which  he  wrote  in  slates  and  in  Tabhlibh  at  night,  and  this 
he  put  again  into  a  "  charta-5oo/j". 
1  In  what  characters  Cennfaeladh  marked  his  notes  in  slates  and  tab- 

1  lets  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  say ;  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that  they  must 

\  have  been  characters  capable  of  much  contraction  and  condensation. 

1  So  far,  then,  for  our  accounts  of  the  possession  of  an  independent 

alphabet  and  mode  of  writing  from  the  most  ancient  tunes  by  the  pre- 
Christian  Gaedhil  or  Scots  of  Eiinn  (and  the  Britons  appear  to  have 
had  a  similar  mode  of  ■waiting,  at  least  until  they  lost  it,  as  well  as 
their  native  literature  itself,  under  the  Saxon  rule)  ;  but  whether  the 
books  of  Erinn  were  written  in  this  alphabet, — whether  the  Cuil- 
menn,  the  Saltair  of  Teamhair,  and  the  Book  of  Drom  Snechta,  were 
■VATitten  in  it, — is  quite  a  different  question.  My  omti  opinion  is,  that 
they  probably  were  not,  but  that  they  were  written  in  the  popular 
Eoman  characters  of  the  time,  modified,  perhaps,  as  at  present;  and 
that  these  characters  were  first  brought  in  by  the  druids  and  poets  who 
from  time  to  time  travelled  in  pursuit  of  their  studies  to  the  continent, 
or  attended  the  many  distant  foreign  expeditions  which  took  place 
from  this  countiy,  even  previously  to  the  jieriod  of  the  Incarnation. 
It  is,  at  all  events,  however,  quite  certain  that  the  Irish  druids  and 
poets  had  -wiitten  books  before  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick  in  432 ;  since 
we  find  the  statement  in  the  ancient  Gaedhelic  Tripartite  Life  of  the 
Saint,  as  Avell  as  in  the  "Annotations  of  Tirechan",  preserved  in  the 
Book  of  Armagh,  which  were  taken  by  him  from  the  lips  and  books 
of  his  tutor,  St.  Mochta,  who  was  the  pupil  and  disciple  of  St. 
Patrick  himself. 


,e  of 


\_Original  of  the  Story  o/Baile  Mac  Buain,  from  the  M.S.,  H.  3.  18. 
T.C.i).,  p.  47  (see  ante,  p.  466).] 

iDAile  l3iniibe]\l.<\c  niAC  t)uAin. 

U]\i    Imi    CApA,    mic    Cin^A,    mic    11o]"a,    mic    ■Rti'6]\Ai5e 
^le  .1.  nionAC,  ocui^  iDAibe,   [.i.  \)iiAn]  ocui"  pe]\co^Ab,  a  quibuf 

Gat'"'^^"'   'OAit  mlOiiAin,  ocvi-p  'Oai'L  Ciii]\b,  ocii-|"  llloriAi^  ^]\a'o. 
(T,  Aon   inAc  l)tiAin,   t)Ai'Le,   bA  i'Ain]'e]\c    i^eom   "oi  Aibtinn 

in;cen  I/U^'oac  mic  pe^^iii^A  'pAi|\5e.     llo  "oingin  GoJAin  mic 
'Oaci,  octii'bAiv\infe]AC  "oo  jacIi  aoii  ax)ci'6,  ocu]^  -do  cttiinet), 
ex)^]\  p]\u  ocuf  niriA  a]a  a  UjAi^^ebAib,  co\\6  -OAit-pec  c6i|\  coint)e 
Ar  llo-p  riA  tlij,  occ  LAinn  UlAob-otiib,  a|\  b]\ti  bomne  tD^^eg. 
Uaiiiic  in  ife'[\  acuai^  "oia  co|\]AAccAin  o  GniAin  ITIaca  ca|i 


Fi 
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StiAb  piiAt),  CA|A  Tnti]\t:einme  co  Uj^Aij  fnOAite.  1lo  cii]AnAic    app.  ii. 
A  CA]\pAC,  ]\o  cu^uc  Aiieic  yo]\  e]\  in^eic,  -00  ^mi^ec  Aine^-  ocuf  ~     ' 
Aili)nei\  Baiid 

AmbACA]\  Ann  conAccACAjv  etpAic  uacIhtiai^  entJAine  cucca '*^""^""*'*' 
An-oe]',  bA  -oiAn  a  ceim  ocup  a  c]\uai"o  imcecc,  meice  Iai^  nA 
]AAiuet)  in  rAbniAin  AniAib  pj©  1^615  "oi  Aiit,  no  5A0C  "oi  jtA-p 
iiivii]\.     A  cte  -j-'iu  ci]\. 

A\\A  cint),  A]\  l3Ail,e,  conpAjApAije  "oe  cix)  cex)  no  CAnAp 
CAinic,  no  C1A  -jtaic  a  cinnenuip. 

TDi  U11A5  1n'be^\  ceipm  A]\Aip  vioctiAij  AnofA  o  ShtiAb  Stii*6e 
l/Aijen,  ocup  ni  puit  "oo  p^etAib  tnim  acc  in^en  "Lu^-oac  nnc 
pe^ignpA  cue  ^pAX)  tdi  DAite  niAc  iDuAin,  ocup  cAinic  "oia 
coin-oe,  CO  jAUcpAu  615  l/Aijen  pni^lM,  ocu-p  rriA^AbAic  in  ^10  yoy- 
CAX),  AtnAib  -|\o  ^ebtpAc  X)i\Ai-6e,  ocnp  "oejirAi-oe  "ooib,  nA  com- 
jiAicoip  AinbecAig,  octif  con-i\ic]:A'oip  ia]i  nA  inbAp,  ocup  nAc 
■jxe^roAip  quA  bicn.  1pAc  pn  mo  pcebA.  Ocup  nnipceToe 
UAib,  niAii  p^e  jAice  CAji  jbAp  mmii,  ocup,  nipcAii  ctningec  a 
yoyzAo. 

Oc  ciiaIa  t)Aite  Annpin  "oo  i:tiic  niA'jib  cm  AnrriAin,  octi-|' 
cbAi-oceji  A  yeyz,  ocup  a  Uaic,  ocup  pAit;e]\  a  biA,  ocup  "oijn'i- 
zhey  A  AonAch  jiibA  Ia  blltcu.  Acuy  a^ai  j  lp1ni-|\  qiiA  nA 
tige  coinbA  -jieib  i:uAr,  ocnp  "oebb  ciito  UAite  yoy  a  bA]i]i, 
unt)e  U-|iAi5  mlDAite. 

1ai\uiii  nniplA  bu-oep  in  yey  cconA  co  tiAijim  a  mbi  An 
in^en, -dib'oenn,  ocnpx)icin5  ipin  ^l^i-^'^nAii-  CAn  nc  in  ci  nAc- 
5enumA]i,  a^\  in  in^en.  A  cnAipce|ic  bece  C]\enn,  o  UtiAig 
Inbe^i  ocii]^  peAco  peo  co  StiAp  Sui*6e  t.Ai;gen.  SgetA  bee  a^a 
in  in^en.  tVi  piitec  P5etA  Ap  CAince  punnA,  acc  -AcconnA^ic 
tlbbcu  A5  AonAC  ^nbA,  ocu-p  ac  cbAi*6e"6  Haca,  ocn-p  ic  pAJAxi) 
biA,  ocu]^  A5  p5]\ibA'6  A  AnniA  DAibi  mic  l3uAin,  Tlig'OAinnA 
ULat)  'oo  CAob  U^iA^liA  UAite  [noc  t)o  65],  ipe  a^  co]iACCAin 
"LennAin  ocnp  innA  pei]ice  "oia  cue  5]ia"6,  a]\  ni  pnib  An-OAn 
•ooib  CO  ^M-j^cAip  A  mbecAig,  no  nee  -oib  t)pAicpn  "oiA-jiAibe  inA 
mbiii.  "Oibin^  AinAC  ia]\  nin-oibt  in  mi-pceoib.  'Oo  ptnc 
Aibbenn  niA^ib  em  Annnim,  ocnp  cbAice]i  a  pejic,  ocu-p  A^iAibe. 
Ocup  ApAit)  ApAbb  cpA  nA  bi^c,  ocup  Ida  gcp^A  in6]\  1  cmn 
pecc  mbbiA-oAn,  ocup  "oebb  cmn  Aibbenne  pop  a  hacca-ji. 

1  cmn  pecc  inbbiA'OAn  cepcAiX)  pi  bit)  oenp  pAi-oe  ociippipi-6 
in  c1bu]\  boi  op  l3Aibe,  ocup  niup^niic  UAbAbb  piii-o  "oe, 
ocup  pgpiboic  pipe  ocup  pepe  ocup  pepcA  ocup  cocniApcA 
"UbA-omci.    "Pon  piu  cecuA  p;5nibcA-|\  cocniApcA  LAi^ex)  mcipi. 

*OiA  puAcc  m  cSAinom  iA]ipuicbe  ocup  -oo  ^nichep  a  peip 

bA  bApC  IIIAC   C....,n.       UAUCACAp    piblT)    ocup    AOp    gACA   -OAUA 

pon  peip  pm  AiiiAit  bA  bep,  [ocup  "oo  pAcpAC  a  cAibbi  beo,]^*-' 

(1)  Egerton,  52S0. 


Mac  Buain. 
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App.  II.    ocuf  ciAjAUf  urn,  0C11]"  "ou-i^  CI  A]\r,  ocuf  6c  conriA-pc  mu-p- 
i    "  ~  coniAinc,   ocur  cucAt)    cuTce  111    "oa   CAbotx)    co  mbAUAn   iriA 

\     Tale  of  .   .  '     '   .        .1  .       .        .    ^    ^  1  11  '1 

1     £aiU  LAmAID  AJA1*0  '\:]U   hAJATO.         lllUllXlll^    111    CADOit)    yO\\  A-|lAlLe 

-oib,  cu^\  ii-nnAipcet)  AniAib  -peictinn  iin  ujai'Iaic,  ocu]'  m]\ 
cum^eA-o  A  nimi^^AiAAX).  Ocvi-|"  bACA|i  Am  Ait  cac  yex)  Apri 
[^Y  An]  cAipcet)  In  Uein]iAi5  ci.i]\o]"  boiix  'OuntAnj  thac 
e-iTOA  .1.  'oiA]\  o\\z  in  mnjenjAAit)  i  UernnAig: 

tic  'oicicti|\: 

AbAbL  AibLinm  a^a-oa, 

1bA]i  t)Aite  bee  ■|:o|\bA, 

CiA  "oe  be|AAic  i  LAi^ib, 

Til]'  CU1C1C  •ooeine  bo]^bA. 
Ocu-p  Acbe^AC  in^en  Co]iniAic  Inn  Cumt)  [.i.  -Aitbe^^^]: 
1p  y]UY  pAintAiin  ^bnnne, 

y]\^  blbun  Haca  UAite, 

"Pjiip  conbA|\AiiTi  A]K\ite, 

P]\ip  in  AbAitb  A  -cXibLe. 
piAn-o  111  AC  l/OiiAin  t)ixic: 

'Oeipt)  Co]\rtiAC  nm  ceit  c6i-|i, 

Conix)  i:]\ip  po]\mAC  in  cpbtiAij, 

UAbi^At)  *oiA  Ai]\e,  nAoiii   nAp, 

In  ci\Aob  '00  UhjiAi^  IDaiIo  DuAin 
"Po^i  bui]i]A  bite,  bui-onib  "neb, 

ikottA  A  "oetb,  c^iumib  co]i, 

'OiA]i  cetjAX),  f.0  cet^Aic  p]i, 

-AmtAit)  pin  \\o  cet^Aic  Co]\. 

CopniAC  "oixic : 

Sunn  "00  ctAix>e'6  niAC  DuAin  bAin. 
*  *  *  * 

[translation.] 
Baile  the  Sweet- Spoken,  son  oi  Buan. 

The  three  grandsons  of  Capha,  son  of  Cinga,  sou  of  Ros,  son  o{ Eudhraigke,^^^ 
were — Monach,  and  Baile  [recte  Buaii],  and  Fercorb,  a  qxiibus  Dal  mJBuain 
and  Dal  Cuirb,  and  the  Monachs  of  AradhJ^> 

Buan's  only  son  was  Baile;  he  was  the  specially  beloved  of  Aillitin,  the 
daughter  of  Lxighuidh,  son  of  Fergus  Fairge^'^^  (or  [as  some  say]  the  daughter  of 
Eoghan,  the  son  of  Dathi) ;  and  he  was  the  specially  beloved  of  every  one  who 
saw  or  heard  him,  both  men  and  women,  on  account  of  his  novel  stories.  And 
they  [himself  and  Aillinn']  made  an  appointment  to  meet  at  Ros  na  Righ,  at 
Lann  Maolduibh,  on  the  [south]  brink  of  the  Boiiin  [Boyne]  in  Bregia. 

The  man  \_B'iile'\  came  from  the  north  to  meet  her,  from  Emain  Macha, 
over  Sliabh  Fuaid,^^>  over  Muirtheimhne^^'  to  Trdigh  niBaile  [Dundalk].    Here 

(5)  Rxidhraighe.—lle  was  monarch  of  Erinn,  and  ditd  a.m.  4931,  according  to  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  llasters. 

(6)  Dcil  mBuain,  Dal  Cidrb,  and  the  iTonach,  were  the  tribes  descended  from  the  three 
grandsons  of  Capha,  and  the  territories  which  bore  their  names  .vere  situated  in  the  present 
county  of  Down. 

(7)  Fergus  Fairgi.—lile  was  the  son  of  Nuadhat  Necht,  monarch  of  Erinn,  who  was  slain 
A.M.  5090  [Four  Masters],  or  one  hundred  and  three  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
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they  unyoked  their  chariots,  sent  their  horses  out  to  graze,  and  turned  them-     ^pp_  jj_ 
selves  to  pleasure  and  happiness. 


While  there,  they  sslw  a  horrible  spectral  personage  coming  towards  them  from  Tale  of 
the^outh.     Vehement  was  his  step  and  his  rapid  progress.     The  manner  in  Build 
which  he  sped  over  the  earth  nuglit  be  compared  to  the  darting  of  a  hawk  -^^""^  Buain. 
down  a  clifi',  or  to  wind  from  off  the  green  sea.    His  left  was  towards  the  land 
[he  was  coming  from  the  south  along  the  shore]. 

Let  him  be  met,  said  BaiU,  to  ask  him  where  he  goes,  and  where  he  comes 
from,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  his  haste. 

To  Tuayli  Inbher  [the  Mouth  of  the  River  Bann]  I  go  back,  to  the  north, 
now,  from  Siiabh  Suidlie  Laighen  [now  "  Mount  Leinster"]  ;  and  I  have  no 
news  but  of  the  daughter  of  Luyhaidh,  son  of  Fergus,  who  had  fallen  in  love 
with  Baile  Mac  Buain,  and  was  coming  to  meet  him,  until  the  youths 
of  Leinster  overtook  her,  and  she  was  killed  by  the  forcible  detention  \_i.e.,  lost 
her  life  for  having  been  detained] ;  as  it  was  promised  [foretold]  by  driiids  and 
good  prophets  for  them,  that  they  would  not  meet  in  life,  and  that  they  would 
meet  after  their  deaths,  and  that  they  would  not  part  for  ever  after.  This  is 
my  news.  And  he  darted  away  from  them  like  a  blast  of  wind  over  the  green 
sea,  and  they  were  not  able  to  detain  him. 

When  Baile  heard  this,  he  fell  dead  without  life,  and  his  tomb  was  raised 
and  his  Rdith ;  and  his  tombstone  was  set  up,  and  his  fair  of  lamentation 
[assembly  for  games,  etc.,  in  honour  of  a  deceased  personage]  was  held  by  the 
Ultonians.  And  a  yew  grew  up  through  his  grave,  and  the  form  and  shape  of 
Bailees  head  was  visible  on  the  top  of  it,  unde  Trdigh  mBaiU. 

Afterwards  the  same  man  went  to  the  south  to  where  the  maiden  Aillinn  was, 
and  went  into  the  grianan  [sunny  chamber].  Whence  comes  the  man  that  we 
do  not  know?  said  the  maiden.  From  the  northern  half  of  Erinn,  from  Tnagh 
Inbher,  and  [I  go]  past  this  place  to  Siiabh  Suidhe  Laighen.  Have  you  news? 
said  the  maiden.  I  have  not  news  worth  relating  now,  but  that  1  have  seen 
the  Ultonians  holding  a  fair  of  lamentation,  and  raising  a  Rdith,  and  erecting  a 
stone,  and  writing  his  name,  to  Baile  Mac  Buain,  the  Righ-dhamhna  [royal 
heir]  of  Ulster,  by  the  side  of  Trdigh  Bhuile,  [who  died]  whilst  he  was  coming 
to  meet  a  favourite  and  beloved  wojnan  to  whom  he  had  given  love ;  for  it  is 
not  destined  for  them  that  they  should  reach  each  other  alive,  or  that  one  of 
them  should  see  the  other  alive.  He  darted  out  after  telling  the  evil  news. 
Aillinn  fell  dead  without  life,  and  her  tomb  was  raised,  etc.  [as  before  in  the 
case  of  Baile'].  And  an  apple-tree  grew  through  her  grave,  and  became  a 
great  tree  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  and  the  shape  of  Aillinn's  liead  upon  its  top 
[that  is,  the  top,  as  in  Bailees  case,  took  the  shape  of  Aillinn's  head  and  face.] 

At  the  end  of  seven  years,  poets  and  prophets  and  visioners  cut  down  tlie 
yew  which  was  over  the  gxave  oi  Baile,  and  they  made  a  poet's  tablet  [^Taball 
Filidli]  of  it,  and  they  wrote  the  visions,  and  the  espousals,  and  the  loves,  and 
the  courtships  of  Ulster  in  it.  [The  apple-tree  which  grew  over  Aillinn  was  also 
cut  down  and]  in  the  same  ■way  the  courtships  of  Leinster  were  written  in  it. 

When  the  November-eve  {Samhain^hud  arrived, (long)afterwards,  and  its  fes- 
tival was  made  by  Art,  the  son  of  Conn,  the  poets  and  the  professors  of  every  art 
came  to  that  feast,  as  it  was  their  custom,  and  they  brought  their  tablets  with 
them.  And  these  Tablets  also  came  there ;  and  Art  saw  them,  and  when  he  saw 
them  he  asked  for  them ;  and  the  two  tablets  were  brought,  and  he  held  them  in 
his  hands  face  to  face.  Suddenly  the  one  tablet  of  them  sprang  upon  the  other, 
and  they  became  united  the  same  as  woodbine  around  a  twig,  and  it  was  not 
possible  to  separate  them.  And  they  were  preserved  like  every  other  jewel  in 
the  treasury  at  Tara,  until  it  was  burned  by  Danlang,  the  son  of  JEnna,  namely, 
at  the  time  that  he  burned  the  princesses  at  Tara. 

Ut  dicitur  : 

"The  apple  tree  of  noble  Aillinn"  (etc.,  as  supra,  p.  4G6). 

(8)  Sliahh  Fuaid. — Fuad's  Mountain,  a  mountain  near  Newtownhamilton,  in  the  county  of 
Armagh. 

(9)  Muirtheimhne,  or  Magh  Muirtheimhne,  an  ancient  plain  which  citended  from  Drogheda 
to  Dundalk  and  Carlingford. 
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laih  APR.  II.  {Original  of  the  Poem  0/ Ailbhe,  daughter  o/Coemac  Mac  Airt,  from 

p^^^  ^  tlie  '  Book  of  Leinster',  (MS.  H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.)  fol.  105.  a.b.  (see 

MMu/  ante,  p.  467).] 

daugliter 

of  Coriitac  a   -i  i  i 

Mac  Airt.  xAiLDe  ingeii  Cno]iinAic  mic  Ai|\c,  cecinic. 


(circa  a.i>. 
2G0.) 


\iA\\  in  tAce  "00  Lumtviine 

Itleiu  teinne  icAi^e  Ain, 

1-p  tiA]A  cit)  t) '1115111  tl  ClnillTO, 

poitcei'  A  11101115^'°'  aIIoiii^  Iaiii 
1f  -ppif  fAintAim  LomtAHie 

y]\]  lbA-|\  IIaca  bAite 

"PjiicocivMiito]*  A  UheciiA, 

■pHi^'  111  AbAiti  A  liAle.* 
-AbAtt  ^binni  <\]a"oa 

1bA]\  l3Aibe  bee  no^ibbA,  ^"*^ 

Ce  "oo  be^icA]i  ibbAi'oe, 

II1)"  C11CAC  "OAine  bo-|\bbA 
1f  '\:]\^y  fAtiibAim  LomtAine 

'p]\^  'Oaiii  "oubAiicAC  'Oinjuen'o, 

■p^ncocfAintA]!  A  UbeciiA, 

Pju  Citce  T)|ioiiiinA  TDiMjneiix) 

^r  Vl^r  f<^i'<"i^<>^m  tonitAine 

"P^Ai  -pbAccAib  'Pinxjcvnbb  Aitle, 

1]'  -|:]u-i^  i'AiiibAim-|"e  UeciiA 

'P]\i  -|XACAib  tiAccAii\  bAiniie. 
^\  1.111  111 tAine  in  i\AnACAi-|" 

Cobble  'OAbeA^i^  ac  S]it!li)  l3]iAin, 

11A11AC111'  ^'e]irA  IllA^en 

Ha  SuToe  l/Ajen  ahai^i. 
A  'LinnibAine  nACAiiibiiAiT), 

TiACAincAi'obe'o  ITleA-pcoin  TnuAitj, 

TIlAnibecif  l^eeA  l-iii5t)ec  t^i-p, 

&6in  l3ie  t)Aibe  ^locbecii'. 
C-pixji'-eAiie  1110  iiieAniiiAn  mine 

In^en  p^  UeniiiA  cuA-oe, 

Ocvi]"  c^u-o-i'eA^Ae  rriAnniAn 

^ibbAniiAT)  ^biiiAn  iiA]ie.  U. 
<X  VuniibAine  nACAinbiiAit) 

A.  5]\Ain  jAibe,  a  ^jiein  f-buAij, 

TIIa  |Aop]"AmbAi'o  i^eo  a\-\  -pec 

pcoi^i^-e  A|\  nee  in  cac  uai|i.     Uah 

*  .1.  A  liAinir). 

(10)  The  n  in  both  these  words  ought  to  be  (lotted;  but  wc  are  unfortunately  not  in  pos- 
session of  the  necessary  type  to  express  a  drtted  11. 
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[translation.] 
Ailbhe,  the  daughter  of  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  cecinit. 


App.  ir. 


fcirca  a.d. 


A  cold  day  for  Lumluine,^^^^  Ailbhi, 

In  lialf  a  cloak  pursuing  pleasure,  daughter 

It  is  cold,  too,  for  the  daughter  of  O'Cuinn,  5/„?^7,"/ 

Who  washes  her  hair  in  a  full  basin.  <c\Yc-i 

It  is  what  I  liken  Lomlaine^^^)  to,  260.) 

To  the  Yew  of  Rdith  Baile, 

To  what  I  liken  liis  Tethna 

Is  to  the  Apple-tree  from  Ale.* 
The  apple-tree  of  high  Ailinn, 

The  Yew  of  Baile  of  little  land, 

Though  they  are  put  into  poem«, 

Ignorant  people  do  not  understand  them. 
It  is  what  I  liken  Lomlaine"^^  to. 

To  the  dark- shaded  Buck  of  Drigrend, 

What  I  liken  his  Tethna'^ ->  to 

Is  to  the  does  of  Dromm  DriynendJ^^> 
It  is  what  I  liken  Lomlaine  to, 

To  beautiful  White-hazle  rods, 

What  I  liken  Tethna^^'^)  to 

Is  to  the  shadows  of  the  top  of  milk. 
O I  Lnmlain^^^'  hast  thou  reached 

To  Lee  da  Bhearg'^*)  at  Srubh  Bra.in?<^^^ 

I  have  reached  Ferta  MaghenS^^^ 

By  Suidhe  Laghen,'-^'^^  on  the  east. 

*  i.  e.  from  Ailinn. 

(11)  I  have  to  express  my  regret  that  I  am  quite  unable  to  trace  either  the  history  or  allu- 
sions of  this  singular  poem.  There  is  an  explanatory  note  in  the  margin  of  the  old  book,  but, 
most  unfortunately,  the  ink  is  so  decayed  and  injured  by  friction  that  it  is  illegible  for  any 
satisfactory  purpose.  Who  the  person  called  Lumlulni,  LunilaiiU,  or  Lomlaini,  was,  I  am  at 
a  total  loss  to  know.  The  name  ajipears  to  have  been  a  familiar  one,  or  descriptive,  com- 
I)«unded  of  luni,  or  lorn  (bare),  and  luini,  or  laiiiii  (pleasure,  merriment);  so  that  the  name 
would  signify  the  bare  and  clieerful  man, — an  appellation  somewhat  borne  out  by  the  line 
which  follows,  which  represents  him  as  pursuing  his  sports  in  '  half  a  cloak'.  This,  I  admit,  is 
but  taking  the  component  parts  of  the  name  at  their  oi'dinary  value;  and  such  a  process 
does  not  at  all,  in  every  case,  apply  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  real  name  of  an 
unknown  personage.  It  is  singular,  however,  tliat  there  really  was  such  a  family  name  in 
Ireland  as  O' Lumhiini,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  entiies  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  at  the  following  years : — 

A.D.  1170.  "  Corbmac  Va  Lumhiini,  the  chief  professor  [or  master]  of  Cluciin  Ferta  Brenninn 
[Clonfert],  the  sole  remains  of  the  professors  [i.  e.,  the  last  of  the  great  scholars]  of  Erinn  ia 
his  time,  died". 

A.D.  1259.  "  Corbmac  Ua  Luimhiinn,  Bishop  of  Chiain  Ferta  Brenninn  [Clonfert],  and  high 
sage  of  Krinn,  died;  a  saintly  senior  of  long  age''.  (It  may  be  presumed  that  the  bishop  was 
son  to  the  professor,  and  that  the  family  was  a  literary  one.) 

(12)  Tethna — Whether  this  is  a  real  personal  name,  or  a  name  onlj'  descriptire  or  figura- 
tive, I  confess  myself  unable  to  determine.  It  must  be  a  proper  name,  or  else  an  abstract 
noun  substantive  expressing  some  property  or  quality  of  Loinluini  himself.  In  the  second 
and  fourth  stanzas,  by  placing  the  possessive  pronoun  'a'  (his)  before  ''Ttthna\  the  word  is 
made  to  signify  snme  appendage,  or  beloved  object,  of  Lumhdni;  but  in  the  fifth  stanza, 
this  pronoun  is  left  out,  and  the  emphatic  suffix  (.se)  inserted  to  till  up  the  measure;  thus 
leaving  the  word  Tethna  an  independent  noun,  and  apparently  a  proper  name.  No  such 
name,  however,  has,  to  my  recollection,  come  under  my  notice  before. 

(13)  Dromm  Drignend. — The  mountain  ridge  of  Drignend;  a  place  unknown  to  me. 

(14)  Lee  (or  Leac)  Da  Bhearg,  near,  or  at  Srubh  Brain;  its  situation  is  unknown  to  me. 
(1-5)  Srubh  Brain,  or  Bran's  Stream.— There  were  two  i)!aces  of  this  name  in  Erinn ;  one 

in  the  west  of  Kerry,  and  one  in  the  north  of  Ulster.  It  is  to  the  latter  that  our  poetess 
refers  ;  and  the  following  note,  furnished  by  Dr.  John  O'Donovan  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Matthew 
Kelly's  translation  of  Cambrensis  Ecersus,  shows  that  the  name  and  situation  are  si  ill 
known  : — ^'  Srubh  Brain,  now  Shruve-I'.rin,  or  Stroove-Brin.  It  is  the  name  of  a  well-known 
place  in  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  barony  of  Iiiishowen,  in  the  county  of  Donegall. 
Water  oozes  from  the  bank,  and  forms  a  well,  near  high  water  mark" — Camh.  Ev.,  vol  ii.,  p. 
78G,  note  20.  According  to  Dr.  Keating,  wlio  quotes  from  the  ancient  Hook  of  Ctuain  Eidhnech, 
the  diocese  of  Rath  Bhoth  (Raphoe)  extended  from  Eas  Ruaidh  (Ballyshaunon)  north  and  east, 
along  the  sea,  to  Srubh  Brain,  and  from  Cam  Glas  (Green  Hound)  to  Sruibh  Brain.  And 
Dr.  John  O'Donovan,  in  a  note  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  1417,  p.  832,  says:-  - 
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APP.  II. 

Poem  by 

Ailbhe, 
daughter 
of  Cormac 
Mac  Airt. 
(circa  a.i>. 
260.) 


O  !  Lumlainc,  urge  me  not  onwards, 

That  I  be  not  touched  by  a  Meschoin  3Iuaid,'^^^ 

Were  it  not  for  Leca  Lugdach  Lis,'^^> 

Edin  Sic  Baili^^^^  would  be  in  existence. 
The  heart-love  of  my  softest  desire, 

The  daughter  of  Tara's  king,  in  the  North  ; 

And  the  beloved  of  my  soul  are 

The  young  warriors  of  cold  AlmhainS^'^'' 

"  It  is  quite  evident  that  it  (Cam  Qlas)  is  the  hill  now  called  the  Tops,  -which  is  situated  on 
the  boundary  of  the  diocese  of  Deiry  and  Haphoe,  and  between  Raphoe  and  Donoghinore. 
Donoglimore  Church  stands  to  the  right  of  the  road,  as  you  go  from  Stranorlar  to  Castleflii, 
within  one  mile  of  tlie  latter".  Struve  Point  is  marked  on  Beaufort's  Ecclesiastical  Map, 
inside  Inishowen  Head,  on  the  bay  which  fvirms  tlie  entrance  to  Loch  Feabhaill  (Lough  Foyle). 
(This  Loch  Feabhaill  itself  derives  its  name  from  Feabhall,  the  son  of  Lodan,  the  father  of 
JBran,  one  of  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann.) 

(IC)  Fe7-ta  Maighen. — This  name  would  signify  the  Graves  of  the  Field,  tliat  is,  of  some 
particular  field,  or  place.  In  our  ancient  laws,  Maighin  dighona  signified  an  inviolable  enclo- 
sure surrounding  a  man's  house. 

(17)  Suidhe  Laighen, — now  Jlount  Leinstor,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  on  the  east  side  of 
which  Ferta  Maighen  must  have  been  situated,  according  to  our  text.  Stddhe  Laighen  is 
believed  to  signify  the  Seat,  or  Sitting-place,  of  the  people  of  Leinster,  at  some  of  their  great 
meetings.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  this  mountain  was  the  same  as  the  Sliabh 
Suidhe  Chonchorb  (fol.  24  of  the  Book  of  Leinster),  or,  more  properly,  Sliabh  Uighi  Chonchorb, 
that  is,  the  Mountain  of  Ctichorb's  Fate,  or  Death,  as  it  is  called  also  in  the  same  Book,  at  fol. 
241.     [See  N(3te  on  Cuchorb,  and  Meadhblis  Elegy,  at  the  end  of  this  Appendix  (p.  480).] 

(18)  Meschoin  Muaid. — Leca  Lugdach  Lis. — Edin  Bic  BaiU.  Althougli  these  words  are  all 
intelligible  in  their  direct  and  ordinary  signification,  yet  it  would  be  totally  impossible  for 
any  one  to  discover,  witliout  some  explanation,  what  connection  they  could  have  with  the 
present  text.  This  explanation  has  come  to  liglit,  in  whole  or  in  part,  very  unexpectedly,  in 
several  distinct  places,  none  of  them  in  direct  connection  with  the  poera,  though  one  of 
them  has  reference  to  it.  The  first  place  in  which  the  explanation  is  found  is  in  the  ancient 
vellum  MS.  chiefly  consisting  of  Law.s,  (class  H.  3.  18.  T.C.D.),  a  volume  which  has  been  already 
so  often  referred  to  in  the  course  of  these  Lectures.  At  page  4  of  this  volume,  in  the  lower 
margin,  and  apart,  of  course,  from  any  connection  with  the  laws,  is  to  be  found  this  very 
stanza  of  our  poem  which  requires  the  explanation,  with  some  curious  variations  of  the  text, 
and  an  interlined  gloss,  which,  however,  is  not  affected  by  the  difference  of  text.  The  verse 
runs  as  follows: — 

0  Flann  of  Lim,  urge  me  not  onwards. 
That  I  be  not  deluded  by  a  Mesckoin(,a) 

Miiaidh{b) 
Were  it  not  for  Leca  Lugdach  Liss(c) 
EOin  Bic  Baile{d)  would  be  in  existence. 


A.  irtAiiTotine  nAcAintuAi'o, 
y\AX>  |\ocb|\eccA'o  nie|'coiii  (a) 

rnu<M'6(6) 
■niAitibA"o  leACA  Itij'OAch  ■Liff(c) 
e6iii  "bice  "bAibeCt^)  iiocbeidf. 

The  gloss  (on  the  preceding  words)  is  as  follows : 


ia)  barren,  [impotent.] 

(6)  a  jealous  man. 

(c)  blushes  and  disgrace. 


(a)  nie^'coiri  .1.  ■oib-pAi 
(6)  nniAiTJ  .1.  irep  euAiT) 

(c)  beACA  btlJ-OAC  blfl' .1.  1\t11C1   OCU]^ 

AlCIf 

(d)  eoin  bicc  iDAibe  .1.   id6ic,  ocii-p       {d)  a  kiss,  and  a  strumpet. 

Tnei|\'onec. 

Literally  and  ordinarily,  a  Meschti  (oblique,  Meschoin)  signifies  a  lap-dog ;  Leca  Lugdach 
Liss  signifies  literally,  the  Klag-stones  of  Lagaidh's  Fort,  or  Palace,  Eiii)i  Bic  BaiU,  signifies 
literally  "Birds  of  little  good";  but  it  would  signify  also  "Little  Baile's  birds".  [In  the 
Dinnsenchus  it  is  stated  that  'Edin  Baile',  were  Four  Kisses  of  Aengus  of  Brugh  na  BointiS 
(son  of  the  Daghda  Mdr,  the  great  necromancer  and  king  of  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann),  which 
were  converted  by  him  into  'birds  which  haunted  the  youths  of  Erinn'.  This  allusion 
requires  more  investigation  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  bestow  on  the  passage.]  The  words 
in  the  text,  however,  probably  derive  their  poetic  significance  from  some  acts  of  persons 
of  the  names  of  Lugaidh  and  BaiU.  Of  any  person  of  the  latter  name  wc  know  nothing 
except  the  hero  of  the  preceding  Iragedy;  but  of  the  name  of  Lughaid,  there  are  many 
remarkable  men  to  be  found  in  our  ancient  history.  Tliere  was  Lngh,  or  Lughaidh,  Mac 
ElthUnn,  the  famous  philosopher,  and  king  of  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann,  who  holds  so  distin- 
guished a  place  in  the  Second  IJattle  of  Magh  Tuireadh-  lie  was  the  founder  of  Naas,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  and  hence  that  ancient  city  was  called  Lis  LogJui,  and  Lis  Luighdhech,  or 
Lugaidh's  Palace.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  the  ancient  Tailltin,  in  Meatli,  and  one  of  the 
primitive  courts,  or  forts,  there  was  called  after  him,  Itaith  Lughdhach,  or  Lis  Lughdhach. 

I  should  have  little  hesitation  in  referring  the  words  of  our  text  to  either  of  these  ancient 
courts,  but  that  the  following  more  appropriate  application  of  them  is  made  to  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  different  Lis  Lughdhach.     The  words  occur  in    he  interlined  Gloss  to  a  poem 
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O !  Lumlmne^^'^^  urge  me  not  onward,  ^pp_  ji_ 

Thou  Victory  of  Valour,  thou  Sun  of  Hosts, 


If  it  is  like  tliis  our  path  shall  be,  Poem  by 

It  shall  cause  our  death  every  time  [some  time].  AUbh6, 

daugliter 
of  Cor  mac 
\rritten  by  Cinaeth  O'Hartagain  (who  died  a.d.,  975),  on  the  Jlanner  of  Death,  and  Place  of  Mac  Airt. 
Sepulture  of  several  of  the  most  distinguished  Kinsis  and  Warriors  of  ancient  Erinn,  of  the  Jli-  (circa  a  d. 
lesian  race.     My  copy  of  this  poem,  with  the  Gloss,  I  made  myself  some  years  ago  from  a  2S0 ) 
vellum  JIS.  belonging  to  Jlr.  William  Jlonk  Mason  ;  and  there  is  another  copy  of  it  in  the  Book 
of  Leinster,  but  without  the  Gloss.    The  poem  consists  of  thirty-eight  stanzas,  and  begins: — 

■piAnriA  bACAyv  ir>  etriAin  Warriors  that  were  in  Emain, 

1  Uaic  C-ptiACAil,  111  CemA1|\,  in  Railh  Cruadian,  in  Temair, 

1  ■LllACA1|\  ttlAToe]"  Clli\A1'6,  In  Luachair,  where  champions  trod, 

1n  ■AlLiriT),  in  Iaja  muiiiAin.  In  Aillinn,  in  West  Mumhain. 

The  tenth  stanza  of  this  poem  is  that  with  wliich  we  are  now  concerned,  and  the  following 
are  the  two  first  lines  of  it :-  - 

tecc  ConiMII  In  Sleib  miff,  Conrui's  grave  In  SUaih  Mis, 

tecc  tuigiDec  f  o  teccAib  biff.  Lughaidh's  grave  under  the  flags  of  his  fort. 

The  Gloss  on  this  last  line  runs  thus  : — 

Ceof  A  beccA  biff  btnr'oec  .i.  jpeff,        The  three  flags  ot  LugniOh's  fort  were,  Mur- 
OCUf  f  U1CC1,  octif  mebtlb.  der,  and  Disgrace,  and  Treachery. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Lugaidh  mentioned  here  was  Lugaidh-mac-na-tri  Con, 
that  is,  "son  of  the  three  Cons  (or  Cil's'') ;  that  is,  of  Curoi  Mac  Daire;  Ciichulainn ;  and 
Conall  Ceantacli.  He  was  called  Son  of  the  three  Cons  (or  Cii's)  because  it  was  believed  that 
his  mother,  Blalhnait,  the  wife  of  Curoi,  had  had  connection  with  the  two  other  Cii's,  as  well 
as  with  her  husband.  It  was  this  Liigaidk  that  killed  Cuchxdainn,  one  of  liis  reputed  fathers, 
at  the  great  fight  of  Muirthemne;  but  he  was  followed  home  by  his  other  reputed  father, 
Conall  Cearnach,  who  overtook  and  killed  him  in  turn  at  Coirthe  Lughaidh  (or  Lughaid's 
Rock),  in  Airget-Ros  (a  district  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  River  Nore,  below  the  present 
town  of  BalljTagget,  in  the  present  county  Kilkenny).  Lughaidh  was  buried  here,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  lines  of  the  tliirteenth  stanza  of  the  poem  : — 

AcA  becu  bill  JT)ec  ce  coif,  Lughaidh's  grave  is,  though  silent, 

■pen  CAfiin  In  nuiig  -AfjACfOif.  Under  the  Carnn,  in  the  plain  ol  Argairos. 

Whether  the  alleged  circumstance  of  Lughaid's  paternity,  and  that  of  slaying  treacherously 
Cuchulainn,  one  of  his  reputed  fathers,  be  the  most  prominent  of  the  three  disgraces  which 
formed  his  grave  in  place  of  flags,  it  would  be  useless  to  inquire  farther ;  but  that  the  allu- 
sion in  Ailbhe's  poem  refers  to  him  and  them,  cannot,  I  think,  be  well  doubted.  Farther 
speculation,  however,  would  be  fruitless,  and  I  must  leave  the  elucidation  of  the  curious 
metaphorical  words  in  the  text  to  some  more  profound  or  more  fortunate  investigator. 

The  third  allusion,  by  inference  only,  to  this  stanza  is  found  in  the  MS.  so  often  referred 
to,  Harleian,  5280,  fol.  127,  British  Museum.  The  following  words  only  appear  in  the  lower 
margin  of  the  page  :  — 

eoin  bAibl   .1.  bee  ocuf  inebub,  no        "  The  Birds  of  MzV?,  i.  €,  sin  and  shame ;  or 
■poc  octif  iDti-OAif.  a  kiss  and  sorrow". 

Several  other  singular  figurative  expressions  occur  in  our  ancient  MSS  ,  such  as  : — 
*"Oi     mjin    bAip    .1.     'Ofuif    ocuf        "The  two  daughters  of  Folly,  Lust.and  Evil 

■DOAlfll".  Counsel". 

"p6c  'DA  bfonAig  .1.  poc  etiA  octif       "Thekissofthe  two  .sorrowful  persons,  i.e., 
Atjaith".  ths  l^iss  of  Eve  and  Adam",  etc. 

I  may  mention  one  other  remarkable  instance  of  allusion  to  this  Leca  Lugdach  Lis,  in  a 
poem  g'iven  in  the  "  War.s  of  the  Danes".     The  first  verse  of  this  poem  is  as  follows  :— 

A  'oub]\A'6  fib  •otib  f  OTjeAf , —  Tou  were  de.sired  to  go  to  the  South,— 
llf lAni  beif, — AC  luijeAC  bif  Ready,  too,— at  Lughaidh's  Lis 

"Oo  -oebAIT)  f  e  cejlAC  CAlb  :  To  battle  with  the  house  of  Tal: 

"Da  f iacc  6  Cenif  A15  V-^'L  fif-  From  Temair  of  Fdl  comes  the  message. 

The  poem  is  introduced  thus:— Wien  Brian  BoroimM  demanded  Maelsechlann-s  sibAica.- 
tion,  the  latter  sent  the  chief  poet  of  Uladh  (Gillacomguill  O'Slebhin),  to  Aedh  O  Aeill,  lung 
of  Ulster,  to  induce  him  to  come  with  his  forces  to  the  threatened  monarch  s  relief.  ISe 
poet  arrives  at  O'Neills  court,  and  addresses  him  in  a  long  poem,  of  which  this  is  tnc  nisc 
stanza.  The  Lughadh  Lis  (or  Lis  Lughach)  here  means  Tara,  so  named  from  the  same  Litgn 
Mac  Eithlinr,  before  mentioned.  The  house  of  Tdl  means  the  Dalcassian  house ;  so  caueu 
from  an  ancestor  of  Brian,  who  had  the  surname  of  Mac  Tail  (literally,  '  Son  ot  tne  Auze  ;, 
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Poem  by 

Meadhbh, 
daugliter 
of  Conan. 

(B.C.   1.) 


[Of  Cuchorb  ;  with  the  original  (and  translation)  of  a  Poem  on  his 
Death,  by  Meadhbh,  the  Daughter  of  Conan;  from  the  Book  of 
Leinster  (MS.  H.  2.  18.  T.C.D.,  fol.  24  b.  b.)] 

(See  ante,  Note  (17)  to  App.  II. ;  ante,  page  478.) 

\_Sliahh  Suidhe  Chonchorb. — This  Cuchorb  (in  the  gen.  case,  '  Chonchorb') 
was  the  son  of  Moqh  Corb,  who  was  the  son  of  Conchobkar  Abradhruarlh,  who 
was  Monarch  of  Erinn  for  one  year  only,  when  he  was  killed,  a.m.  5192,  the 
year  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Cuchorb  had  to  his  wife  the  celebrated 
Meadhbh  Leith-dherg,  or  '  Meave,  the  Half-red',  daughter  of  Conan  of  Cualann, 
but  she  eloped  from  him  with  the  man  who  slew  hira.  Cuchorb  was  killed  in 
a  battle  (of  which  our  annals  preserve  no  account)  by  Feidhlimidh  Rechlwhar, 
father  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  somewhere  in  Leinster, — probably 
at  this  mountain,  where  he  was  buried.  His  former  wife,  Meave,  it  appears, 
was  present  at  his  interment,  and  pronounced  an  elegy  over  him  in  a  poem 
of  eight  quatrains.  This  poem  is  so  curious,  and  one  copy  of  it  so  ancient,  and 
so  interesting  in  a  philological  point  of  view,  that  I  am  induced  to  give  it  a 
place  here.     The  poem  is  introduced  by  a  short  sketch  of  the  queen  lierself : — 


■Ro  bwo  ni6|\  c^a,  ne|\c  ocu-p  cu- 
iriAccAmei'o'beipn,  i:oi\  ]n|\vi  e]\enn  ; 
AifMi'i  HA  Leiget)  '\y\  a  CeniAiyv  5A11  a 
beic  fern  Aije  riA  mnAi.  Ocuf  1^' 
le  cofl]AocAcc  in]\i5|\Aic  f^V  ^^^'^ 
CemjAA  .1.  Haiu  tnei-obe.  Oc^)|'  "oo 
■pome  ]'\  cpeb  coJAi-oe  ipn  |\aic  |in, 
iiiibici]'  |\i5A,  ocuf  oLlATiniin  jaca 
■OAriA.  Ociif  ii'i  111  me'o'b  pii  "oo 
1\oiiie  111  iiiAi\iiAi'oh  "00  Coinco]\b 
incAti  |\o  Tnoi\bA'o  he.  A5  I'Afnfo 
riA  cboici  -pb  fO]\  biji  Co-ncopp  ic 
Sbeib  ^^^■6e  Coiico]\b  ly  Ann  "oo  fvonie 
tlle'ob  in  niA^bnATO  op'opAic. 


The  strength  and  power  of  this 
Meadhbh  [Meave]  was  great  over  the 
men  of  Erinn ;  for  it  was  she  that 
would  not  permit  any  king  in  Temctir 
[Tara]  without  his  having  herself  as 
wife.  And  it  was  by  her  was  erected 
the  royal  Rdilh  by  the  side  of  Temair, 
namely,  Rdith  AMdhbhe  (20)  [Meave's 
R/iith].  And  she  biiilt  a  choice  house 
within  that  Rdilh,  in  which  kings, 
and  the  chief  masters  (Ollumhs)  of 
every  art  used  to  assemble.  And  it 
was  that  Meave  that  composed  the 
death  song  for  Cuchorb  when  he  was 
killed.  At  setting  up  the  stone  which 
is  upon  the  grave  of  Cuchorb  at  Sliabh 
Uidhe  Chuiichorb  it  was  that  Meave 
composed  theadmirabledeath-song: — 


■niAcc  fnojAcoixbb  cebAf  cbu, 
Cuni:e|\Af  cpti  ■oat\a  jAib, 

Alb  UAfA  blgl  bA  llAC, 
t)A]'iA1X)e  cblAC  -OAIV  CblU  UlAlt. 


Moyhcorb's  son  conceals  renown, 
Well  sheds  he  blood  by  his  spears  ; 
A  stone  over  his  grave,  —  'tis  a 

pity,— 

Who     carried    battle     over    CUu 

Mdil.(^^) 


because  his  foster-father  was  a  carpenter.  The  Fdl  mentioned  here  was  the  Lia  Fail,  the 
ancient  stone  on  which  the  monarclis  were  crowned  at  Temair  {incorrectly  supposed,  as  my 
readers  are  aware,  to  have  been  afterwards  taken  from  Erinn  to  Scone,  in  Scotland,  and 
thence  into  England;  incorrectly,  for  the  stone  so  long  in  Westminster  Abbey,  upon  which 
the  English  kings  are  crowned,  whatever  stone  it  may  have  been  in  ancient  times,  is  now 
known  for  certain  not  to  have  been  the  celebi-ated  Lia  Fail). 

(19)  Almhaiii. — Now  the  Hill  of  Allen,  in  the  county  of  ICildare,  the  ancient  residence  and 
patrmiony  of  Finn  Mac  Camhaill;  and  the  warm  allusion  to  it  in  the  text  may,  perhaps, 
be  taken  to  give  some  countenance  to  the  idea  that  l"'inn,  or  some  one  of  his  warriors,  was 
implicated  in  the  adventure,  whatever  it  was,  with  King  Cormac's  daughter. 

(20)  Raith  MeiMbhi.— This  great  old  rath  or  fort  remains  still  a  conspicuous  object,  on  an 
eminence  a  little  south  by  east  of  tlie  Hill  of  Tari.. 

(21)  CVm  Mdeh — C'liii  was  an  ancient  district  in  the  barony  of  Coslea,  in  the  county  of 
Limerick.  It  received  the  addition  of  Afael  from  Mai,  the  sun  of  the  monarch  Ugaini  M6r 
having  been  slain  tliere 

(22)  Ath  Finn  Fail.  — "  The  fair  (or  white)  Ford  of  Fdl".  This  place  is  not  known  to  me ; 
but  it  must,  I  think,  have  been  situated  in  Leinster,  and  probably  near  the  shore,  or  island 
of  Beg  Erinn  (which  was  anciently  called  Inis  Fdil),  in  Che  bay  o£  Wexford, 
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■nioiAij  A11,  ni  Y^AitJet)  joe 

t)A  -oejxb  A  Divoe  in  cec  11A1|\C  ; 
t)ubiT)i]\  |\1  hy^An  a  b|\Ae, 
56)\1CH\  A  jAe  ]M  liAiLc. 

5i'Li'oi]A  A  cne-|^  ^a  ViAeb, 
A^\6eii  ]\o  conciAjnuMf  A|\  cAe, 

Al-|\'OT)1C1|\  A  I'CIAC  ^M  fCAL, 

Siuiui|\  A  Iahi  im  LAe. 
■po^c*  |M  ■l^e■l^en'o  c|\05nAi'b  cfviAu, 

11a  COTHIAIJ  -pCIAU  tM  CAC  ^ce6,t 

frpcAj  b|\ec§  biACAif  "oiA  bi^ll 
tlAcAif  A]\  p|\  in  CAc  gbeo, 


Secc  CAcA  )\A  bAe  niA  ci]\, 
Im^AAe  "oib  nvA^\  cac  nAibc; 
Ca  cau  -oib,  injnA-o  in  bee, 
tiAc  TDingbA-o  cec  in  cac  ai|\c. 


C^M  ca4a  Aca  ^m-o  -jPAib, 

Ca6  Aca  in  ScAib  bA-pcAe  i\Aen  ; 
Cau  ■poj'CA^  bA  -po|\|VAc  niAT)** 
i:oce]\  ]AA  ctMAcft  tTlAige  rriAein. 


CAt  jbAify-e  C|\icTie  |\a  cboe, 
nice  [recte  1nce]  •oiAmbAe  bi\ecA 

A|\  bAij ; 
Cac  be-pnAif  Jt  ^Abe]\c  in  Cii, 

1FlACA1]Abl|\  A  cllUl  C|U1  fAgAlb. 


.1.  gobAb  i\i  iMgAib  bfrpen'o  6. 


t  -I-  CAM  gin. 
t  .1.  itriA-o. 
§  .1.  mAc  ci|\e. 
II  -I-  5Ae. 

T  .1.  fOfpU-O  -OA  50|\C. 

.1.  c|venye|\. 
ft  -1.  tM. 
Jt  .1.  nbi  bAijef  1lecA  motA. 


My  noble  king,  he  spoke  not  false- 
hood; 
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His  success  was  certain  in  every  poem  by 


danger ; 

As  black  as  a  raven  was  his  brow ; 
As  sharp  was  his  spear  as  a  razor. 
As  white  was  his  skin  as  the  lime ; 
Together  we  used  to  go  upon  refec- 
tions. 
As  high  was  his  shield  as  a  cham- 
pion, 
As  long  was  his  arm  as  an  oar. 
The  fork*  against  the  kings  of  Erinn, 

sons  of  cliiefs, 
He  maintained  his  shield  in  every 

cause ;  f 
CountlessJ  wolves§  fed  he  with  his 

spear,|| 
At  the  heels  of  our  man  in  every 

battle. 
Seven  battles  fought  he  for  his  land, — 
He    swept    over    them    like    any 

razor ; 
What  battle  of  them — admirable 

the  deed ! — 
In  which  he  warded  not  off  an 

hundred  in  every  danger? 
The  three  battles  of  Ath  Finn  Fdill'^^') 
The  battle  of  Ath  an  Scdil'-^^)  of 

bloody  field ; 
The  battle  of  Fossud,'^ —  'twas  the 

puissance  of  a  hero,** — 
Was  fought  by  the  Chief  ft  ofMagh 

Maeiny^^l 
The  battle  of    Glaise  Criche<^^^  he 

broke  [gained.] — 
The  man  who  had  the  deciding  of 

battles ; 
The    battle    of    BernasH^^^^    the 

Hound(27)  fought,— 
His  valour  brought  blood  upon  his 

spears. 

*  I.  e.,  he  was  the  sustaining  forked 
column  (or  prop)  of  his  country 
against  the  kings  of  Erinn. 

t  i-  e.,  cause. 

X  i.  e.,  much,  many. 

§  i.  e.,  a  wolf. 

II  i.  e.,  a  spear     [so  in  second  copy.] 

i[  i.  e.,  the  Camp  (or  residence)  of  the 
Two  Fields. 

**  i.  e.,  Knight,  or  Champion. 

tt  i-  e.,  King. 

%X  i.  e.,  ubi  Laighes  Rata  Mor. 


Meadhbh, 
daughter 
of  Conan. 
(BC.  1.) 


(23)  Ath  in  Scdil—'"The  Ford  of  the  Champion".    Not  known  to  me. 

(24)  Ma(/h  Maein. — "  The  Plain  of  Maen".  It  happens,  singularly  enough,  that  the  situation 
of  this  ancient  plain  can  still  be  traced  with  sufficient  if  not  perfect  accuracy.  By  an 
Inquisition  taken  at  New  P.oss,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1638,  it  was  found  that  one  William 
Furlonge  had  been  seized  of  the  manor  of  Horetown,  otherwise  Carnrosse,  and  the  castle  and 
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Poem  by 

e 

Meadhbh, 

1. 

(laughter 

u 

of  Conan. 

( 

(B.C.    1.) 

a 

11 

0 

■flA  c1io|"fAiti  "OA  A]\m  A  rin, 
'Oa|\  nuxjAb  nij  w&\\  bo  Lac  ; 
Copu\ni  JaIiavi  Jigtiif  pcVi, 
"bA  ■DijA'pAn  -oic  A]\  in  niAC.      vn. 


He  defended  by  his  arms  his  land, 
When  he  killed  kings  who  were  not 

weak ; 
To  conquer  Gailian'-^')  he  raised  a 

contest ; 
Alas,  that  destruction  has  come  on 

the  son.     [The  son,  etc. 


APPENDIX,  No.  III.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  5,  note  ''q. 

ThreePoems  Three  Poems  hi/X)uht  AC  tiA\j\i^A)\\,  Chief  Poet  of  the  Monarch 
uaLugair;  l^Ae^Aij^e  {loho  fiouTished  A.D.  432),  On  the  triumphs  of 
(A.D.  430.)  8iinA  Ceni^etAC  and  his  son  C'\\^mtA^^r\,  kings  of  Leinster 

(from  the  Book  of  Leinster  [H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.],  fol.  25). 


'Oti'bhnhAch  .h.  Ui^air.    cc. 


DUBHTHACH  THE  SON  OF  LUGAIR 
CECINIT. 


AiTOi'u  1mmA]^bA15  ^M  bAgiiib, 

bACll^A  •pe^'OA, 
■LAbj\Ai'o  bong^ec  ■j\or>iA|\b   Cliob- 

UAC, 

1  CuAim  cenbA. 


It  is  difficult  to  contend  with  Lein- 
stermen, 
In  manly  actions. 
Labhraidh   LoiiiffsecM^^^  it  was  that 
killed  Co'bhthach 
At  Tuaim  Tenha. 


village  and  lands  of  Horetown,  as  ■well  as  many  other  lands  that  -sve  meet  with,  not  set  forth  in 
this  note;  and  also,  of  one  corn  mill,  and  fulling  mill,  called  Fouck's  mill,  and  the  advowson. 
and  right  of  presentation  to  the  church  and  rectory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Marj%  of  Horetown, 
otherwise  Ma/jhmaine.  It  was  found  in  another  Inquisition,  taken  at  Wexford,  the  17th  of 
August,  1641,  that  Mat.  Fitz-Harris.  late  of  Mackinayne,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  and 
Anstace,  his  wife,  had  been  seized,  during  the  term  of  their  lives,  of  the  village  and  lands  of 
Mackinayne.  And  again,  on  the  IGth  of  April,  1641,  in  the  same  place,  it  was  found  that 
Mat.  Fitz-Harris  had  been  seized  in  his  lifetime  of  the  manor  of  Maghmayne,  and  of  the 
village  and  land  of  Maghmayne.  (Horetown,  I  may  state,  is  now,  or  was  lately,  the  seat  of 
William  Goff,  Esq. ;  it  is  situated  on  the  old  road  leading  from  New  Ross  to  Wexford,  and 
about  three  miles  south-west  of  Taghmon.    See  Lewis'  Topographical  Dictionary.) 

(2-5)  Glaissi  Crich4,  literally,  "the  boundary  stream".^This  stream  was  situated  in  the 
count}'  of  luldare,  and  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  an  ancient  territory  which  extended 
from  it  to  a  place  called  Uada,  in  Laighis  (Leix),  in  the  present  Queen's  County.  {Book  of 
Lecain,  fol.  93,  109.) 

(26)  Bernas  {ubi  Laighes  Reta  Mdr). — Bernas  means,  literally,  a  Gap  in  a  Hill.  Laighis 
is  the  present  district  of  Leix,  in  the  Queen's  County;  and  Reta  Mdr,  Great  Reta,  or 
Magh  Reta,  was  the  name  of  an  ancient  plain  in  that  count}'.  The  name  is  still  preserved 
under  the^Anglicized  form  of  '  Morieh',  and  is  a  manor  in  the  barony  of  Portnahinch,  adjoining 
the  great  Heath  of  JIaryborough,  in  the  Queen's  County.  (See  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  A.jr.  3529,  note  9.) 

(27)  Hound. — f'j<  signifies  a  Hound ;  CorJ  (or,  more  properly  Corp)  signifies  Body;  hence, 
Cii-chorp,  Hound's  body.  Corbmac  Mac  Cuilenndin  gives  a  different  meaning  to  Corb:  that 
of  "  corrupt",  or  "  chariot" ;  but  neither  of  those  could  well  be  compounded  with  Cti. 

(28)  Oailian;  an  ancient  name  of  Lemster. 

(29)  Labhraidh  Loingsech. — He  killed  the  monarch  Cohhthach  C'ael,  his  own  grand-uncle, 
A.M.  4658,  and  assumed  the  sovereignty  himself.  Labhraidh  was  born  in  Leinster.  Tuaim 
Tenha,  where  this  occurrence  took  place,  is  the  place  long  known  as  t)inn  Righ.  It  is  situated 
in  the  townland  of  Ballyknockan,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Leithghlinn  Bridge,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  Barrow,  county  of  Carlow. 

(30)  Eochu  Censelach. — His  surname  of  Censelach  (literally  foul-laugh,  according  to  our  old 
etymologists)  was  applied  to  Eochu's  father,  Enna  Censelach,  and  not  to  himself.  His  father 
was  king  of  Leinster ;  and,  to  secure  his  fealty,  the  monarch  Kiall,  when  come  to  the  supreme 
throne  in  a.d.  379,  insisted  on  having  the  young  prince  Eochu  placed  in  his  hands  as  a  hostage. 
The  prince,  howevei",  soon  escaped  to  his  own  country;  and  years  afterwards,  when  Niall 
made  his  last  expedition  to  the  continent,  ho  was  followed  in  disguise  by  this  Eochu,  who 
found  an  opportunity  of  killing  him  with  a  dart,  with  which  he  shot  him,  across  the  river 
Loire,  in  the  year  405. 
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eocti  Ceni"etA6  mAC  Gmhai, 

t)A  ■|\i  yvAclTAcVi, 
Ap    iijeiniLet)     jiAtt     niA|\bA^cA|\ 
niAll 

111  AC   ecllAcll. 

^yc^•o  lliiA'ou  necc  niAc  S^criAi, 

SAe|\  A  bmiAT), 
floniA|\b  &cei\^ce'L  niAC  GojAir), 

A|\"0|\i5  lllumAri. 


^]'c\v  l^eivjuf  niAc  II615  "oi  tttcAib, 

llAiigu-p  hjaIhiaia, 

AltliL  iriAC  1lOf  A  UtIATO, 
■puA1]A  ■OA  t11Al\bA'0. 

tlA  C|\1  lltlA'O-CIII'O  bAt)!  tAgnib, 

lAec'OA  inc^xobAiig, 

11lA|AbfAC  bujATO*  OC«l'  C011A1|\e, 

Ocuf  CoriAbb. 
^c  niAc  CAi|\p|M  cbociAi  be^ent), 

CoriA  CUj\A1tTO, 

Cent)  inbA|\i\fin'o  bencAif  a  tenx> 
X)e  CoiiicubAiiit). 


.1.  piAbtToepj. 


Eochu  Censelach  ('"')  the  son  of  Enna,    ^^p  jjj_ 

Was  a  prosperous  king ;  '- - 

After  [Niall]  having  bound  hostages,  Three  Poems 

he  [Eochu^  killed  Niall  of  Dub/Mach 

The  son  of  Echaidh.  ^^  ^-"'?"\'- ' 

(a.d.  430.) 

And  Nuadhu  Necht,  <^'^  also,  the  son 
of  Setna, 
Noble  his  origin, 
He  killed  Ederscel,  the  son  of  Eo- 
ffkan 
The  high  king  of  Munster. 
And  Ferghus  Mac  Ruigh,  *^2)  also,  of 
the  Ultonians 
Of  the  gallant  deeds, 
It  was  Ailill,  the  son  of  Ros  Ruadh, 

He  found  to  kill  him. 
The  three  Red-heads'^^'  ivere  of  Loin- 
ster, 
A  vahant  cluster : 
They  killed  Lughaidh*  and  Conaire 

And  Conall. 
Ere,  the  son  of  Cairpri,'^^''  famed  king 
of  Eriun, 
With  his  multitude. 
Stoutly  the  Fair-haired  one  cut  his 
head 
Off  Cuchulainn. 

*  i.e.,  [^Lughaidh],  the  redstreaked. 


(SI)  Nuadhu  Necht. — He  was  the  son  of  Setna  Sithbhaic,  king  of  Leinster,  and  slew  the  mo- 
narch Eterscel  at  Ailinn  (near  Kilcullen;  in  the  present  coiuity  of  Kildare),  a.m.  5089,  when 
he  assumed  tlie  monarchy  liimself. 

(32)  Ferghus  Mac  Roigh. — He  was  son  to  Ros  Ruadh,  and  grandson  of  Rudhraidhe,  monarch 
of  Erinn,  who  died  a.m.  4981.  Fergus  was  one  of  the  most  celehrated  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Royal  ISranch  of  Ulster ;  but,  after  the  treacherous  death  of  the  sons  of  Uisneach,  for  whose 
safety  he  was  guarantee,  he  passed  in  disgust  into  Connacht,  where  he  was  well  received  hy 
Queen  Meadhbh  (Meave)  and  her  hushand,  Ailill,  who  was  the  second  son  of  another  Ros 
Ruadh,  the  king  of  Leinster.  He  was  suhsequently  slain,  at  the  request  of  Ailill,  by  Lughaidh, 
that  prince's  brother,  through  jealousy.  Ete  was  called  Ferghus  Mac  Roigh  from  his  mother, 
Roich. 

(33)  Tlie  three  Red-heads. — Although  these  "Red-heads"  are  set  down  here  as  Leinstermen, 
it  is  stated,  in  an  ancient  account  of  the  death  of  Conall  Cernach,  that  they  were  of  the 
Erneans  of  Munster  Lughaidh  Riabh-nderg,  monarch  of  Erinn,  died,  a.m.  5191,  of  grief  for 
the  death  of  his  wife,  Derbhfliorgaill,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Lochlainn  (according  to  the 
Aimals  of  Clonmacnois  and  other  authorities).  I  have  never  read  anywhere  but  here  that  he 
fell  by  "the  three  Red-heads".  Neither  is  it  mentioned  in  the  very  ancient  account  of  the 
death  of  the  monarch  Conairi  M6r  (a  tale  known  as  Bruighen  Da  Derga),  that  he  fell  by  the 
Red-heads,  although  they  are  introduced  into  the  story  as  messengers  of  ill  omen  to  him. 
Conairi  met  his  death  at  the  place  now  called  Bothar  na  Bruighne,  near  Tamhlac.ht  (or  Tal- 
lacht)  in  the  present  county  of  Dublin,  at  the  hands  of  British  and  Irish  outlaws,  a.m.  61G0.  Conall 
Cernach,  one  of  the  celebrated  Knights  of  the  Royal  Branch  of  Ulster,  retired  in  his  advanced 
age  to  the  court  of  Ailill  and  Meadlibh  (Meave),  at  Cruachain.  in  Connacht.  Here  he  wa.s 
well  received,  until  the  queen,  in  a  moment  of  jealousy,  incited  him  to  avenge  her  wrongs  on 
her  husband,  Ailill.  The  old  warrior  threw  a  spear  at  the  king,  which  inflicted  upon  liira  a 
mortal  wound.  Conall  fled  then,  but  was  pursued  by  the  three  "  Red-heads",  who,  at  this 
time,  were  in  the  pay  of  Aillill.  They  soon  overtook  and  beheaded  him,  after  which  they 
carried  his  head  into  West  Munster,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  Curoi  Mac  Dairi,  king  of 
that  country,  who  had  been  shortly  before  slain  by  Cuchulainn  and  tiie  Ulstermen. 

(34)  Ere  the  son  of  Cairpri.—  Cairpri  Niafer  was  king  of  Erinn  for  a  short  time,  at  or 
about  the  Incarnation ;  but  he  is  not  counted  among  the  Monarchs.  It  was  his  son  Ere 
that  beheaded  Cuchulainn  after  the  great  slaughter  of  Muirtheimhni,  and  it  was  in  revenge 
of  this  act  that  his  own  head  was  cut  off  afterwards  by  Conall  Cernach,  as  will  be  seen' in  the 
note  on  Acaill,  near  Tara  [Appendix,  No.  XXVIII.]. 

(35)  The  son  of  Natfraech. — This  was  Aenghus,  the  son  of  Natfraech,  king  of  Munster,  who 
was  the  first  person  baptized  by  St  Patrick  in  that  country.  Eithne  Uathach  ("  the  detestable"), 
daughter  to  the  Crimihan,  king  of  Leinster,  menticnied  in  the  next  stanza,  was  his  wife. 
Tliey  were  both  killed  in  the  battle  of  Cill-Sosad,  or  Cill  Osnadh,  near  Leithghlinn,  in  the  pre- 
sent county  of  Carlow,  a.d.  489.     Of  Degha,  who  slew  the  queen,  we  have  no  farther  account. 
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APP.  III.    Clt*  nivxc  1lA'0|'f\Ai6  Oengui-tn^imAii, 

C01U\  f-AljMlTO 

Three  Poems  1c  So-|~|Mt)  Cheit  bA^f  ACAlb  A  dei1t) 
of  Dubhthach       iA  xXlbll. 

Va  Lug  air ; 

"OoivoctuMyv  AiTO  eiciie  11aua6, 

Ainin  •OA'f\c-|\ebA, 
5l\Ain  congAiixje,  bA  "oo  bAgnib 

Caii\'p^i  niAC  'OegA. 

C^x>  A^\^\^J  niobc  cocac  Oca, 

"bA  \\^  -pACAcTl, 

Co  c|AicAic  cec  ■oo|\|\AC  iri6c 

Cl\1TnuA11    CAUAC. 


tnA]\l\A  1lAT)]\At3, 

1^6  AiToib  cen-omib'lA'o 
riA  ]\i5  ixajIaii. 


Even  the  son  of  Natfraech,^^'')  Oenghus 
of  Munster, 
With  his  forces, 
At  Sossad-Chell,  he  left  his  head 

With  A  mil. 
There  fell  there  Eltline  Uathach, 

A  name  beyond  tribes, 
(A  barbarous  deed !)    Of  the  Leln- 
sterraeu 
[Was]  Cairpri,  son  of  Degha. 
Even  AililH^'^i  Molt,  till  the  battle  of 
Ocha, 
Was  a  prosperous  king ; 
With  thirty  hundred,  he  was  hurled 
to  death 
By  Crimthan  of  battles. 
There  fell  there  the  nobles  of  Erinn, 

As  was  foretold  ;<^'' 
That  was   their   fate,  without    dis- 
grace, 
The  kings  most  noble. 

It  is  difficult  [etc.]. 


II. 


n. 


iTDem  "OubcliAcli  ceicimc. 


IDEM  DUBTHACH  CECINIT. 


C]MmcAii     cboc]\i     coiciT)    hei\eiiTi 

heccA|\  ebjjA,* 
t)]\uniiie  T30|\  iiiibib  inobcA, 

'b]\ui'oni  bei\5A. 


tD|MACA|\  i:ii\en  ua  'biAe'iVMb  'be6bAi5 

nilC  pACAC, 

1ii  bA)\  ^Ai\bi\unnib  liil^ixeg  iiib)\A- 

CAC, 
1n  fCAb  fCIACAC. 

1n  fceb  ■pcAibi'o  bAii\t>  bAitig  bATibA 

■pAn  liibic  riib]\i5Ac, 
1n  b]\e-p  bec|\Ac,  in  b|\e6  bAgAc, 

1n  jLeo  jniiiiAC. 

1n  jntUT  AbAint)  Af  bAgnecAib 

bip  be]\5ni6ip, 
1n  viAb  -iroixcAib,  AiAcec  pnc6i|\, 

1ii  I'biAb  ■oe^Ajoijx. 


(.1.  be]\eiTo). 


Crimthan,  the  famous  king  of  [the] 
province  of  Erinn, 
The  Hector  of  Elgga  ;* 
The  topping  chief  of  a  thousand  lau- 
dations. 
Of  bristling  mansions ; 
A  righteous  word,  the  grandson  of 
Sresal  Beolach, 
Son  of  Fiacha; 
The  vigilant  chief  on  the  border  of 
Bregia ; 
The  shielded  hero. 
The  fame  which  is  proclaimed  by  the 
boastful  bards  of  Banba 
Throughout  the  great  world ; 
The  puissant  king,  the  battle-torch ; 

The  [man  of]  deedful  conflicts. 
The  splendid  countenance  above  the 
Leinstermen 
Of  the  broad-bordered  Liffey ; 
The  munificent  prevailer  in  every  fair 
succour ; 
The  mountain  of  red  gold. 

*  {i.e.,  Erinn). 


(36)  AiUU  Molt.—  AiliU  (or  OiUolT)  MoU  was  son  to  the  celehrated  Kins  Daihi,  and  succeeded 
King  Laeg/iair4  in  the  monarchy  in  A.i).  458.  He  wiis  killed  in  the  battle  of  Ocha  (qu.,  Ochain, 
near  Tara?),  a.d.  478.  Crimhtliann.  the  son  of  Eitna  Censelach,  king  of  Leinster,  for  whom 
this  poem  was  written,  took  part  in  this  battle  against  the  m.onarch  ;  but  this  is  the  only  place 
in  which  I  have  found  it  stated  that  the  monarch  fell  by  him,  except  in  a  marginal  note  on 
O'Buinn's  poem  on  the  Triumphs  of  tlie  Kings  of  Leinster,  (at  folio  24  of  the  Book  of 
Leinster.)     [See  0' Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  478.] 

(37)  As  was  foretold. — See  stanza  22  of  the  next  poem,  -where  it  is  stated  that  St.  Patrick 
foretold  this  victory  for  Crimhthan  four  years  previously. 
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1n  •ooi'f  Tiicnef  'Oi\on5A  TDotmiAiTo, 

In  iriAnDin  y:o]\  tlli'oi,  niUAit)  -nii^'^vec 
1n  riAToni  nAci\Ac. 

1n  ne-pc  iu\nci\eiTo,  ha  CAemnACAi|\ 

clot)  riA  COIXAT), 

C|\viAit)    A'oefco'L,    C]MnicAn     com- 

buAIT), 
l^'CO  COfCOTA. 

Cac  riA  SAmAi^>e  a)\  SAitiAm, 

■Oa  cue  ni  mATDiTi  ac  TIaic  D^efAiL, 
Ay\  IIIA15  niopfAi-o. 


The  tree  which  wards  theDomnann^''' 
multitudes 
Off  the  death-battle  plain ; 
The  defeat  of  Meath,  mad,  terrified ; 

The  serpent's  knot. 
The  intolerable  strength  that  cannot 
be 
Subdued  or  checked ; 
Hard  his  battle,  Crimthan  with  vic- 
tory 
And  with  trophies. 
The  battle  of  the  Samair,<-^^^  at  Sam- 
haln, 
It  was  lie  that  sustained, 
When    he   gave   the    overthrow   at 
Edith-Bresail,'*"^ 
Upon  Magh  MossaidS*^^ 


AFP.  III. 

Three  Poems 
of  Diibhlhach 
Ua  I.iiriair ; 

(A.D.  4ao.) 


(38)  The  Domnann  rmiUUudes.  These  were  the  men  of  Meath,  poetically  styled  here  the 
Domnann  multitudes,  from  Inbhsr  Domnainn,  now  the  river  and  bay  of  Malahide,  in  the 
comity  of  Dublin,  so  called  from  a  party  of  tlie  Fir-hholg,  the  Domnann  section  of  them, 
under  their  leader  Sengand,  having  landed  there.  This/«6/ier  Domnainn  is  mentioned  in  the 
Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  where  it  is  stated  that  he  sailed  from  Inbher  Dea  (now  Wick- 
low)  to  Inbher  Domnainn,  and  from  that  to  Jnis  Patra'ic  (the  island  of  Holme  Patrick),  and 
so  on  to  Ulster.  Other  evidences  could  be  adduced  in  support  of  tliis  identification.  Indeed 
a  singular  evidence  of  it  remains  on  the  spot  itself;  for,  even  to  this  day,  the  current  and 
eddy  below  the  present  bridge  is  by  the  inhabitants  called  "Moll  Downey",  which  cannot 
possibly  be  anything  else  than  a  corruption  of  Maeil  Domnainn,  Maeil  being  an  ancient 
name  on  the  east  coast  of  Erinn  for  an  eddying  or  whirling  current. 

(39)  Samhair. — This  is  the  river  now  corruptly  called  the  Camhair,  and,  therefore,  trans- 
lated into  tlie  "Slorning  Star".  It  rises  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  chain  of  the  Gailti, 
or  Galtee,  Mountains;  runs  through  the  town  of  Bruff ;  and  passes  into  the  Maigue  a  little 
below  Bruree  in  the  county  Limerick. 

(40)  Rdilh  Breasail.— It  was  at  lidith  Breasail  that  the  great  convention  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  Ireland  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  illustrious  Muircheartach  0  Brien,  king 
of  Munster  (and  indeed  of  all  Ireland),  in  the  year  1110.  The  situation  of  the  place  has  not,  I 
believe,  been  known  or  identified  in  modern  times.  Finding  it  set  down  in  this  poem,  as  in 
the  route  of  the  valiant  Crimthann,  and  in  connection  with  the  <S'i!«;'  (the  river  Suir),  and 
In  Magh  Mossaid,  leaves,  I  think,  no  further  doubt  of  the  district  and  province  in  which  it  was 
situated.  Magh  Mossaid  itself  has  not  been,  I  tliink.  Identified  by  any  writer  of  modern  times ; 
indeed  I  have  never  seen  the  name  of  this  place  in  print  at  all,  noi'  have  I  met  with  any  one 
that  ever  heard  of  it  before.  I  have,  however,  myself  been  fortunate  enougli  to  meet  with 
two  more  references  to  Magh  A[ossaid  besides  the  reference  in  the  poem,  and  these  are  of  so 
clear  a  character  as  to  leave  no  uncertainty  whatever  of  tlie  actual  situation  of  this  plain. 

There  is  a  very  old  story  preserved  in  our  ancient  manuscripts,  which  gives  an  account  of 
the  first  discovery,  in  the  forest,  of  the  place  in  which  now  stands  the  celebrated  city  of 
Cashel  of  the  Kings.  The  discovery  was  made  by  two  swineherds,  one  belonging  to  the  king 
of  EM  and  the  otlier  to  the  king  of  Muscraight,  both  territories  lying  to  the  north  of  Cashel. 
When  Core,  son  of  Lughaidh,  king  of  Munster,  wliose  residence  was  situated  farther  to  the  south, 
heard  of  the  discovery  of  this  subsequently  celebrated  spot,  he  took  immediate  possession  of  it, 
and  forthwith  built  a  palace  there,  with  the  intention  of  making  it  his  future  residence. 
Conall,  the  kins  of  EM,  having  heard  of  this,  was  much  angered.  "And  then  Conall,  king 
of  EiU,  said:  'Why  is  it  that  he  has  taken  possession  tliere?  for  the  place  which  he  has  taken 
is  ours'.  And  he  ordered  his  people  to  go  past  Magh  Mossaid  .southwards  to  Aircetal  that 
night.  And  certain  news  readied  them  there  next  morning,  namely,  that  a  great  feast  had 
been  prepared  by  Core,  son  of  Lughaidh,  in  Caisel".  And  when  Conall  heard  this,  he 
countermanded  the  march,  and  went  himself  forward  in  a  spirit  of  amity  to  honoiu-  th* 
housewarming  of  his  friend  by  liis  presence  (H.  3.  17.,  T.C.D.,  fol.  675). 

There  is  some  reason  to  think,  from  passages  in  the  Irish  Life  of  St.  Moehaemhdg  (or  Pul- 
cherius),  that  the  king  of  EiU's  palace  was  situated  somewhere  near  the  ancient  clmrch  of 
Liath  Mdr  I/ochaemhdg,  now  called  Leamokevoge,  in  the  parish  of  Two-Mile  Burris,  barony 
of  Eliogarty  {EM  Ui Fhogartaigh),  and  county  of  Tipperary.  This  valuable  Life,  however,  con- 
tains anotlier  reference  to  Magh  Mossaid,  which  will  enable  us  to  fix  its  soutliern  boundary 
witli  precision.  At  the  time  tliat  St.  Mochaemhdg  settled  at  Liath  Mdr,  FaiWhe  Flann 
(who  reigned  a.d.  622 — 633)  was  king  of  Munster,  and  residing  at  Cashel  of  the  Kings. 
The  king  took  a  fancy  to  a  meadow  belonging  to  the  saint,  and  had  his  hor.se3  ttirned 
into  it  to  graze.  St.  Mochaemhdg  having  heard  of  this  act,  went  and  had  the  horses 
turned  out  of  the  meadow.  When  the  king  heard  of  this,  he  was  very  angry,  and  ha 
commanded  soldiers  to  arrest  the  king  of  EiU  and  his  children,  and  to  kill  them  if 
they  would  not  expel  the  saint  out  of  that  land.  The  saint  gained  intelligence  of  this, 
and  he  went  straight  to  Cashel,  where  the  king  was.  After  some  sharp  conduct  on 
both    sides,   the   parties   made   peace,   and    the  saint  returned   quietly   to  his  church. 
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APP.  III.    f^AC  OntiAi  Cen'Oi'eVAig,  comVAiti, 

Conx)  ■FonT)  -pine, 

Three  Poems  "bAfpL  Snil-|\  -0'^]\  jttiri  Ag^XAlje, 
of  UubhthacU        gec  "OVU-l  S150. 


Ua  LiKjair 
(A.u.  4J0.) 


Coi'riAmAi'o  1i©|\ciTO  iiile, 

GccAc  A\-\e, 
Acce^^f  niiT)Ac  IllAije  ^Tine 

Sec  Cff  in  Age. 

■moiAfrn'o  mei'iiec,  ociif  niAfceii, 
octiy  niiijiiA, 

nici\A1'0  CO  \)\\i.t  lUMI'OCIMIA 
Ac  At  inic  tuplA. 


The  son  of  perfect  Enna  Cendseluch, 

Head  of  an  original  family ; 
The  Siiiir^'''^'  flowed  over  the  knees  of 
his  horses 

Passing  by  Diin-Si(/heJ*^> 
The  conqueror  of  Erinn  all; 

The  victor  of  [Cnnc]  Ane ;'■**) 
The  hero  of  Magh  Fhie'^^>  was  seen 

Passing  oxcv  Ess-Maighe.^'^^> 

The  great  fair-man  of  Mesnech,  '"> 
and  of  Hasten,  (■'^J 

And  of  Mughna ; 
For  ever  shall  live,  what  he  did 

At  Ath-Mic  Lughna.'*^) 


Some  nights  after  this  the  liing  had  a  vision.  A  comely  Old  Man,  with  a  beaming  counte- 
nance, came  to  him,  and  taking  liim  by  the  hand,  led  him  from  his  chamber  to  the  battlement 
of  the  walls  of  C'ashel  on  the  south  side,  from  which  he  saw  the  whole  of  Marjli  Feimhen  full 
of  a  host  of  white  saints  in  flowery  forms.  Tlie  king  asked  the  Old  Man  what  noble  host 
they  were.  The  Old  Man  answered,  that  they  were  St.  Patrick  and  the  saints  of  Erinn,  who 
had  como  to  the  relief  of  St.  Afochaem/itig;  and  lie  further  told  the  king,  that  if  he  did  not 
make  terms  with  the  saint,  he  would  soon  die.  The  king  slept  then,  ami  he  saw  again  that 
the  Old  Man  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  to  the  battlement  on  the  north  side,  and  he 
showed  him  a  vision  similar  to  the  first,  namely,  Miu/h  Afossaid,  filled  with  a  flowery  host,  all 
clothed  in  briglit  white  garments.  And  it  appeared  to  the  king  that  they  stopped  at  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  two  bordering  territories,  namely,  between  Miu/h  Feiuliin  and'Afagh 
Mossaid.  These  were  St,  Briijid  of  Kildare,  and  St.  Iti  of  Cluain  Credhail  (now  Killeedy,  in 
the  county  of  Limerick),  accompanied  by  all  the  holy  virgins  of  Erinn,  who  had  come  to  the 
relief  of  St.  Mochacmlidf),  who  was  tlie  nephew  and  i)upil  of  St.  Iti. 

I  need  not  say  more  now  than  that  ^fa(Jh  Mossaid,  at  least  its  southern  part,  must  have 
been  that  part  of  the  present  barony  of  Eliogarty  which  adjoins  the  northern  bcnindary  of 
the  ancient  C'orca  Eathrach,  now  the  barony  of  Middle  Third,  in  which  the  city  of  Cashel  Is 
Bituatcd. 

0(  lidith  Breasail,  which,  according  to  our  poem,  was  situated  in  the  plain  of  Mcsad,  I  can 
give  no  farther  account.  Even  our  profound  ecclesiastical  historian,  iJr.  Lanigan,  had  no 
conception  of  the  situation  of  lUntli  /irensail,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  passage: 
"Our  writers  do  not  tell  us  where  llnl/i  Breasail  was  situated,  but,  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
the  name,  I  should  think  it  was  in  the  district  anciently  Ily-Bresail,  now  Clanbrassil,  in  the 
county  of  Armagh;  or  in  the  other  lly  Bresail,  that  formed  part  of  Ily-Falgia  \_Ui  Failghi] 
(tiie  ancient  Oll'aly)  in  Lcinster" — Lanigan's  "Irish  Ecclesiastical  History",  vol.  iv.,  p.  37. 

(41)  Magh  Mossaid.—  See  last  note  (40),  on  liaith  Breasail. 

(4'2)  Stair. — The  river  Suir. 

(43)  Dim  /Sff/Zic— Not  known  to  me;  but  it  must  have  been  situated  to  the  west  of  the 
river  Suir,  and  in  the  direction  of  Cnoc  Aine  (now  called  Knockany),  county  Limerick. 

^44)  .'line.  —  Cttoc  Aini,  now  Knockany,  near  lirutt',  in  the  county  Limerick. 

rtD)  Ulagh  Fini. — Tlie  Plain  of  /'Y/t*',  probably  some  place  in  Lcinster,  but  unknown  to  me. 

(40)  Fss  Maighe.— 'that  is,  tlie  cataract  of  the  Maigli,  now  the  waterfall  of  Vathair  Essa 
(Caheras.s),  tlie  noble  seat  of  Sir  David  Hoche,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

(47)  Mesnech. — This  must  have  been  the  name  of  a  place  bordering  on  the  north  side  of  the 
territory  which  the  poet  received  in  reward  of  the  poem.     (See  below,  note  0!».) 

(4H)  i1/a.s<e»— genitive  of  Maistin. — This  was  the  well-known  MiUlach  Maisten  (Mullagh- 
niast),  in  the  county  of  Kildare. 

(49)  Ath  Mic  Lughna. — The  Ford  of  the  son  of  LiighiM.  Of  this  son  of  Lughna  I  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  any  account,  and  it  is  only  by  an  inference  (amounting,  however,  to  certainty) 
that  1  have  been  able  to  fix  tlie  locality  in  which  the  Ford  was  situated.  The  Book  of  Lcin- 
ster in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  MS.  clas.sed  Harleian,  5'280,  in  the  British 
Museum,  both  contain  an  ancient  tale,  entitled  ficil  MuiccA  Mic  Ddtlio,  or  the  Story  of  the 
Pig  of  Datho's  Son.  The  true  name  of  7l/(tc  DdIM  was  Mesroeda,  and  he  was  called  Mac 
Ddtlid,  [dd  t/ui]  or  the  son  of  the  two  silent  persons,  because  his  fatlier  and  mother  were  deaf 
and  dumb.  Afac  Ddthii  was  king  of  Lcinster,  and  brother  to  ifesgcdhra,  king  of  Lcinster,  the 
same  with  whose  brain  formed  into  a  dried  ball  Concobhar  Mac,  Nessa,  the  king  of  Ulster, 
was  struck  in  tlie  head  by  (Jeal,  the  son  of  Magach,  of  Connacht.  [See  Appendix,  No.  CLVL] 
Mac  DAthd  reared  a  famous  hound,  whose  fame  spread  all  over  Erinn  ;  and  messengers  came 
to  him  from  AiiiU  and  Mead)iOh,  the  king  and  queen  of  Connacht,  begging  a  present  of  this 
hound  from  him.  Other  messengers  arrived  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  errand  from 
Concobhar  Mac  A'c.ssa,  king  of  Ulster.  Mac  Itdlhd  saw  in  this  coincidence  a  chance  of  drawing 
the  two  northern  provinces  into  a  battle,  or  perliaps  a  war,  which  would  weaken  the  powei 
of  both  ;  for  tlio  weakness  of  the  restless  northerns  was  the  strength  of  the  southerns.  Mae 
DAthd  told  the  messengers  of  the  two  kings  respectively  that  he  had  already  promised  the 
hound  to  the  master  of  the  other,  and  that  he  saw  no  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty 
but  by  both  kings,  with  their  nobles  and  choicest  warr'ors,  coming  to  his  court  at  an  ap- 
pointed time,  to  partake  of  a  feast  which  he  intended  to  prepare  for  them,  and  where  he 
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Ace  tnunci^x  iiimi  moiii'Du'Leni, 


1]-e  Ci\imco>iTO  ciimef  <\^\CAd, 

Co  ■p>.\c  iruilec, 
1|'6  oeiTJre|\  ifV^M^  'oo  fit, 

jAe'oel  njuinec. 

C6rv\ib  |MU\r1iAi\, 
ftocjAOkiT)  c]Aic.\  ciemiiA  Abi\AC«.\]A, 
1Tlex)b<i  C]\UACAn. 


1fe  ]\oc|\eiui  •oo  pAr]\Aic, 

Ceil  •OlIjA  ITollJIT), 

Tlo]-  jAb  •oA1111lCv\]^^5,1c  CA1T)  (!!;]\et)Ait, 
Oc  Hdic  bitig. 


APP.  III. 


(A.D.  430.) 


The  Leinstermen  around  Crimthan 

sou  of  Eiina, 

Strong  and  valiant,  Three  Poems 

Except  the  hosts  of  Heaven  with  their  oi  Duihthach 

Creator,  I'aLugair; 

There  is  none  to  equal. 
It  is  Crimthan  that  excels  every  one 

In  the  bloody  cause ; 
He  is  the  one  man,  the  best  of  the 
seed 
Of  the  wounding  Gaedhils. 
It  is  Crimthan  that  excels  every  one 

In  hundreds  of  expeditions ; 
He  has  tortured   the  lands   of    his 
cousin's  allies, 
[That]    of   Medhbh    [j\Ieave]  of 
Cruachain.^^'^) 
It  is  he  that  beheved  Patrick  (*'^ 

Without  hard  conditions; 
He  received  liim  as  a  chaste    holy 
so\d"s  friend, 
At  Raith  BilighS^^-') 


might  probably  so  arrange  between  them  as  to  extricate  himself  from  his  difficulty.  The 
appointed  time  came,  and  the  northern  kings,  with  a  selection  of  their  nobles  and  champions, 
arrived  in  due  time  at  J/ac  Ddt/id'f  court,  which  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  southern 
extremitj-  of  the  present  county  of  Carlow  (Ceatharliith).  The  generous  host  had  killed  for 
the  occasion  his  famous  pig  (for  .some  account  of  which  see  Battle  oi  Magh  Lina,  published 
by  the  Celtic  Society,  page  14,  note  n).  The  company  having  sat  down  to  the  feast,  a  diffi- 
culty arose  as  to  which  of  the  northern  provinces  should  have  the  cutting  up  and  distribution 
of  the  great  pig.  After  a  sharp  contest,  in  a  comparison  of  the  relative  militar)'  merits  of  the 
two  provinces,  carried  on  chiefly  by  Ceat  Mac  Jfagnch  of  Connacht,  and  Conall  Cearnach,  the 
famous  Ulster  champion,  the  cutting  was  conceded  to  the  latter.  Conall  sat  at  the  pig's  tail, 
and  distributed  it  liberally  to  his  o^vn  countrymen ;  but  when  he  thought  at  last  of  his  neigh- 
bours of  Connacht.  he  found  that  he  had  nothing  remaining  but  the  pig's  two  foie  legs,  and 
these  he  threw  to  them  disdainfully,  and  with  a  sneer  which  hinted  that  they  were  emblem- 
atic of  the  speed  with  which  the  Connachtmen  fled  before  the  Ulstermen.  A  fierce  conflict 
ensued,  blood  was  spilled  in  abundance,  and  the  Connachtmen  retreated  northwards.  The 
hovmd,  which  had  been  let  loose  by  J/ac  I)dth6.  joined  the  Ulstermen,  and,  coming  up  to  the 
chariot  in  which  AiUU  and  ifeadlibh  were  on  their  retreat,  sprang  upon  it :  the  charioteer 
struck  it  in  the  neck  with  his  sword,  so  that  the  head  fell  into  the  chariot,  and  the  body  to 
the  ground.  The  hounds  name  was  ^i76/(i;',  and  it  was  believed  that  it  was  from  it  that  Magh 
Ailbhi  (Ailbhe's  plain)  where  it  was  killed,  derived  its  name.  This  plain  is  believed  to  have 
been  on  the  borders  of  the  present  counties  of  Carlow  and  Kildare,  but  within  the  border  of 
the  latter,  and  a  short  distance  north  of  the  present  town  of  Carlow.  Tlie  king  and  queen 
pursued  their  course  northwards  still,  to  Belach  Mughna  of  old  Roirinn  (now  Ballaghmoon,  in 
the  county  of  Kildare,  where  Cormac  Mac  Cuilenndin,  King  and  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  was 
killed  in  a.d.  903),  over  Allt  Midhbhinni  (a  locality  not  now  known),  to  Maistin  (now  the  cele- 
brated Mullach  Maisten,  or  ilullemast,  in  the  county  of  Kildare),  past  Druim  Criaigh  (called 
cm  Dara,  Kildare,  atithis  day),  past  Edith  Imgliain  (HathanganJ,  to  Fidh  n-GaibhU  (the 
wood  of  the  Gahhal,  or  fork  of  the  two  rivers,  which  met  near  Clonsost,  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  ancient  Vi  Failghe  or  Offaly,  and  of  the  present  Kings  County,  north-west  of  Rath- 
angan) ;  to  Ath  Mic  Lugbna  (the  Ford  of  the  Son  of  Lughna) ;  this  ford  must  have  been  upon 
the  north-east  branch  of  the  Gabhat) ;  past  Druim  da  Mhaighe  (the  Hill  of  the  Two  Plains), 
now  Drumcaw,  in  the  parish  of  Ballynakill,  barony  of  Coolestown,  in  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  King's  County  [see  O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  a.d.  1.5oCI,  p.  1.543,  note  m.J; 
over  Droichet  Chairpri. — (Carpri's  Bridge :  not  kno^^•Tl  to  me,  but  probably  it  was  the  same  as 
Tochur  Chairpri,  [Carpri's  Causeway],  a  place  lying  south  of  Clonard.  [Chiain  Iraird.']  along 
which  the  boundary  line  of  Meath  and  Lcinster  passed  to  Geisill,  near  TuUamore,  in  the  King's 
County. — [See  Keting  in  the  divisions  and  boundaries  of  the  five  provinces  of  Erinn.]— Carpri's 
Bridge  was  over  the  Boyne,  in  the  present  barony  of  Carbury,  in  the  northern  corner  of  the 
county  of  Kildare);  to  Ath  Chinn  Chon  (the  ford  of  the  hound's  head).  In  fera  Bile  (now 
barony  of  Farbill,  in  Westmeath).  It  was  liere  he  (the  charioteer)  cast  the  hound's  head 
out  of  the  chariot.  And  hence  the  name  of  this  Ath  Chinn  Chon,  or  the  ford  of  the  hound's 
head,  now  very  probably  Kinnegad. 

I  have  designedly  followed  the  chariot  of  king  Ailill  and  Queen  Meadhbh  thus  far,  to  the  end, 
that  the  authority  of  so  ancient  a  tract  as  the  story  of  Mac  Ddthd's  Pig  should  bear  evidence 
to  the  antiquity  of  the  above  several  topographical  names,  as  well  as  to  the  accuracy  with 
which  they  have  been  identified  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  in  his  learned  notes  to  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters. 

(50)  Medhbh  of  Cruachain.~T[us  was  the  Meadhbh  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note.    Her 
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APP.  III. 

Three  Poems 
of  Bubhtliach 
Ua  Lugair ; 
(A.D.  430.) 


Afv  1110111  colli, 
-A|\  tiiuIIac  X>At\, 
1ffo|\  Cli|\ii-nc<Mi'o.    C. 

"OwbcliAc  niij^p  tllAC  'OO  lujAIT), 

lAITDec  lAncpAic, 
nie  -puc  iiiiiib]^eic  ecij\  1oe5Ai|\e 

Ociif  Pac|\aic.* 

ITte  -pof^^Aific  if^of|ro]\5Ai11, 

■JTac  cen  ■oib'oii'o, 
tile  1M.1C  mnecA'o  nAf'Ai\5U'o  "oo, 

Ocwy  •oilgu'o. 


lemfA  ceciiA  bAclAf  '01i;\ca6, 

^X  c|\oi^  cloce, 
\^ye  TI10  cmiuAc  |VAboi  im  Cli^MtncAii 

1CAc  Oce. 


nio  1{i-pec  u\i|Mi,  mo  fciAc  tiniA, 

niocne^  mo  cAyvAc, 
'bA)\occAlc  ^rein,  -pe^A,  riA  iiAi^e6, 

1ffeT>  ■t\onAnAcc. 

T>u|\f  An  -plAiu  paI  ^o)\'pA  ixoemiT), 

lieim  AcconiiA]\c, 
.<\i1i11 111  olc  unci  fA-p-pnimmAiAC, 

bA  p'l  ConriAcu. 


Secc  cev  "oec  cenefbATO  rtoenfijA, 

n'i]\Aii  -poenjo, 
llomA^Ab  CiMmcliAiTO  icac  Oce, 

Sin  -pn  oenlo. 


The  blessing  which  he   gave  never 
decays, 
Upon  beautiful  iHe?Z,(") 
Upon  Dathi's  head/^*> 

And  upon  Crimthann. 
Diththadi  am  I,  son  to  Lugaid,  [sic] 

Poetic,  fully  subtle ; 
It  was   I  that   gave  the  judgment 
between  Laeghaire 
And  Patrick.* 
It  was  I  that  examined  and  that  sen- 
tenced— 
A  cause  without  extinction ; — 
It  was  I  that  gave  him  revenge  for 
his  violation, 
And  forgiveness. 
It  was  by  me  an  oratory  was  first 
built, 
And  a  stone  cross ; 
It  was  my  cloak  that  was  upon  Crim- 
thann, 
In  the  battle  of  OcheS^^^ 
My  lorica  of  iron,  my  shield  of  bronze, 

My  side,  my  friend, — 
He  admitted  himself,   the  chief  of 
the  chiefs, 
That 't  was  it  that  saved  him. 
Pity  the  munificent  king  who  was 
defeated, 
"Whose  career  I  witnessed ; 
Ailill  Molt,^^'^>  the  man  who  was  sub- 
dued, 
Was  the  king  of  Connacht. 
Seventeen  hundred,  without  the  want 
of  one  man, 
It  is  no  sweeping  falsehood, 
Crimthann  killed    in  the   battle  of 
Oche, — 
That  number  in  the  one  day. 

*  A\i  niiA'OAic  n-oeps  mAC  lleill  |\omAiAb  OT)^An  a^aa  Pac]aaic  imicat)  in 
mb|\ec1i-reo  .1.  a  mApDAT)  ocii-i"  nem  -oo  iAi\rAin.  [It  was  upon  Nuadat 
Derg,  tlie  son  of  JViall  [and  brother  of  Laeghuire'],  who  killed  Patrick's 
charioteer,  this  judgment  was  given  ;  i.e.,  to  kill  him,  and  give  him  Heaven 
afterwards.] 

consort,  A'diU,  was  son  to  Ross  Jiiiadh,  the  king  of  Leinster,  and  consequently  a  far  back  rela- 
tive of  CrimtJiann. 

(51)  It  is  he  that  Relieved  Patrick.~\t  was  Patrick  himself  that  baptized  Crimtliann,  ac- 
cording to  the  Tripartite  Life  ;  but  my  copy  of  that  important  tract  gives  no  farther  detail. 

(52)  Kdith  Biligh.— This  is  the  well-known  Ravilly  in  the  present  county  of  Carlow. 

(53)  Mell. —She  was  the  wife  of  Crimthann  and  daugliter  of  Brnbrann,  king  of  tlie  Deisi, 
(now  the  Decies  in  the  county  of  Waterford).    See  Book  of  Lecain,  fol.  101,  b.b. 

(54)  Upon  Dathi's  Head. — This  Datlii,  who  received  (he  special  benediction  of  St.  Patrick 
on  his  head,  and  we  may  presume  baptism  at  the  same  time,  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  the 
O'Riain  family,  of  Ui  Brdna  (now  Idroue,  county  of  Carlow),  and  of  the  O'CuHeamhain 
family  of  the  ancient  district  of  Sil  Mella  (tliat  is,  of  the  descendants  of  Queen  Mell,  to  dis 
tinguish  th'^m  from  Crimthann's  sons  by  other  wives),  of  whom  the  brave  Colonel  Richard 
0' Cuileamhain,  or  Cullen,  Lieutenant-General  of  the  "Catholic  Army"  of  Leinster  in  1643, 
was  descended,  as  well  as  the  present  worthy  Comarba  of  St.  Lorcdn  O'Tuathail,  the  learned 
and  Most  Rev.  Paul  0' Cuileamhain,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

(55)  Oche,  or  Ocha. — This  battle  was  fought  a.d.  478,  and  although  Ocha,  where  it  was 
fought,  somewhere  near  Tara,  was  the  spot  (Ochain)  in  which,  I  believe.  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hos- 
tages was  buried,  it  is  remarkable  that  all  remembrance  of  its  precise  situation  should  be  lost 
in  modern  times,  although  it  (^Ochain,  or  Ochun)  is  mei.tioned  in  the  TAin  Bo  Chuai/gni  a» 
situated  between  the  river  Bubh  and  Slane,  on  the  North  of  the  Boyne. 
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cIlAITO 

11^6  'po-t"bi\i't"i:e'o. 


C|\ini- 


A|\  tlib  neitt  bc\  5Ai|Mn  jAn  cAii\e, 
•AininAi'6iTi  ti"Li. 


■OobyMf  CjMmcliAri'o  cec^M  caca 

■JTa'do  T)  ebb  Aim, 
lA|\-t:eifpi\i  llleibbmmgibnimgyMTi'o, 

I115111  e|\nbl^A1n'D. 

A'obAic  -oAini^A  ec  niAbb  monjAi 

TlACfAlg  I'lbniT), 
A|\'OOinCAbLA  IIIAbbi  |V01TlcbAfll1A, 

1]'l\oiiicniiu'D. 


Co|\Aib  ^om  co'oei]\et)  •ooniAiri, 

"Oil A]'  1110  "ouAne, 
Co]Aop  ec  bAf  cAbAtn  cii\e, 

aLax)  {iAiie. 

Vuib  cjM^i'obA  A-i\Af'ecnAi5, 

CpeclinAij  uotjiiiAibb, 
COUClUMU*  111  coiToniAec  jMfroni- 
cini, 

■poHmAeb,  ■pori'ontiirii.t 
Aei\bi.ibb  oc  "bAHA  b|vecct\UAix), 

llA  IiaLt)  IIAI^A'D'Oe, 

CetTo  AC]\ecnniiiMi,  a  ceiTO 
A  c|\ecnnii|\ri  ha  -pAiixge. 

■pirirA|\  bib  tecec  11A  C]\ice, 

■poiXfAHjebAm, 
O  5bAif  inA-|-cAib  ^ii'n'OAbAni 

Co  lllAg  Se^xAt). 


SecA  rAi^  riA  I'Aig  tTlei-pied, 
Co  [mi.ii|\  inibAc  ?], 

Ap  i:0T3e^~|'  1  C|\ei"p  cpeobbA 
Co  hefY  nT5immA. 

*  riomen  boci. 

t  •nomitiA  boco|\uni. 


Four  years  before  that  battle,  ^pp,  ni. 

Without  any  default, 

Patrick  prophesied  for  Crimthann        xiiree  Poems 

That  it  was  he  that  would  break  oiDubiitkach 

[gain]  it.  UaLugair; 


(A.L>.  430.) 


Enna  broke  [gained]  twelve  prime 
battles. 
In  which  blood  was  shed, 
Upon  the  Uihli  Neill ;  ^'^^^  it  was  a 
distinction  without  a  reproach, 
Was  the  whole  defeat. 
Crimthann  broke  four  battles, 

Twice,  I  assert. 
After    espousing    Mell,  ^^^^   smooth- 
white,  soft -pleasant, 
The  daughter  of  Embrann. 
He  bestowed  upon  me  a  slow  hairy 
steed, 
Which  seeks  not  to  stale, 
Because  I  was  deprived  of  the  other 
on  which  I  had  been  set. 
And  which  to  me  had  been  ap- 
pointed. 
That  it  may  be  under  me  to  the  end 
of  the  world, 
The  reward  of  my  f)oem. 
That  it  is  a  liorse  of  land  and  country, 

Speckled,  green. 
There  are  three  humps  upon  his  body, 

Sea-bound,  slow-waved ; 
ToRCHAiR,  <^*3J  it  is  not  a  soft  wave 
that  threatens  it, 

FORMAEL,'^'''^^  FoRDRUIM.f^^) 

His  tail  is  at  Bana,(^^)  the  red-mixed, 

Agamst  a  high  cliff; 
Stiff  his  noisy  wave,  his  head 

In  the  noisy  wave  of  the  sea.(**) 

Would  you  know  the  breadth  of  the 
land 
Upon  which  we  shall  settle. 
From  Glais-in-ascail,'  '■'^^  with  which 
we  meet,  [mere] 
To  Magh  Serad.(^9) 
Pass  it  eastwards,  seek  not  Meis- 

NECH,'*9J 

To  [the  fishy  sea?] 
From  it  southwards  by  rapid  motion. 
To  the  cataract  of  Dimma.''^) 

(Nomen  loci.) 
(Nomina  locorum. 


(J>S)  AiUUMolt  (or  OiUoU  Mol().~K&  was  the  son  of  the  famous  king  Dathi,  and  succeeded 
his  relative  Laeghaire,th.(i  son  of  Niall,  In  the  monarchy,  in  a.d.  458. 

(57)  Uibh  Neill.— These  were  the  men  of  Ulster  and  Meath,  descendants  of  Nlall  of  the  Nine 
Hostages. 

(58)  Men,  dauglder  of  Ernhrann. — See  note  (53)  abore 

(59)  Torchair.—Formael.—Fordruim.—Bana.—The  sea.—Glais  in  Ascail.—Magh  Stradh. — 
Ifeisnech.—Et  Dimma  (tlie  catar&ct  of  Dimma).— These  were  the  bounds,  and  a  few  of  the 
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APP.  III.    '<^ii'o   Acbei\c  "OacIii  ttiAC   C|MincVi-       There,  said  Dathi,  son  of  Crimthann, 
A11TD,  The  residmg  land 


Three  Poems      1n  ■pon'o  iroiAAif,  Tqjthee  quickly  shall  be  given, 

of  Dubhthacti  -UirOfeO  CotUlAU  'OO?  ' 


of  Dubhthacti  -Uiroreo  cotUiAu  ■oocbiA,  The  territory  thou  hast  chosen. 

UaLtigair;         •»..  _..  .j.  „.i„_..„ 


topographical  features,  of  the  lands  which  had  been  bestowed  on  the  poet,  Dubhlhach,  author 
of  the  present  poem;  and  it  could  scarcely  be  expected,  that  after  such  an  interval  of  time 
^about  1400  years — any  one  of  the  landmarks  of  so  small  a  territory  could  be  identified. 
From  the  above  description  it  appears  that  the  territory  extended  in  length  from  the  river 
£ana  to  the  sea  eastwards ;  and  in  breadth  from  Olais  in  Ascail  (which  must  have  been  a 
stream),  to  the  plain  of  Magh  fSeradh,  southwards  and  westwards,  by  which  the  boundary 
passed  on  to  the  east,  without  touching  Meisnech,  and  continued  then  southward  (and,  I 
think,  eastward  still)  to  £s  or  Eas Dimma,  or  the  cataract  of  Dimma.  This  being  laid  down  as 
the  outline  boundary,  we  find  farther  that  there  were  three  remarkable  hills  or  mountains  on 
the  land,  Torchair,  Formael,  and  Fordruim  ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  ourpui-pose  of  identi- 
fication if  we  can,  without  exact  local  knowledge,  fix  within  suflBciently  narrow  limits  the 
localities  in  which,  two  hundred  years  ago  at  all  events,  two  of  these  very  mountains  were 
known  with  certainty  to  have  been  situated,  if,  indeed,  1  may  not  say  that  their  identity  is 
preserved  even  to  this  day  in  local  names  still  in  use. 

This  fact  will  be  well  understood  from  the  following  grant  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  King 
James  the  First  of  England,  that  is  the  year  1618;  "Grant  from  the  King  to  Sir  Laurence 
Esmond,  Knt.  Wexford  Co.  In  Kinshelagh  Territory :  The  towns  and  lands  of  Limenagh, 
otherwise  Liraericke,  Ballychoan,  Kossballyvonny,  and  the  mountain  ot  BalltjcahirvaUy  -  Fer- 
moyle  or  Formoyle,  40  acres ;  Clonglose  and  Rahindrohurly,  60  acres ;  Killenerin,  80  acres ; 
Larahin,  55  acres;  Cooletegard,  100  acres;  Bally knockan,  20  acres;  Kilbegnet,  41  acres; 
Ballymackaw,  37  acres;  Tenecarigy,  12  acres;  Tenecurra,  62  acres;  Agher  and  Cronaltan, 
169  acres;  Ballycollitan,  27  acres ;  Cronedaroge,  37  acres;  Kilkavan,  142  acres;  Ballymagil- 
leboy,  68  acres ;  Ballyehin,  89  acres ;  Ballyliam,  9  acres ;  Ballylas}',  85  acres ;  Tomnehely  and 
Ballynesraghbegg,  107  acres;  Coolenoge,  130  acres;  Mochoille,  186  acres  ;  Baroge,  66  acres; 
Morgoros,  14  acres;  one- sixth  part  of  Kilbeggs  or  Killebiggs,  Cowlernegawny,  Bally voran,  and 
Ballyskeagh,  54  acres;  together  with  all  mountain,  bog,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  premises,  ex- 
cept 20  acres  in  Agher  and  Cronaltan,  next  the  church  oi  Kilgorman,  assigned  for  the  glebe 
thereof;  and  except  20  acres  in  Kilkavan,  next  the  church  of  Kilcavan,  assigned  for  the  glebe 
thereof;  h;ilf  of  the  entire  fishing  in  the  river  Oice^igorman  near  the  said  lands,  viz.,  from 
the  main  sea  to  the  lands  of  Pallas ;  and  the  entire  fishing  in  the  sea,  bays,  and  creeks  there'', 
etc.— [4  Feby.,15th  Jac.  I.]. 

I  have  given  this  grant  verbatim  to  very  near  its  end,  in  order  that  the  position  of  the 
mountain  "Fermoyle"  or  "Formoyle",  the  Forinael  of  our  poem,  should  be  clearly  and  with- 
out any  doubt  established,  as  far  at  least  as  regards  the  district  in  which  it  was  situ- 
ated. All  the  places  mentioned  in  this  grant  are  or  were  situated  in  the  barony  of  Gorey,  in 
the  parishes,  I  believe,  of  Kilgorman  and  Kilkevan,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Gorey; 
and,  as  the  charter  says,  in  the  Kinshelagh  territory,  which  laj^  to  the  north  of  the  river 
"  Owenvarra",  now  the  river  "  Owenamorrogh^",  which  runs  from  the  south  and  falls  into  the 
sea  about  three  miles  south-east  of  Gorey. 

Again,  in  a  grant  from  the  same  king  to  Sir  Edward  Fisher,  Knt,  of  lands  situated  in  the 
same  Kinshelagh's  Territory,  we  find  the  following  lands  enumerated:  Kilmurry,  205  acres ; 
five-twelfths  of  Ballinglan,  Monecheale,  Barnefuicke,  next  to  Balllneskertan,  and  to  the  moun- 
tain of  Torchill,  77  acres ;  together  with  all  barren  mountain,  bog,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  pre- 
mises; the  advowson  of  the  rectory  of  Kiltynell ;  half  of  the  fishing  in  the  ri\er  Owenvarra, 
near  said  land,  from  the  main  sea  to  Ballycale;  and  the  entire  fishing  in  the  sea,  bays,  and 
creeks  thei'e",  etc.     [17th  January,  15  Jac.  I.,  Patent  Rolls,  p.  358.] 

From  these  two  grants  we  may  gather  that  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  lands 
granted  to  Sir  Laurence  Esmond,  lay  south  of  the  river  Owengorman,  since  we  find  that  he 
was  entitled  to  half  the  fishing  in  that  river,  and  that  must  have  been  the  southern  half.  It 
would  appear  from  the  second  grant,  that  made  to  Sir  Edward  Fisher,  that  his  boundary  com- 
menced on  the  north  where  Sir  Laurence  Esmond's  ended  on  the  south,  and  that  his  terri- 
tory extended  southwards  to  the  river  Owenavarra,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  parish  of 
Kiltennill  (or  Courtown)  mentioned  in  his  grant.  And  as  we  find,  with  certainty,  another  of 
the  hills  or  humps  of  Dubhthach's  territory,  namely,  Torchill  (the  Torchair  of  the  poem),  in  this 
parish,  we  may  with  good  reason  conclude  that  the  whole  territory  extended  from  Owengor- 
man on  the  north  to  0  wena  vaiTa  on  the  south,  and  from  the  river  Bana  on  the  west,  in  some 
part  of  it,  to  the  sea  on  the  east.  1  believe  that  the  river  now  passing  under  the  compara- 
tivel}'  modern  name  of  Owengorman,  or  Gorman's  river,  was  the  ancient  Glais  in  Ascail,  or 
"  Stream  of  the  Roar",  or  thunder  ;  and  that  the  name  is  still  in  part  preserved  in  "  Glasgor- 
man",  the  present  name  of  the  sandbank  which  runs  parallel  with  the  shore  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth  of  this  river ;  it  is  probable,  too,  that  it  was  from  the  loud  noise  of  the 
waves  breaking  over  this  shallow  bank  that  the  stream  first  received  its  descriptive  name.  If 
these  inferences  be  right,  as  indeed  I  can't  but  think  they  are,  then  the  Es  Dimma,  or  Cataract 
of  Dimma,  must  have  been  the  mouth,  or  some  place  near  it,  of  the  Owenavarra.  And  thus  we 
have  the  actual  length  and  breadth  of  the  splendid  gift  to  Dubhlhach  O'Lugair,  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  measurement  on  Beaufort's  Map,  was  six  Irish  miles  long  from  west  to  east,  at  its 
northern  boundary,  at  least ;  and  five  miles  broad  from  north  to  south  ;  but  I  believe  it  nar- 
rowed considerably  towards  the  sea  as  it  approached  the  southern  boundary. 

Should  any  objection  be  raised  to  the  assumption,  that  the  lame  of  the  mountain  Torchill 
is  identical  with  Torchair,  it  can  be  easily  answered  by  reference  to  the  well-known  tendency 
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tlo^  nglXAt)  nimi  ocuT"  iiroecmAt), 

1pAC  •oilfi  LiiAji  ■LemnicAi|\, 
■OuAni  Ci\imcAin.     C. 


lllit'Liu'o  ■nii'oe,  m6|\A'o  lAgen, 

tem  ■OA|\  tuLcAc, 
ni  cAimc  ]\\  bA-o  cotntriAicVi  i  c|\i 

111  C^MtncViAn. 


(A.D.  430  ) 


The  nine  orders  of  Heaven,  and  the    ^pp.  hi. 

tenth,  the  order  (^"^  '- — 

Of  the  mountainous  Earth :  Three  Poems 

They  are  the  securities  of  the  price  of  Dubhihach 

vouchsafed  UaLugair; 

For  Crimthatin's  poem.  C. 

Destruction  of  Meath,  magnifying  of 
Leinster, 
Leap  over  Lulcach  :  ^^') 
There  came  not  a  king  so  good  into 
body 
As  Crimthann. 


III. 


in. 


Icem  x>e  eotiein. 


ITEM  DE  EODEM. 


CAC  CUCAfCA|\  C|\iri1c1lA11* 

T)o  bAegAijxe  imTiiA|i, 
Hope  incAC  Ay^tJ  A5inAi\, 

1C0|\CA1|\  in  IMJ^A-D. 

Cac  ciicAfCA|\  C-pimcliAn 

"Oo  Clni|AC  u|Aen  -pofCAi'fij, 
Hope  incAC  fAe^  ^'ocAip, 

1COy\c1lA1)\  fblJAg  CApb. 

Cac  riicAixA|\  C|MnicliAn, 
"Oo  ■OA1l\e  11A]\  -oubAT), 

Hope  111CAC  c]\iiAiT)  cbAiTieb, 
■Oa|\  ■pbAi'oe'o  f^uA5  tTlUTriAr*. 


Cac  cticAi'CAi\  CyvimcliAn 

■p|A1   Alblbb  11A]\"0  miAcniA^, 
1lil\  be  itigbeo  cen  -pAecA-p, 

■OlA-J\  CfAOechA'O  |U   ClUIACAn. 


(.1.  niAc  eniiAi). 


A  battle  which  Crimthann*  gave 
To  Laeyhaire  of  numbers, — 

It  was  the  noble,  luckj'  battle, 
In  which  the  kings  were  killed. 

A  battle  which  Crimthann  gave 
To  brave  Corc,'-^'^>  whom  he  tamed : 

It  was  the  noble,  prosperous  battle, 
In  which  fell  the  hosts  of  Caisel. 

A  battle  which  Crimthann  gave 
To  Daire,  '^'^^^  who  was  not  black- 
ened,— 
It  was  the  hard  battle  of  swords, 
By  which  were  cut  down  the  hosts 
of  Muuster. 
A  battle  which  Crimthann  gave 
Against  AiliU^^*'>    the  high,   ter- 
rible,— 
It  was  not  a  confhct  without  labour, 
In  which  was  subdued  the  king  of 
Cruachain.'^^' 

*  {i.e.,  son  of  Enna). 


of  the  people  of  the  east  and  south  east  of  Ireland  to  modify  topographical  names  -wluch  end 
in  ar,  air,  and  ijin,  to  ail,  ill,  and  so  on:  as  Loch  Aininti  in  Westmeath,  now  called  Loch 
"  EnniU"  ;  Loch  Uaiv,  in  the  same  county,  now  called  Loch  Uail,  or  "Owel".  So  Sruthar  (a 
stream)  is  pronounced  in  the  south,  as  well  as  in  the  east,  "  Shrule",  "  Shrewill",  or  "Shrowle"; 
and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  present  "  Owen  Avarra",  which  could  not  have  been  a 
really  old  name,  was  more  anciently  called  Sruthar  Guaire.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  ac- 
tually was  a  townland  'n  this  very  locality  bearing  the  name  of  "Shrowle",  as  will  be  seen 
from  an  inquisition  taken  at  Wexford  on  the  8th  of  April,  16-31  (the  sixth  year  of  the  roign  of 
king  Charles  the  First  of  England),  which  found  that  "  Onora  Keavanagh"  was  in  her  life- 
time seized  of  the  villages  and  lands  of  Clantetin,  Kiltriske,  ICnockdanke,  Banogeroe,  Tullibeg, 
Knockedil'e,  Cooltriiudell,  Corandonall,  Mongan,  Shrowle,  etc.  Of  these  lands  Kiltriske  is 
still  the  name  of  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Balleaghkeen,  lying  between  the  above  river 
"  Owenvarra"  and  the  sea,  on  the  south  side  ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable  still,  the  parish  of 
Donoglimore,  which  lies  between  the  parish  of  Kiltriske,  to  the  north,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
same  river,  contains  a  townland  which  still  bears  the  name  of  "  Shrule". 

(60)  The  tenth  order.— This  is,  of  course,  the  Chitrch  Militant  on  Earth. 

(61)  Lulcack.—l  am  at  a  total  loss  to  know  what  this  is  ;  whether  it  is  the  name  of  any  river 
or  mountain,  or  of  any  place  on  the  borders  between  Leinster  and  JIunster  or  Meath. 

(62)  Coi-c  of  Caisel  [Cashel]. — This  Core,  the  elder  son  of  Lughaidh,  king  of  Munster,  was 
one  of  the  three  kings  who  formed  the  Council  of  Nine,  who  revised  the  ancient  laws  of  Ire- 
land, and  compiled  the  Senchas  Mdr.  St.  Patrick  and  our  poet  Dubhthach  himself  were  of  tlie 
number. 

(63)  Dairi. — This  was  Dair4  Cerba,  the  younger  brother  of  the  above  Core,  and  chief  of  Ui 
Fidhgenti  in  the  present  county  of  Limerick. 
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App.  m.    CAt  cucAi^cA^v  C|\itncliAii, 

Three  Poems  UA-pe  incAu  CjMiAit)  clAToeb, 
ot  Dubhthach      X)An  rlAi-oex)  rtuAir  •U'La'o, 
UaLugair;  '    '  i  O 

(A.D.  430.)        „  ,  ^1 

"OO  CACAlb  11111\6CU, 

Ida  mo  'oo|\Ac  eniiA 
"Oo  cACAib  ^M  bocu. 

Kob^Mf  enriAt  Aitenr) 
"Oa  cac  "oec  ceii  ■oo'OAirig, 

VoiA  ciiAcmAij  riA  Cem|^A, 
i"'oi\i''LuA5  Ce-pnA  c^vo'CAing. 

"Oeic  \\\-^  •poiiiA|\b  emiA, 
"Oo  piTO]M5Aib  Vuni'o, 

^ex)  eniiiA,  tliAbb  •Aibij, 
Vl^AiTDJ:  Ceiii]\A  |^Acu]\11r1. 

biijAi-o  '[y  bo|\c  binnnij;, 
OeM5iii-§  Ag  i^t\i  •oa'La  ; 

lllAeb'oiJiii  bA  -pACAiixgne, 
Aibibt,  Caii\idim,  CAbA. 

e-niiA  niAc  lleilb  nA)\Ai5, 
llAjDe  in  |\i  coiijbAine, 

IfAiTo  truAip  AcnigbA, 
tdpn  neniiA  iiAile. 

eiiiiA  niAC  11eiibnA|\Ai5 
•RAbAiAi  CAeinciALbA, 
11a  bemiA  tiA  bAgA, 

•RAblC  1CAC  blAITinA. 
Clt)  blAtnAHI  |\At0CA^, 

lAjin  cA|\p  1  Ca|\D5a, 
"Oo  bo-pcut)  11A  Ceni]\A 
bA  en  HA  nAi\'o  11  Am -{\  A. 

t  (.1.  Ceni'etAig), 

J  (.1.  mAc  CoiicobAi^). 

§  (.1.  mAc  "OunbAinj). 


A  battle  which  Crimthan  gave 

At  EsTuaidh,^^^)  Ayhere  he  went, — 
It  was  the  hard  battle  of  swords, 

By  which  were  cut  down  the  host 
of  Ulster. 
Tho'  many  did  Crimthann  give 

Of  battles  about  roads, 
Much  more  did  Enna  give 

Of  battles  against  warriors. 

Enna\  of  Ailinn'-^'^^  broke 

Twelve  battles,  without  difBculty, 

Upon  the  plain-land  of  Tara, 
Upon  the  host  of  brave  CernaS^^ 

Ten  kings  did  Enna  kill 

Of  the  fair  kings  of  Fiinedh  .■(^^' 

Aedh  oi  Em/iam,^'°>  Niall  oi  Ailech, 
Flann  of  TaraJ  to  be  counted. 

Lugliaidh,  and  Lore  of  Limerick ; 

Oengus,§  \ictorious  in  assemblies ; 
Maelduin,    which    was    cause    of 
plunders ; 

Ailill,  Cairpri,  Caba. 
Enna,  the  son  of  valiant  Niall — 

He  was  the  king  of  purity ; 
It  was  whence  he  met  his  last  end 

Was  from  the  other  Enna. 

Enna,  the  son  of  valiant  Niall, 
Was  a  beautiful,  sensible  king; 

By  Enna  of  the  battles 

He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Liam- 

Even  Liamhain  they  went  past — 
The  Leinstermen  past  it  into  Tarhh- 

To  the  burning  of  Tara, 

With  Enna  the  high  renowned. 

t  (j-e.i  Censelach). 

j  (i.e.,  the  son  of  Concobar). 

§  (i.e.,  the  sou  of  Dunlaing). 

(64)  Ailill. — This  miist  have  been  Ailill  [oT  Oilill]  3/oU,  son  o{  king  Dalhi,  who  had  been 
forty  years  king  of  Connacht  before  his  accession  to  the  monarchy  in  a.d.  458. 

(6o)  Cniachain. — The  Royal  Palace  of  the  kings  of  Connacht. 

(00)  EsruaiOh. — Now  the  cataract  of  Ballyshannon  in  the  county  of  Donegall. 

(C7)  Ailenn  or  Ailinn. — This  was  one  of  the  ancient  palaces  of  the  kings  of  Leinster.  Ita 
remains  are  situated  on  a  hill  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Old  Kilcullen,  in  tlie  county  of 
Kildare.  (See  Circuit  of  Ireland,  published  by  the  Archaeological  Society,  p.  37,  note  67 ;  and 
see  the  Story  of  Baild  Mac  Buain  and  tlie  princess  Aillinn  [ante,  p.  472,  Appendix,  No.  II.] 
from  whom  the  place  took  Us  name,  according  to  the  Dinnseanchtis,  Bk.  of  Ballymote,  fol. 
193.  a.  b.) 

(68)  Cerna. — This  was  the  name  of  a  hill  not  now  identified.  It  was  situated  in  the  south- 
east of  Mcath,  somewhere  near  the  present  Garistown,  and  north  of  Lusk  in  the  county  of 
Dublin.  (See  the  ancient  unpublished  Tale  of  Tochmarc  Emeri.—T]iQ  Courtship  of  Emir 
and  Ciiclmlainn.) 

(69)  Fuinedh.—T:\\\s  was  an  ancient  name  for  Ireland,  signifying  the  western  end,  or  sunset. 

(70)  Aedh  of  Emhain,  etc.— It  would  be  ditHcult,  if  not  impossible,  now  to  identify  witli  cer- 
tainty the  personages  here  named  among  their  numei'ous  contemporaries  of  tlie  same  names. 

(71)  Liamhain. — Now  called  Dunlavin,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
kings  of  Leinster. 

(72)  Tarhhgha. — Some  place  between  Dunlavin  and  Ta'-. .  (but  in  Meath,  I  think),  and  not 
known  to  me.  There  was  a  Choc  Tarbhijlia  near  Cruachain  in  Connacht,  which  could  not  of 
course  be  the  place  referred  to  in  the  text. 
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ATn|\Ain  ceim  ]\a  Uii"o, 
"Oo  toi-cu'D  HA  C|\iiActinA, 

A\i  Tnu)^A■o  ha  VieinriA, 
\)A  gniTn  -peb-OA  ^tuac'oa. 

^UAC-OA  l.OCAl^  iAJiri, 

X)A'\\  AC  "Oune  "OogAii^. 
■bAteiMciyv  t.A^ii. 

LljMCIJX  "OA  f COj\Alb. 

tlAfcunAfec  A  neocii, 

"OAji  inii|\  CA-pL  ciiAnAi^, 

tlUC^'AC  JIaLL  CAC  n011DA1|V, 

"Leo  CO  ITlAfciti  iniATSglAin. 


Ida  miA'OAc  in  munciiA, 
llobACAyv  oc  eiiriA, 

tlOpf  AC  lljM  AII-OaIa, 

■Ropf  AC  iAniA  c|\enA. 

tlOpfAC  iAItlA  Cf  eUA, 

tlic  pceiA  ceil  bviiiAT), 
Ua  tec  CuiiTO  11A  ctAiTDeb, 
Ka  ni6]AclitiAc1iAib  ttluiTiAn. 


CAin  cucAT)  -DO  entiA, 
-Alteic  Cliuint)  iiA  cti|\i, 

SciAeiDAtl  CACA  CI5I, 

•Oo  •pri'o|\uini  uiii. 

Caiii  cuca-o  •00  e-tiriA, 
A  TUtiiTiAin  -pni  gyve-ppu, 

Unp  'Do^  cec  uyjw 
In^ii  biiA'DAin  DA  ne)^. 


tlOpfAC  111 AC1  tAjin, 

■pt\i  LiiTo  eniiAi  imjiAin, 

Uoboi  icli  icaIitiaiii, 
floboi  mey  iptibAit). 


tlAbicif  A  CI51, 

1  citcAib  CAIIAIcllbl,  . 
tli  be|\ci]"  'OA  i\6cAib 

A|\  UAIIlAin  A  CAcim. 

tlAblCI]'  A  CI  51, 

A  ciLcAib  -pA  cecib, 
tlUC^cVC  PaLL  CAC  coici-o, 
jAbj'Ac  1AC  A|v  ecin. 


Famous  the  march  he  went 

To  the  burning  of  Cruachain,^'^^^ 

After  demoHshing  Emhain  ;(^*> 
It  was  a  valiant,  contentious  deed. 

Contentiously  the  Leinstermen  went 
Over  the  ford  of  Dun  Doyhair;^^^> 

Numerous  were  the  Leinsterriien, 
As  numerous  were  tlieir  steeds. 

They  unyoked  their  steeds 

Upon  tlie  rampart  of  clerical  Caisel; 
They  brought  a  hostage  every  nine 
men 

Witli  them    to    Mastin  of   pure 
honour. 
Honourable  were  the  people 

Whom  Enna  had; 
Numerous  were  their  assemblies ; 

Brave  were  they  of  hands. 

Brave  were  they  of  hands — 

It  is  not  a  report  without  founda- 
tion— 
Against  Leth  Chuinn  of  the  swords — 

Against  the  great  tribes  of  Mumh- 
ain. 
The  tribute  which  was  given  to  Enna 

From  Leth  Chuinn  of  the  feasts, — 
A  screpall  from  every  house, 

Ofjindruini^'^)  the  whole. 

The  tribute  which  was  paid  to  Enna 

From  Mumhain  [was]  with  slay- 
ings, 
An  uinge  '^'  of  gold  from  every  man- 
sion, 

In  the  year  that  was  next. 
Good  were  the  Leinstermen 

In  the  time  of  Enna  the  pure ; 
There  was  corn  in  the  land. 

There  were  fruits  in  the  woods. 


APP.  III. 

Tliree  Poems 
of  Dubhthach 
Ua  Lurjair; 
(A.D.  430.) 


Their  houses  used  to  be 

Upon  hills  without  decrease ; 
They  removed  them  not  from  the 
roads 

For  fear  of  being  expended. 
Their  houses  used  to  be 

Upon  hills  and  upon  fair-greens ; 
They  took  the  hostages  of  every  pro- 
vince ; 

They  took  them  by  force. 

(73)  Cruachain. — The  Royal  Palace  of  Connaeht. 

(74)  Emhain.  — The  Royal  Palace  of  Ulster. 

(7.5)  Ath  Dane  Doghair. — The  Ford  of  Dun  Doghair.     Not  kno^wn  to  me. 

(76)  i^indrMmj.— Although  this  metal  appears  in  several  places  in  our  ancient  writings  to 
signify  some  precious  kind  of  White  Bronze,  it  certainly  appears  in  other  places  to  mean 
carved,  or  ornamented  Silver,  which  in  the  present  instance,  and  sometimes  elsewhere,  would 
Imply  some  standard  piece  of  silver  money.  The  Screpall  of  silver  was  the  value  of  three 
pinginns,  or  pence. 

(77)  Uing4.—An  uingA  (ounce  ?)  was  twenty-four  Screpalls ;  a  Screpall  was  three  Pinginns 


APP.  V. 


The  C'uil- 
menn. 
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tAbfAiT)  ■b|\ei-AL  "belAc,  Lahhraidh,  "'^^'  Bresal  Belach, 

■piAcu  triAc  r\A  -piAcViA;  Fiachu,  the  son  of  the  king : 

tJA'Dib  f\Acin  e-miA,  From  them  descended  Enna  ; — 

til  I'ceiA  CO  CACA.  It  is  not  a  story  to  be  contested. 

Cac.  [A  Battle.] 


APPENDIX,  No.  IV.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  8.] 

Original  of  passage  C07icerning  the  Cuilmenn,  from  the  Booh 
of  Leinster  {the  MS.  classed  H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D),  fol. 
183.  a. 

ConcomjAiAcliA  z\\6.,  ptit)  h-6|\enn  "oo  ShencliAn  Uo|a- 
pei-pc,  nuy  in  bA  mebo]\  teo  UAin  Do  CuAtn^e  iniiA  651 ;  ocu]' 
A-pbejicACA^A  riA*o  ]:euA|i  "oi  acc  bbo^A  riAniiiiA.  >A-pbe|ic 
lAjuiiii  SenctiAn  -[ua  •oa'Lca  "011]"  cia  "o'lb  no  jiA^At)  a]ia  ben- 
nAcc  1  ci]\e  LecA  "oo  "po^tAim  nA  UAnA  bepcA  in  i"ui  fAi-p 
•OA^iei-p  in  dnitmenn.  'Oobttnt)  Ginine  .1i.  tlinene  ocu]' 
mu^Agen  niAC  SencAin  -00  checc  fAi^i. 


APPENDIX,  No.  V.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  9,  and  note  <-''>  (also 

Lect.  IL,  p.  31).] 

The  "Seven   Original  (loith  Translation)  of  a  j^cissage  in  an  ancient  Laio 
Wisdom".  Glossary,  compiled  hy  TDnbAtcAC  IIIac  "Pijibifi^,  explaining 

the  '■^ Seven  Orders  of  Wisdom''^  from  the  MS.  classed  II.  5.  30. 

T.C.D.  (under  the  word  Cao^-oac). 

Caoj'oac  .1.  Ainm  5]iaix),  x:\\e  itia^i  cAnu^'  nA  c|ii  caoja-oa 
I'Abrti  ;  'pojtAinci'oe,  'Oei-]'5ibA'L,  ScA^uii-oe,  'PoijiceA'o'LAi'oe, 
Saoi  CAnoine,  'O^wiimcbi. 

A^i^m  nA  -peAcc  ng^iAi-o  eAjnA. 

PogtAinci-oe  .1.  ]:eA|i  Ag  a  mbi  eobu'i'  1  n-oeic  teAb]iAib 
"o'-pocoi-ii  Ai^e,  iiiine  pn  50i]\ceA-ii  "oe  "peA-ji  ciAccAnA  i:ocoi]ieAC. 

'Oe^^^ibAb  .1.  -peA^  A5  A  mbi  1:0601^6  uite  .1.  -oa  leAbAii 
DeAj  nA  •j.-ocoi]ieAc. 

ScA]\UT6e  .1.  -|:eA]\  A5  a  mbi  c|iioca  "OAiceAccAib  nAomcA 
in  A  -f-o^toim. 

'Poi]iceAX)bAi"6e  .1.  i.-eA]i  Ag  a  mbi  51iaitia*oac,  c|io]"An,  ocu]" 
pobtAbA,  ocu^"  -|\ime,  octi^^  -peACA  j^iene,  ocu]"  e]'5A. 

Saoi    CAnome    .1.    i^eAii   A5  a  mbi    eobu]"   CAnoine,    ocii|' 

(or  pennies);  and  a  Pinginn  was  the  weight  of  eight  [or  as  it  is  said  in  another  place  twenty- 
foui-]  grains  of  wheat,  gi-own  in  good  land.  (See  Book  of  Ballymote,  fol.  181,  h.  h.,  etc.)  This 
was  the  value  and  weight  of  silver. 

(78)  Labhraulh  vfaa  the  son  of  Bresal  Belach,  -who  wi>-',t\ie  son  oi  Fiacha  Baicidha,  son  of 
Cathair  Mdr,  monarch  of  Ireland,  who  was  slain  a.d.  1z2. 
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caha]"  Sgetd  Io^^a  .1.  b|AeiceA]A  n-*Oe  (\ym  inAt)  jL^n  1  mbi)     app.  v. 
.1.  eAcriA  CAX)tAic  CAnoine.  „.    „„   „ 

The    Seven 

*OnuiTncu  .1.  reAn  atta  moi  eoUir  lornLAn   riA  n-eA^rriA,  on  orders  of 

1        V  .       r       '        ^.  A         '  1        -u.  1   '  •      Wisdom-. 

LeADAix  AjMno  "OA  n5oi]\ceA]\  ci.iiLnieAn  5^if  m  LeAOAp  A-p  Lu^a 
x)A  Ti5oi]\ceA]A  x)eic  b]\eici-n,  iiia  nT)eAcc]\Ai5ceA-n  .1.  1  mDe^- 
coijAigceAH  All  C101TI11A  iiiAic  "oo  |Ainne  *Oia  "Oo  IllAOip. 

[translation.] 

\Caogdach,  i.e,  tlie  name  of  a  grade  (or  man  of  degree),  because 
that  he  chants  the  three  times  fifty  Psahns ;  student,  disciple,  his- 
torian, lecturer,  doctor  of  the  canon,  druimcli. 

These  are  the  seven  grades  [or  orders]  of  -wisdom. 

Foglaintidh  [a  student],  i.e.^  a  man  who  has  knowledge  of  ten 
books  of  science,  and  hence  he  is  called  a  man  ■\vho  is  acquiring 
science. 

Desgihal  [disciple],  «'.e.,  a  man  who  has  knowledge  of  the  whole 
of  science,  i.e.,  the  twelve  books  of  science. 

Staruldhe  [liistorian],  i.e.,  a  man  who  has  thirty  holy  lessons  in 
his  course  of  learning. 

Foirceadlaidhe  [lecturer,  tutor,  or  teacher],  i.e.,  a  man  who  has 
[professes]  grammar,  criticism,  and  orthography,  and  enumeration, 
and  the  courses  of  the  year,  and  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Saoi  Canoine  [doctor  of  the  canons],  i.e.,  a  man  who  has  know- 
ledge of  the  canon,  and  who  relates  the  Gospel  [story]  of  Jesus  ;  i.e., 
the  word  of  God  (in  the  pure  place  in  which  it  is  to  be  found)  ;  i.e., 
catholic,  canonical  msdom. 

Druimcli,  i.e.,  a  man  Avho  has  perfect  knowledge  of  Wisdom, 
from  the  greatest  book,  Avhich  is  called  Cuilmen,  to  the  smallest 
book,  which  is  called  Ten  Words,  in  which  are  well  arranged  the 
good  Testament  which  God  made  unto  Moses.] 

The  Druimcli  was  the  Ferleigliinn,  or  Ollamh,  in  universal  learn- 
ing. These  were  the  graduated  professors  in  the  collegiate  educa- 
tional course,  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  whether  attached  to  a 
church  or  ecclesiastical  establishment,  or  in  an  achadh  (or  field). 

The  following  very  curious  memorandum  is  found  on  an  unpaged 
vellum  slip,  between  pp.  73,  74,  of  the  MS.  classed  H.  4.  22., 
T.C.D., — a  MS.  of  circa  a.d,  1450.  It  professes  to  give,  quaintly 
enough,  a  sort  of  philosophical  'pedigree'  of  Scholarship,  and  is 
valuable  as  distinctly  referring  to  the  degrees  of  learning  described 
by  Mac  Firbis  in  the  foregomg  extract : — 

ScotAi^e,  niAC  tei^m'o,  nnc  caoiccato,  mic  -pojbAncA,  rtnc 
"oei^cipuib,  mic  ^^uax)  bic]\i,  mic  fUA-o  CAiioine,  mic  'opuim- 
ctAi,  mic  "Oe  bi. 

[translation.] 

[School-boy,   son  of  Lesson ;  son  of  Caogdach ;  son  of  Foglain- 
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App.  VII,    tidh;  son  of  Disciple ;  son  of  Professor  of  [profane]  Letters ;  son  of 
^     ,  ^         Professor  of  the  Canons  :  son  of  Druimdai;  son  of  the  Livinpj  God.l 

Tlie "  Seven  o  j 

Wisdoin".         '^^^  Staruidhe,  or  Historian,  it  -ndll  be  observed,  is  not  counted 
as  a  Graduate  in  this  curious  pedigree. 

APPENDIX,  No.  VI.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  10.] 

c?Tara.""'''  Original  of  passaf/e  from  the  opening  of  the  poem  of  Ciiaii 
IJa  \/OCAin  on  Tara,  containing  a  reference  to  the  SAtcAi]\; 
from  the  Book  of  BaUymote  (fol.  89,  a.  a.). 

CUA11  o  Loch  Am  ceciniu. 

UemAi^^  rojA  iia  ciitAc, 

yOZA  e-]\111   in"0]\A"OAC, 

-d^rocACAip  CboiAniAic  line  -dipc, 
tliic  CuiiTO  Ce'DCAcViAij  cormiAi]\c. 
CO|\niAC  bA  ClUTOAlt  A  niAic, 
Da  fAi,  bA  pb,  bA  ylAic, 
Da  p]\  b]\eiceni  ■pe]\  "Pene, 
Id  A  CAjAA  bA  coi^ete. 

COjUTlAC  |\A  ctAI   CAe^Alt)  CAC, 

["Oo  ]']  ibAit)  SaIcai]!  Uem|AAcb, 

1]'  in   cSAtcAl-)!  pn  ACA, 

Anu-p  t)ecb  -punn  -pencufA. 
If  in  rSAtcAip\  pn  At)be]\, 

Secc  n-Ai^TO^M  e-iivent)  inbi^i; 

C015  1^5  iiA  coi^e-o  "ooi^gni, 

■Ri  C]\eiin  ip  A  1ioi]\]\i, 
^y  inci  ACA  "oe  ^ac  teic 

I11A  tTobj  CAC  ^11  coijit); 

I11A  iTotig  ]\\  Ueini\A  cAi]i 

*Oo  1115  5AC  cuigTO  ccoIai^. 
Coiiiignet)  coniAiiii]"eiiA"o  caic, 

Cec  f\i  101 A  jiAibe  'ooi\Aicti, 

CjiicAt)  cec  coicit)  y  [oc]\uaic1i], 

Oca  ciiAijit)  CO  c]\oni  cuaicIi. 


APPENDIX,  No.  VII.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  11.] 

The.?ff7wt>    Original  of  passage  concerning  the  SaIcai]!  of  Tara,  quoted 
of  fara.  J'roin    the   Booh   of  the    Ha    Clion^bAit,   in    the  Book  of 

BaUymote  {fol.  145,  a.  a.),  and  in  the  t.eAbA]\  btn-oe  LecAin 

{MS.  classed  H.  2.  IG.,  T.C.D.;  col.  889). 

•Oo  p^neAX)  "oin,  5111111  iiA-oAnijAA  1^  Co]MnAc,  e-oon  SaIcai]! 
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ChoiAtTiAic  "00  cinoL,  evon  vo  cinoibc  pn  ocuf  i^eAiicAX)  a  pp.  vn. 
Cuenn,  im  prrocAn  niAC  iti1doc|aa,  octif  im  'pic^t  pb ;  co^ao 
IxiubA-o  coiinjne-oA,  ocuf  c^iAebA  coibnittfA,  -pennn-o  a  |\i5 
ocuy  A  i\iii]\eAc;  octi]"  a  caca,  ocni"  a  comiAingci,  ocu^'  a  riAp- 
1'AncA  AiiAtt  6  co]v\c  "ooniAin  conici  ]-^^^ :  Coni"o  p,  "oin,  SaI- 
CA1]\  Ueni]\Ac  A]"  |\ein,  ocu^^  a|"  bunAt),  ociif  Ay  copti|\  "oo 
■peAncAi-oib  Gjienn  6pii  cu^'  Amu.  ******  teAbAji 
riA  lillAcon^bhAlA  cecinic. 

APPENDIX,  No.  VIII.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  12.] 

Original  of  passage  referring  to  the  SaLcai^;  of  Tara  in  the    The  saitair 
Preface  to  Dr.  Keating' s  History  of  Erinn. 

A^w\-  \y  c]\e  beic  cumcA  a  ineTDA]TOAcc  "oaiia  t)o  ^a^acaoi 
SAbcAi]\  iiA  UeAiii]\AC  *oon  ib]\iinbeAbA]\  -oo  bio-o  A]a  iiptAiiiA^" 
ObtAiiiAin  H105  GiiMonn  i:ein,  A5111"  SAbcAi^v  CAipb  "oo 
Cb]Aoinic  Cho]\mAic  TTlic  CuibionnAin,  a^ui^  SaIcaiii  via  llA-nn 
X)o  Cb]\oinic  Aenjui^A  Ceibe  XDe;  oi^\  mA]\  1]"  loiiAnn  pfAbm 
Ajup  "ouAn  no  "OAn,  TnA|A  pn  ^\■  lonAiin  PpAbcAi]\  no  PpAtce- 
ptim  A^up  'OuAnAi^\e. 

APPENDIX,  No.  IX.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  13.] 

O^'iginal  of  passage  concerning  the  Cm  'Ojaoitia  SneccA,  from  Jiie  Cm 
the  Book  of  Ballymote  ( fol.  12  a.)  and  Book  of  Lecain  nmcMa. 
{fol.  271  h?),  both  in  the  R.I.A. 

A  Cm  '0|\omA  SneccA  m  beq^o  conuiji  CefAi^A. 

APPENDIX,  No.  X.     [Lect.  L,  Page  13.] 

Original  of  a  second  p>assage  in  the  Book  of  Lecain  {foh  11  b.,  ^^^io" 
col.  2),  R.I.A.,  referring  to  the  Cm  '0|\omA  SneccA.  snec/ita. 

*Oo  cbmoibfCAtn  c^a,  m  ^encAtAc^^A  Ha  n'OiA]\mAX)A  a  c]aoi- 
nicib  iiA  ii^^^eToeb,  Ajti-p  a  SAbcAi-n  Cho]\mAic  hi  CAi]^it,  aju]"  a 
LebA]\  'Oume  'Oa  LoAch^tAp,  ocuy  a  te<>bnAib  "ptAmt)  IllAinip 
C|AeAc1i,  ocuy  a  Cm  '0]\oniA  SneccA,  ocvip  a  bAnt)A'LAib  ocuf  a 
beb|AAib  Aippn,  co]\o  chegtoimi^eni  co  liAeii  mA'o. 

APPENDIX,  No.  XL     [Lect.  L,  Page  14.] 

Original  of  a  third  reference  to  the  Cm  T)]\oinA  SneccA  wt  thel^^^^^ 
LeAbAiA  LecAm  (fol.  123  a.),  in  the  B.I. A.  Snecuta. 

Atheyx:  Cm  '0]\oniA  SneccA  coinA"o  AintATO  bo-o  coiji. 
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The  rin 

J>roma 

Snec/ita. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XII.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  14.] 

Original  of  passage  in  Dr.  Keating's  History  of  Erinn  referring 
to  the  Cm  "OjvoinA  SiieccA. 

Ciii]\poiii  I'lO]'  v\nn]^o  c)\Aol!)|"5AoiteA'6  I'^leovCCA  llllux^o^  "oo 
\\e\]\  An  teAbAi]\  j^AbAtA  -oa  ti^oipci  Cm  '0]AOTnA  SneAcuA, 
A511]'  ywl  CAimg  pAt)]viii5  A  iie-i]\mn  "oo  h'\  aii  c-i'i^tdah  ]'in 
Ann. 


The  Cin 

Droma 
SnecJita. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XIII.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  14.] 

Original  of  passage  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (the  MS.  classed 
H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.),  concerning  the  Cm  '0]\omA  SnecuA;  (a 
memorandum  tcritten  on  loicer  margin  offol.  230  b.) 

[&]\nin  inAc]  *0tu\c1i,  -mAC  ^115  ConnAcr,  otiAm  octi]'  -pAit), 
ocn]'  |nii  ]'enchA]"|\\,  ociif  I'ui  ecnAi ;  ii^e  ]\o  rinnot  ^enet-Ai^e 

^Ae-oet in  oen  lebojv,  exjon.  Cm  *OnomA 

SnechcA. 


Petligree 
of  Biiach 
Gdlach. 


APPENDIX,  No.  Xn^     [Lect.  I.,  Pages  15,  16 ;  note  <'^^] 

Tlie  Pedigree  of  "Ouac  ^^'^^^^c.  King  of  Connacht  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Fifth  Century. 

There  is  considerable  clitficnltj  in  attempting  to  fix  to  a  year  the 
date  of  the  reign  of  Duach  Galach;  bnt  his  Pedigree  is  acciu'ately 
preserved.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Eochaidh  Jfiiii/hidieadhoin, 
who  Avas  Monarch  of  all  Erinn.  a.d.  359-379,  according  to  the 
Four  blasters ;  and  this  Eochaidh  was  father  of  the  celebrated 
Monarch,  Niall  "  of  the  Nine  Hostages",  whose  eldest  son,  Laegh- 
aire,  was  ilonarch  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Saint  Patrick, 
Duach  Galach  was,  therefore,  tirst  cousin  of  King  Laeghaire,  as 
well  as  of  his  predecessor,  Dathi,  the  last  pagan  Monarch  of  Erinn. 

Eochaidh  Mnighmheadhoin,  Monarch  of  Erinn,  died  a.d.  379  (ac- 
cording to  the  Four  ^Masters)  ;  he  left  Five  Sons,  of  whom  Brian 
became  Lord,  or  Kins,  of  Connacht,  and  who  Avas  the  common 
ancestor  of  the  O'Conors,  the  O'Flahertys,  and  other  great  families 
of  that  province.  Eochaidh  Avas  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  all 
Erinn  by  Crimhthann  Jlor  (of  the  Eberian  race),  Avho,  after  a  reign 
of  seventeen  years,  was  succeeded  m  his  turn  by  the  youngest  son 
of  Eochaidh,  the  celebrated  JViall  '•  of  the  Nine  Hostages".  Another 
of  the  sons  of  Eochaidh,  Fiachra,  Avas  the  father  of  the  Monarch 
Dathi,  who  succeeded  his  imcle.  Niall,  on  the  throne.  The  imme- 
diate descendants  of  Niall,  Fiachra,  and  Brian,  were  as  follows  : — 
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XIALL  ("of  the  Xine  Hostages"),  Monarci,  a.d.  379-406  ^pp    ^^^^ 


■  — j j T  Pediciee 

Laeghairi,  M.  4i><Mo9  Eogan  [a  qno  the  Conal  Gulban  Coirpri         rA?J!-h^ 

OXeilk.]        [a  qno  the  ODonnells.]  '  otuacn. 


LUGHAISH,  M.  479-5<>t  Muiredach  Corhmae  Caoeh. 


MrTKCHEAErACH.  M.  504-  528  Tcathai.  Maolgakbh, 

M.  52S-539. 


I 
DoMHSAlx,  SL  559-562,         jointly  with  Feakgus 


I 
EocHAiDH,  JL  562-564 


FLVCHRA 


Dathi,  M.  406-429  Amhalgaidh,  King  of 

I  Connacht :  ob.  449. 


OaJOLL  Molt,  M  459  470. 
K.C.  bef.  459 


CeOach 

I 

Eoghan  Btl.  K.C. : 

I 

Ailia  Inbhanda,  E.C. 

BRIAX,  King  of  Connacht. 


Duach  Gulach,  BLC.  [the  youngest  of  the  24  sons 
I  of  Jiruin.'i 


I  I 

Eogan  Sremh,  K.C.  SrHtm 


Htdreadhack  M41 

I 

Feargut 


I  i  I 

Eockaidh  nrmchama,  Duach  Ttangamha,  K.C.  (oh.  499,  Feargna, 


(a  quo  the  0°(}onors,  etc) 


at  the  Battle  of  (a  quo  O'Ruairc,  etc) 


Senach 
(a  quo  O'Flaherty,  etc) 

[In  the  foregoing  Genealogical  Tables,  it  will  be  tmdcrstood  that 
"^^'  signifies  Monarch  of  all  Erinn.  and  "  K.C."  King  of  Connacht. 
The  dates  of  the  obits  mentioned  are  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters.] 

In  a  prose  tract  in  the  Book  of  Balljmote  (fol.  54).  on  the 
Names  and  Reigns  of  the  Kings  of  Connacht,  witliin  the  Christian 
era,  or  rather,  from  about  the  time  of  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick, 
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the  number  of  years  during  which  each  reigned  is  shortly  stated, 
Pedigree  ^^^  ^^^^  above  named  Kings  are  recorded  in  the  foUo^\ing  order : — 
of  Duach      Amalgaidh,  20  years;   OilioU  (or  Ailill)   Molt,    11   years;  Duach 


Galach,  20  years ;  Eogan  Bel,  37  years ;  Eogan  Sremh,  27  years ; 
Ailill  liibhanda,  11  years;  Duach  Teangumha,  7  years.  But  neither 
the  number  of  years  nor  the  order  appears  to  have  been  esactly 
stated  there ;  as  in  both  respects  the  record,  though  exact  enoiigh 
as  to  names,  is  unintelHgible  when  comj)ared  with  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,  and  other  authorities.  In  the  present  state  of 
our  critical  knowledge  m  the  deijartment  of  Irish  Chronology,  it  is 
unfortunately  impossible  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradictions  of 
siich  authorities  in  sixch  cases  as  those  of  which  the  above  is  but 
one  among  many  instances.  Perhaps,  if  we  coidd  ascertain  with 
certainty  the  order  of  succession  in  which  the  princes  above  named 
followed  one  another  on  the  provincial  throne  of  Connacht,  we 
might  be  able  to  make  some  approximation  to  the  exact  date  of  the 
accession  of  each.  Of  Ollioll  Molt  we  know  that  he  resigned  the 
throne  of  Connacht  for  that  of  all  Erinn  in  459  ;  and  as  his  uncle 
and  predecessor,  Amhalgaidh,  died  in  449,  it  may  be  correct  to 
state  that  Ollioll  reigned  11  years  in  Connacht.  Perhaps,  also,  it 
may  be  acciirately  stated,  that  Amhalgaidh  had  reigned  20  years. 
But  from  the  very  clear  and  formal  assertion  of  Gilla-na-naomh 
CDuinn,  it  would  seem  to  be  undoubtedly  certain  that  the  reign 
of  Duach  Gcdach  miist  have  been  before  that  of  his  cousin,  Amhal- 
gaidh, instead  of  subsequent  to  the  promotion  of  Ollioll  Molt  to  the 
throne  of  Erinn. 

The  prose  tract  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  above  mentioned,  is  im- 
mediately followed,  in  that  venerable  MS.,  by  a  Poem  of  seventy-four 
stanzas  or  quatrams,  on  the  same  subject,  written  about  a.d.  1150, 
by  Gilla-na-naomh  O'Duiim ;  and  in  this  poem  it  is  stated,  as  a 
kno^vn  historic  fact,  that  from  the  death  of  Duach  Galach  to  the  date 
of  the  Battle  of  Seaghais,  79  years  elapsed.  The  date  of  this  battle 
is  pretty  well  knoAvn ;  it  was  the  battle  in  which  Duaclis  descen- 
dant and  namesake,  Duach  Teangumha  (also  King  of  Connacht),  is  I 
recorded  to  have  been  killed.  It  is  stated  by  the  Four  Masters  to  ! 
have  been  a.d.  499  ;  but  according  to  0'' Duinn,  five  years  later,  or  j 
A.D.  504.  This  record,  therefore,  would  fix  the  date  of  the  death  | 
of  Duach  Galach  at  a.d.  420,  or  at  latest,  at  a.d.  425 ;  and  an  ! 
exammation  of  the  above  Genealogical  Tables,  with  reference  to  I 
the  probable  period  at  which  he  flourished — grandson  as  he  was  of  I 
the  Monarch  Eochaidh,  who  died  a.d.  379,  and  first  cousin  of  the 
Monarch  Dathi,  who  ascended  the  throne  a.d.  406 — must,  I  think,  i 
suggest  the  strong  probabiUty  of  the  truth  of  O^Duinn^s  statement. 
It  is  right  to  observe,  however,  that  in  a  tract  on  the  Pedigrees  of 
the  Connacht  families  of  this  race,  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote  (fol. 
54,  a.  a.),  Duach  Galach  is  spoken  of  as  having  survived  to  come  in 
contact  with  Saint  Patrick,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  personally 
made  submission. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  XV.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  15.]  j^pp-  xv. 

Original  of  a  second  reference  in  Dr.  Keating^s  History  o/"'"^"  rm 
Erinn  to  the  Cm  '0]\oinA  SneccA,  {in  the  Early  History  of  snicida. 
the  Milesians.^ 

Cui|MO|''Peiiiu]'  fjolA  'riA  fui-oe  -[\e  munAt)  riA  nit  bentAt), 
A]\  THaij  SeAnAip,  Yah  ^cAci^Aig  "oa  njAinmionn  Cin  T)]\oniA 
SneAccA  EoTHENA  AiiiAit  A-oeiiA  An  pte. 

[Thus  in  tlie  ancient  grammatical  Tract  (or  TJraiclieclii)  in  the 
Books  of  Ballymote  and  Lecain: — 

"Pemti-p  'Pah|\-i'ai5  cjaa,  rriAc  Co^Ain,  ocui^  1a]\  mAC  ■netriA, 
ocu-p  J^eTDet  inAC  Gcuii]a,  nA  t:\w  fAit)  "oo  -neipi^eAt)  nA  be]\- 
tufA  ec  Aput)  e-6ce]AeAni  ciuicAcem  A]\ichce. 

Fcnius  Farrsaigh  [or  Fenitis  the  Antiquary],  son  of  Eoglian,  and 
lar,  the  son  of  N'ema,  and  Gaedhel,  the  son  of  Ftliiur,  the  three 
Professors  [_SaidJi],  it  was  that  invented  these  dialects,  et  apud 
Eoteream  civitatem,  they  invented  them. — (Book  of  Lecain,  fol. 
152,  a.) 

APPENDIX,  No.  XVI.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  15.] 

Original  of  a  second  passage  in  the  Booh  of  Leinster  (H.  2. 18.,  J*,'.^,';'^" 
T.C.D.;  fol.  149  6.),  referring  to  the  authority  of  the  Cm  snechta. 
'0]AOTnA  SneccA. 

A  Cin  'oiioininA  snechuA  so  sis. 

-d-pbe^Ac  ■pencAi'oe,  boi  bon^cf  mjen  -oCbiub  a]\  cmt)  tTlic 
TTIibTO  m  bG^\e,  "oopi^AbA  Anirti-o  mA]\A  ippn  nociAn  "oo  1Tlui]\ 
Ui|A|Aen,  con-OAp]\v\bACA]\  m  li6]\inn.  \)aca]\  ]\e  m  he-|unn  -|\e 
triAccAib  lllibet).  A-|"be]ACACA]A  lAnum,  ^^^  ineic  IllibiT),  bA 
cocti  "ooib  A  ci^A  yem,  ocuy  ni  c]Aeicpicii^  cen  cmpc]AA  y^nu 
A|A  cAi^TOep  -ooib.  IS  *oe  ac  p]\  c]\e^^v<^.  nmA  m  bCne,  co 
bjiAC,  Ai\  \_p]\]  inic^AcnAic  La  nA  nmA  ipn  ■oomAn  obchenA. 

APPENDIX,  No.  XVII.     [Lect.  I.,  Page  17.] 

Original  of  a  Verse  of  the  pebi-jAe  Aen^ui]"  (the  Stanza  for  of  the 
September  3),  loith    its   Gloss,  referring  to   the  Library  of  longlJ-ad 
'Lon5<^^-lA•o,  in  the  time  of  Saint  Cottini  Cibbe.  tury)?™" 

cotiiTAii  'OiiotriA  peuu^x, 
Lon^AiiA'o  5111^11  Ab<xib, 
riu\c  msse  co  nutib 
o  clioiToemb  iiiaiiaid. 

'Lon5A]\A'o  coii^-m-o  Atnuig  cbuAcbAc  i  ciiai|^ciiac  Op|\Ai5e 
.1.  m  tlib  VoipcheblAm  .i.  i  ITIaij  jaiaa-q,  a  n'Oipui\c  5<^l^<^'o 
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tury). 


App.  XVII.  'pAin'o^MTO,  OCU1"  1  Citt  5<^b]AA  1  Steib  'ni<M]\5e,  a  Lef  tonjA- 
of  the  \\AV.  Coi]^ptTo  .1.  piTOiTAt)  geAl,  Tno]\  z\\e  riA  cho-|YAib;  no 
YonZraf  gteptTOA  A  coiyA.  SuTO  leptTo,  ocu-p  -pencliAii^  OCUf  b|f^- 
(vi.  ccn-  cbeinnAi]%  ocuy  pbToeccAi  he.  IS  clnnge  "oohaIa  Cobtim 
Cibbe  yo\\  Ai^Toechc,  co]^  cbeib  a  bnibi^A  ^ai^a,  ocuy  -pAcbAi-p 
Cotiitn  Cibte  b]Aez:liii\  ]:o]\  a  beb^iAibpub  .1.  conA^\bAc  5]\einAi 
'ooc  ep,  ot-i^e  inni  utia  TToeriAix)  "o-pocbenecb.  Octi-p  Tpi'e'o  on 
-po  comAibbet),  A|A  mA^iAic  nA  InibAi]!  beoj'  ociif  ni  bejAnt) 
nAch  -|:e]A  eAC. 

1ncAn  tjin,  bA  niA]\b  Lon5A]\0k'o  iiyco  inm^'ic  eotAij,  cia^a 
beAbA|\  G-|\enn  'oocuiom  in  ATOcbei^m.  tlo  ipAc  nA  cia^a 
i]\AbACA]\  liubAi^i  cecb  t)AnAi  ipn  A]AAcub  i^AAibe  Cobnm  Citbe 
]'\ocbiiit:]'ec  Ant).  Ocn^^  inAccnAipt)  Cobtim  Cibbe  ocuf  CAch 
bui  i]^in  C15  yin,  ocu]"  i^occaic  vnbe  pu  ubAi]Ai'ncb]iic1i  nA 
bebA]\,  conit)  Ant)  Aube]\c  Cobtim  Cibbe:  LongAiTO,  ob-j^e,  in 
O^^jtAijib  .1.  -|"Ai  cAc  t)AnAi,  AcbAcb  innojYA.  pocAi  coa  p]\e- 
nti^At)  pn,  ob  UAicbin.  -dmAi]\'j"e  a]\  p]t  hinAit)  int),  a]\ 
Cobtim  Cibbe,  octi]'  t)ixic  Cobtim  Cibbe: — 

1S  mAi\b  Lon  [i-p  mAjib  Lon], 

"Oo  Cbibb  5<^l^<^"o  iiiop  nt)on, 

t)e-nint)  conibA^t  Acc^teAb, 

1c  tDich  bepnt)  octij'  -pcob 
AcbAcb  ton  [AubAcb  ton], 

1  Cibb  ^^'^l^^^'o  moi^  11^  t)on, 

1]"  t)idi  begint)  ocu]"  -pcob 

1nt)p  G|\ent)  tJA^t  a  110^. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XVIII.      [Lect.  II.,  Page  29.] 
Lethaihe  O/tecA,  the  ancient  name  for  Italy  in  the  Gaedhelic. 

imcient  Irish  ./  '  J  J  ^ 

it^aw.^^^  That  Letha  was  the  ancient  name  applied  by  the  Gaedhil  to  Italy 

(and  particularly  to  that  part  of  Italy  in  which  Rome  is  sittiated), 
appears  to  be  certain,  from  many  old  authorities.  It  is,  however, 
true  that  the  same  word  was  also  used  in  reference  to  Letavia  or 
Armorica,  that  is,  Brittany,  in  France.  It  is  so  used  in  the  Trans- 
lation of  Nennius,  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  and  the  MS.  H.  3.  17, 
CT.C.D.)  (See  p.  69  of  the  "Irish  Version  of  the  Historia  Bri- 
tonum  of  Nennius",  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.,  for 
the  Irish  Arclueological  Society,  in  1 S48 ;  and  see  a  somewhat  pert 
note  (Note  XI.)  at  p.  19  of  the  Appendix  to  that  volume,  by 
the  late  Hon,  A.  Herbert).  See  also  Note  H,  on  "The  Ancient 
Leatha",  from  which  Mr.  Herbert  might  have  learned  to  be  a  little 
less  authoritative  in  the  tone  of  his  remarks,  in  the  "Tribes  and 
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Customs  of  Hy-FiachracK\  edited  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  for  the  same  App.xvin. 

Society,  1844  (p.  411).     Dr.  O'Donovan  refers  (ubi  siipra)  to  the 

fifth,  sixth,  and  ninth  quatrams  of  St.  Fiach's  Hymn  to  St.  Patrick,  ancient  Irish 

as  applying  the  word  Lethu  or  Leatha  to  Latium  in  Italy,  and  quotes  "^'"*^  ^^^ 

Mr.  Patrick  Lynch's  statement,  on  the  other  side,  that  this  is  an 

error  (see  Lynch's  Life  of  St.  Patrick;  Dublin,  Haydock,  1828; 

pp.  74,  75,  77,  etc.,  and  Note,  p.  320).    He  refers  also  to  the  gloss  on 

the  Felire  Aenguis  (at  27th  June),  and  to  a  very  ancient  Irish  stanza 

quoted  in  the  same  work,  as  showing  that  the  word  was  intended 

primarily  for  Italy  ;  he  quotes,  to  the  same  effect,  a  passage  in  Duald 

Mac  Firbis'  Genealogies ;  and  he  refers  to  two  additional  authorities 

in  the  Book  of  Lismore  and  the  Book  of  Feenagh. 

The  foUowing  passages  (including  those  referred  to  by  Dr. 
O'Donovan  in  the  Felire)  will  be  found,  I  think,  conclusive  on  the 
subject.  The  people  called  the  "  Britons  of  Letha"  were  the  people 
of  Armorica  or  Brittany ;  but  the  word  Letha  is  translated  "  La- 
tiimi",  or  "Italy".  Of  the  former  use  of  the  word  we  have 
examples  in  that  passage  from  the  Irish  Translation  of  Nennius  (in 
the  Book  of  Ballymote,  and  in  H.  3.  17)  : — 

Octif  1-p  ^Ax>  -pn  b^^eAc^\1n  LeAcA,  "  And   these    are  the  Britons   of 

etc.  Leatha",  etc. 

And  in  the  foUowing  passage  in  theMS.H.  2. 16  (T.C.D.),  col.  781  :— 

O   SCACA1  j   "buAUvMTO,  nijiti    A|\c  "  It  WRS  from    ScdtJiach  of   Bita- 

■JeTdine,  -00  b-pecAin  LecA,  1:0^x05-  nainn,  the  daughter  of  A7-t  Gemme,  of 
tAitTO  CucuIaiito  ha  cle^^A.  tlie  Britons  of  Letha  [Letavia]  that 

Cuchukiiiin  learned  the  feats  of  arms". 

And  in  this  passage  in  the  Tale  of  Fraech  Mac  Fidhai'jh,  in  the 
Book  of  Fermoy  (at  present  in  the  possession  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Todd, 
S.F.T.C.D.)  :— 

■RobuTD  coc1nA|^c  ca|\  toe j  nibeo  "That  would   be  courting   over  a 

fin,  A|\  "Ooin-i.  II1  h-eAj,  Ap  nii-oiix,  living  calf"  [/.  e.,  courting  a  woman 
oi|\  'oo  niAfb  CoiiAtt  TTfAec  coriA  whose  husband  was  living],  said 
ceici)\nn  a  bonjbAix'OAi'b  becA,  Ag  Donn.  "  It  is  not",  said  J/iV/(V,  "for 
iniTpAi  je  CO  h-eLpA.  Conall  has  killed   Fraech    [the  hus- 

band] with  his  hand,  in  [among]  the 
Longbards  of  Letha,  while  going  to 
the  Alps". 

This  Letha  was  probably  Letavia,  or  Brittany. 

The  following  authorities,  however,  all  specifically  record  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  Letha  : — 

The  gloss  on  Fiach's  Hymn,  (Liber  Hymnorum,  T.C.D.)  is  this  : — 

■Oo  fAi-o  uA|A  ebpA  h-tiibe,  He  [the  Angel  Victor]  sent  him  over 

"Oe  TnAi-|A,  bA  AnifA  -pecA,  all  the  Alps, — 

Comt)  f A'lAjjAb  1a  jefmAn,  This  was  by  far  the  most  admirable 

•Anx)efin  •oefcni|\c  becA  [.1.  1caI,ia,  of  runs, — 

ubi  -puic  Se-pmAn.]  Until  he  took  up  with  German, 

In  the  south,  in  the  south  of  Letha 
[/.  e.,  Italia,  ubi  fuit  German,] 
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APP.  xvni.      In  the  Felire  Aenguis,  at  March  12,  (in  the  Leabhar  Mov  Duna 
Doiqhre.  commonly  called  the  Leahliar  Breac.   in  the  E.I. A.)   it 

Leiha  the        •  -^^  r  ii 

ancient  Irish  IS  Written  as  follows  : 


name  for 
Italy. 


5|\1501|\  Abb  llUATnA  lAin  tecA. 

And  in  the  verse  of  the  same 
at  June  27,  as  follows  : — 

Uo  ■p|^o1nuA  c^Ae  tnAiM:]\A 
AcA  Ynox^  c|Miim  c|\ecAin 

.Ull.  1TOei\blAACA|\  CAC1f 

1  UuAini  teuA  tecAm   [.i.  a  no-mme 
tAcium  .1.  tec  A.] 

Lastly,  in  the  Glossary,  H.  4 
1460),  Ave  find  the  word  derived 

teACA  .1.  e'OAi'L,  no  teiceAc. 


"  Gregory   Abbot  in  full   of    Rome 
OF  Letha". 

poem,  as  well  as  the  gloss  upon  it, 


They  were  tested  through  martyr- 
dom, 

They  are  a  powerful  great  sea, — 

Seven  vaHant  brothers, 

In  Rome  of  broad  Letha  [i.e.,  a  no- 
mine Latium,  i.  e.,  Letha.] 

,  22.  T.C.D.,  p.  58  (a  MS.  of  a.d. 
and  explained. 

Leatha,  i.  e.,  Italy,  or  breadth. 


The  Cuil- 
menn. 


APPENDIX  No.  XIX.     [Lect.  II.,  Page  32.] 

Original  of  passage  in  the  LeAlDAiA  m6\\  'OutiA  'Ooigpe  (in  the 
JR.  I.  A. — commonly  called  the  l/CAbAp  upeAc),  containing 
the  word  CuitiTienTi. 

'  PjAoinA  pint)  "opejAjAt  niAC  tlittiAm  ^^o\\  m  CuiUneiTO  oLt. 


The  C'-ul- 
menn. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XX.     [Lect.  II.,  Page  32,  note  ^''^■] 

Original  of  passage  concerning  the  ivord  Ctiitmenn  in  an 
ancient  Glossary,  classed  No.  74,  R.l.A. — and  another  in  the 
ancient  Glossary  in  the  vellum  MS.  classed  H.  3. 18.,  T.C.D., 
fol.  603. 

Co'LAmriA  -|:eA]Ab  .i.  CuitinennA  ■|:eA|\b  .i.  cpoicne  bo. 
Ctiitmerin  .i.  ieb<x]\,  uc  e]"r,  be]\cA  in  -pAi  ^aija  "OA^Aei-p  in 
Chuitmemn. 


Of  the 
Bean  Sidhe. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XXI.     [Lect   II.,  Page  36  (note  23).] 

Of  the  Den  Si-oe.      [Si-o. — "PeiAp-oe. — iDenp-oe.] 

The  term  sm  [pron.  "  shee"'}.,  as  far  as  we  know  it,  is  always  ap- 
plied in  old  -writings  to  the  palaces,  courts,  halls,  or  residences  of 
those  beings  which  in  ancient  Gaedhelic  mythology  held  the  place 
which  ghosts,  phantoms,  and  fairies  hold  in  the  superstitions  of  the 
present  day.  Of  the  ^-eix-iToe  [pron.  "farr-shee",  "man  of  the 
Sidhs"'\   and   the    beti-p-oe    [pron.    "banu-shee",    "Avoman   of   the 
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Sidhs"^  there  were,  however,  two  classes.     One  of  these  was  snp-  app.  xxr. 
posed  to  consist  of  demons,  who  took  on  themselves  human  bodies  q^  ^^^ 
of  man  or  Avoman,  and  by  making  love  to  the  sons  and  daughters  £ean  Sidhe. 
of  men,  and  revealing  to  them  delusive  views  of  a  glorious  pros- 
pective immortality,  seduced  them  into  a  fatal  union,  by  which  they 
were  for  ever  lost  from  God.     [See  an  example  of  this  class  in  the 
"  Sick-bed  of  Cuchulainn'\  in  the  Atlantis,  Nos.  II.,  III.] 

The  second  class  consisted  of  the  cuaca  "Oe  "OAnA-nn,  a  people  said 
to  have  been  devoted  altogether  to  the  practices  of  Druidism  and 
the  Black  Art.  This  people,  in  fact,  were  the  possessors  of  Erinn 
at  the  coming  of  the  ISIilesian  colony ;  and  having  been  con- 
quered by  the  Milesians,  and  disdaining  to  live  in  subjection  to  a 
more  material  and  less  spiritual  power  than  their  own,  their  chiefs 
were  imagmed  to  have  put  on  the  garb  of  a  heathen  immortality, 
and  selecting  for  themselves  the  most  beautiful  situations  of  hills, 
lakes,  islands,  etc.,  throughout  the  land,  to  have  built  for  them- 
selves, or  caused  to  spring  tip,  splendid  halls  in  the  midst  of  those 
chosen  situations,  into  which  they  entered,  drawing  a  veil  of  magic 
around  them  to  hide  them  from  mortal  eyes,  but  through  which 
they  had  power  to  see  all  that  was  passing  on  Earth.  These  im- 
mortal mortals  were  then  beheved  not  only  to  take  husbands  and 
wives  from  amongst  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  but  also  to  give 
and  receive  mutual  assistance  in  their  battles  and  wars  respectively. 
[See  the  same  Story  published  in  the  Atlantis.] 

Numerous,  instances  could  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the  word 
signifies  a  hall  or  residence  of  those  immortals.  The  following 
stanza  is  taken  from  an  ancient  poem  by  Mac  Nta,  son  of  Oenna 
(of  whom  I  know  nothing  farther),  [in  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  fol. 
190,  b.]  on  the  wonders  of  biAuj  (or  131x05)  iia  'boinne  [the  Palace  of 
the  Boyne],  the  celebrated  Hall  of  the  t^Aj'OA  ni6|A,  who  was  the 
great  king  and  oracle  of  the  cuaca  'Oe  "OAtiAnn.  This  poem  begins  : 
"  A  cliAetnu  \>\\et,  '^V^'5,  '^^'^  ^l^^^s"  ("  ^e  Poets  of  Bregia,  of  truth,  not 
false"),  and  this  is  the  second  stanza  of  that  poem. 

■pejAiT)  in  fit)  A^  -po|\  ■puit,  Behold  the  Sidh  before  your  eyes, 

1f  fcoe-pc  '01D  If  uf eb  fij,  It  is  manifest  to  you  that  it  is  a 

Ho  jniT)  lAi-pn  "Oaj'oa  iTouif,  king's  mansion, 

Ida  'ointi,  bA  tjuii,  Aiiif  a  bfi 5.  Which    was    built    by    the    firm 

Daghda ; 
It  was  a  wonder,  a  court,  an  ad- 
mirable hill. 

(See  also  the  most  curious,  though  comparatively  modem.  Fairy 
Lullaby,  printed  in  Petrie's  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  73.) 

From  all  this  it  will  be  evident  that  fe-ppx)e  is  a  man  of  the  im- 
mortal mortal  Sidlis,  and  that  the  beniToe,  so  freely  spoken  of  by 
modern  writers  on  Irish  Fairyism,  was  a  woman  of  the  Sidhs. 

[See  also  the  'Tripartite  Life  of  Saint  Patrick',  where  the 
daughters  of  King  tAejAif e  ask  him  if  his  priests  clad  in  white  are 
gods  or  '  pf-fi'oe',  i.e.,  men  of  the  pve,  or  Fairy  mansions,  or  phan- 
toms.] 
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APPENDIX,  No.  XXII.      [Lect.  II.,  Page  38.] 

Original  of  the  description  of  the  champion  tleocATO  1T1ac 
pAcerriAin,  from  the  Ancient  Tale  of  the  Uaiu  \>6  Clni- 
Ail^ne. 

UAmc  btiToen  Aite  atto  *onA,  pn  ciiIai^  cecriA  i  SlemAiti 
tTli"oe,  yo]!  UTac  11oc.  Hi  coitiici^  tAec  i]"  c1iAeniiti  ha  in 
lAec  yAit  111  Ai]Ainuc  riA  bunom  pn.  pole  uobAC  'oe]A5-buToe 
yA^\\.  Ai^ex)  yocAin,  ]:onbecAn  lAip".  Ilojx  lAo^bAp^  50]'- 
-["•AjATDA,  1-pe  cAintjeb-OA,  5A]\eccAC  ita  cirro.  "PejA  c6i]a  cuc^iuinniA, 
1-pe  -[.-ACA,  "pocAcb,  irobecAn.  t)e6ib  'oei]\5,  cAHAToe  bei-iY- 
'Oeoic  iiiAiiTOA,  neniAiTOA.  Co]\p  get,  ctie-|XA.  CA-p-pAn  gel- 
■oejAg  1  iTAi-oi  iJiA]m.  Go  6i]\  ipn  bpucc  6\-  a  bpunni.  l^ene 
"oefnot  lug  niA  xjen^pbtnit)  x)e  'oe^ij-o^v  pu  get  cne]"p.  5^^ 
]xiAcb  CO  ctiAgm'itAib  'oeng-6i]\  i:ai]\.  CtAi-oeb  6]i-'otii]\n, 
iTictA^yi  ]:o]A  A  chtni.  5^®  ]:aca  ]:Aebo]\-5tA]%  pe  l-'AgA  -peig 
•jrobAjACA,  CO  fUAnemriAib  togA,  co  -pemniAnnAib  piTO]\uine 
iriA  tAim.  CiA  puc  Ate,  bA-^  ^\ititt  ]\i  'Pe]\gi.i|\  1\ACAi:ecAir!- 
iiiA]\  Ain  Ate,  bA]A  "Pe^Agui".  \y  tec  ngtiAX)  |"Ain  ;  i-|"  gAtuit) 
cointAiiTO,  I-]"  toiTO-bnucb   tiA-|\coii   cAcb  CAmc  atto,  1leocAi*o 

TTIAC  "PAchemAin    O  Illg-OOITO  ACUAI-O  A1TO|'Ain. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  XXIII.     [Lect.  II.,  Page  38.] 

Original  of  the  description  of  the  champion  pe-pgriA,  from  the 

same. 
UAnic  buToen  Aite  aito  "oriA,  ipn  cutAig  cecriA  1  StemAin 
ITli'oe,  -|.-o]\  niAc  Rocb.  t^Aec  teccon--porA,  o'ooii'oa  in  Ai^nnuc 
nA  btiit)ni]'ir,.  I^otc  "otib  -pAi]).  Sicb-bAtt]AA"o  (.1.  cop-pA  p-ACA). 
l3]\Act:  *oe]\5  pv  CA-j^tAi  inime.  tD^^eccnAi-p  bAn-A]\5Aic  ipn 
b]\iicc  o-p  A  b^\unni.  Leni  tini-oi  pAi  cnep\  Sciac  c]\o-'oe]\5 
CO  coin^iAi-o  pAi]\.  CtAi^oeb  co  ni^roujin  A-pgAic  bAi^  a  cbtiu. 
Steg  mttec,  6]\-c]\ui  UAim.  Cia-j^uc  Ate,  bA-|\  -Aititt  -(u  'pe]\5ii]\ 
llACApeuAiTiAii  Am  Ate,  bA^i  pe-pgui".  'Pe]i  c)m  -ptiicce  ]'in. 
pe]i  c]ii  iiAicci.  X^Y  ^V^  iiAniAUA.  Xe\\  c|\i  iiib|ii-|xi.  ^e\\ 
C111  liibuA-oA.  pep  cp  liibAgA.  "PepgnA  itiac  TpinxiconnA,  pi 
DuUAig  tltAt)  AcuAit)  An-opAin. 


Extract 
f  I  om  the 
Tain  Bo 
Chuailani. 


APPENDIX,  No.  XXIV.     [Lect.  II.,  Page  38.] 
Original  of  the  description  of  Prince  Cpc,  from  the  same. 

UAnic  bui'oen  Aite  Ant),  -onA,  pin  cutAig  1  SteniAin  Tlli-oe, 
p'op   1T1ac    Roc.      1]^   bi    -poppim    ecpAiHAit   pi]"  nA   bu-onib 
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Aite.     Aitt  b]\iiicc  "oei^ij.     Aitt  b]AUic  gtAi^y.    Aitl  b^Avncc  app.  xxiv. 
5iii]\in.     Aibt  b]\uicc  iiAne,  bbAe,  bAriA,  biiToe.     1ciac  Aibbe,  Extract 
eciAoccA  tiAi^ti.     lltTO-peo  rriAC  riibec,  iiib]\ec'oe]A5,  co  mb]\ucc  ^9P  ^^J* 
copc]AA,  ecii]\]Mi  bA]\  iTiex)6n  bA-oe^^pn.      Go  6i|\  i|"  inbpticc  chuaiupu. 
6|"A  b]\iinni.     l^ene  "oe  i^]\6b  ^mj  bA  'oe]A55incbui"o  -oe  "oejA^- 
6\\  ]:^\i  5eb-cne'p|\     ^^^'fciAc  50  cuAgmitAib  'oe]i5-6i]\  -pAiii. 
UAui  61-p  bA]\pri 'pciAc.     l3ib  oi-p  iriA  iincbimc'hiu'L'L.  CbAToeb 
6|A"oiiipn  bee  Ida  choimm  Aice.      "^^e  aic  ec|\omni  50  -jrofeA- 
CAib   tiAini.       CiA  i^uc    Abe,    bAi\   Aibibb   |\i    "PejA^iii'.      IIa-o 
fecA-n^A  Am,  Abe,  bAi\  1pe]A5tif,  inriAf  riA  bm'oni^'in,  ha  in 
iiuxc  bee  pb  inci  "o-pAcbAib  \\^   tlbcAib  "oaja  meij";  acc   oen 
bAt?  "0615  bini^^A  An*o,   comci-p  iac  y\\\  Ubem^AA  nn  e-]\c  itiac 
■pe'Dibmi  TlocjAucAigi.     tTlAcp-oe  CAi]ip|\i  tliA-peji. 

APPENDIX,  No.  XXV.  [Lcct.  II.,  Page  41.] 

Of  the  Date  of  the  Uaiii  bo  CluiAibzrne.  Date  of  ti.e 

J  ''  O  fain  Bo 

Tlie  following  is  the  entry,  in  the  Annals  of  Tighernach  (Paper  MS.  ChuaiignL 

in  T.C.D. — H.  1.  8.),  recording  the  death  of  Cuchulainn.     The  year 

is  entered  in  the  margin,  in  the  hand^\^.■iting  of  O'Flaherty,  "  Ann. 

Chr.  39"  :— 

Ki.    mo^f  ConcutAinn    -poiAciT-  "Kalend.    Mors  CowcMZatm?  fortis- 

■pmi  1ie]\oi"   Scoco]\uin,  Ia  Lujai-o  simi    heros    Scotorum,    by  Lugaidh 

[niAc-nA-ciM-Con,  ocuf  \a  \\-Q\lc}  [the  son  of  the  three  tVs  ^'^^),  and  by 

niAc     Tnic     CAi]Api\e    niAi-'e^A,     .uii.  Ere]  the  son  of  the  son  of^^"'  Cuirpre 

nibLiA'oriA  a  Aoif  ah  uai^a  'oo  ^Aib  NiaJ'erS^^>      VII.  years  was  his  age 

jAifjet).      .3ctiii.   AH    cAn    boi    An-  when  he  took  arms.<^**"^^     XVII.  when 

■01A15    CAriA  "bo   CUAitgne.    .xxun.  he  was  in  pursuit  of  the   Tain  Bo 

•An  cAn  AcbAc.  Chuailyne.     XXVII.  when  he  died". 

The  words  in  parenthesis,  above,  are  written  in  the  margin  of 
the  MS.  (H.  1.  18.,  T.C.D. ),  in  another  hand,  with  a  reference  to 
the  text.  They  are  correct.  The  text  itself  is  not  accurate  (see 
below,  note'^"-').  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  this  MS.,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  places,  the  age  of  Cuchulainn  is  recorded  in  numerals 
only,  all,  probably,  originally  copied  from  the  same  ancient  autho- 
rity ;  if  we  had  it  given  in  words  at  length,  we  should  probably 
have  the  truth  of  the  record.  However,  it  is  not  only  extremely 
improbable  that  the  hero  could  have  died  so  young  as  at  twenty- 
seven  (considering  what  we  know  of  his  hfe  and  exploits,  not  only 
in  his  own  country,  but  abroad),  but  we  have  another  detailed 
account,  much  more  consistent  with  probability.  It  is  that  pre- 
served in  the  MS.  classed  H.  3.  17.,  in  the  library  of  T.C.D.  (p.  765). 

(79)  See  Note  (18)  [Appendix  No.  II.],  post,  pp.  478  and  479,  as  to  this  Lnghaidh. 

(80)  These  words,  "  the  son  of",  in  Italics,  should  be  omitted.  Ere.  was  tlie  son  of  Cairpri, 
not  his  grandson. 

(81)  Cairpri  Niafer  was  Monarcli  of  Erinn  (i.e.,  king  at  Tara)  according  to  many  of  the 
ancient  Tales ;  yet  his  name  docs  not  appear  in  the  Riim  Rioghraidhe,  nor  is  it  recorded  in 
tlie  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  [See  an  example  of  reference  to  this  Monarch,  post.  Appendix 
XXVIII.,  and  particularly  at  page  513] 

(82)  That  is,  was  admitted  into  the  order  of  Cliampions,  or,  as  it  would  be  expressed  in 
modern  times,  of  Knighthood. 
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App.  XXV.   (a  MS.  of  wliicli  this  portion  dates  about  1460),  from  which  I  may 
extract  here  this  passap;e  : — 

Date  of  the  -K  11  -u  11- 

Tdin  Bo  Da    'oeicnDeijA   -oo    pn    "ono    a|\    'ooda'oa]a    -oa    bUA'OAin 

Chuailgni.      ^^^    ^    ^^^^   ^^    ^^^    ClICAT)    CAch   '0|\OniA  C^MAT),    OClIf  \\0  ^Ab 
'Oeichc]M  A  lllACAip  "Lu^ATO   RlAblTOe]\5  m   AbcUf  A11A  i^jAch, 

octi-]'  po  boi  .uii.  mbtiA-oiiA  pcceAt)  a  Aei"  in  cah  110 
bo  Tnd]Ab  e-oclio  ^i^iniin  1  ■p-|AeiTiAn'o,  octi]'  t)A  bliA-oAin  a|\ 
.XX. AC  [a]  Aey  An  cAn  [niA^ibAt)].  e-ice^\]"cet  (A.tT).  5080)  15 
'Cip]\Aic  Aijiji  AtTlAi]xin,  ocu]'  ipn  bbiA-oAin  cAnAijxe  iA-|\pn 
cncAt)  in  UAin  a  cuai5X)o  -pei-p  An  cfteAccApn.  Ociif  bA"OA-p 
tneic  CliAiticin  .11111.  inbliA-onA  Afi  UAnAit)  50  nx)eACA"OA|A  "oo 
"oeAnAin  a  -jro^bAmcA,  a-|i  bAT)<\]i  ha  nAitjeAHAib  a  cbiAbAnAib 
in  cAn  \\o  iiiA^ibAT)  a  nAc1iAi]\  .ix.  nibtiA"6nA  *ooib  ia^a  pn  A5 
'oenATn  Airojl-AmuA  .u'li.  mbbiA"onA  lAiipn  -[ro^tAiin  A5  "oenAin 
A  nA-pm,  A]A  ni  -{."Ai^bAiceA  acc  Aen  1a  |'a  btiAjAin  a  n^Ai ; 
ocuf  c]\i  btiA'onA  A]\  pn  -|\o  bAX)A]A  nieic  CliAibicin  15  cinol 
OCUI"  15  coceAfCAl  "[:eA]i  nCijieAnn  50  DetAch  111  ic  tlitc  1 
ITIU15  1llui]\cemne.  ^o^''*-^''^  ^11  btiA"6Ain  nA  UAnA  in  nAeinA"o 
btiA'OAin  -oe^  a]a  *oa  .xx.'oib  Ae^'  ConcutAinn,  o  Aiclie  a 
genAiTinA  co  liAiclie  a  bAi]",  ocii^-  a  .iiii.xx.  -oo  Aif  ConAine 
"oo  CAich  Cncu'LAnn  ;  ocu]'  a  cint)  btiA-OAn  ]io  mA]\b  CeAC 
ConcobAji  'o'lncin'o  111 e]Y5eA'6]\A.  ConAt)  AinAib  i^in  iiinii\]\o, 
•00  ]Aei|A  lleitJe  In  tTlAoibconAiiAe  ocii-j"  ptAinn  inAinifo^Aech. 

[tp^nslation. 

[He  had  cause  for  that  noAv ;  for  tAvelve  years  was  his  age  Avhen 
the  battle  of  Druim  Criadh  was  fought.  And  his  mother,  Dectire^ 
took  Lughaidh  Riabh  n-Derg  to  nurse,  under  his  protection.  And 
TAventy-seven  years  was  his  age  when  EocJio  Airiumh  was  killed  at 
Fremhainn;  and  Forty-tAvo  years  Avas  his  age  Avhen  Eterscel  was 
killed  at  Tiprait  Airghi  at  Maistin;  and  it  Avas  in  the  second  year 
after  that  the  Tain  was  carried  off  from  the  North,  according  to 
this  account.  And  the  sons  of  Cailitin  AA^ere  eight  years  after  the 
Tain  before  they  went  to  pursue  their  learning ;  for  they  were 
but  infants  in  cradles  at  the  time  that  their  father  Avas  killed. 
Nine  years  for  them  after  that,  pursuing  their  learning ;  seven 
years  after  finishing  their  learning  Avas  spent  in  making  theii* 
weapons,  because  there  coidd  be  found  but  one  day  in  the  year  to 
make  their  spears.  And  three  years  after  that  did  the  sons  of 
Cailitin  spend  in  assembling  and  inarching  the  men  of  Erinn  to 
Belach  Mic  Uilc,  in  Magh  Muirtheimne.  So  that  the  year  of  the 
Tdin  was  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  Cuchulainn's  age,  from  the  night  of 
his  birth  to  the  night  of  his  death.  And  it  Avas  TAventy-seven 
years  of  the  age  of  Conairc  \_M6r'\  Cucliulaiiin  spent ;  and  it  Avas  in 
a  year  after  Ceat  killed  Concohar  Avith  Mesgedlira^s  brain.  So  that 
that  such  is  the  fact,  according  to  Neidlu  0'3Iaoilchonaire,  and 
Flann  of  the  Monastery.] 
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The  following  passage  is,  however,  very  strong  in  favour  of  the  app.  xxv. 
record  first  above  quoted.     It  is  indeed  subject  to  the  same  objec- 
tion, that  the  nmnbers  are  expressed  by  niimeral  letters,  not  by  TcUn  "io 
words  in  full.     It  is,  however,  so  minute  in  the  calculations  it  con-  CkuaHgni. 
tains,  that  it  is  but  right  to  insert  it  here  in  full.     It  is  taken  from 
the  Book  of  Ballymote  (in  the  E.I.A,),  where  it  occurs   at  fol. 
7.  a.  a.,  in  a  tract  which  is  identified  in  a  note  in  the  margin,  in  the 
handwriting  of  no  less  an  authority  than  Charles  O'Conor  of  Bally- 
nagar,  as  the  Synchronisms  of  Flann  of  Monasterboice  (see  Lect.  III., 
p.  53  ;  and  ante)  : — 

1pn  ceAci\AmA*o  bbiA'OAin  "oej  "oo  jAije  ConAi]\e  ocui'  Con- 
cobAi]\  ^10  5enAi]\  iniii]\e ;  octii'  .xiii.  bA  -|"bAn  -00  ChoincubAinx) 
AtTo^^in ;  ocuj'  i^^in  ceAci^AinAt)  bbiAt)Ain  ia-|a  ngein  lllin-ne, 
l^btJAiget)  Uaiia  \)6  CiiAib^ne.  Ay  i:obtu|"  a-|^  ym  ^u^vAb 
CAe-pcA  UAin  riA  l3^\ui"oin  ;  o|\  "ooig  i-|"  aito  yA^^  occmA-o  mbiiA- 
"OAin  "oe^  -00  -jM^e  ConAi]\e  ^-buAiget)  Uaiia  \)6  CtiAit^ne. 
Secc  mbbiAX)nA  "065  bA  ^^Laii  -oo  ComcubAinx)  AiTopn  .1.  ii"a 
X)A]\A  btiA'OAin  "oeg  a\\  .xx.  *oo  l^^e  OccApn  lu;gu]^x)  111 
fbuAi^et)  ce-oriA.  Occ  mbbiA-oiiA  ia]\  ^-biiAiget)  Uaiia  \)6 
CtiAib^ne  i\o  ^eiiAip  Cim^'c,  octi]^  bA  ybAn  -oa  bbiA-OAin  1365 
•00  inui|\e  Annpn  ;  ocu^^  .xb.  bbiAtDAn  bA  ylAn  v''Ocr<xym  iiia 
jM^e  Annpn,  octii'  111  .tn.et)  bbiA'OAin  .xx.  -oo  jvi^e  ConAi|\e 
ocu-j^  ConcobAi|\;  ocuf  x)a  bbiA'OAin  ia-ji  ngein  C]\iix  ceA]"oo 
CucubAinx) ;  octq'  .tiii.  bbiA'OAin  .xx.  -j^Ae^ub  ConcubAin'o 
copn. 

[translation.] 

[In  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Conaire,'-^^  and  of  Concho- 
har,^^^^  Mary  [the  Blessed  Virgin]  was  born,  and  thirteen  [years] 
Cuchulainn  had  completed  at  that  time ;  and  in  the  fourth  year  after 
the  birth  of  Mary,  the  Expedition  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne  [took 
place].  It  is  manifest  from  that  the  Tain  was  sooner  than  the 
JBruidhen ;'-^^^  for  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Conaire 
that  the  Expedition  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailyne  occurred.  Seventeen 
years  had  Cuchulainn  completed  at  that  time,  that  is,  it  was  in  the 
thirty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  Octafin  Jugust  [Octavius  Augustus] 
that  the  same  Expedition  took  place.  Eight  years  after  the  Expe- 
dition of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgne  Christ  was  born,  and  Mary  had 
completed  twelve  years  then,  and  forty  years  complete  had  Octafin 
[Octavius]  been  in  his  reign  then ;  and  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Conaire  and  Conchobar^  and  in  two  years  after  the  birth 
of  Christ,  Cuchulainn  died ;  and  twenty-seven  years  was  Cuchulainns 
age  to  that.] 

(83)  Conairi  M<lr,  Monarch  of  Erinn  (see  account  of  the  Bruighean  Da  Derga,  in  Lecture 
XIL,  ante).  Accorilinp  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Jlasters,  Cvnairi  ascended  the  throne 
B.C.  109,  and  was  killed  b.c.  40.     The  former  date  is  evidently  wrong. 

(84)  Conchobar  Mac  iVessa,  King  of  Ulster,  contemporary  with  the  Monarch  Conair4. 

(85)  The  Bruighean  Da  Dtrga,  when  Conairi  M6r  was  killed  (b.c.  40). 
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App.  XXVI.  APPENDIX,  No.  XXVI.     [Lect.  II.,  Page  44.] 

Description  Original  of  the  description  of  the  Monarch  Coiwiac  IIIac  ^i-pc, 
c'ormaf  Mac  Cii  tl^&  Asscmbly  of  Tura  {at  the  com^nencement  of  the  third 
Airt  mt\^Q       ceTiturt/) :  froiu  the  Book  of  Bally  mote  (fol.  142  b.  b.),  on  the 

Book  of  Ua-  •J/'  J   „    ,      ,  ^^      1       /•  ,1      H^       r^^  1-1 

congbhau.         authority  oj  the  Lost  hook  oj  the  ua  Lhoii^bAiL. 

Hi  UAf aI  o]Mii-oe  ^\o  ^AbAfCAjA  ]:tAiuitif  ocuf  ]ro^AlAnnj-p  fe]\ 
■n-C|\enii  -peAcc  tiAitt  .1.  Co]\mAC  11  a  Ctnnx)  e-|'Toe.  "bA  Iah 
in  bic  -oo  5AC  niAic  ]aia  Iiito  in  pspn  ;  bAimef  ocui^  cIai'  ocnf 
muiAuopA-o,  bAi  px)  ociif  i^Aime  ociif  imbA.  Ill  bAi  ^uin,  nA 
T)ibe]i5  -p^MA  i\epn  acc  cac  nA  ninA-o  -oucai-o  i:ox)ein. 

'OojAeciriAinj  iA]Aum,  niAiui  -|:eA]A  n6]\enn  ic  ot  fTep  UeiTijiAC 
im  Cho^nnAC,  -jreAcc  Ant).  ApAT)  -|^o  nA  im^a  bA  im  cofCAX)  nA 
frbeiji  .1.  pei^^uf  'Otib-oe'OAC,  ocuf  Gocai-o  ^nnnAC,  "oa  i\i5 
UIa-o.  'Ounbtin^  itiac  CnnA  IIiax),  ^n^l/Ai^en.  Co^mtiac  Ca|% 
rtiAc  AibbiA  OU111T1,  octi-p  pAcu  tllnilbecAn  itiac  CogAin,  -oa 
]Ai5  ITlnniAn.  Hia  ni6]\  1T1ac  "Lujaix)  Ipinc-pi  .1.  mAC  niACA-]! 
Cho]\mAic,  ociif  -Ae-o  niAC  GdiAcb  mic  ConAibb,  -oa  -[m^  Con 
nAcbc.  Oen^vif  5Ai]:tiiteAc,  ]\^  iDjAeAJ.  pe]\A'6AC  itiac  ^j^Aib 
mic  Cuinn  penne-OA,  ]\^  IIItoi. 

IS  AmiAit)  *oo  cin^ci]^  AenAiji  ocii|Mn6]TOAiA  Ia  p]\ti  G]\enn 
1]'  in  AiTnp]\pn  :  cac  pi  ctinA  cIacc  pij  tnme,  ocn-p  conA 
CAubA|i]A  oiA-OA  yA  cBAnn  ;  uaija  ni  jAb-oAi-p  mionnA  i\i5"oa  f oiajao 

ACC  A  -jAAl    CAC  A  11  Alii  111  A. 

AbAin-o  cAinic  Co]AinAC  ipn  mo^TOAib  pn,  oi|\  ni  CAinic 
■pAiiiAib  A  'oelbAfon  acc  ConAipe  X\'\6]\  rriAC  e-oepfceoib,  no 
ConcobA-p  niAc  CAcbA-o,  no  Aen^n]^  ttiac  in  'Oa^'oa.  IDa  x)e]\- 
•pcAi^cec  c]\A,  eco-pc  Clio|MnAic  ipin  -oAibpn.  lllon^  tcAccA, 
•pocAffA,  i:o]i6|roA  -pAiji.  'Oep^bocoi'o  co  pint)iti,  ociif  co  mitii 
6i]i  ocuf  CO  ctiA^-oiiiinnnib  ai|\5To  ^aiia.  DpAC  coiic]ia,  cAp 
teAccA  niTtie.  tiA-ocAb^  6i|i  -poji  Ab^Auin-oi.  TUtincoiAc  oiiaitd 
A  b^A^Ai-o.  teni  goAt,  cubpA-OAc,  CO  n-oeii^  inx)lni"o  (6i|i) 
uiiTie.  C|ii-i"  01)1  50  njeniAib  "oo  tij  bo^rtiAi^i  caijmi'.  'Oa  Ap'A 
mo^bAip,  6]roA,  CO  pbtAib  6^]\  unne.  "Oa  fbeg  6]\c]aai  nA  bAirti, 
CO  n-ouAlAiiD  iiiTOA  *oon  ciie-oniTiAe.  1S  eipm  iA-|nim,  cpiucAc, 
CAem  cen  Ainirii  ^en  ACAi-p.  'OA]\beAc  bA  f]^oy  no  nemcon'OAib 
^lolAt)  inA  cint).  'OAjibeAc  bA  -ouaI  pA^icAinji  a  bet;  bA  51  ti- 
ce]A pneACCA  a  co]ip  pAe^roenmAc.  t)A  cApniAit  p\i  -|:A]\cti  CAitb, 
no  fiAn  -pbeibi  AJpiiAi-o.  CopniAib  -piii  buJAApuibi.  CopmAib 
■ppii  cAicneAth  ngoiimlAinni  a  niAitji,  octi-p  a  AbjiA-o. 

1S  epn  c]AA,  c]viic1i  ocup  ecopc  yo  n-oeocliATO  Co]iitiac  ifin 
Tn6p\"OAit  pn  -peA]!  n6]ienn.  Ocup  i-j^ex)  Acbe]Acpoi1i,  i-p  ipm 
conroAit  if  Ai]\e5X)A  -oo  ponA'o  AnGpnn  -piA  c]\ei"oeAm,  uaiji 
ipA-o  nA  i^mAccA  ocu-p  nA  pieccA  "oo  jionA-o  pn  'OAitpn  mejiuf 
AnCpnn  co  bpiAC. 
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-A-pbeiACACAU  TiiAici  ^e-p  nCpenn  cac  t)0]\"ou'6A'6  '[ro]A  a  cecrA  ap.  xxvi. 
|:ein  aco  .1.  e*oi]\  p5]\Ai-oi,  ocuf  ottArnriAib,  ocu-p -onticA,  ocu-p  j^^^^^.  ^.^^ 
iDluituT),  ocur  AinrA,  ocur  cac  "OAiii  otceAtiA;  on  bA  'oerib  beo  otking 

I      ^         '      .       .'  '      '  '      „  ,    1         '    J  4U     1         Cormac  Mac 

iiToop^TOiigvix)  -00  gencA  AnC^unn  pn  -oAiq^m  la  p]\u  j-o-oLa,  .4/r/, intiic 

COpob   e  'OO  blA-0  IITOCI   CO  b]\AC.       11a1]\  on   CAII    |\UC  -AmAI^Apn  ^^rngbhail.^' 

^bun^eb,  in  pbi,  cex>  b]\ec  AnCpinn  |\obA  bA  pbe*6Aib  in 
AenujA  b^ieicemnA]"  cvip  An  iniACAbbAim  in  "oa  UViUA-p  inB-AiriAin 
tllACA  .1.  pe]ice]Acne  pbi,  octip  neit)i  iiiAC  Ax)nA,  niA  cui^ni^ 
oblAniAn.  Da  'oo]\ca  "oin,  acac  in  bAb]\A  "oo  bAbAiiipoAt)  nA 
pbi-o  ipn  pii^ibbi^n,  ocuy  m]\  bo  bei]A  "oonA  pjAib  ocup  *oonA 
pboA-oAib  in  b]Aeiceninti-i"-i\tici'A"o.  1S  bA-p  nA  p|iiipA  AnAonn-p 
A  mbpeu,  ocup  Aennip  ocu]'  eobup,  fO'\\y  nA  1115,  ni  cmcemni  ce- 
"onp  A  -pAToic.  1S  inenn,  "ono,  ob  ConcobA]\,  biet)  cuto  "oo  cac 
An-opom  onx)iiJ  cob]\AC,  acc  An  bpec  "oucai^  'ooibpeoni  *6e,  ni 
jiicpA  AnAibb,  ^ebit)  cac  a  n"opecrA  -oe.  UAbbAt)  "ono,  b|\eiceAiTi- 
nAp  A]A  piboA-OAib  An-opin  acc  a  n'oucliAi^  tdo,  ocup  -[lo^Ab  cac 
"Dp-epAib  e-]\enn  a  'o]iecc  "oin  b-|\eit:emniip;  AniAib  pojAbpAt) 
b]\eiceA  e-cAC  mic  Lucca,  ocup  b]\ecA  "PACcnA  mic  SeAncA-OA, 
ocup  5^b]iecA  CApA'oniA'o  Uepcci,  ocup  bpecA  ITIopAint)  mic 
triAin,  ocup  bpecA  Co^Ain  mic  'Oup]\cAcc,  ocup  bpecA  'Ooec 
tlemci,  ocup  b]\ecA  t)]\i5i  AmbAi,  ocup  bpecA  *OiAncecc  o 
bei^ib.  Ce  pobA-OAppn  hi  cup  ipni  Aimpi]i  pin,  conAimcicA-|i 
mAici  poA-ji  n&penn  comu-p  nAi  ocup  in-opci  "oo  cac  lAp  nA 
miA"6AiiibACC  po  jAbi^AtD  ip  UA  bpecAib  TleimeAX).  Ko  meApc 
cac  Ap  -OAn  A  cebe  A-pip  co  CAnic  in  moptDAibpin  im  Cbo]\mAC. 
1x0  "oeibi^pe-o  -oin,  Apip  Aep  caca  "oaua  p-piA  A]ioibi  ipin  mop- 
"OAibpm,  ocup  -po  bop-OAi-o  cac  "oib  p^op  a  "OAn  -obieAp. 

[See  also  the  tcAbAp  10ui-oe  becAin  (M.S.,  T.C.D.,  H,  2. 
16.)  fob  886.] 


APPENDIX,  No.  XXVII.     [Lcct.  II.,  Page  47.] 

Original  of  the  commencemenl  of  the  Preface  to  the  '•''Booh  of  Extract 
/dcAibb"  {in  the  vellum  MS.  classed  JE.  3.  5.,  T.C.D.)  to'the  Book^ 

•    ^  of  Acaill, — 

Loc  t)on  biubui\  ro  Aicibb  An  Aice  UemAin,  ocur  Aimren'oo  attributed 

„  1'     '       1  •  '         ^  I  '  I  I      I  to  kinc  Cnr- 

Aimpip    C01]\p]U      Lip-eCMAip,     mic     CopnUMC,     ocup     peppA     VOmacMac 

CopmAC,  ocup  CUCA1C  A*oenmA,  cAecliA-o  CopniAic  "oo  Aen^up 
5AbuAi"oecb,  lAp  p'UACAcb  inline  SopAip  mic  ^iic  Chuipp  "oo 
ChebbAcli,  niAC  CopmAic.  ^ipi  GchcA  in  cAen^up  ^^'^buAi- 
"oech  pin  ac  "oi^Aib  5peipi  ceniuib  a  cuAcliAib  buijne,  ocup 
•00  cuAiT)  A  cec  muA  Ant),  ocup  ac  ib  boim  Ap  eicin  aut)  ; 
ocup  p\o  bA  chopA  "OAic,  Ap  in  ben,  in;5en  "oo  bpAcbA-|i  "oo 
"o'l^Aib  A]\  CebbAch  iiiAC  CopmAic,  nA  mo  biA-opA  <s.]\  eicin  "oo 


Airt. 
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CAirheAin ;   ocu^^  m  \\mmer\r\   iebti^A   otc  "oo  'oenAin  p-p  in 

Extract  milAI,  Achc  "00  CUAIT)  lAeiTlie  "00  UTOj^AlgTO  HA  Uem]\AC.       Ociq' 

to°theBook  ^^T^  fumet)  n5]\eine  |\o  pAchc  co  Uem^iAi^,  octi-p  '^e^y  vo 

of-Acaiii,—  UemjAAij  Ai]\m  IaicIi  -oo  bi^eirli  inx)ce  ia]\  iruine-o  ti^i^eine, 

to  king  Cor-  Acc  HA  liAi^Mii  "oo  ecniAicif  itToce ;  ocu]"  ]\o  gAb  -dentil]'  in 

Airt.^^"''      CjAimAbb  Co-|imAic   AntiAi"  -OA  lieAbcAinj,    ocuy  cue   buibbe 

•01  A  CetbAc  niAc  Co]\mAic  coia  TnA]\bufCA]\  he;  co]a  ben  a 

beocbAi]\  "OA-n  -|niib  Cho]AniAic  co  1^0  bee  CAecb  be,  ocu]'  i\o  ben 

A  hiq\iunn  A  n-o^Miim  '|\eclicAi]\e  nA  Uem]\Acb,  ACAUA]\]\Ain5  a 

CebtAC,  CO  1^0  inA]\bu|"CA]A  be;  octif  bA  ^eif -|\i5  co  nAinini 

•oo  bic  A  Uem-iAAig,  ocu-p  -po  ctii^ie-o  Co]\niAC  aiiiac  "oa  bei^e^^ 

CO  Aicibb  A-jA  Aici  UeiiiAiii;  ocui'  i\o  ciceA  UemAi-n  a  hAicibb 

ocuj"  ni  -pAicceA  -<\icibb  a  UeinAi^\;  ocui'  cuca'o  i\151  n-d|\enn 

•GO  Coi]ipiM   'Li^-ecbAi^i,  iiiAC   Co]\TnAic;  ocuf  ip  Ann   pn   -oo 

lAi^net)  in  bebA-|A  yo;  ocu]"  i]"  e  '[y  cnic  "oo  Co]\inAC  Anx),  cAcb 

bAib  ACA  "  l3tA"  ociif  "A  rfieic  a]\a  i:eii'e]V';  ocu-p  ipet)  1]" 

cuic  "DO  CnTO^TAebA-o,  CAC  ni  ocbA  pn  atiiac. 

APPENDIX,   No.    XXVIII.     [Lect.   II.,  Page  49    and 

Page  51,  note.  ^^^^] 

Further        Original  of  the  remainder  of  the  Preface  to  the  ^'■Booh  of  AcAibb", 
Preface  to  giving  the  explanation  of  the  xvord  Aicibb  or  ^CAibb. 

the  Book 

vfAcaiu—        -Aicibb  pn,  ucb  obb  "CO  P5i'ie  Aicetb,  injen  CAi]\p]u,  Ann  a 

to  king  Cor-   CAineX)    d]AC   IllIC    CA1]\p]\1    A  'oe^Ab|\AubAp\ ;    OCUf  'oeipTii-|Aecc 
mac  Mac  ^,^.  ^^vy  . 

Airt.  ^^]\  V^  • 

Injen  CAi^App,  -00  -[iocai^i, 

^y  -oo  'Peix)beini  tlocjiouAij, 

'Oo  cuniAij  Cijic,  AebtDA  in  ■pAint), 

^Aec  1  n-o'igAib  ConcubAinn. 
Ho,  Aicebb,  ben  Ci]\c  mic  CAi]\p]\i  bA  mApb  "oo  cuniAit)  a 
ppv  Ant),  A]i  nA  mA]ibA'6  "oo  CbonAlb   CepiAc ;   ocup  -oeip- 
•mijiecc  Ai]i : 

ConAbL  CepiAcb  cue  ceAnn  Gi]ic 

He  CAeb  UeinjiAC  nil  c]iac  cei-pc ; 

^y  C]1UA5  in  ^nim  "oo  'oecAi'6  "oe, 

D]iipe-6  cpx)i  UAi-jA  -Aicbe  ! 

THa  -po  bAi  A]TOA]ic  'obije'6  Ann,  ip  1  ei|\ic  cucat)  Ann  pn, 

Acbc  niA  yo  bi  p\e]\]iAcb  a]\  IIIA15  Ol^e^,  Aiinnb  "oo  beiircheA 

■pAepv^Acb  "Don  ■oai'ia  beicb,  ocu-p  'OAep]\Acb  tjon  bee  Aibe,  1111 

A  bee  A  i^Aep  Aicibbnecc  ocu-|"  in  bee  Aite  1  n-'0Ae-|\  Aicibbne. 

TTlAnA  -jiAibe  -pAep^iAcb^^*^^  op^iA  ici^i,  ip  1  ei]\ic  cuca'o  Ann 

(^^'>  Sao]\|\aic  .1.  cin  giAtti-iA  -piMA  LAii-n,  cni  cii]\u  bet  acc  yui-pcin  .1.  ai'oiciu 
tiAiTiA.  Hi  pLtiiec  ifibi-o  '0011  •ptAic  1,<M^  in  ioj  pn  .1.  ceni  cAi|\e  Aitnpp  c6i]\, 
T10  ci-o  Aininec  a  ■m'bjAAic'h  .1.  ]xecce.     [H,  3.  ^8.  380.  T.C.D.'] 
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pn  Aiiiuit  -00  biAt)  A  fAe]A]u\ch  ■oo  leic  ocuj'  "OAe|ipAc  •oon  ap.  xxvm. 
teiu  Aite,  iniA  tech  a  f Ae)\  Aicittne  ocu|'  in  tec  Aite  i  n-tDAeji  p^yi^^^ 

AlCltinedlC.  extract 

TTlAriA  poibe  a|a'oa^ic  ■ouje-o  Ann,  ^y  ce]\z  CAicn  ahiuiL  a  to  the  Book 

^  ©I^C  attributed 

Ocuy  X)o  ]:ACAcii|Ainiiii  in  ^repAnn  ocvi]"  "oo  cuaua^i  bii"oef.  *°,,c"iW(zc''"'" 
IDa  1AC  "Oeip  ptii]\c  LAegliAi^Ae,  no  ptiijxc  t.Ai]\5i  iac  6  pn  ^"■<- 
Abe. 

>A  boc  ocii]"  A  Aim-pe]t  ia^\  Co^utiac  conici  pn. 

ITlAt)  iA]\  Cin-op\ebA-6  inni]\]io,  boc  -oo  'OAi^ieLujAAin,  ocvi)' 
Aim^"e]A  -oo  AHTi-peA^  *OomnAibb  mic  Ae-OA,  mic  Ainmi]\ec ;  ocui^ 
pe|\-pA  -DO  Cen-oivvebA-o,  octi|"  cucAir  a  •oenmA,  a  incin-o  "oej;- 
THAic  "00  btiAin  A  cinx)  Cin-oiTAebAit)  ia]i  nA  fcobcA-6  a  cAuh 
ITlAi^e  1lAcb. 

UeojiA  buA-OA  in  cacIia  pn :  niAi"oiTi  a|a  ConjAb  CbAen  inA 
Anp|\,  -pe  *OomnAbb  inA  ppn-oe,  ocu-p  Suibne  5©i^c  "oo  -otib 
A|i  jebcAcc,  octif  A  incinn  'oepnAic  -00  biiAin  a  cmt)  Cint)- 
ITAebATo;  ocu]'  nocA  net)  pn  i-|'  btiAi-6  Ann,  Suibni  "oo  "oiib  aji 

gebcACC,    ACC    A]\    jTACAlb  "OO  l^ebAlb  OCll-j"  "OO  bATOlb  "OIA  ei|"  1 

n-Gipnx);  ocu-p  nocA  ne'e  ip  buATo  a  incinT)  'oe^AiriAic  "oo 
buAin  A  cinn  CmnpvebAm  acc  a  neoc  ]\o  ]:ACAib  "oa  "oe^i^Aini 
bebAjTOA  "OAiA  A  beii"  1  n-Ci]Mn'o;  co  |^ucA■6  he  "oa  beige-]^  co 
cech  l3]\icini  UiiAniA  '0]AecAin  ;  ocuf  cp  ixobA  "oo  bi  ^y  m 
bAibe;  ^xob  bei^intD,  |"cob  ^^emecAii^,  ocup  -|'cob  pbineccA; 
ocup  CAC  ni  *oo  cbinne'opuin  •oAmAin'op  nA  cp  -jxob  caca 
bAe  "oo  bi  "00  gbAn  inebjui  caca  nAi-oce ;  ocup  "oo  cuip^niin  t^bAn 
piAici  pibi"6eccA  piicib,  ocu-p  'oo  ix]\ibpuiii  iac  AbecAib,  octip 
CAibbib,  ociij'  ]\o  cui]\  peic  a  CAipc  binbAip. 

[The  following  is  the  original  of  the  version  of  the  latter  portion 
of  this  passage,  quoted  in  the  Note  (^^),  at  P.  51,  from  the  MS. 
classed  H.  3.  18.  (in  the  Library  of  T.C.D.),  fob  399]  :— 

Ocup  i-p  Ant)  t)o  pignet)  a  bepi"  a  UuAim  nT)pie5An,  a  coni- 
]AAc  nA  cpi  -ppAmet),  ^x)^]\  ci^ib  nA  cpi  yuAX)  .1.  pAi  -pemeAchAi^-, 
cell)"  -pA!  pbit)eccA,  ocup  pAi  beigint).  Ocup  in  neoch  t)o 
cAnt)ip  nA  cpi  pjobA  5Ach  bAe  t)o  bi  Aijipum  cpe  geipe 
m  int)cbeccA  gAch  nAit>ce;  ocu]"  in  neoch  bA  hincAipp-encA 
beip  t)e,  t)o  bepit)  ^bunpnAiche  pbit)eccA  p^Ai,  ocup  po  p5]ubcA 
Aice  he  A  cAibc  bibAip. 

[The  foUowing  is  the  poem  by  Cinaeth  G'Hartigain  (a.d.  973), 
alluded  to  in  the  Note  Q^)  at  Page  49.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Book 
of  Ballymote  (fob  189.  b.)]  : — 

t)umA   neiAc    cAtiAf    1A0    TiAinm-  Erc's  mound,  whence  is  it  named ? 

ni^eA'o  ?     m  ViAnn^AiTi  -pn.  It  is  not  difficult  to  tell  that. 

e|\c  triAc   CAi-iApiM    niApe|\,    niAc  Ere   was  the  son  of  Cairpri  Nia- 

fen  no-|'A  UuAi-o,  |\1  lAigen.     Ocuf  fear,  who  was  the  son  of  Ros  Euadh, 
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Further 
extract 
from  Preface 
to  tlie  Book 
of  Acaill, — 
attributed 
to  kins  Cor- 
mac  Mac 
Airt. 


ife  e|\c  i\o  ben  &  cent)  tii  Clioincti- 
LAinn.  •pe'o'Lem  -ono,  'noc|\oc1iAig, 
ingen  Clioncob<M|\  mic  tle-p^A,  ben 
CliAi]Ap|\e,  [niACAiyv]  e-pc  ocii-)' AicLe. 
Comocui'oci'O  ConAbb  Ce|\nAc  "oo 
■oijAib    ConciibAinn     ^ot^     e)\c,     co 

CO|\CA1|V  AnTD    e]\C    OCUf    CO    ClICAT)  A 

cenn  co  Ce)n]\Aij  'H^ia  cAi^ebbAf). 
Co  cAimc  AcaLL  a  "oeiAbpujA  a  bubb- 
CAib  6  A  ■pu|\  .1.  6  5bAn  niAc  CA-p- 
\)AX),  "OIA  CAinUTO  A  bjAACA-p ;  com- 
bAei  nAi  c]AAC  oc  jubA;  co|\  cno- 
intn-o  A  ciMTDi  nTOd  ;  octi]'  A'obeixu  a 
bAt)nACAb    ocu-p   A    ■oumA    AiiAtn   An 

^AlCyeT)!  AlbnACAb  C^C  OCUf  A  *Ot1111A. 

llmDe  'OumA  e]\c  ocuy'  XJuitia  Aicbe 
noniinAciii\. 

CniAecli  .1i.  liAjACAgAn  fofif. 


CniAeu  .b.  bA^vrAjAn.    cc. 

AcAbb  A]\Aicce  CeniAi^ 
Ko^^cAiA^'AT)  015  A  beniAin, 
HocAineA-o  incAn  AcbAc 
Ain'oe|\  jeb  jboin  mic  CA^\buT). 


Injen  CAi-pp^M  "ooiaocai^ — 

Injen  •oo  ■pe'obim  noc|\ocbAi5 — 
"Oo  cumAi-o  e-pc,  ei\ccA  ixAinT), 
jAeD  A  n'DijAiL  ConcubAin'o. 


ConAbb  Ce|\nAc  cuj  ceAnT)  0]ac 
"Ooctim  Cem|\A  im  cl^Ac  ue^AC, 
C|\1.1AJ  injnnn  ■ooiMjne'o  •oe, 
'biMpi'et)  ciAAiTDi  UA]A  Aicbe.     A 

"OumA  ■pni'Oj  "oumA  nA  nt)|\tiAT), 
"OumA  CiAeTsm  jpuAT)  ai\  ^jmiat),- 
TDuniA  mon'oei\nAT)  jbecc  gbe, 
"OumA  &]AC,  'oumA  Aicbe.      A 


CAnjATJA-p  mA1Ue  HbAT) 

1m  ConcobA|\  nA  cujaat), 
•R.oi'e'pfA'o  jixA-pAinT)  jibjbAin, 
•o'AcAibb  A|\  Aice  CemAii\. 

■OvimA  nejAc  n'l  aicdi  c'|AeAf, 
Sin  •oiMiim  fiAi  CemAi^A  Anne]", 
e|\c  If  Ann  cAinij  A-pe, 
''De|\b]\Ac1iAi]\  AbAinx)  Aicbe.    A 


King  of  Laightn  (Leiuster).  And  it 
was  Ere  tliat  cut  his  head  off  Cuchn- 
lainn.  Fedlem  Nochrotlta'Kjh  (of  the 
ever  new  beauty),  daughter  of  Con- 
chohar  Mac  Nessa  (King  of  Ulster), 
was  the  mother  of  Ere  and  Acaill. 
And  Conall  Cearnach  now  came  to 
avenge  Cuchulainn  on  Ere ;  and  Ere 
fell  on  the  occasion,  and  his  head  was 
brought  to  Teamair  to  be  exhibited. 
Acaill,  his  sister,  came  out  of  Ulster 
from  her  husband,  namely,  Glan,  the 
son  of  Carbad,  to  lament  her  brother ; 
and  she  was  nine  nights  at  mourning, 
until  her  heart  burst  nutwise  within 
her ;  and  she  desired  that  her  grave 
and  her  mound  should  be  in  a  place 
from  which  the  grave  of  Ere  and  his 
mound  could  be  seen.  Unde  Erc's 
Mound,  and  Aeall\s  Mound  nominatur. 
Cinaeth  OfHartagan  this  below. 

Cinaeth  O'llartagan  cecinit. 
Acall  hard  by  Temair, 

Was  beloved  by  youths  from  Ema- 

nia — 
Was  mourned  when  she  died, — 
The  white  spouse  of  Glan,  son  of 
Carbud. 
CairprVs  daughter  that  died — 
jyaughter  to  Fed/ditn  JS^ochroilinigh— 
Of  grief  for  Ere,  of  whom  verses 

were  filled. 
Who  was    slain    in    revenge    for 
Cuehuluinn. 
It  was  Conall  Cernach  that  brought 
Erc's  head 
Unto  Temair  at  the  third  hour; 
Sad  the  deed  that  was  effected  of  it — 
The  breaking  oi  Acalls  noble  heart. 
The  mound  of  Finn,  the  mound  of 
the  Druids, 
The  mound  of    Crcclni,  cheek  by 

cheek ; 
A  mound  at  which  was  fought  a 

gallant  fight, — 
The  mound  of  Ere,  the  mound  of 
Acall. 
They  came — the  noblest  of  Ulster — 
Along  with  Conehobar  of  the  cham- 
pions ; 
They  performed  bright  pure  games 
For  Acall  hard  by  Temair. 
The   mound   of   Ere  is   no   narrow 
work. 
In   the    hill    by    Temair    on    the 

south — 
Ere,  it  was  there  his  career  was 

ended. 
The  beautiful  brother  of  Acall. 
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Vl\1   r011K\1)\  AIUMIV   A)U\ll, 

1]'Atin)"iii  ArbAf  AcaII.      A 


II0C0  cAjV'o  Ajv  rAlniAiii  rivAii;. 
but)  voA^viv  itii  buA)\  110  (in  5|\AitS, 
t1ocoi\  aIc  1  ConK\i)\  caVI, 
13011  bin>  V^^^^IM^  ^"'^  vVoaH.     A 

OjIac^  ■oil   CAinplM   11lAJ^-0A]\, 

Coi"-An)  5ai\1>,  ■j^oixAir  ^Aitiel. 
CAi\iiiAi]\r  oiimbon!-  111  '01A  cLaiimi 
Vl\il"iii  ningin,  y\\y  luVcAiLt.     A 


"Oo  bnii\  reifc  ^MAid:r>ig  Ai\pn, 
Uaix  inv;iti  Cahvi-^^m  ojmcihj;; 
tlA^  y\\\r  A  luiAii\  TAWi  rAll, 
Se6  ogniiiAib  AitU  AooaII.     A 


bpAcliAiiv  \!w\vi  A  bAiWinn  iiAi)\. 
Ij'OiIiUa  a  C]\iiAo1iAin  ^)\^1A1■^^, 

CA11\]J1\1   lltAT)    I  r(M11A1)\  rAlt, 

■OiA^vbo  inj;oAii  pAll  AcaII.     A 


In  nnAt)  irAit  a)\  no6 

llobAO  cAill.  r)\iT)  A]\  ca6  tof, 
Cijv  111  Oj:;ii%  IIIA1110  tiiAilA, 
T.)o  gAijvti  "oe  \\c  nAcAilU      A 


lllAixAiTi  llAif  CoiiAii\e  CAin, 
inAi\An')  Uai^  CAii\p]\i  c^\n^A1i;; 
Hi  iiuMiv  0]']-A  i"ui  110  caII, 
ni  inAii\  Oi\o,  111  iHAiiv  AcaII. 


"SAIITIlWin   )\OAtSl1Al"^  111   \>oii, 

Injjoii  AHWjM  haii'SaiticaI; 
IIocIaitict)  •oi  111  llAfjw  caII, 
"Da  ].niAi]\  A  liAu'icAtS,  AcaII.  ^^ 

Sc  miiA  ip  V'^^^rr  l^^'bAtM  A)\  biidc, 
T)Ai\oii'  t11ni)\(^  inAr1iAi|\  [t)c.] 

IllCXib,      SAtSb,       SAjXAIt)      I'CJTIA, 

TlAint),  [recti-  Vai"i>] 

e-J\C,  1)'  Cl110]\,  1]'  vVCAlLL.       v\ 

■5iiiTii»ii  IIIao  "Oo  no  jXAT)  iiifoi|\j; 
rA)\  tnctib  Lod"uo]\p;,  TAiv  I11ex>b 

11-00)\C, 
"OAIV     SAITH),     t)Al\     SA)\U1X),     T)A1\ 

VAint), 
V>A\^     "gAiivb.     tlAjV     0|\i-,     •PAJV 
Ai-Aill.      A 


AV.  XXVIII. 


mac  Mac 
Airt. 


The  mound  tif  the  Drukl.s,  by  it  on 

the  south  

Temair  of  the  Kinpfs,  the  kingly  rmtlior 

Court; —  '  o.\tr;ut 

By  7V,.,M.  on  tho  oast  hither,  ^^:';^ 

It  was  tlioro  (iioti  AcaII.  of  A  en  fil,— 

Thorodiil  not  lay  iijnin  tlio  earth  a  foot,  iUHibntod 
Onobottortobostow  kino  ami  steeds;  •"  "*'"«  '-'"'"'■ 
There  was  not  nursed  in  lematr 

within 
A  woman  bolter  than  Acirll. 
A  soldier  of  Voirpri  }\ia-j'cai\, 
Kocliiiiilh  (,'<irl>/i, — champion  of  the 

Gaodhil,— 
Was  anxious  to  have  some  of  his 

ohildron 
r?y  the  maiden,  by  ArolL 
1  will  give  a  bijjli  eharaotor,  therefore, 
Upon  the  daughter  of   Cdirpri  of 

territories, — 
That  for   her  abduction  no  time 

within  was  fouml, 
Beyond  tho  beautiful  young  nuu- 

dons,  Artill. 
lirolhor  to  Fi)ii>  from  noble  Ailimi, 
And  to  0(7(7/ of  hardy  Cniarhiiin, 
Was     Cnir/iri-  yiad/i    of     J'tiiidlr 

within. 
Whose    bounteous  dau!;hter   was 

Acaff. 
Tho  place  in  whioh  our  horses  are 
'J'hero  was  a  wood  through  it  on  all 

sides, 
The  Land  of  the  Poet,  Mavxf  the 

modest, 
It  was  called  before  Acnill. 
Still   lives  tho  lliith  of  comely  Co- 

uairt', — 
Still  lives  tho  Rath  of  Cairpri  of 

ti>rritorios ; 
A'.sS((  lives  not  hero  nor  there; 
/•,';•('  lives  not,  .!<•(/// lives  not. 
It  was  there  was  buried  tiio  woman. 
The  dausibtor  of  tho  high  King  of 

the  t^,aodhil; 
For  her  «  a.s  raised  the  Bath  yonder 
When  she  had  met  her  \'\\{i.\  A  cull. 
Tho  six  best  women  that  in  tho  world 

wi>ri% 
After  Mary  the  Mother  [of  God,] 
Mid/il)/i,  S<i(i/il>/i, {lur  K^nniiif,  Faiiid, 
J'Jrc,  and  Kmcr^  and  Acull. 

I  beseech  the  Son  of  God,  who  sent 

His  anger 
Upon  half-red  Mcd/tb/i,  upon  rod 

Mcdhhh, 
Upon  Sudhbli,  upon  Saraid,  upon 

Kniiid, 
Upon  Cuirb/i,  upon  Etc,  upon  /loo//. 

33  u 
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AP.  xxviii.  ■po5A|\cAc1i  i^obde  1  iTOinn-Kij, 
OA  -piAic  tTocl/A  jxipn-njnim, 
■penA-oAiA  ^Ai'DiL  1)'  5Aitt, 


Further 
extract 
from  Preface 
to  the  Book 
of  Acai/l, — 
attributed 
to  kiiifr  Cor- 
mac  Mac 
Airt. 


StiAifvc  1nT)|^etn  •oej'OAi^A  •oaua, 
ClAtin  CejMiAig  mic  'OiA]\inA'OA, 

JejUACA-p  CUAtlA  cofe, 

ImcAebAib  tiA-pA  Aide.     A 

CAntnj  50  UeATti^Aij  tiA  ^15 
Coiu-ni  CiiLe  5A11  niipnm  ; 
CunTOAijceA^A  iei]'  eAjlAf  Ann. — 
Sati  cnuc  A|\  ViA-onAcc  AcaIL.'^^M 


Fogartach,  who  was  in  Dinn-Righ, 
Was  King  of  Fotla  [Erinn],  with 

fair  deeds 
Gaedhil  and  Galls  once  found, 
The  valour  of  the  one  man   at 

Acall. 
A  pleasant  party,  active,  comely. 
The  sons  of  Cernach,  son  of  Diar- 

mait ; 
They  slew  companies  ere  now, 
Upon  the  cold  sides  oi  Acall. 
To  Temuir  of  the  Kings  came 
C'oliim  Cille,  without  fatigue ; 
A  church  is  built  there  by  him, — 
In  the  hill  in  which  [was]  buried 

Acall, 


APPENDIX,  No.  XXIX.     [Lect.  III.,  Pages  56,  57.] 

Arof^"?'*  "^    Ori^^waZ  of  the  entry  of  the  Death  o/l-'tAnn  inAini]x-nec  m  the 
boice.  Annals  of  Ui^ejMiAC  (a.d.  1056) ;   <ind  Original  of  passage 

concerning  ITlAnn  in  the  \je^A\\  "^^hiXA  of  OClery. 

The  following  is  the  original  of  the  passage  quoted  from  Tigher- 
nach : — 

"ptAtin  tllAirii]"0|AeAc  hj'oaia  ^aoiwoI  ei"Oi|A  leigionn  octi]- 
cfencti]",  octi-p  ptToeAcc,  ocu]"  -poii^ce-ooL  in  .tin.  Kal.  *Oe- 
cimbi]t.  XU1.  inn.     incAm  -peticice^A  m  xpo.  [cc^n^xo]  pmuic. 

The  passage  referred  to  in  the  text  [p.  57]  from  the  Book  of 
Invasions  is  incorrectly  printed  there  as  a  quotation.  The  original 
is  as  follows,  to  which  I  have  added  an  exact  translation.  It  is  to 
be  found,  not  at  p.  52,  but  at  p.  225  of  the  MS.  classed  23.5  in 
the  Hbrary  of  the  R.I. A., — the  beAbA|v  jAbAbA  of  the  O'Clerys. 

A\  "oonA  Hio^Aib  pn  po  ^Ab  Gpmn  o  'Oaci  niAc  JPiacjaac 
50  inAot-i'eAcbAnin  Hlop  ttiAc  'OomnAibb,  "oia  nAnniAnnAib 
ocuf  *oiA  nonoeA-o  "oo  pi^ne  An  cng-OAp  oipiTOejAC  jTiAnn 
"pepbei^mn  inAini|xpeAc  iDince,  Saoi  eA^nA,  ociif  cponice 
ocu-p  pibi-oeccAe  gAei-oeb  nA  Annpip,  An  x)UAnpo  piop.  R15 
UeAmpA  cAobAige  lApccAin. 

[translation.] 

It  is  for  those  kings  that  took  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn  from 
Dathi,  the  son  of  Fiachra,  to  Maolseachlainn  Mor,  the  son  of 
Domhnall,  for  their  names  and  their  fates,  that  the  iUustrioiis 
author,  Flann  the  Fer-leighinn  of  Mainistir  Buite,  the  Saoi  of  the 
wisdom,  and  chronicles,  and  poetry  of  the  Gaedhil,  made  this  poem 
below  :  "  Kings  of  faithful  Tara  afterwards",  (etc.) 


(87)  This  last  quatrain  is  written  on  the  upper  margin  of  folio  190  a.  a.,  with 
a  (t)  referring  to  it  from  the  conclusion  of  the  poem,  same  column. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  XXX.     [Lect.  III.,  Page  58.]  app.  xxx. 

Griginal  of  the  entry  of  the  Death  of  Uige^AtiAc  in  the  "-Chro-  Tinhcmach 
nicum  Scotorum'  (a.d.  1U88).  tueAnuaiist. 

1088.     Ui^ejyiiAC  11  a  t3]UMn,  -oo  Shit  11ltii]\et)Ai5,  coiiiA]\bA 
ChiA]AAin  ChtuAnA  nnc  Hoi]',  octi]'  ChoniAin,  "oeg. 
And  in  the  "  Annals  of  Ulster"  : — 
1088.     UijejuiAc  tiA  "b^ioein,  Ai)^ACinnec  CIuaha  mic  Tloif, 

[Tiyhcrnach  TJa  Broein^  Airchinnech  [Erenacli,  or  lay  Impro- 
priator] of  Cluanmicnois,  died.] 

APPENDIX,  No.  XXXI.    [Lect.  III.,  Pages  58  to  60.] 

Of  the  fonndatioii  of  Clonmacnoise.  Foundation 

■'■'•'  _  of  Clonmac- 

This  account  is  preserved  in  a  Tract  on  tlae  Foundation  of  Clon-  noise, 
macnoise,  and  on  the  succession  and  reign  of  Diarmait,  the  son  of 
Ferghns  Ceirrbheoil,  in  the  sixth  century  (in  whose  reign  Tara, 
cursed  by  Saint  Rvadan,  was  deserted,  and  ceased  to  be  occupied 
by  the  monarchs  of  Erinn),  in  the  Leabhar  Buidhe  Lecain — the  MS. 
classed  H.  2.  16,  T.C.D.,  fol.  869. 

APPENDIX,  No.  XXXII.    [Lect.  III.,  Page  63,  note '''''  and 

Page  67.] 

Of  the  fragment  of  an  ancient  vellum  copy  of  the  Annals  of 
Ui5e]MiAc,   hound  up   with    the  Annals   of   Ulster^    in   the  nau of' 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  TUjUemach. 

The  foUoAving  is  the  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  P.R.I.A,, 
referred  to  in  the  text,  and  which  I  received  from  him  while  the 
first  four  sheets  of  the  present  volume  were  actually  in  type  : — 

"Trinity  CoUege,  October  6, 1858. 
"  My  dear  Curry, 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sheets  at  the  beginning  of  the  MS.  of  the 
Annals  of  Ulster  in  Trin.  Coll.  contain  a  fragment  of  an  ancient  copy  of 
Tiyliernach.   The  fragment  begins  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 

"  '  [lj\Kvt  5tiiiiiiu\)A]'***'oie  ■ooniiiiicoi  In  feniTDUi  occi^ni]'  e]'c  o  Ch|Mmcutro 
H1A  X[-\\\  ueL  A  jAttii'  wc  aLii  "oicunc. 

"  See  Dr  O'Conor's  Tigherna'ch,  p.  25,  at  a.d.  82  (which  date,  however,  is 
wrong,  for  All  Saints'  Day  was  not  on  Sunday  in  that  year). 

"  The  dates  in  this  MS.  are  all  given  by  the  years  of  the  world,  and  generally 
iheferia  on  the  first  of  January  is  noted,  and  the  epact.  The  year  following 
the  above  recoi-d  of  the  death  of  Iiial  Glunmar  is  noted  thus : 

"'1111  xxx  1111.  Kb.  en.  ui.  -p.  1.  x. 

"This  means  the  Year  of  the  World  4034,  which,  I  think,  is  intended  to 
coincide  with  a.d.  34;  for  in  that  year  the  First  day  of  January  was  Gth  feria, 
(or  Friday).  The  Lunar  Epact,  however,  which  I  suppose  to  be  meant  by 
I.X.,  was  15 ;  but  your  copy  (I  have  not  had  time  to  look  at  the  original)  marks 
the  l.x...  (thus),  as  if  there  was  a  letter  illegible;  so  that  it  might  have  been 

l.Xlt. 

"  This  computation  goes  on  through  the  whole  of  the  fragment.    There  are 
a  great  many  years  vacant,  and  marked  thus,  according  to  the  usual  way : 
(SS)  Tlie  first  two  words,  in  bracliets,  are  supplied  by  Ur.  Todd. 
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AP.  XXXII,  ^'A  Kl.  (etc.) ;  and  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  errors  in  the  transcrip- 

tion  of  the  Kl,  for  the  clironology  is  evidently  wrong. 

Of  the  An-         "  The  last  entry  in  the  fragment  is  as  follows : 

7Vf/A°'  a  ?i  "  .1111'oi.x.**^'  Kl,.  en.  11.  1.  xx  lliiAoniiniir  in  'becliieeni  io]\eoiCACti|\ 
(jin  incej\p|\ecAcuf  efc  eb]\Aice,  JpAece,  ■tAcine,  Si-pice/^"^  CAt'OAice, 
Ad.ice'^^^^  ponuice. 

"  Then  follow  twelve  Kl. ;  and  the  page  ends  with  the  date  im.'o.jcxii,  but 
without  any  other  entry. 

"  St.  Jerome  was  ordained  priest  in  a.d.  378,  which  was  a.m.  (according  to 
the  common  chronology)  4382  ;  and  the  first  day  of  January  in  that  year  was 
n.-p,  or  Monday, — so  that  it  is  just  possible  that  this  may  be  the  year  intended, 
although  some  other  computation  of  the  a.m.  era  seems  to  be  adopted. 

"  Dr.  O'Conor  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  fragment ;  otherwise  he 
might  have  supplied  from  it  the  '  Hiatus',  or  a  part  of  the  '  Hiatus',  which 
occurs  in  the  Bodleian  MS. 

"  It  is,  however,  much  less  full  than  the  Bodleian  MS.,  which  is  evidence  of 
its  antiquity;  for  in  all  probabihty  the  Annals  of  Tighernach,  as  they  were  left 
by  their  author,  did  not  contain  all  the  entries  which  we  find  now ;  each  suc- 
cessive copyist  being  anxious  to  fill  up,  from  such  other  records  as  he  was 
acquainted  with,  the  vacant  A.7. 

"  Nevertheless  this  fragment  contains  several  most  interesting  entries,  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  O'Conor's  edition.  Our  MS.  generally  omits  the  notices 
of  foreign  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history,  which  occur  in  O'Conor's  edition,  and 
gives  the  Irish  history  more  fully. 

"  Take  this  specimen  : 
[OCoNOR,  p.  29  (A.D.  130).]  _  [Oua  MS.] 

.imLxxix. 

CuacTiaI  Cechcmo]\  |\.  An.  .xxx.  Kt.  en.  111. -p.  i.  111.    Cac  Aicie  hi 

1|'hececnA|\onAipc.  iDo^uni  t/Aijen       co^\cAiyv  eiLini  fUAc  ConjAAc  Ia  Cua- 
ociif  Af  \\'iX  V-o  lACA'oh  A]A  cup.  caI  CeAcciTiA^  niAC  iriAchAiT)  pnn- 

Ki.  1tU\l  niAC  tloc'h|\Ai'De  -p.  An  ^^aIa,  ocuf  CuacIiaI  jAegnAuic  Annij' 
eATtiAin  XXX111.  .?c>c.\-.  ocu]'  I'p  "oo  cecnA  ■t\o  nAipce^ 

octip  i^iMfpo  ni  CAT)  in  bo|\om  A  t/A  jen . 
■niAb  ttlAC  1loc-f\Ani)i  txegnAuic  in 
eiiiAin  A\\'xiii.  Anni-|\ 

"  Then,  after  five  blank  KL,  follows  the  Chronological  note,  similar  to  (but 
not  altogether  the  same  as)  that  in  O'Conor ;  after  which  there  are  nineteen 
blank  Kl.  All  the  matter  which  Dr.  O'Conor  has  printed  in  Italics,  p.  30,  31, 
is  omitted  in  our  MS.;  and  the  next  entry,  dated  1111.0.1111.,  is  the  death  of 
Tuathal  Teachtmar,  and  the  reign  of  Feidhlimidh  in  the  following  year.  The 
Italics  in  O'Conor  are  again  omitted,  and  our  MS.  gives  next  the  reign  of 
Bresal  (O'Conor,  p.  32).  Then  (O'Conor's  Itahc  entries  being  omitted)  we 
have  the  death  of  Cathuir  Mo'r;  then  the  reign  of  Conn  Ced-Cathach,  and  the 
division  of  Ireland.  The  entry  which  O'Conor  gives  at  a.d.  171  (p.  33),  with 
all  that  he  has  printed  in  Italics,  is  omitted,  and  the  next  entry  in  our  MS.  is 
under  the  year : 

"1111.  c.xxx^.  Kt.  en.  11.  -p.  L.  .\-ii. 

"  dpiAAice  Ci|\ec  ^egnAtnc  in  eiiiAin  Annif  xxx. 

"  This  may  suffice  to  prove  to  you  the  identity  of  this  MS.  with  the  Annals 
of  Tiyhernack,  and  also  to  show  how  far  it  differs  from  Dr.  O'Conor's  copy.  You 
will  see  that  the  principal  difference  is  the  omission  of  foreign  historical  matter. 

"  I  have  considered  very  carefully  the  passage  of  Tighernach,  to  which  you 
called  my  attention  :  ^  Omnia  monumenta  Scotorum  usque  Cimbaoth  incerta  erant'. 
I  thought  at  fii'st  that  there  might  be  S()m3  emphasis  in  the  past  tense,  erant, 
'  they  ivere  uncertain,  but  are  not  so  now'.  But  on  consideration,  I  beheve 
that  the  writer  only  meant  to  say  that  the  ancient  historical  records  of  Ireland, 
relating  to  the  period  before  the  reign  of  Cimbaoth,  are  not  absolutely  to  be 
relied  on.  He  had  just  before  said  that  '■Liccus  is  said  by  some  to  have  reigned'; 
(89)  [A.M.  4509.]        (90)  [Syriace.]        (91)  [?  atque.] 
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and,  to  apologize  for  this  uncertain  way  of  speaking  ('  regnare  ab  aliis  Fertub  ap.  xxxii. 

Liccus'),  ,he  adds  the  apology :  '  Omnia  monumenta  Scotorum  usque  Cimbaoth 
incerta  erant\  Of  tlm  An- 

"  Ever  yours  most  truly,  n-'is  of 

"J.H.Todd".      Tujhtmach. 

The  following  is  tlie  entire  passage,  from  the  commencement,  as 
it  appears  in  the  copy  of  Tighernach,  in  the  MS.  classed  H.  1.  18., 
T.C.D.  (p.  113).  I  have  inserted  in  the  note  the  only  variations  in 
it  Avhich  occur  in  the  R.I.A.  MS.  (classed  33.  &)S^^^ 

\ie-^x\<s\\e  mchoAti^^  1iic  i5icti]\  Annu^\  xii.  -dncigom  '\\  pno- 
tomei  ppimo  con^\e5nACum  efc  <]iioc:|i.ie  tllACCoonuv  pcoto- 
iiieii]^  ec  Seteviop]\  p]unni-p  p.  ibi  po-|x  'AtAX<\ii'oep[]\um  ?] 
p..tipup,  <]iii  ec  A]\e'oeiip  AtAXAiToep  AiTOip  iiii.  pe^nApppimo 
Anno  pcotoniei  pegnApe  incipienp  K.  5°'  Kt.  xi.  Anno  p]\io]\e 
•otiip  pp.  /AlAXAnx)pi  c]ui  ec  piiipup  pex  ITlAce-oopum  ctini  puA 
'dpiuxojie  6]AO'oice  a  ITlAce'ooni'btip  ippp  ptiA-oencA  [ptiA- 
•oence]  OtimpiA'oe  niAcpe  AtAXAn'opi  occipii]^  epc  pope  t|tiem 
\\.  CApAn'oep  Anno  .xix.  a  <|tio  lle^vcuLep  ^dtAXAn-opi  piliup 
XU11  ecAcip  pue  Anno  cum  pex  a  niAcpe  puA  ince]\peccu]^  epc. 
^gonup  pex  -dppie  111inopip  a  Setuco  pcolomeo  occiptip  epc 
pope  <:|uem  p.  'bimecinp  vjni  non  potiepci'oep  pitnip  Anmp 
xtiin.  m  An*oo  xiini.°  pcotomei  puic  iniciAcnp  pe5nA]\e  in 
e-Aihom  CiombAOc  pitiup  ^iiii  p.  Anmp  xuiii. 

Utinc  A  cUeniAip  Cocaix)  IDua'oac  ACAip  tl^ome  pe^nApe  Ab 
Ainp   pe]icup   l/icctip  peppcpippimup    ottim  Ab  il^Aine  ini- 

OniniA  ITlonumencA  Scocopum  up.  CinibAoc  incepcA  epAnc. 
hoc  cempope  CiAenion  pcoictip  ec  1llinAnt)ep  comicu]'  ec 
Ueupp  [Ueop]\Apciip]  pibopopbup  ctApe]\unc. 

11.  CepAnuep  11.  IllAce-ooniA  obic  t^tu  [etc.,  etc.]. 

In  all  these  copies  of  Tighernach,  as  well  as  in  those  described  by 
Dr.  O'Conor  (those  in  the  British  Musemn),  the  passage,  "  Omnia 
7nonumenta",  etc.,  occurs  in  Latin,  and  with  no  material  variation  of 
language.*^"^^  And  if  the  observation  did  not  occur  elsewhere,  or  in 
any  other  form,  the  remarks  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Todd  might,  perhaps, 

(92)  The  R.T.A.  MS.  omits  the  first  lines  of  the  passage,  the  first  page  of  that  MS.  com- 
mencing as  follows : — 

Arideus  f rater  Alex.  Magni  occisus  est  in  Olym.  cxv.  et  An.  Urb.  Conditte  436  occisus  est 
Antir/onus  Rex  Asice  ilinoris  occisus  est  An.  Rom.  453.  Eodem  tempore  iiiitiatns  est  regnare 
in  Emania,  i.e.,  An  Eamliain  Ciombaoth  Mac  Fiontain  qni  re/jnavit  annis  XVIII.  Interim 
a  Teamhair  Eocha  Buadhac  atbair  Ugaine  ab  aliis  fertur.  Nos  vera  perscripsimus  o/im  ab 
ipso  Ugain^  tunc  ibi  imperatum  esse.  Ojinia  Monumenta  Scotorum  usque  ab  Ciombaoth 
iNt'ERTA  EKANT.  Cesonder  Rex  Macedonice  obiit  An.  R.  456  (etc.,  etc.).  [The  words  printed 
in  small  Koraan  are  written  in  the  MS.  in  the  Gaedhelic  character.  The  words  in  Italics 
and  small  capitals  here  are  all,  in  the  MS.,  in  Roman  running  hand.] 

(93)  The  whole  passage  in  O'Conor's  Tighernach  is  as  follows ;  the  whole  of  the  first  eleven 
or  twelve  lines  above  being  omitted,  though  in  his  preface  (p.  xiii.)  he  says  that  this  T.C.D. 
cojjy  begins  with  the  same  words  as  Rawl.  488,  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  (see  text,  p.  67,  68) : — "In 

ANNO  XVIII°  PtOLEM.M  INITIATUS  E.ST  EEGNABE  IN  EaMAIN  CiMBAOTH  FILIAS  FINTAIN,  QUI 
EEGNAVIT  ANNIS  XVIII.  TUNC  IN  TeMAIR  EaCHACH  BUADHACH  ATHAIK  UGAINE.=ReGNAKE  AB 
ALUS  FERTUR  LiCCUS.  PRiESCRIPSIMUS  Ol-LUM  AB  UGAINE  KKGNASSE.  OmNIA  MONUMENTA 
SCDTORUM  USQUE  CiMBAOTH  INCERTA  EKANT.  HOC  TEMPORE  ZeNO  STOICUS  ET  MENANDER 
CoMtCUS  ET  ThEOPHRASTUS  PHILO.SOPHUS  CLAEUEEUNT.=PT0LE5La:US  PHILADELPHUS  RBGNAEB 
ClEPiT,  QUI  REGNAYIT  ANNIS  XXXVIIl ;   etC.,  etC. 
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AP.  xxxii.  be  considered  sufficient  to  account  for  it.     But  I  have  found  an  im- 
portant parallel  passage  in  one  of  the  oldest  tracts  in  the  Book  of 

nais  of  Ballymote,  which  is  certainly  not  a  version  of  Tighemach. 

Ttghernach.  ^^  fyj_  5^  ^]-,g  'Qqq\^  of  Ballymote  contains  a  page  of  Synchronisms 
which  I  am  unable  to  identify  as  by  Tighemach  or  Flai^n.  That  they 
were  not  believed  by  Charles  O'Conor,  of  Ballynagar,  to  be  Flann's, 
appears  evident  from  the  memorandvim  at  the  head  of  the  next  leaf 
(fol.  6),  in  the  handwriting  of  that  great  scholar,  in  which  he  marks 
another  Tract,  commencing  there,  and  not  connected  with  this  pre- 
ceding piece,  as  the  Synchronisms  of  Flann.  The  tract  at  fol.  5 
begins : 

P|nnu\  GcAi'  1Tltinx)i. 

It  proceeds  then  to  record  all  the  several  ages  of  the  world  and 
their  respective  lengths,  pointing  out  at  what  dates  they  are  con- 
sidered by  chronologists  to  have  begun  and  ended.  It  states  that 
from  the  Deluge  until  the  coming  of  Parthalon  to  Erinn  was  1002 
years.  It  then  synchronizes  the  subsequent  colonizations  after  Par- 
thalon with  various  personages  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
in  ancient  history.  Passing  down  to  the  G-reek  empire  under 
Alexander,  it  then  records  that  it  was  in  the  Fifth  year  of  his  reign 
that  Cimhaoth  began  to  reign  at  Emania,  and  that  from  the  taking  of 
Erinn  by  Parthalon  to  the  reign  of  Cimhaoth  was  1202  years.  And 
immediately  afterwards  we  find  these  words  :  — 

Tli-oAT>  T^efi^A  ocuT  rti-oA'o  ■oeyv'bA  The  accounts  and  the  histories  of 

I'celA  octi|'  -pencuyA  f-ep  n-e^xenn  the  men  of  Erinn  are  not  known  and 
conigi  CitiibAeu  1T1ac  ITitrocAiri.  are  not  certain  until  [the  time  of] 

Cimbaeth  Mac  Fintdin. 

The  writer  then  gives  a  list  of  Thirteen  Kings  of  Emania  after  Cim- 
haoth, and  the  years  of  their  reigns,  down  to  Concohhar  Mac  Nessa; 
and  states  that  it  was  206  years  after  the  death  of  Concohhar  that 
Coi-mac  Mac  Airt  became  Monarch  of  Erinn,  and  that  this  was  in 
the  Fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  Csesar.  He  then  proceeds  to  record  a 
number  of  dates  connected  with  Church  History;  records  that  it 
was  in  the  thirteenth  year  after  the  Crucifixion  that  St.  Peter  Avent 
to  Rome ;  gives  the  date  of  his  death,  as  well  as  that  of  St.  Paul ; 
records  the  times  of  the  Eight  General  Persecutions  of  the  Christians ; 
and  then  states  that  it  was  in  eight  years  after  the  eighth  Persecu- 
tion that  Cormac  began  his  reign  at  Tara.  The  tract  concludes,  on 
the  same  fol.,  with  a  short  chronological  account  of  several  incidents 
in  the  Christian  Church  down  to'  the  coming  of  Palladius  and  of 
Patrick ;  but  it  contains  nothing  further  relating  to  Erinn. 

It  appears  to  be  certain  that  this  tract  is  not  a  version  of  Tigher- 
nach,  with  Avhose  Avork  it  has  no  correspondence  further  than  in 
containing  (but  in  the  Gaedhelic,  and  with  considerable  difference  of 
expression)  the  remarkable  sentence  above  quoted. 

The  second  Tract  of  Synchronisms  above  alluded  to  is  at  fol.  6  of 
the  same  Book  (the  Book  of  Ballymote).    It  is  headed,  in  the  hand- 
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AP.  xxxir. 

writing  of  the  venerable  Cliarles  O'Conor  of  Ballynagar,  as  "The 
Book  of  Synchronisms  of  Flann  of  the  Monastery"  :  mUs  of 

I^baIda-h  ComAimi'ijAeACCA  ptAinn  tTlAiriTpciAec  ^ioi'aiia. 

This  tract,  however,  cannot  be  a  part  of  the  former,  since  it  inchides 
the  same  period ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Fkmn,  a  writer  contem- 
porary Avith,  though  older  than  Tighernach^  and  of  the  very  highest 
authority,  makes  no  such  remark  with  respect  to  the  period  before 
CimhaetlCs  time,  but  simply  records  the  synchronism  of  the  Ulster 
King  in  its  proper  place.  This  tract  also  begins  at  the  beginning, 
with  Adam  himself;  and  it  carries  down  the  record  as  far  as  the 
Battle  of  Magh  Mucruiinlie  (in  Avhich  the  Monarch  Art  Avas  killed), 
A  D.  195.  The  object  of  the  piece  is  to  mark  what  kings  of  the  Assy- 
rians, Medes,  Persians,  and  Greeks,  andAvhat  emperors  of  the  llomans, 
were  contemporary  Avith  the  several  Monarchs  of  Erinn  m  succession. 

When  the  Avriter  of  this  tract  reaches  the  time  of  Cimbaeth,  he 

simply  enters  it  in  connection  Avith  Alexander,  by  saying  (fob  G  b.  b.) 

that : 

AtA.\-AncAi-f\  .1.    c.  |\15   'S'pej   .\i.  Alexander  the  First  Avas  King  of 

bliA-onA,  ocuf  CimbAeu  111  ac  V"-  Greece  five  years ;  and  Ciwiaei/i  it/ac 
CAiri  niA  ]\c.  Fintain  [was]  in  his  time. 

After  Avliich  he  continues  only : 

CoLAHieuf  tlldc  lAi^xge  .xL.  00111"  Tolameus     [Ptolemeus],      son     of 

1H«.\cA  111  onj^xuAT)  111  [<3.]pe  ocui" Uec-  Lairg^ [Lagus],  40  years ;  and  Macha 

CAro    Ilig-oeiAj    ociif   tljAine    1T16]A  Monqriiadh   and  liechtaidh  Rig-derg 

iiiA|\e  foy.  and  UgaiiKf  Mor  in  his  time  too. 

The  tract  then  enumerates  Eleven  only  of  the  kings  of  Emania  from 
Cimhaeth  to  Conchobhar;  but  five  additional  names,  not  clearly  dis- 
coverable here,  are  preserved  in  the  poem  of  Eochaidh  O'Flainn^ — 
On  Ciinbaeth  and  his  Successors, — Avritten  more  than  tAvo  hundred 
years  before  TighernaclCs  time. 

It  Avas,  I  am  conAdnccd,  in  this  poem  of  Eochaidh  O'Elainn  that 
Tighernach  found  the  names  of  the  kings  of  Emania.  It  was  from 
the  same  authority  that  both  Flann  and  Tighernach  took  the  names 
and  facts  of  much  else  in  their  annals  both  before  and  after  the  era 
of  Emania.  Eochaidh  Avrote  historical  poems  on  the  Succession  of 
the  Monarchs  of  Erinn  from  the  very  beginning,  yet  he  is  quite  silent 
as  to  any  doubt  upon  the  earlier  periods.  If  the  sentence  Avhich  now 
appears  in  Tighernach  Avere  written  by  him  at  all,  it  is,  therefore,  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  upon  Avhat  grounds,  not  known  to  his  own  historical 
authority,  he  could  haA^e  been  induced  to  make  such  a  remark. 

It  is  unfortunately  impossible  now  to  ascertain  by  whom  the  sen- 
tence in  question  Avas  first  introduced  into  any  record  of  the  kings. 
Was  it  Avi'itten  by  Tighernach,  or  Avas  it  copied  by  him  from  a  pre- 
ceding Avriter?  If  the  former,  Avas  the  Gaedhelic  version,  Avhich 
appears  at  fob  5  of  the  Book  of  Bally  mote,  a  translation  from  Tigher- 
nach's  Latin,  and  introduced  by  a  subsequent  scribe  in  a  tract  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  Tighernach?  If  the  latter,  did  Tighernach  translate 
into  Latin  the  observation  of  a  previous  writer  in  Gacdhehc  ?  If  so, 
Avho  could  that  Avriter  liaA'e  been,  seeing  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
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AP.  XXXII.  occurs  ill  the  Synclirouisms  attributed  to  Flann,  or  in  the  historical 
poems  known  to  be  the  work  of  that  writer,  who  was  contemporary 
nais  of  with  Tighernach,  thoiigh  a  little  older,  and  seeing  that  nothing  of 

Tighernach.  ^-^^  ],^-^(j  occurs  in  the  historical  poems  of  Eochaidh  O'Flainn  (200 
years  before  both),  from  which  both  Tighernach  and  Flann  unques- 
tionably, as  I  believe,  take  their  account  of  the  succession  of  the 
Kings  ?  I  can  only  say  that  it  appears  to  me  more  likely  that  the 
Latin  sentence  was  a  free  translation  of  the  moi'e  precise  and  fuller 
Gaedhehc,  than  that  the  latter,  as  it  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote, 
was  an  expansion  of,  by  way  of  gloss  upon,  the  former.  But  I  have 
no  means  of  guessing  at  what  time,  or  by  whom,  either  was  inserted. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  original,  whichever  it  was,  was,  after 
all,  but  a  marginal  gloss,  or  observation  of  a  scribe  long  subsequent 
to  Tighernach  ;  for  the  Book  of  Ballymote  itself,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, was  ^vritten  three  centuries  after  the  time  of  the  Annalist, 
Avhile  the  oldest  fragment  of  Tighernach  now  known  is  more  than  a 
century  later  still,  and  all  the  copies  of  his  Annals  in  Avhich  the 
Latin  entry  appears  are  still  more  modei'n. 

That  TighernacKs  great  contemporary,  Flann,  found  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  historical  records  of  the  Succession  of  the  Kings  before, 
any  more  than  after,  the  local  era  of  the  Foundation  of  the  provin- 
cial palace  of  Emania,  is  also  clear,  from  the  style  of  the  elaborate 
poetical  tracts  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Lecain.,  pieces  which  we  can 
be  quite  certain  were  written  by  him, — detailed  poems  so  elaborate 
(constructed,  too,  with  the  special  object  of  the  instruction  of  youth 
in  the  college  in  which  their  author  taught),  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  su23pose  he  woxild  have  omitted  to  express  in  them  a  doubt 
so  serious,  upon  the  authenticity  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  teaching 
they  contain,  if  he  had  himself  heard  of  or  shared  it.  The  only 
evidence  we  now  have  of  the  second  Synchronisms  in  the  Book  of 
Ballymote  (the  Tract  at  fol.  6.)  being  by  Flann,  is  that  supplied  by 
the  marginal  note  already  referred  to  in  the  handwriting  of  Charles 
O'Conor.  But  the  great  Poems  in  the  Book  of  Lecain  contain 
direct  internal  evidence  of  their  authenticity.  Unfortunately,  that 
invaluable  volume  is  defective  by  at  least  nine  folios  at  the  com- 
mencement, the  present  pagination  beginning  ■with  fol.  10.  The 
Succession  of  the  Kings,  both  before  and  after  the  era  of  Cimbaoth  in 
in  Ulster,  is,  however,  complete  ;  and  the  particidarity  of  the 
account  may  be  judged  by  the  following  short  abstract  of  it. 
At  fol.  19.  a.,  line  17  (Book  of  Lecain): 

The  synchronisms  of  the  Kings  of 
the  World  with  the  various  coloniza- 
tions of  Erinn,  I  have  written  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Book,  from  the  reign 
of  Nlti,  son  of  Peil,  tlie  first  who  as- 
sumed the  empire  of  the  world,  to 
the  fifth  king  of  Greece;  and  from 
Partholan,  the  son  of  Sera,  the  first 
colonist  of  Erinn  after  the  Deluge,  to 
the  fiftn  year  of  the  reign  of  Ti<jhern~ 


ComAimfe|\A'o  1^5111  •ooriiAiri  octi'p 
jAbAi  n-e-petin  |\o  ■pciMbi'OTn  1  ciif 
in  InibAi^  OCA  -pLAich  Tlin  1111  c 
peii  f\o  gAb  -[Mp  111  'ooniAin  A^xnu-p 
cti-p  in  coiceTD  \^  •oo5|\eccAib  octi-p 
o  pApuolAii  mAC  SepA  "oo  l\05Ab 
0]\iii'o  Ay\cuf  iA]\  1T01L11T0  cup  111 
coicco  btiATDAin  ^Laca  dje^Miiinnp 
inic  ■poLLAi^  t^ojAb  -[Mgi  ne^xenn 
cocenn  cet)  bliA'OAn  uc  aIh  aiuiic. 
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1S^ei\i\'ouiiti  "oono  coi\5]\ibAinconi-       mas,  the  son  of  Follach,  who  reigned  ^p.  xxxii. 

Ami'e|\OkX)  riA  cin  i.-oi\'Leich  Annfo.  one  hundred  years,  ut  alii  aiunt.     It 

is  better,   therefore,  that  we  write  Of  the  An- 
the  synchronisms  in  a  separate  stave  ^}^,  °^ 
here.  Tighemach. 

He  then  begins  thus  : — 

pilopAceiA  ci\A  in  coiceAT)  |\1  -00  Philopater,  the  fifth  king  of  the 

^^eccAib  .11.  DtiA-oiiA  "oo  1  com-  Greeks,  five  years  in  co-reign  with 
■pLAiue]'  fiM  UijejwmAf.  Tighernmas,  (etc.) 

And  he  continues  the  synchronisms  of  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  Greeks, 
etc.,  down  to  Juhus  Csesar,  the  first  king  of  Rome,  without  intro- 
ducing the  name  of  a  single  king  of  Erinn.  Ju.livis  Csesar  he  syn- 
chronizes with  our  monarch,  Eochaidh  Feidhlech,  and  then  continueis 
the  parallels  down  to  the  monarch,  Fergal  Mac  Maelduin,  who  was 
killed  in  battle  in  a.d.  718.  The  prose  is  then  followed  by  a  poem 
of  1096  lines,  in  Avhich  the  kings  of  the  whole  period,  exclusive  of 
those  of  Erinn,  are  given,  as  well  as  many  curious  historical  facts 
recorded. 

At  the  end  of  the  Synchronisms  of  the  Monarchs  and  Provincial 
Kings  of  Erinn  (fol.  23,  b.  b.),  the  following  notice  appears  in  the 
original  hand : — 

1iicipic  -oe  ivejibuj'  bibe|\iiie  <xb  be|\emon,  ti-pcjue  eocAit)  pei'otec  ; 

And  then  follows  a  poem  of  eighty-one  quatrains,  embracing  the 
period  indicated  by  the  heading,  and  which  is  evidently  intended  to 
supply,  in  a  separate  and  more  convenient  form,  the  absence  of 
the  monarchs  of  Erin  from  the  great  poem  of  1096  hues. 

This  poem  is  immediately  folloAved  by  the  following  notice : — 
"Oe  ^Aejibuf  bibe|\nie  Ab  he^Aenion  ui^^^tie  eocAi'6  ■pei'oiec  ec  incipic  Ab 
eoco  uf<]ue  A'o  bAeJAi-pe  IIIac  neibb,  ec  'pbAnn  cecinic. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  both  poems  are  to  be  ascribed 

to  Flann ;  but  still,  the  period  from  Laeghaire  Mac  Neillj  in  428,  to 

Fergus  Mac  Maelduin,  in  718,  which  appears  in  the  prose  tract,  is 

still  unsung  in  verse ;  this  defect,  however,  is  immediately  suppUed 

by  another  poem,  of  fifty-one   quatrains,   which  follows  the  last, 

headed : 

■Oo  iMjAib  e|\enn  ia]\  ci\ex)etn  111-  Of  the  kings  of  Erinn  after  (the 

^'o  p-p.  Christian)  Eeligion  here  down. 

This  list  is  carried  down  to  the  death  of  Brian  Boiroimhe,  a.d. 

1014  and  the  reassumjDtion  of  the  monarchy  by  Maelsechlainn  [Ma- 

lachy]  the  Second,  who  died  in  1022 ;  and  as  the  poet  prays  for  his 

long  life,  it  is  clear  that  these  poems  and  prose  pieces  were  written 

before  the  year  1022.     At  the  end  of  the  whole  poem  we  find  this 

curious  quatrain,  identifying  the  author. 

Co|\o  i:bAiin  ^ec  ■oigbA  •oiAeinn,  May  Flann  reach  past  severe  punish- 

triAc  nTof^]\  LijtDA  Leijint),  ments, — 

Vo]A  nem,  niTJAb  •oichic  •oe,  [Flann]  the  son  of  the  illustrious  pro- 

RiACCAin  pijci 5  hipige.  fessor, — 

To  Heaven,  it  were  no  negative  ap- 
pointment. 
To  reach  the  royal  mansion  in  the 
sovereignty. 
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[APPENDIX  No.  XXXIII.     [Lect.  Ill,  Page  64.] 
Original  of  stanza    quoted   hy   Ui^ennAC  from   the  poem  of 

Maehnura. 
O  'OAe]AA'o  111  pobAit  CO  ^ein  pA"OAc  'Pei'oi'L 
Coic  cec  If  noe  nibtiAX)nA  occmo^AC  co  "oemin, 
O  .A'OAm  CO  n^emeAniAin  oen  mic  IDAijAe  inine, 
Ic  "OA  btiA-oAin  CAe^Ac  riAi  cec  i-p  c-pi  mite. 

APPENDIX  No.  XXXIV.     [Lect.  III.,  Pages  65  and  m, 

note  ^='*\] 
Original  of  stanza  of  an  ancie^it  poem  qiioted  hy  Ui^e^ itac,  as 
to  the  date  of  the  death  of  St.  Patrick;  and  Extract  from  the 
account  jyrinted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  0' Conor  of  the  jjaj^er  copy 
of  the  Annals  of  UijepriAC  in  the  Library  of  T.C.D. 
O  jeneniAin  Cfi'pc,  cenn  aic, 
.CCCC.  y:o\\  CAem  nodiAic; 
■CeojAA  btiA-oriA  ]"Ae]\  iA]i]"oin 
Co  bA-j"  Pau|\aic  pi\iin  Ap-pcAib. 

The  following  is  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Conor's  Description  of  the 
Trinity  College  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Tighernach,  alluded  to  at 
page  66  (Lect.  III.) ;   (but  see,  also,  ante,  Appendix  XXXII.)  : — 

Fol.  113.  Jamque,  his  omnibvis  ita  accurate,  etsi  breviter,  enu- 
meratis,  valde  dolenduni  est  plura  deesse  a  folio  112;  idque  eo 
magis,  quia  qu^  desunt,  ea  ipsa  sunt,  qu£e  desvuit  in  Tigernachi 
Codice  Bodleiano  (Land,  4(S8). 

Incipit  hoc  folium  113  ab  iisdem  verbis  quibus  Codex  prtedictus, 
ab  obitu  nempe  Alexandri  !Magni,  quo  tempore  Cimbaoth  Rex  erat 
Ultonife.  Desunt  itaque  in  ambobus  Codicibus  omnia  qute  pr^ece- 
dunt  ab  ijiso  mundi  initio,  unde  Tigernachus,  Eeque  ac  Beda  et 
cajteri  Chronographi,  exordium  duxit.  Codicem  hinc  ex  Bodleiano 
descriptum,  fuisse  demonstrat  non  solum  hiatus  iste  in  initio,  verum 
et  ipsa  scribendi  ratio,  quae  plane  indicat  amanuensem  non  aiiud 
orens  sibi  impositum  sensisse  quam  illud  accurate  iniitandi  qiise 
describerat  ratio ;  iisdem  enim  abbreviationibus  utitur  ad  unguem, 
eademque  barbara  orthographia,  qua?  Grammaticis,  tam  Hiber- 
norum,  quam  Romanorum,  Regulis  omnino  repugnat,  quoque  in 
Codice  Bodleiana  valde  displicet,  atque  ab  imperito  amanuensi 
saeculi  13tii  ilium  Codicem  scriptum  esse  declarat.  Maximam 
porro  ignorantiam  prodit  amanuensis,  non  solum  in  eo,  quod  bar- 
barum  hancce  orthographiam  servihter  imitatur,  verum  multo 
magis  in  hoc,  quod  omnia  describat,  tanquam  nihil  omnino  in 
Codice  Bodleiano  desiderabitur. 

Fol.  122.  De  est,  exempli  gratia,  in  Codice  Bodleiano  folium  sep- 
timum  ;  qui  antem  Dubliniensem  inde  descripsit  nihil  ibi  deesse  ratus 
totum  descripsit  absque  ullo  hiatu,  et  ab  anno  quarto  post  captivita- 
tem  Patricii,  transiit  ad  annmn  abinde  fere  centesimum,  idque  in  ipso 
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medio  pagina?  b,  folii  122,  niinime  advertens  folium  septimum  penitus  ap.  xxxiv. 
desiderari.     Quis  nescit,  in  tanta  rerum  nostrarum  peniiria,  quantum 
hoc  asciteritia  Antiquitatibus  Hibernicis  detrimenti  simul  et  contu-  quoted  bj^ 
melia?  attulerit  ?      A  captivitate  Patricii  transit  codex  Dubliniensis  Tiohemach.— 

-,      ,  •  r^     r^-  •    Tx         T  •  -1   •!     •  n  Dr.  O  Conor  s 

ad  obittim  S.  Lianani  Damliagensis,  nihil  inter  utrtimque  reierens,  account  of 
nisi  pauca  qusedam  de  Juliano  Apostata,  et  de  miraculo  Hieroso-  J^nais""''  * 
lymitano,  quo?  ultima  sunt  verba  folii  septimi  Codicis  Bodleiani. 

Desunt  quidem  in  Bodleiano  numeri  annorum,  qui  in  hoc  codice 
appositi  legentur  in  niargini  sed  hi  numeri  manu  recentiori  descripti 
sunt,  idque  perperam,  et  ex  Annalibus  Innisfaliensibus,  ut  quidam, 
adhuc  recentior,  anno  tensit  in  margine  folii  121  b. 

Fol.  124,  Non  nulla  desunt  in  hoc  folio,  amanuensis  ascitantia 
omissa,  qufe  in  nostra  Editione  ex  Codice  Bodleiano  supplentur. 
Alia  pariter  in  eodem  folio  omittuntur  pagina  b.  quag  eandem 
oscitantiam  demonstrant,  linea  quarta  ubi  nulla  inentos  de  obitu 
Itce  Cluan  credalensis,  vel  de  annis  ab  obitu  Patricii. 

Charactercs  hujus  Exemplaris  Tigernachi  longe  diversi  sunt  a 
characteribus  pra^cedentium  foliorum,  et  longe  plures  sunt  Abbre- 
viationes  verborum  et  syllabarum. 

Fol.  133.  Qua3  de  hujus  codicis  apographo  Bodleiano  dicta  sunt 
supra  ea  plane  confirmantur  ex  folio  133.  Ea  enim  omnia,  quaj 
desunt  in  Codice  Bodleiano,  ab  anno  765  ad  annum  973,  desunt 
pariter  in  Dubliniensi. 

Folio  134.  Desunt  etiam  in  hoc  folio  eadem,  qu^  desunt  in 
Codice  Bodleiano  ab  anno  1003  ad  annum  1018,  cujus  characLer 
exprimitur  sic  "Kl.  iiii.  feria,  Luna  x.,  Litera  Dominicale  E".  Hoc 
tamon  ab  aliis  referentur  ad  annum  1019,  quod  etiam  convenit  cum 
characteiibus  sequentium  annorum.  Annus  enim  immediate  proxi- 
mus  sic  exprunitur  "Kal.  vi.  feria,  Luna  ii.,  an.  xiiii.  circuli  decen- 
novennalis  et  xx.  post  mille  finitum".  Csetera  recto  ordine  sequuntur 
pro  ut  in  Codice  Bodleiano,  ad  annum  usque  1088,  ubi  hn?c  leguntur 
"  Tigernachus  hue  usq.  Scripsit,  et  hoc  anno  quievit"  recto  ordine 
procedunt  etiam  inde  ad  annum  1178,  ubi  meum  Codicis  Bodleiani 
Exemplar  ideo  desinit,  quia  Cfctera,  quas  sequuntur  in  Codice  Bod- 
leiano, recentiori  manu  descripta  sunt.  Pono  quse  extant  in  Bod- 
leiano diversis  manibus,  in  hoc  codici  una,  eademque  manudescripta 
sunt,  usque  ad  annum  1407,  et  folium  161  inclusive,  ubi  explicit 
continuatio  Tigernachi. 

Ha3C  sunt,  quae,  seclusis  Partium  Studiis,  de  ambobus  codicibus 
dicenda  erant.  C?etera,  qute  in  Dubhniensi  continentur  a  foHo  164, 
pulchrori  manu,  et  characteribus,  ac  Lingua,  partim  Latina,  partim 
Hibernica,  scripta  usque  ad  finem  codicis,  Chronici  Scotonim,  titulo 
designantur,  et  eadem  manu  scripta  sunt  usque  ad  folium  216.  Ubi 
clironicon  hoc  desinit  in  anno  1135. 

Prima  duo  folia  Historian!  LT^niversalem  breviter  attingunt  a 
creato  mundo  ad  Nativitatem  S.  Patricii.  Cfctera  folia,  numero  51, 
Historian!  Hibernicam  pra;cipue  respiciunt,  eaque  omnia  mea  manu 
ex  hoc  codice  descripta  jam  penes  me  habeo. 

Carolus  O'Conor. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXXV.     [Lect.  III.,  Page  68.] 

Of   GOCATO    t^UA-OAC. 

But  the  most  curious  part  of  tliis  entry  is  the  assertion  that 
Eochaidh  Buadhach,  the  father  of  Ugaine  Mor,  was  king  of  all 
Erinn,  and  residing  at  Tara  contemporaneously  with  Cimhaeth, 
King  of  Emania ;  when  the  fact  is  that  Eochaidh  Buadhach  was 
never  monarch  of  Erinn  at  all ;  but,  by  a  mistake  of  the  original 
compiler,  or  some  subsequent  scribe,  his  name  is  substituted  here 
for  that  of  his  father,  Duach  Ladhrach^  who  was  the  contemporary 
of  Cimhaeth. 

APPENDIX  No.  XXXVI.      [Lect.  III.,  Page  68.] 
Original  of  entry  in  UijcjAriAC  as  to  the  Kings  of  Leinster. 

U]AicA  ^115  jAobAi  t)o  tAigbin  fo^  e-|Ainn  6  ca  "tAb'iAAi-o 
"Lomji'ec  CO  CAcbAip  111 6]\. 

APPENDIX  No.  XXXVII.     [Lect.  III.,  Page  70.] 

Original  of  commencement  of  an  ancient  poem  preserved  in  the 
''Book  of  Leinster'  (H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.Jol.  104),  ascribed  to 
^it^A  An  CbonToe-o  VIa  Co]\in<MC. 

"  A  1x1  jMcit)  lAeitDij  "OAiri". 

APPENDIX  No.  XXXVIII.     [Lect.  III.,  Page  70.] 

Original  (loith  Translation)  of  the  account  of  the  foundation  of 
the  palace  of  CmAin  IIIaca,  (b.c.  405,) — from  the  "  Book  of 
Leinster''  (H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.,  fol.  10  h.  a.). 

Ci"o  "01A  CA  6mAin  THaca.     II1  ViAiin^'Aiii  pn. 

Upi  -1^5  bACA|A  i:op  b-e-|\inn  1  compbAcbui]',  x>o  UtcAib 
tjoib  .1.  tDicbopbA  niAC  'OiinmAin,  a  b-tlpnmc  1Tli"oe;  Aex) 
UtiAt)  mAC  I^A-oui^Mi,  inic  /diijAicrriAijA,  a  Uip  Ae-OA;  Cnn- 
bAecli  niAc  pincAin,  mic  A]\5AicmAip  a  pinnAbAip  TllAige 
1ni]\ 

*O0    niAC     C6]AA     1A|AV)1T1,     HA     jM^ptl,     yecZ     mbtlA*0nA     CAC 

p]\  X)^h  ^\\]^'[■^e.  U^m  fecc  iaacIia  ecumui,  fecc  ttojauix), 
l^ecc  pbit),  i^ecc  noccige];!!.  Ha  fccc  nx)];^!^)  "oia  pim^^AT) 
cjUA  b]uccu ;  11A  i^ecc  pbi"o  *oia  iigbAniA'o  ocii-|"  "oia  ne^v 
]:uac|\a;  riA  -pecc  coipj  "oia  -ngvnn  octif  *oia  bo]xu'o  mem 
■pAcbAt)  in  -pejA  *oib  in  pije  1  cint)  ^^ecc  mbbiAX)An  ;  co  comec 
p]i  -ptACA  .1.  me-pi"  CACA  bbiAt)nA,  octi]'  cen  meub  ^iiiAinnA 
cec  "OACA,  ocu-p  cen  mnA  "oecAib  "oe  bAnAitJit).  'Ciiiiceb]^AC 
ceojAA  cuA^TOA  ccc  iTip  'oib  i^pije  .1.  I'efCA  Acpi.  Aet)  ]\M<yx> 
cpA,  AcbAcb   tjib   Aiictif  .1.  bA-QU-o    no   bA-oet)   in   CppuAi-o ; 
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octif  CO  rucA-o  Aco^\p  iiYiri  -pit)  pn,  vm-oe  Si-o  n-Ae-OA,  ocuf    xxxvm. 
GpiMiAit).      Ill  pA^\5Aib  in  c-Ae'opn  cIahto  acc  oen  injen  .1. 
HIaca  'nion5]\uA'o  A  hAinmpx)e.      CoriACCAig  pve  ye\.  a  1ia-  accnuntof 
cliA^A  -oon  pje.      Acbe^AC  CnnbAech   ocu-p  'Oic1io]\bA  ni  clii-  dationo"' 

.  i-.-.       1  «^  1  •  11  >r^     ofEmama. 

CAu  |\e  I1IACIIA.  T)o]\iimALc  fecc  mbuA'onA  i]\|\i5e.  T)o 
•pocliAip  'Oicbo]\bA  1  CoiAtnro  ■poip'oe.  'ponACAibp'oe  coic 
TTiACCU  rriAice  .1.  Idabc,  ocuf  D]\Ap,  DecAC,  ocu-p  llAbtAC, 
octip  l3o]\bcAf.  ConAccecA^\  p'oe  "pi^e.  -dcbe]\c  HIaca  ha 
cib]iex)  "ooib,  a]\  ni  6  lAAcliAib  cue  acc  a|\]a6i  caca  a]\  ecm. 
"PeccA  cac  ecii]\]M:i.  tD]\ip"i]"  ITIaca  iri  cAch  yo\\  iriAccAib  'O1- 
cho|\bA,  CO  ]:A]\5Aibpec  a^  cent)  Aicce;  co  -i\ocui]\  iac  a]\ 
^^^^^A]\h<x  iA]\cAin  ni'oiq\iibAib  CotinAcc.  Uuc  IIIacIia  iA]\pAin 
CiinbAec  cucci  -oo  ceiie  "oi,  ociip  "oo  cliAipigecc  a  liAmpAige 
imme. 

O  ^AobAcA-p  oeiiCAtDAij  c|\A,  TTlAcbA  ocu-p  CimbAecb,  btnt) 
THAcbA  "00  iApAi]\  meic  ii'Oicbo]\bA  ippcc  cbAimpige  .1.  cAep 
■pecAib,  ocu-p  pocA  ]\o  comtco  impe,  conoppuAi-p  1  mlDAiiuiTO 
ConiiAcc  oc  pune  cuii\c  aIIaix).  lApp'Aigic  tia  p]\  pcetA  "oi, 
ocu-p  iri-niiYTo  f^  "ooib,  ocup  -oo  bep\Aic  biA-o  "oi  con  ceni'opin. 
-Acbepc  ye]\  X)ib:  ^y  AtAUTO  -|Aopc  nA  CAbb^i,  oencAi^ein  p']\iA. 
Hop  bei^pi-oe  tei-|"  -pon  CAibbit).  Cen^tATopi  in  pe|\pAin 
Abtup  m]\z,  ocu-|"  p^AcbATO  e  pn  cliAitbix).  Uicpi  "Do^u-oipi 
•oon  cenit).  Ca-oc  in  p"e]\  tda  c6i"o  Iacc  A-ppiAc.  tllebot  tAip 
A|\pi,  ciAccAin  cucAibpi  Ai^  noencugu-o  p-pi  ctAimpi^.  Hi  bo 
iTiobob,  Ap  lAcpuni,  A]\  "oo  ^enAinni  uti  AcecnA.  Hop  beii^ 
CAc  pep  p'on  cAbLe.  CenjtAitDpi  cac  p^ep  x)ib  A]\  nnipc,  ocup 
nop  beip    in    oencenjub   te   iac    co    biltcu.      -ApbepcACAiA 

UtAlX)     AllllllApbAt).       tlicbo,     A]Apipi,     Ap     ip     Cobt     pip     pbACA 

"OAiTipA,  ACC  A  n-ooipAT)  po  -ooipe,  ocup  cbAi*oec  pAich  im- 
iTiumpA,  copop  hi  bAp  p]uiiicbAcip  lltA'O  CO  bpAch.  Co  po 
cbopAinopi  x)6ib  in  -oun  coua  beo  6ip  ir>ii-nA  mum  .1.  Cmuin 
.1.  Go  1T1uin  .1.  Co  immA  Ilium  HlAchA. 

[translation.] 

What  is  Emain  Macha  named  from  ?     It  is  not  difficult  to  tell  ? 

Three  kings  that  were  over  Erinn  in  co-sovereignty ;  tliey  were 
of  the  Ultonian  race,  namely,  Dithorha,  son  of  Diman,  from  Us- 
niuch  of  Midhe  (Meath) ;  Aedh  Ruadh,  son  of  Bddhurn,  son  of 
Argatmar,  from  Tir  Aedha;  Cimhaeth,  son  of  Fhitan,  son  of  Ar- 
gatmar,  from  Finnabhair  of  Magh  Inis.  These  kings,  now,  made 
an  arrangement,  that  each  man  of  them  should  reign  seven  years 
[in  turn]. 

There  were  three  times  seven  guarantees  between  them  [namely] : 
seven  Druids,  seven  poets,  seven  military  leaders  [or  captains]. 
The  seven  Druids  to  scorch  them  by  incantations ;  the  seven  poets 
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to  satirize  and  denounce  them ;  the  seven  captains  to  wound  and 
to  burn  them,  if  each  man  of  them  did  not  vacate  the  sovereignty 
at  the  end  of  his  seven  years  ;  and  to  maintain  the  [evidences  of  the] 
righteousness  of  a  sovereign,  namely :  abundance  of  fruit  ever}/ 
year ;  and  no  failure  of  the  dye-stuifs  of  every  colour ;  and  women 
not  to  die  in  childbirth.  They  revolved  three  revolutions  each 
man  of  them  in  the  sovereignty,  that  is,  sixty-three  [years,  in  all]. 
Aedh  Ruadh  was  the  first  of  them  that  died,  i.e.  of  drowning,  he 
died  in  Eas-Ruaidh,  and  his  body  was  buried  in  that  hill  \_Sid}i] 
unde  Sidh  Aedlia  [Aedh's  hill],  and  Es-Ruaidh  [or,  the  Redhaired 
Man's  Cataract].  This  Aedh  left  no  children  but  one  daughter, 
i.  e.,  Macha  Mong-Ruadli  [that  is,  Redhaired  Machci\  was  her  name. 
She  demanded  her  father's  turn  of  the  sovereignty.  Cimbaeth  and 
Dithorha  said  that  they  would  not  give  sovereignty  to  a  woman. 

There  was  a  battle  fought  between  them,  and  Macha  gained  the 
battle.  She  spent  seven  years  in  the  sovereignty.  Dithorba  was 
killed  in  the  Corann  in  that  time.  He  left  five  good  sons,  namely, 
Baeth,  and  Bras,  and  Betach,  and  Uallach,  and  Borhchas.  These 
demanded  the  sovereignty.  Macha  said  that  she  would  not  resign 
it  to  them,  because  it  was  not  from  securities  she  had  obtained  it, 
but  in  the  battle-field  by  force.  A  battle  was  fought  between  them, 
Macha  gained  the  battle  over  the  sons  of  Dithorba,  so  that  they 
left  a  slaughter  of  heads  with  her ;  and  she  sent  them  into  banish- 
ment afterwards  into  the  -wildernesses  of  Connacht.  Macha  after 
that  took  Cimbaeth  to  her  to  be  her  husband,  and  to  take  on  him 
the  command  of  her  soldiers. 

When  Macha  and  Cimbaeth  had  thuLS  formed  an  union,  Macha 
set  out  to  discover  the  sons  of  Dithorba,  in  the  shape  of  a  leprous 
woman,  i.  e.,  having  rubbed  herself  with  the  dough  of  rye  and  rota 
[some  kind  of  red  coloui'ing  stuif  ].  And  she  found  them  in  Bairinn 
of  Connacht,  cooking  a  wild  hog.  The  men  asked  news  of  her, 
and  she  told  them,  and  they  gave  her  food  at  that  fire.  A  man 
of  them  said :  "  Beautiful  is  the  eye  of  the  hag :  let  ixs  cohabit 
■with  her".  He  took  her  Avith  him  into  the  vrood.  She  tied  that 
man  by  main  strength,  and  she  left  him  ia  the  Avood.  She  came 
again  to  the  fire.  "  What  of  the  man  Avho  went  Avith  you  ?"  said 
they.  "  He  Avas  ashamed",  said  she,  "  to  come  back  to  you  after 
cohabiting  AAdth  a  leprous  Avoman".  "  It  is  no  shame",  said  they, 
"  for  we  wUl  all  of  us  do  the  same".  Each  man  of  them  took  her 
into  the  wood.  She  tied  each  man  of  them  by  her  strength,  and 
carried  them  m  one  tie  Avith  her  to  Ulster.  The  Ultonians  jaro- 
posed  to  haA^e  them  killed.  "  Not  so",  said  she,  "  because  it  Avould 
be  the  defilement  of  the  righteousness  of  a  sovereign  to  me ;  but 
they  shall  be  condemned  to  slavery,  and  shall  raise  a  Rath  around 
me,  and  it  shall  be  the  chief  city  of  Ulster  for  ever".  And  she 
marked  for  them  the  Dun  Avith  her  brooch  of  gold  [E6  oVr]  from 
her  nec^  [or  at  her  neck],  i.e.  Emiiiii,  i.e.  Eomiiin,  i.e.  the  Ed 
[brooch]  of  Macha  at  her  neck.     [^ES  and  muin,  brooch  and  neck,] 


Isuth- 
'ear- 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXXIX.     [Lect.  III.,  Page  75.]         ^^£lH^^ 
Original  of  entry  in  the  Annals  o/Uije^MiAC,  at  a.d.  1405.      ft-om'Tue 
^mgi^xin  triA^^AAXDOij,  cAnoriAc  t)o  CAnonAcoib  Oiteti  nA  T^yheruLii. 
TlAom,  i"Aoi,  ^cein  110  iiiai]\,  a  negno  'oia'oo  a^ii-j"  'oon'iontDo, 
]iA   teigionn,   a^\   fencA-|^,   A^uf  <k\\   eAtA'onoib   ioiitoa   Aite 
A]Aceno;    a^u-j"    olloiii    'oeig-tqAtA'b^AO    iAircoi|\    e-o|\po ;    yet^ 
ce^oij^  AH  'Lioboi]\]"i,  aju]'  teAli)0^\  ioiitoa  oite,  e\xi\\\  "becliAit) 
riAorii,  Agti^"  fencA]"-'OAtAi'b;  -065  An  ce-OAOin  ]\ia  Sah'ioiii,  ^y 
An  i^ei^^et)  bliA-oAin   a\\  cao^ac   [a  Aoip]  ;  i:o]a  -pe^^A-o  6)^50. 
U]\ocAi]u   An    cfl-AnoigcoiiAe  Ioi^a  Ci^i-pc  "oo   coi^ecc  fo]\  a 
An  in  01  n. 

APPENDIX  No.  XL.     [Lect.  IV.,  Page  76.] 
Original  of  legendary  account  o/lllAebinicAin  O'CoA-plJAitt,  of 
Imp  'PAicbenn   (^Inisf alien),  in  Loc  Lem  {the  Lake  of  Kil-  Ancient 
larney),  from   the  ancient   vellum    MS.   called  the    '  Liher  jiiueisut 
Flavus  Ferguso7'um\  (Part  1.,  fol.  11  a.)  tbafii' 

U^MA^i  po^bAinncig  cAinicux)A]A  o  Cummin  "oo  ■oennin 
teiginn  x)innpAi'6i  AnmcAiAAt)  iDjAiAin  nnc  CeinneToi^  .1.  Illuit- 
•pucAin  luiAc  Ce]\bAitt,  t)Co5AnAcc  Loca  Lein,  ai|i  bA  he 
ecnAi-oi  bA  i:eA^\]\  in  a  Aiinp]i  be.  1p  AinbATo  ]io  bA"OAi\  in 
c]nA|\  irojtAinncipfi,  ocnj"  coinc]\uc,  ocii-|^  conToeAtbA,  ocu]" 
comAinm  |-o]i]\o  .1.  "ooinnAbi  An  CAinm.  tlo  bAiJAiA  nnop]io,  c^ii 
btiAt)nA  AC  ■jTo^bAiin  occo.  A  cinn  c^n  btiA'OAn  AX)ub]iA'OA]\ 
^\w  noit)i :  ippAit  tinn  a]\  pA-o,  tjub  conoici  leniipAbem  ipin 
ci]\  lu'OA,  5U  no  imcTopx)  A^  copA  cech  conAip  |\o  nnig  An 
cStAinici'6  A  caIah'i.  -A'DubAijAc  in  caix)i  :  ni  ^AcbAi-o  no  ^u 
^"A^bAcbAi  tuAch  mo  i^AeijA  [fAeci|\]  AcumpA.  A'otib|Mi'OA]i  nA 
"OAbcAit) :  Hi  irnib  Acninn,  a]i  i^iAt),  ni  ■00  be]\mi]'  "onicc  acc  be 
mnit)  C|M  btiA*6nA  Aibe  Ag  on'mboit)  "Otncc,  ihax)  Ait  bcAcc. 
til  ViAit,  A^pe,  Acu  bet)  cob]\Ai'6  1110  bpeic  p-ein  -oAni,  no  "oen 
bA|A  neA]"5uine.  'Do  be]\tim,  o\\  pAt),  xdia  -poib  Acuinn.  Hon 
nAif c  |'op]\o  ^o  foipcebA  in  Coini'oeA'o.  RAchAit),  A|\pe,in  conAi^ 
If  Alb  bib,  octif  bi-o  inA]\b  pb  a  nAeinpeAcc  a|\  An  cupup ,  ocnf 
ip  b]\eAc1i  concim  of  nibp,  CAn  'oub  a|a  noAiii  ia]a  ne^Aib  "ouib, 
no  CO  cipoAit)  cncumfA  a]a  "oii-p  x)ia  innipn  t)Ain  ce  -pAt)  mo 
fAe^Aib  octip  CO  |\o  innipoi  An  p-AJAim  cennpA  in  Coimt)i. 
^eAlbmui'one  -oniccpi  An  ni  pin  a  nticc  An  ConiToi,  AppiA-o 
|io  imipiT)  pin,  ocnp  iincpAt)  bcAnnAccAin  beo  o  nA  noi"oi, 
octip  \\o  p-A^pAC  boAnnACCAin  A151  'onA.  Ho  pi]\]Mcc  cech 
conAip  \\o  cuAbA-OAf  in  cSbAinici  "oo  imcicc.  1lAnicA'OAp\'onA, 
po-oeoix)  copinci  lefupAbem,  ociif  pniA]\iip'OA]A  bAp  Anemp-eAcc 
Ann,  ocup  po  hA-onAiceATi)  conoip  [nonoip]  moi]\  uvo  in  1epu- 
pAbem.    UAinic  lllicet  .AiACAin^eAb  o  IDia  a|aa  ceAnn.    l-onb- 
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App.  XL.  i\A"Oc\]i  ]niiii :  m  ^lAJuiii  no  50  i't<\nc\i ■61111  in  b)\eAr1i  cngi-Aiii  i:]\u\ 
A^x  noit)i  y^o  I'oiixelA  C]\iix.  IaicIh^to  [Imchi^i-o]  a\\  in  cAin- 
git,  ocn-p  innp"6  "oo  c]m  btiA"6nA  coteicli  A151  "oo  ^'AegAt,  octi^' 
A  "0111  in  i-ppnn  co  bpAcli.  lAiipn  be|iti|\  An  b-|AeAcli  Abto 
bjAAcliA  yA!]!.  In-oi]'  'otiinn,  a|i  pAt),  ci"6  iha  cti]icA]A  in  1].-- 
Iimn  e.  A\\  qii  "pAcbuib,  a]i  in  cAinpl,  .1.  a]\a  rtie-o  cojince]' 
An  cAnom,  ocu]"  a  met)  •00  limAiiii  -piiipx)  coini^iicenn,  ocii)' 
A]A  C^iejAt)   All  Atcii]"A. 

ISe  inio]\]ioiii  yAC  A]a  a]i  rjiei^^'ium  An  c^tcui"  .1.  iriAC  niAic 

llobAeTO  ACO    [OCCO]    .1.  inAe'LpA'0]lAlC  A  Ainni.       lloi^^ob  ^Abtl]! 

bAi^'  m   111AC.     II0  50b  An  cAtciiy  -pofeAcc  inA  cnncitb  a]( 

"OAi-o  conAT)  bAt)  mA]\b  in  niAC.     Tli^i  cA^ibAi-o  'ooibpunii  I'ln. 

tiAi]\  bAmA-jib  in  iiiac  yA  ce-ooi]!.    I'oiibAipc  IllAebiniuAin  nAcb 

gebd'o  in  Atcii]'  cjie  bicuiii  o  nAC  -pACAi-o  Anoi^\  ac  'Oia  Vai]!. 

Ocn]"  ni  •oeA]"Anoi]i  rrtic  "oia  "oon  Abcu]'  ^An  -|"iAinci  "oia-o  iiiac 

I'An,  Acc  ]:eA|A]i  bei^  in  niAC  "oo  beicb  e-oi]!  in  mmnnci-p  tlein'ie 

nA  e-oi]!  iiuiinnci]i  uAbmAn.      Ho  bAeiX)  tnAebpicAin   i^eAcc 

inbbiAX)nA  cen  Alcii-)'  x)o  ^obAib.     lA]ipn  CAn^A^OA]!  ac]iui|a 

'OAbcA'6  "oo  AjAbuib  IllAeitjmcAin  i]\eccAib  c]\i  cotnin  n^oAl, 

ocu-p  feAiA-i'uiTi  •pAibci  -piAni.     Innipt)  "OAiii  ce  •j.-ax)  ino  -j^Ae^Ail, 

ocu-p  An  -pA-onnn  -poc^Aiiici.     -iXcAcc,  a]\  pv\'opom,  c]\i  bbiA-onA 

"oo  fAegnt  AcnT),  octii'  "oo  'ont  a  ni]r|nnn  cobjiAch  lA-ppn.    Cm 

iniA  iiibeinn  Ani]:]\inn,  a^a  eipn.    A\\  c]ai  -pAcliAib,  a]a  pAt5piiin, 

ociii"  ]Ao  innp-OAiA  nA  cpi  -pAUA  A  "oiib^AiiniA-iA  -jAomtnnn.      llibA 

i:i]A  mo  "onb^A  An  i]:]Ainn,  a|A -|"e,  iiai^a  ha  ciai  huibc  pn,  A-jAi^e, 

ACA1C  oconi]'A  An'iu,  ni  biAX)   ocoin-|v\  Anni,  ni   biAX)  ocuni]\\ 

opunn  AiTiAcb,  ocu-p  ciAeigp-eA-o^^A  nA  Innbc  -j^m,  ocxi]'  bo^pxix) 

IDiA  X)Ain  lAt),  AiiiAib  jAo  ^CAbb  "pein  An  cAn  a  'oiibAi|\c:  "  1ni- 

piecA-p  inipii  in  <]iiActiiTic|ue  ho]AA  coniie]A]nip  -pneiAit)  non  no- 

cebiu  ei".     II1  ■oen  "oonA,  cuxbb  tiAini  pein  ipin  cAnoin,  [acc] 

AiiiAib  no  geib  ip  nA  beob]Anib  'oiA'oiiib.      g^^'-^'o  "onA  cet) 

^'beccAin  cecb  bAi.     SeAcc  iiibbiA'onA  AcupA  ^en  Abctip  -00 

^AbAib,  ocup  ^ebAt)  in  cAbciip  po  peAcc  cec  noici-o  cen  bet) 

beo,  ocup  -oo  "oen    r]Ae§iniip   cecA  peACcinmne.      'OenAi'6]'i 

•ono  cocc  "oocnni  neniie,  a]a  pe,  ocnp  np  Abbo  ineipt)eAcrA 

"oinnipin  pceb  X)Aifi.     UiucpAiinn'o  a,]a  piA-o,  ocup  "oo  cua'oa]a  a 

cpiup  pon  cuAjAApcbAib  ce-onA,  ocup  po  beAnnAccpAt)  "oo,  ocu]' 

]Ao  boAnnAcpurii  x)Aibpuiii.     1bbo   An    eip-oeccA  cAngu-OAjA   a 

C]Aiup  pon  cuApupcbAib  cetDnA,  ocup  po  bcAnnAcliA  cIia  [bcAU- 

iiAcbA]  cAcli  "OA  ceibe  "oib,  ocup  ]ao  piAppAit)  "oib :  in  inAnn  mo 

beAcliApA  in-oiu  ac  *Oia  ocup  ah  bA  eibe  CAU^Abuip  *oom  AjAb- 

buib.    Hi  binAnn  umoiipo,  A^ipiAt),  UAip  "oo  ceApbenAt)  "oumne 

cinA"6pA  A]\  tlenii,  ocup  ip  beo]A  binnm  a  pcAbup.     Uauja- 

riiApne  auiu  AiiiAib  po  ^eAbbAinApne,  Ap  "oo  ccAnnpA,  ocup  ca]\ 

Linn  Ap  Ainup  An  inAit)  pin,  co  pobuip  1  pjAAcpAcup  *Oe  ocup 
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At!  AencAi-o  iiA  'C'-|\inoToi,  octi]'  nuiiiinci|\i  lleniie,  co  b]u\r  n<-\    app.  xt,. 

■jAlt)  IIITOA  CUI5I,  OCU-j'  |\0  llOngA-O  lie,  OCUI'  Til  |\0  l^gA^V-j'A'O  A  "OAt-  Story  of 

CAit)  ^r^uy  no  ju  n'oecA'OA-p  "oocuni  Tleniie.    Octi-p  i-pj^e  -pcjAep-  aiTo'Cear- 
cuA  [rqAepc]\A]  in  p|A  mAirh  pn  a  ca  in  1nnip  pAiutenn  ipn  *''"*'^- 
eclAif  -pop.  pnic. 

APPENDIX  No.  XLI.     [Lect.  IV.,  Page  76,  Note  ^^^^-J 
Contents  of  the  ^^ Liber  Flavus  Fergusorum\  a  vellum  MS.  in  contents 
tioo  parts,  or  volumes,  4to,  of  the  date  1437,  in  the  possession  caUedLiBER 
of  James  Marinus  Kennedy,  Esq.  [the  volumes  not  consecu-  flavus  fee- 

,.7  77  7  y      .  ■'■     „<-  7  /     A  t~t        /^     GUSORU5I. 

ttvel^/  jyagea,  mit  each  consisting  oj  several  staves  {A,  B,  C, 
etc.),  paged  separately  at  present,  hut  irregidarly  divided^ 
Pars  I.,  A, — Fol.  1.   A  religious  legend  (in  which   the  names   of 
St.  Stephen  Martyr,  and  Jndas  occur). 
Fol.  2.  The  Triumphs  of  Charlemagne  [a  rather  short  tract]. 
Fol.  10.  The  Story  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

Account  of  the  Names  of  the  Trees  of  which  the  Cross 

was  composed. 
Account  of  a  man's  head  having  fallen  off  at  the  fair  of 
Taillten,  for  sAvearing  falsely  upon  the  hand  of  St. 
Ciaran. 
Story  of  Niall  Frassach,  Monarch  of  Erinn. 
Fol.  1 1 .  Trial  of  Friendship  by  an  Ancient  Philosopher. 

Story  of  Maelsuthain  O'Cearbhaill  [fyCarroW],  Secretary 
and  Adviser  to  Brian  Boroimhe.     [See  ante,  Appen- 
dix No.  XL.] 
Story  of  Saighir  Ciarain, 

Accoimt  of  the  Wonders  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Fol.  13.  Short  Life  of  St.  Moling. 

B, — Fol.  1.    Story  of  Enoch  and  Elias. 
Fol.  2.  Death  of  St.  Chiistoferus. 
Fol.  6.  Religious  Legends  (of  Erinn). 
Fol.  7.  Eeligious  Legends  and  Rules. 
Fol.  1.  Legend  of  St.  Moling. 

C, — Fol.  1 .    Story  of  the  Sons  of  Eochaidk  Muighmheadlioin. 

A  Religious  Legend. 
Fol,  2.  The  Historic  Tale  of  the  Tain  Bo  Flidais  (part  of  the 
Tain  Bo  Chuailgne). 

A  Religious  Legend. 
Fol.  3.  Account  of  the  "Irruption",  or  Origin,  of  the  Boyne  River. 

Story  of  St.  Colum  Cille. 

Birth  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles. 
Fol.  4.  Story  of  Niall  of  Nine  Hostages,  and  his  Sons. 

A  Religious  Legend. 
Fol.  5.   Short  Account  of  St.  Patrick. 
Fol.  6.  Account  of  the  Death  of  St.  Andrew. 
Fcl.  7.  Account  of  the  Death  of  St.  Philip  the  Apostle. 
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App.  xLi.       Fol.  7.  Account  of  the  Death  of  Partholan. 

Contents  ^-i — ^^^-  ^-  ^^^^  °^  ^^'  Jo^^"  ^he  Evangelist,  (imperfect), 

of  the  MS.  FoL  3.  Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

called  LiBF.u  -v -r.       c  c<i.    t?i 

Flavds  Fer-  i^iie  of  St.  Liexmus. 

GusoRUM.  FoL  4.  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

FoL  5.  Moral  and  Eeligious  Tracts. 

Fol.  6.  Story  o{  Dunchadh,  or  Donogh,  O'Brien  \^0'Braoin.'\ 
Story  of  the  JNIan  who  swore  by  St.  damns  Hand. 
Story  of  Mac  Coise  the  Poet,  and  the  Fairy  Woman. 
Story  of  Aodh  Oirdnidhe  and  the  Enchanted  Goblets. 
Story  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
Pars  II.,  A, — Fol.  1,  et  seq.,  Religious  Pieces  (miscellaneous). 
FoL  6.  Account  of  the  Death  of  St.  Salmus. 
Fol.  9.  Life  of  St.  JuUan. 
Fol.  10.  Of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord. 

B, — Fol.  1.  Religious  Tract  from  St.  Augiistine. 

Fol.  2.  A    curious    Address   from   a  Priest   to  the  Heir  of  the 

King  of  Oriel,  on  the  Sacraments. 
FoL  5.  Death  (and  Life)  of  St.  Cecdlach,  son  of  Eogan  Bel,  King 

of  Conuacht ;  (see  ante,  Appendix  No.  XIV.) 
Fol.  8.  Religious  Legend  of  the  Seven  Heavens,  and  of  the  Crea- 
tion of  Man. 
Fol.  10.  Threatened  Inflictions  on  the  Church  in  Ireland  if  the 
pimty  of  the  Faith  Avas  not  preached  and  forwarded. 
Tract  on  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 
Fol.  12.  The  Genealogies  of  the  Apostles. 
Fol.  13.  Religious  Tracts  (miscellaneous). 

C, — Fol.  1.   On  the  Passion,  Resurrection,  etc. 
Fol.  8.   Story  of  St.  Baithin. 

D,— Fol.  1.  Story  of  Tadhg  O'Briain  and  tlie  Devil. 

Tract  on  the  House  of  Solomon. 

The  "  Epistle  of  Christ". 
Fol.  2.  Tract  on  the  Greatness  of  God,  etc.  (commonly  called 

Teanga  Bithnua). 
FoL  4.  Dialogue  of  the  Soul  and  the  Body. 
Fol.  5.  The  Vision  of  St.  Paul. 
FoL  6.  Tract  on  the  Eucharist. 
Fol.  7.  On  the  Situation  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem. 
Fol.  8.  On  the  Colours  of  the  Vestments  used  at  Mass. 

Life  of  St.  Eustatius. 

Various  Legends  (religious,  etc.) 
Fol.  10.  Life  of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt. 

E, — Fol.  1.  Life  of  Saint  Georgius:  (much  defaced). 

Fol.  5.  The  Testament  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Fol.  7.  Legend  of  St.  Brenann  of  Birr. 

Fol.  8.  Legend  of  Meadhbh  and  the  Cave  of  Cruachain. 

Tract  on  the  Expulsion  of  the  Deise  (Decies  or  Deasys) 
from  Tara. 
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Fol.  9.     Tract  on  the  Death  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa  on  the  Day  of  a  pp.  xli. 
the  Crucifixion.  _  c~o„tont8 

Tract  concerning  the  DeviL  oftiiejis. 

Tract  on  the  Commandments.  Fi.avi;s' i"ei'- 

Fol.  1 2.  Story  of  Sahit  Brendan.  gusouum. 

[Some  parts  of  these  MSS.  are  as  old  as  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  other  parts  perhaps  not  so  old.  The  date 
1437  occurs  at  the  29th  leaf  of  Part  I.,  or  Part  I.  C.  Fol.  5.] 

APPENDIX  XLII.     [Lect.  VI.,  Page  84.] 

Original  of  entry  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster  of  the  Death  of  the  of  the 

original  compiler,  ITIac  IllAgntifA.    (a.d.  1498.)  compnernf 

Scet  mojA  iiTO  Cjunn  mte  in  "bliA-oAinp  .i.  i^o  py.  of  liister. 

TIIac  IllAgrnifA  inhe^iii'oi]!  "oo  ej  m  iDliA-oAinp  .i.  CAUAt 
oj,  niAC  CAUAit,  mic  CacaiI.,  mic  5i^^<-M-'-^^'0'|i<m55  itiic  IIIaca, 
ecc.  Heoc  bui  niA  biACAC  yo]\  ScvVtiA-o,  ocu-j'  iiia  caiia- 
iiAc  co-jAA-o  in  A\\xi  ITIaca,  ocu]"  in  e-ppocoi-oecc  ChocAi]\, 
ocuj'  inA  'oejAnAc  fo]\  t.oc  Gi-|-me,  octii"  inA  phejipin  a  n-1ni|' 
CAin  "LocA  h-GijAne;  ■oo  bn'i  a  n-TDe^AncACc  Loca  li-GinnemA 
■jrep-iiiAiX)  C]'piiic  -|:]\i  cuic  btuvonA-oeg  |\ia  nA  eicpechc.  Inx) 
te<3kC  bo5iini|\,  iino]\]\o,  ocup  in  gem  jboine,  ocup  in  ^\ectA 
l^obtipcA,  ocii]"  cipci  CAipce'OA  11TO  ecnAi,  ocup  cpAeb  cnuA-pAig 
nA  CAnoine,  ocnp  copiijA  nA  "oefeiici,  ocnp  nA  cennpA  ocnp 
nA  bAibgine;  ocviy  in  cotum  a^\  gboine  cjii-oe,  ocnp  in  ruji- 
ciii]i  A]A  en-ocA  octip  innecb,  XDAp  bumip  "oAmA,  ocnp  "oeo- 
]\Ai'6,  ocup  "oeibbein  bocliCA  Gi]\enn  ;  ocup  in  ncAC  bui  lAn 
X)o  ]iAc,  octt]"  -00  ecnA  in  jac  inte  eAtA-OAin  co  hAimpip  a 
eicpecuA,  ocu]'  A-(VMbe  .i.  •obijex),  ocvip  "oia-oacc,  ppjecc, 
ociip  -peAbbpAime,  ocup  eAbA'OAin  g^-^ei-oilgi  Ai]\cenA.  Ocup 
neAc  ]\o  cniiTOAig,  ocnp  po  cegiAim,  ocup  po  tinoib  An  tcA- 
bA]\pA  A  ieAbpAib  ibinnjA  Aibe.  Ocnp  a  eg  -oon  5<^tt)p  bpeAc, 
in  -oeciriA-c)  CAtAinn  "oo  mi  ^ppib,  ■oia  liAine  ApAi  Laici  pecc- 
nuiini.  bx".  Anno  [AjecAuip  pue.  Ocup  cAb]\A"6  gAc  nee 
•oiA  begpA  inx)  bebAppA,  ociip  "oia  poigenA,  a  bennAcc  po]i  An 
AnmAinpin  mine  mliAJnupA. 

APPENDIX  No.  XLIII.     [Lect.  IV.,  Page  85.] 
Original  of  two  memoranda  inserted  in  a  blank  space  (at  the  J'f'^mi'an'Ja 

7        /•  1  or7.>\     •  7         i\    IT  /•      7  (  7  .inAniials 

end  oj    A.D.    lo7o)  in  the  JJuoLm   copy  oj   the  Annals  0/ of  Ulster. 
Ulster,  {classed  H.  1.  S.  T.C.D.) 

^Actuvon  beigpAp  An  becpo  cAbpAt)  bentJAcbc  Ap  Anmtnn 
An  pi]\  po  5pAib. 

IS  copA  A  cAbnipc  Ap  AnmAin  Ruatojii  hi  tuinin  ■00  pgpib 
An  Lebuji  coiiiaic. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XLIV.     [Lect.  IV.,  Pages  90,  92.] 
Of  the  commencement  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster  in  the  Vellum 

MS.  so  called  (classed  H.  1.  8.)  in  the  Library  of  T.C.D. 

I  cannot  venture  to  pronounce  on  my  owti  part  a  positive  opinion 
upon  the  identification  of  these  leaves  -with  the  Annals  of  Tighemach, 
but  it  seems  to  be  more  than  probable  that  they  did  form  a  portion 
of  a  copy  older  than  any  (and  not  exactly  coinciding  with  any)  other 
now  known.  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  observations  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Todd  (in  his  letter  printed  ante  Appendix  XXXIL),  whose  conclusion 
in  the  affirmative  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight.  The 
Avritmg  of  the  three  leaves  in  question  appears  to  belong  to  the 
fifteenth  century. 

APPENDIX  No.  XLV.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  94.] 
Memoranda   Original  of  memorandum  inserted  in  the  A^inals  of  Loc  Ce 

(H.  1.  19.,  T.C.I).)  at  A.D.  106L) 
IS  im  fjiceokC  -oo  bA]\c  t)|\K\in  Ulic  "OiAprtiAXxx.    Anno  Do- 
mini, 1580.     TDip  pibip  bA-otAij". 


in  Annals 
of  Lock  Ci, 
at  1061. 


Mem.  in 
Annals  of 
Loch  Ce,  at 
1516. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLVI.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  94.] 

Original  of  a  second  memorandum  in  the  same,  at  1515. 

SgDii^iin  "oe  I'o.     5°  "o-cAUiiAit)  IDia  -o^eA]!  in  beA'bAip]^ 

rcACc  -piAn  6  iDliAibe  Aca  Luaiii  .i.  l3|AiAn  niAC  UuAi'opi  111  ic 

*0iA]unA"0A.      tllip  pibip  p5nippc,  1588,  Ia  ^^eit  buenuinn 

•00  f unnpAt).     Octi]'  CbuAin  hi  D]\Aoin  mo  bog. 

APPENDIX  No.  XLVII.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  94.] 
Mem.  in  Original  of  a  third  memorandum  in  the  same,  1581. 

Annals  of  n  J 

Lochc^,ai        'PeA]\cA05A'o  6  'Oui'bgenAinn    .1.   niAC  'PepjAit  mic   piup 

•o'l-'AgAlb  bAlf  A  5-CbuAin   1   bpAOin. 


Mom.  in 

Annals  of 
Loch  Ci,  at 

I4i;2. 


Entry  (at 
l.')81)  in  Con- 
tinuation of 
Annals  of 
Loch  C4. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLVIII.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  94.] 
Original  of  a  fourth  memorandum  in  the  same,  at  1462. 
Upi  "ombbeo^A  ocup  .u.  .xx.ic  niem]Auini  aca  ifin  beAbA]ii"A, 
Per  me  Dauid  Duiginan. 

APPENDIX  No.  XLIX.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  95.] 
Original  of  an  entry,  at  ad.   1581,  in  fragment  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Annals  of  \.oc  Ce,  in  the  British  Museum; 
and  of  Note  appended  thereto  by  Brian  Mac  Dermot,  Chief 
of  tTlAJ  1^111^5  [Moy  Lorg.] 

1581.     An   CAbli)Ac  niAc  IDoninAibb,  inic  Uaio^,  niic   Ca- 
cliAib  015  bi   ConcubAiii,  oijpe  Sbijit)  ocwy  1ccai|\  ConnACC 
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kiA-otiAro.  j,,^,.y(^^ 

The  following  is  the  note  : —  tinuuium  o" 

Octi^'  If  "00  I'^etAib  m6]\A  tu\  1i6]\eiiii  cxn  cenifiAc  pn  'Oom-  zicTt'i. 
rvAittl  Concubv\i]A,octif  in6i|\ein5ine1  1Iuai|\c  ;  ocuimii  c<Ainic 
1)0  fticc  1j]\iAin  Lui^ni^  ^ w\iii,  ]:e]\  a  ao]v\  but)  mo  •oo  ixet  ha 
e,  ocuf  ni  "ooi^  co  cic]:a;  ocuf  x)0  cpAix!)  mi^^etpn  c]\oix)e"6A 
ConriAcc,  ocuf  co  liAi^ice  "oo  qiAi-o  -pe  eigif  ocii]-  ottiiniliAin 
cuipx)  ConriACc;  ocui'  -oo  com]\oinn]"e  mo  c-|\oi"6e  y:e^n  riA 
"OA  euro,  tlcb,  uch  i]'  c|\ua5  mA]\  cAim  Atroeoij  mo  ceite, 
OCU1"  mo  compAHAij,  ocu]'  ah  ci  "oobA  coca,  ocuf  "oobo 
CAi]\ip  tern  A]\bit.  1llifi  l3]\iAn  1T1ac  "OiApmA-OA  *oo  fj^^ib  pn, 
A|A  Ca]\]aai5  lilic  'OiA)unA'ou  ;  ocu-j^  if  fAmAbuA  me  Atioif  ]\e 
li-Olibt  Otom  AH-oiAit)  A  cbomne  Af  nAmAfbAt)  AbfocAif  ^^\^z 
Cnp|\  mic  Cuinn  cc'ocacIiai^  a  cac  Uluije  inucjwiime,  be 
111ac  Con  mic  tnAicniAt)  mic  "Lti'ij-oech  ;  no  ]\e  'OeifO]\e  cAf eif 
Cbomne  Ii-t1ifnec1i  -oo  mAfbAt)  a  bfebb  a  nCAmuin  TTIaca,  be 
ConcubA]\  1T1ac  "Pacciia,  mic  llofA  ftiA-o,  mic  1xti'6]\Ai'6e. 
Oi]\  ACAim  x)ubAC  "oobfonAic  •oibno50tx)ec  'oomenmnAC  a 
ntJubAi^e,  octif  An-oo^Aibbp  ;  ocuf  ni  bei'oi|\  a  fiom  nA  a 
inni]nn  mA]v  AvCAim  An'oiAX)  mo  compAnAij  "oo  "oub  tiAim  .i. 
An  CAbbAch  ;  ocuf  An  bA  "oeigenAC  vo  mi  1I1a]\ca  -oo  bA'o- 
bACAt)  A  Sbigecb  e. 

APPENDIX  No.  L.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  96.] 

Original  of  entry  in  the  A?inals  of  the  Four  blasters,  of  the'Deathot 
Death  of  Brian  Mac  Dermot,  o/tllAJ  t.ui]\5,  a.d.  ld\)2.       ixnm.u'f 

t*  Moy  Lurg. 

^       tii]tcc,   DpiAn  HIac  1luAit)]n  mic 

UAubcc  mic  "OiAfiTiA'OA,  "oecc  1  mi  llonembep,  ocu-p  fo  bA 

m6i"oe  "OA-obAp  eccAome  ecc  An  pn  pn   jau  a  copmAibeAp 

'oo  beic  x)o  cboinn  inAobjiUAnvMt)  ■oo  jebA-o  ceAnx)U]'  -oia  eip. 

APPENDIX  No.  LI.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  lOL] 

Original  of  entry  in  the  Annals  o/Loc  Ce  at  a.d.  1087.        Entry  in  An- 
nals of  Loch 

Cac  ConAcbA  Acpic  column  bA  TltiAiX)|\i  nA  p\j  binxje  iiiac  '^^■ 
OeoA  in  JA  bcAjinAij,  po]\  Oe-ob  mAC  Aifc  Hi  lluAifc;  ocup 
mAice  ConmAicne  iiibe  lU^nbAci  |"unc  ec  occipp. 

APPENDIX  No.  LII.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  lOL] 

Original  of  entry  in  the  same  at  a.d.  1087.  Entry  in  An- 

na)s  ojf  Loch 

Hacu]'  epc  oc  Anno  Uoip^i-oeAboAC  11a  ConcooAip.  O- 


Xoc/i  CI 
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APPj^m^  APPENDIX  No.  LIII.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  101.] 

^ccouTUof        Original  of  account  of  the  Battle  of  111 A5  Slecr,  from  the 
iiaghliecht.  Annals  of  lot  C6  (H.  1.  19.,  f.C.D.),  at  a.d.  1256. 

in  Annals  of  "^  ^  / ' 

Anno  cicti  i'ol.ii'  re^\ciiii'  ^nnuy  "oecinni*!'  Anno  x'l'iu.  inx)ici- 
one.  in.  cc.  t.  •)^exco. 

irtAnn  nu\c  ITLomn  <\\\\X)  C^^pnc  Uvumita  "oo  ec  a  nil3]\io|'- 
coniA.  A]At)ei"]Duc  uliAite  Aca  Ciuxc  "oo  ec  in  "bliATJAin  cet)nA. 
1xv]Ait)]\i  11a  5'-\'6]\a,  ^\i j  Stebe  t/tiJA  •00  iiiA]\'bA'6  "oa  CAiiroe]' 
C]viix  |.'ein  .1.  "OAbit)  iiiac  1\.iCAi]\t)  CuiiMn  a  pit,  ocui"  a 
inebuit,  ocui'  a  CAi-j^ten  "oo  'b]\i]'e"6  in  CAnpn  X)6. 

St6ij;e"6  Aubiit  ni6i\  ■00  •oenAiii  'La  tlAceiA  iuac  1licAi|\t), 
inic  tlitluMii  l)ii^\c  "oocuin  peuUm  inic  CacIiaiI  C]\oi'b'6ei]\5, 
octii'  "oocuiTi  A  nnc  .1.  Act)  iiiac  'Pe'otimit),  ocui'  cum  1111c 
Ui5e]\nAin  i  IIuai^ic  ;  ocii]'  1]"  iinciAn  i\6ime  pn  6  •)\o  cmotA-o 
A  coiiiUniiu\]i  in  ci'toij  pn  a  ne-i\inn,  oi]i  ii'e'oli  ]io  1iai]i- 
iiiet)h  Annpn  .1.  pclie  mile  a-ji  Ai^iem  Aomp^i.  Ocn^'  CAn- 
5A'OA]\  nA  ytuA^A  tAniiioiiA  pn  50  IIIaj  nCo  nA  SA]\\nAC, 
ocui'  Api-oe  50  UaII-a,  ocui'  Aiyi-oe  a-ja  pit)  l/in^ne;  ocu^^  ]\o 
Ain^i^et)  l/iii^ne  a]\  ^ac  leic  inA  nmceit;  ocui'  rAncot)A]i 
CO  liAcliAT)  ConAi^ie.  Ocu]^  "oo  cui]ii'ec  ceccA  Ai^pn  iKvrluvi'b 
'oinni'oi^i'o  iiniinre]ii  llAi^itli^,  ocii]"  "oo  A'ob]\AX)A]i  rocc  iia 
coinne  50  c^ioi]^  "Ooiiie  CAom,  y:o\\  cinn  AiiiceiiAC  I^iumc- 
ftebe,  A  'C^\\  FuAcliAii.  Ocwy  cahja-oa^i  miiinci]\  HAigittig 
CO  CtAcliAii  nincAUA  ]:o]\  Steib  An  Iai^mi.  Ocn-|'  i\o  impA-OA^i 
muinnp  IxAi^itLi^  Annpin  ^An  coinne  t)  pv^Ail  6  ^^-^ib^^it) ; 
ocup  cAncocA^i  Ap  pn  co  Soibren  nA  n^AfAn.  ^^M^^''^^  T"^ 
to  ce"onA  pn  .1.  "oia  liAOine  "Oo  i'ninn]\A"6.  ocnp  "La  yete  Ci\oi]" 
CAii  5AC  La,  ^\o  finoib  ConcobA-|i  iiiac  Ui^e^inAin  1  llnAi^ic, 
p]\  b]\ei]:ne  ocu]"  ChonmAicne,  ocii]'  An  liieit)  ]\o  pet)  niAitte 
puu,  pA  Aot)  Ha  ChoncobAip,  ocup  niAiue  ChoniiAcc,  ocup 
rSil  ninijie-oAig  A]ic1ienA.  Ocup  ip^iAt)  bA  pe]ip  Ap  An  ptuA^ 
pin  .1.  ConcobAp  iiiac  UijeiinAin  1  UuAipc  .1.  Hi  Ha  m  Q-niuni 
ocup  ClionniAici ;  ocup  CacIiaI  Ha  ■ptAicbejACAi^ ;  ocu]^  inu]i- 
cliAt)  pnn  Ha  pepJAit ;  ocup  1luAit)pi  in  "phebA  Ha  ITloinn  ; 
ocup "ptAnn  111 liA^OipeccAi^;  ocup*Oonn  o^lllliA^OipeccAig  ; 
ocup  cult)  m6]i  t)o  cpit  CheAflAi^;  ocup  r]\i  mic  lllic  'Oia]\- 
niAUA;  ocup'OiApmAicHA'P'UvnnA^Ain  ;  ocupCAclK\'LmAc'OuA]i- 
CAin  1  e^^lipA ;  ocup  t)A  iiiac  Ui5e]mAin  1  ChoncobAip ;  ocup  5^1- 
bAnAnAeiii  Ha  Uaitdj.  II0  bimbA  cpA,  tj'o^bAib  ChonuAcc 
Ann  6  pin  aiiiacIi.  Ocup  ip  Ann  puc  ropAc  in  rptuAi^  pin  pop 
liiuincip  IxAijitti^,  A5  Soiluen  no.  ngApo-n  ;  ocup  po  lenpAC 
lAt)  CO  h-Atc  Uije  1111ie5ui]\in.     Ip  Ann]'in  po  impAt)A]i  jtAp- 

(94)  Sic  in  the  MS. 
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\,^^^t  riiuinci]Ae  TIai^i'L'Lij  y^yyy  in  V^UAJ  ceccA|TOA  pn  ;  ocuf  app.  liii. 

CUC-pAC  Cpi  TTIA-OmAnnA    -p-OHJAA.       1-p    Annpn    ^lUCfAt)    in    f^^-^S  j^c^onnt  of 

moil  rotniAi  1ATA  niAnbAX)  co-oa  "oia  muincen,  im  "OViiaiiitiaic  "Ua  Battle  of 
D^LAnnAjAin,  ocuf  im  ITlnAC  TTlAonAij;  ocu]"  im  CnoicLe  ua  inAmnaisof 
Choicie,  ocu-p  im  focAi-oe  Aite.  Ocuf  CAncA"OA-p  uiie  nA  i^luAij  ^'^'^  ^^■ 
cect:A|\-6Apn  co  h-Atc  nA  h6tci,  ocu-p  50  'Ooipn  CiiAnncA,  i-oi-p 
-Ac  nA  iDeicije  ocuf  \)e\,  in  IdIica'Caij;  ocu-p  Coiit  &iyA; 
OCUI'  Colli  Ai|i]\ue]i,  -pop  Steib  in  lA]iuinn.  Ocu-p  i]-  Annpn 
■po  impAioAii  muinci]i  TIaijiIIi^  50  X)iJ|i,  octif  50  'oic1t[ia, 
"DAi'ACCAC,  'Oicettit),  -QopTiAcrnAigci,  A  nAjViAi-o  mic  pheti)- 
timit),  ocwy  inA  mbo'i  -oo  ChonnAccuib  mAilte  fliif,  "oo 
"Di^uit  A  nejcojiAC,  ocu-p  a  nAnbp-o-p-pAin  -po]i]iA.  Ocu-p  ]io 
j]\ei-p  CAC  t)i'b  A  muinre-p  a  cenn  a  cell  .1.  cac  Ua  m  D-piuin, 
ocu]'  ConnACCAij.  1-p  Annpn  ]ao  eiije-OA-ji  ConnAccuij  x)on 
"Leic  ApvAiit  T)on  cac  ;  ocu-p  -po  b'lA-opn  An  "onong  -oAnA,  "oa^- 
CApAi-o,  -oi-ixiii,  •oenmnec.  Ocu-p  -po  coiji^e-OA^i,  inA  lAom 
toin-o-iiec,  t-A-ivMiiAit,  "LAmcApAi-o  ia-o,  ocu-p  inA  cipci  coifi-ottiic, 
cobpAi^,  cen^uilci,  -pA  noi^-pi  nu]i]iuncA,  nApm-tAi-oiii  .1.  ■p4\ 
Ao-o  mAc  'Pe-oliTni'o,  mic  CAcliAii  C-pob-oeiiij.  ^cc  chenA, 
bA  -pep^  biuicp-lACA,  ocu-j'  bA  cobpAi^ecc  cu|iax),  ocu-p  bA 
Iaoc-oacc  leoiiiAin  Ia  itiac  An  ai]1"0-|\i5  ipn  Ia  pn.  Ocu-p  -po 
-pe]iA-6  CAC  Cjio-OA,  co-|xo-pAC,  cu-|iACA  "00  -Qib  teicib  eC0]1]1A  i-|' 
in  UAi-p  pn.  tlo  mA^ibAic,  ocu-|'  -po  ^onAic  i"ocbAi'6e  Anunn, 
ocup  AnAbt  ceccAji  x>o  "oib  beicib.  -<Xcc  chenA,  ]io  -pAjbAt)  Ann 
ConcobA-|i  niAC  Ui^e^mAin,  i\i  tD^ieipie,  ocu-j'  HIu-jicax)  pmn  Ua 
■pe]i5Ait,ocu-|"-<\o-6  UA'Peii^Ai'LjOcupinAoliiUAnAi-oinAc'Oonn- 
cbAix) ;  •OAOine  im-oA  e1i  "oo  toe  a-[i  An  lACAi-p  pn  ;  ocu-|'  -oiiem 
■oib  -oo  -out  "oe^  t)A  n^onAib  inA  ci^ib,  itia  iTlu]ACA"6  pmn  Ua 
Vep^Ait,  ocup  -pA  pi-Ann  THa^  OipeccAig,  |io  mA]ibA-6  a  puc- 
^uin  in  CACA  pn,  ocui'  -pocAibe  eti  mAitte  pn]'-  •Ace  clienA, 
i1'et)h  A-oept)  luce  eotui]"  An  mopv  caca  pn,  conAp  pe-o-pAC 
lAC^Aite  nA  jA-ppiAige  pn,  inA  miii-o  in  moniiiA-omA  -pecliAin 
in  A^Aix)  in  A-p-o-ptACA;  uai|i  -oo  bA-OAp  -OA  -iii-coinmb,  -po  m6]iA, 
jiuipcbecnA  A-|i  tAp'Ab,  ocuy  a]i  buAmAin  inA  cinn  ;  ocu]'  bA 
ViAb-puAC  Ia  cac  comnA-o  pii-p  in  CAn  pn  ;  uaiii  130  bAi  ui-oe 
lomA^AbLmA  pAf  nA  fbuA^Aib  a^  •out  A  jcen-o  caca  Ua 
m  Dpuin.  Ocu-p  cuj  A-pocAnn  Aip-op^,  ocu-j'  a  5pvec  cuiiAt)  oyy 
Aip-o  A  me-Don  An  m6|i  caca.  Ocup  nip  An  x)on  peim,  ocup 
"oon  puACAp  pn  ^up  liieAbAi-o  "OO  Cv\c  Ua  mt)piuin.  Ci-6  cpA, 
Acc  po  mApbA-o  Ap  An  b&CAip  pn,  CacaL  Ua  HAijittig,  pi 
1Tluinnci]ie  mAolifiopbA,  ocup  caca  Ao-oa  'P""'^''?  ocup  a  -oa 
liiAC  mAitle  p\ip  .1.  'OomnAlt  Kuatd,  ocup  niAil,  ocup  a  "oep- 
bpACAip  .1.  CuconnAcc,  ocup  cp'i  mic  ChACAib  'Ouib  Ui  TIai- 
5ii"Li5  .1.  5°n-T'^^5'  ocup  "Pep^Ab,  ocup  "OoitinAbL ;  ocup 
AnnA-o  iiiAC  'OomnAibL  1  KAijibbij.  "oo  iriApbAT)  Ia  ConcobAp 
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App.  Liii.  iiu\c  U150HIUM11 ;  ocvi]'  An  Cao6  Ua  RvXigitli^  .1.  IIiaII,  oci\y 
.  c    Ui<;;eniu\ii    IlKv];;   bi\A'OAit,  ociir  ?;itlAiiiic1iit  niAc  U<Mctit, 

Account  of  <J    I  .       ■^^^     '  1     1       ,    .  '         *,•.  '  •  ^A  P 

jtatticof  octir  X)onTicAX>  tiA  DiuvvXit,  ocur  iiK\tiuir  tiiac  5i^'-*-'^'otiio, 
In  Annuls  oi-  octi]'  ciLlcx)  A]\  r]\i  |'icciu  vo  iiuMcib  A  im)innci|\(?  111A]\0eil 
LudiCL        ^^'^y_     Ocu]^  -|\o  nu\)\bAX)  yd  \:\\\  tjcg  Vi'W)  Uai^iIIi^  Ann  Ijco]-. 

Cac  itioi^e  Stccc  A\\  \i\\vi  At  a  "Oei^ig,  A5  ^ttc  ha  hCtici,  6\- 

t)heA'LAC  HA  beicigc,  Ainm  in  caca  pn. 

ArrENDIX  No.  LIV.      [Lcct.  V.,  Page  102,  Note(='»-^] 

Of  the.  Idol    Oruflnal  (ivith  Translation)  of  passage  in  the  Tripartite  Life 

^Cruach.'""*       o/  Saint  Patrick  concemiruj  the  ./tlol  called  Cenn  Cruaich,  [or 

Crom  Cruach'\  and  the  Plain  called  111aj  Stecc. 

l/Ui"o  u\]\iim  Pac]\aic  1  UccbAi  ciiai-|'cij\c  .1.  co  C]\ic1i  Coin- 
p^\e,  bAte  [in]  ]\o  cx)h\\<sx)  voyum  '^\w\n^\]\v  o  niACCAib  Coi]\p]\e  ; 
octi]"  I'onACAib^'oni  iiToupn  Cp-pcop  ^^^f^'^cc  niAC  ttlitcon,  a 
coihaIcai,  ocup  riA  "o'l  Cmi]\,  pct)\ACA  in  bipin  ;  octip  iclic 
coriAccubjwc  ri'iip  hi  CttiAin  b]\6nA)5;  ocu]'  ip  Aipi  aca 
AccoibAT)  iniiA  elite  p]\iA  IaiIi  ;  ocnp  AijyclinTOAcli  5l*^^^''^'^'V^ 
op-onepp  cenn  cAitiecli  -oo  ^po]'  hi  CbuAin  bjiotiAi^.  1n 
CAn  imo]\]\o,  po  pen  pAr]iAic  cAitte  popp  nA  oJAib  pemnAin 
'|\o  c1i6cA]\  A  ceir]\i  cop]\\  i]'in  ctoic:  |.'eix)ti5ic  mci  a  poit- 
ieccA  penipep.  "Oo  coi-u  Pac]\aic  uxjipn  cAp  in  t^'ci  vo 
111ai§  SteccA,  bAit  i^pAbi  Apt)  iX)At  nA  bCinenn   .1.   Cenn 

C]U1A1C,    CUinCACCA    O   6]\    octip  O  A]\5AC,    octip    X)A    l-OAb    X)eACC 

Aite  cumcAcrA  6  tiniA  initne.  Oz  c1ionnAii\c  pAcpAic  inn 
idaI,  on  ti]xi  •oiAniX)  Ainm  g'-'^-^^l^'^'o  (-i-  gAbcA  a  :^tic),  ocnp  o 
po  coiTiAicpij  'oonnix)At,  connA]ij^Aib  a  iAini  "oo  c1ni]\  bAchUv 
ipm  pAi|i,  ocnp  noco  paIa,  acc  x)0  pAipbepc  piAp  X)on  unnuc 
[rccte  ctimnic]  yo]\  a  tec  n-oe]-]-,  ah  ip  inx)epp  ]\o  boi  a  a^c-o  ; 
ocnp  niAjUMt)  pticr  innA  bAcblA  iiia  leic  ctiu  ben]%  A]\Ait)e 
noco  popcAij  An  bACAtl  A  tAiiii  pAcpAic;  ocnp  pottuicc  111 
uAtAin  nA  "DA  AppAcc  "oeACC  Aiti  conici  A  ciniui ;  ocnp  acaic 
pon  in-onp  pin  1  cconio^mn^AD  inx)  epcA;  ocnp  po  niAitAc  "oon 
■oenion,  ocnp  yo  int)Apb  111  iy]\inn  ;  ocn]"  "Oojioj^ajic  .nnAlunte 
cnni  pe^e  Locgnipe  ic1ie]'it)e  po  A"0|\Aipec  inn'niAl;  ocn]' 
ACConnApccAp  innA  lunbi  e  (.1.  •oenion)  ocnp  yo  inieclAicj'er  a 
neipitc'in  iriAnix)  clnnpe-o  pAcpAic  he  inn  i|.']:]\inn. 

[tuanslation.] 

Patrick  went  afterwards  to  North  Tethhha  [TciTiii],  i.e.,  to  Coirprcs 
land,  where  Graiiard  was  onVrod  to  him  by  th(>  sons  of  Coirprc; 
and  he  left  in  that  })lace  Bishop  Guasacht,  the  son  of  jUilchn,  his 
[former]  companion,  and  the  two  Emirs,  tliat  person's  sisters ;  and 
it  was  they  that  first  took  np  at  Cluain  Bronaigh;  and  it  is  on  that  ac- 


in 
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count  that  the  one  church  is  attached  to  the  otlier ;  and  it  is  the  app.  liv. 
Airchinnech  [abbot]  of  Granard  that  consecrates  the  stiperioress  of 
nuns  perpetually  in  Cluaia  Bronaigh.  AVhen,  now,  Patrick  had  caiiecf  Cr" 
consecrated  the  veil  upon  the  virgins  aforesaid,  their  four  feet  sunk  Cruach. 
into  the  stone  [upon  which  they  Avere  standing]  :  their  marks  remain 
in  it  semper,  Patrick  after  that  went  over  the  water  to  Magh  Slecht, 
Avhere  stood  the  chief  Idol  of  Erinn,  i.e.,  Cenn  Cruaick,  ornamented 
with  gold  and  with  silver,  and  twelve  other  idols  ornamented  with 
brass  around  him.  AVhen  Patrick  saw  the  idol  from  the  Avater  Avhich  is 
named  Guthard  [lovtd  voice]  (i.e.,  he  elevated  his  voice)  ;  and  when  he 
approached  near  the  idol,  he  raised  his  arm  to  lay  the  staff  of  Jesus 
on  him,  and  it  did  not  reach  him,  he  bent  back  from  the  attempt 
upon  his  right  side,  for  it  Avas  to  the  south  his  face  Avas ;  and  the 
mark  of  the  Staff  lives  in  his  left  side  still,  although  the  Staff  did 
not  leave  Patrick's  hand ;  and  the  earth  swalloAved  the  other  tAvelve 
idols  to  their  heads ;  and  they  are  in  that  condition  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  miracle.  And  he  called  vipou  all  the  people  cum  rege 
Laeahuire;  they  it  was  that  adored  the  idol.  And  all  the  people  saAV 
liiui  {i.e.,  the  demon),  and  they  dreaded  their  dying  if  Patrick  had 
not  sent  him  to  hell. 


APPENDIX  No.  LV.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  102.] 

Original  of  memorandum  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  the  jremoian- 
copy  of  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  in  the  Library  of  T.C.JJ.  ^l^l'tcon- 
(classedll.  1.  1.,  Z/.  1.  2.)  "»'i"- 

lA]\nA  ^pAi^rneAX)  Ai^ieAbAjA  aoj^'Oa  nleAn1j^u1m,  ocu]',  lAp  tia 
ch]\iocbini  JA'o,  An  .xxix.bA'oon  rh'i'i  0cc6be]\,A0ii'  ah  UijeAiAiiA 
A11  cAn^'in,  1764,  )\e  llluipii"  0"5o]\mAin. 

APPENDIX  No.  LVI.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  109.] 

Original  of  memorandum  in  the  so-called  Annals  of  Boyle,  in  Memoran- 
the  British  Museum  {under  the  year  1594,  at  the  lower  caikd'An- 
maryin  of  fol.  14  h).  naisofBoyiu 

UomAbcAC  rriAC  Bo^Ain,  niic  actja,  mic  'OiA^\mA'OA,  niic 
lluAi'Dpi  CA01C,  mo]\cu-p  eix,  i  mi  •oeigniAC  riA  bbiA'oriA  yo 
iriA  C15  -pein  a  CtuAin  "Pjaaoic. 

APPENDIX  No.  LVII.     [Lect  V.,  Page  111.] 

Original  of  a  second  memorandum  in  the  same  Book  (at  f/je  Second  Mim. 
lower  margin  of  fol.  30  a.  [or,  qu.  33  t.]).  AnnaisV 

Boyle. 

LeAbu^t  6i]M]'Ann  OitcAti  iia  llAem 
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AP.  Lviir. 


Third  Mem. 


APPENDIX  No.  LVIII.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  111.] 


AnntiTof '^    Oi'iginal  of  a  third  memorandum  in  the  same  Booh  (at  the 
Boyle.  lower  margin  of  fol.  13  h.). 

CecjiA  i:icic  btiA"6Ain   6  bA^^  Pac|\aic  511   h^y  'OiAjimACA 
inic  ce]\b<Mi,  "oo  ]iei]\  11lA-|Ar]iAi'oe  Oibein  nA  tlAerh. 


Account  of 
S.  Colum 
Cille,  in 
O'DonneU's 
Life. 


APPENDIX  No.  LIX.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  112.] 

Original  of  account  of  S.  Cobiini  Citte  at  toe  Ce,  f7'07n 
0' DomieUs  Life  of  Colum  Cille  (in  the  vol.  classed  JVo.  2. 
52,  R.I.A.,  p.  158). 

peAchc  "oo  Chobiini  Citbe  <\\\  oiben  a\\  "Loc  Ce  1  cCon- 
tioccAib,  oc\\\  CAinic  pie,  ocu^^  "oinne  eAtAJiiA  "oa  ionn- 
■poije,  ocu-p  "oo  bi  CAmAbb  aj  coh'ihax)  |aii";  ocu-p  "oo  imcbit 
tiA-oA  iA]\pin.  Ocu-p  "oob  lon^riA-o  beip  ha  niAncbAib  ha^i 
iA]i]\  Cobuni  Citte  ni  x)a  eAtA^Ain  -pein  a]i  111  p-ite  pn,  nu\]\ 
lAiAjAAt)  Ap  5AC  "oume  eAtA^iiA  01  te  "oa  cci^eAt)  cm^e;  ocii|' 
•po  ■piA]\p'Ai5eA'0A]\  -oe  cpex)  p-A  nx)eA|\nA  -j^e  pin.  "PpeA^pA]' 
Cotum  Citte,  ocup  ipex)  A-oiibAipu,  iiAp  cneAp-OA  x)6  pein 
neice  potApACA  'o'iAp]\Ait)  Ap  A  n-onine  aj  a  •]\Aibe  "ootAp  1 
n^A-p  -oo;  ocup  nAC  p^A-OA  50  bpAicpi"oip  "ouine  aj  cecc  cuige 
"OA  innipm  -oo  ^up  inA-pbAX)  An  p-ite  pin.  t1i  ni6  guji -ocAtAig 
•oeipeA-o  An  coiiipAi-o  pin  ]\iu,  An  UAip  -oo  ctiAtA-OAp  gtAoj  1 
bjDOjic  nA  hinnpi ;  ocup  A'oubAii\c  Cotum  Citte  ^upAb  te 
l^^eAtuib  TnA]ibcA  An  pibe  cAinic  An  "ouine  "oo  pmne  An 
gtAOJ  pm  ;  ocup  p6  piopAt)  pin  uite,  AifiAit  A'oubAipc  Cotum 
Citte:  ^up  mopA-o  Ainm  x)e  ocup  Chotuim  Citte  *6e  pin. 

APPENDIX  No.  LX.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  115.] 

Extract  from  Original  of  entry  in  the  Annals  of  Connacht,  (classed  II.  1.  1, 
connacht.  cind  H-  1-  2.,  T.C.D., — a  fragment  of  the  ^^ Annals  of  Kilro- 

nan\  according  to  Charles  0' Conor  of  Belanagare),  at  a.d. 

1464. 

Ua'oj  Ha  ConcliobAin,  tec-pij  CbontiAcc  tnopcuop  epc,  ah 
-pACApn  lAp  cex)  pheit  1l1ui]\e  in  pliojAniAip,  eu  i^eputcup  i 
kop  ConiAin  CO  bonopAc,  UA]\\t,  o  c-pit  Clu\uAit  Cbpoib-T)eip5, 
ocup  o  cuACAib  c-Sit  Illuipe-DAi^,  niAii  UAcb  "oeiuiAt)  ]ii  ]ieime 
•oo  c-pit  CbACAit  Chpoib-'oeip5  pe  ciAn  t)  Aimpiii.  CAmbA- 
•oAti  A  niApcptuAJ,  ocup  A  n-^Atto^tAcAib  lUA  n-eme-o  cim- 
ciott  cuipp  An  Ai]\"o--pi5,  iiiAp  -00  -oecAitJip  a  n-tJAit  caca; 
ocup  A  n-^tAptAici  inA  copAijrib  caca;  ocup  ctiApA  ocup 
Aop  OAtA-onA;   ocu]^  mnA  c-SitA  tlluipe-OAij  iua  m-bpoincib 
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"oi^ume  inA  -oegcM^.     Ocui'  bA  'oi|\iii'ie  Atni]'A  ua  h-CjlAip  ah    app.  lx. 
La  pn,  tA  co]\p  ah   ai^to^i^,  "Oo  buAili),   ocu]'  ec1iAib,  ocu-p  j.^tj.^gt f^^^ 
An\sioc.       Ociir   "00   cArabnex)   X)6rom    erein    oca  bneic   "ooAnnaisof 
b]\ecemnA-p  La  lilicneL. 

Original  of  abstract  of  same  entrt/,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
O Conor  of  Belanagare,  as  published  by  his  grandson,  the 
Rev.  Charles  0' Conor  (Stowe  Catalogue.,  vol.  1,  p.  76). 

Aoiy  Ui^beiMiA  nicccclxui — UA'obg  Ua  Coiicbob.  -o^rliAjh- 
Alt  bllAII"  OCUf  A  AtDhnACAb  A  llo^coiiiAin  A  byliiA'ohiiAi'i'e 
viAi^^be  An  CboiT^.  50  buibe,  nA^\  hAmiAC.  Aon  "oo  lligb 
ConiiAcbc  O  ChAcb  Ch]\ob-oe]A5  a  nviAf  ni  bo  b-onojAAigh. 
ocu]'  ni|A  bbiAiig.  I'ln  "oo  'olieiiAmh  teif  ah  lli^b  bu  "oei- 
gliem.  "OO  bhi  a]\  ChonnAchcA  AiUAmli  be  i:eb1ni]"  a  cb^veicbe. 
1110]^  joip  Aon  II15I1  A  ^-ConnAcbcA  on  Am  pn  a  beicb, 
ocu^'  Ainini  til  Conchob. 'oYli<^5^"i<^il-  50  coiccben  -oAibb  octif 
onAcb  i\Aibb  i^iAt)  -|:ein  joAb  *oa  cheibe  "oo  I'^IMO^^  lAt) 
te  liAin-obi^h  eAp\onn.  ociif  niAicbemn.  o  'ObiA  50  b-pliAj. 
in  ei]Mc  A  bpoAC.  Domine  ne  statuas  nobis  hoc  peccatum. 
A\-  bcAbbAp  Cbibbe  llonAin  po  cbAi]un5iip  pin  cum  appro- 
batione  quatnor  Magistrorum.  CAcbAb  O'ConcbAbbAip,  2  Aug., 
1728.     [MS.  in  Stowe  Collect.  No.  3,  fol.  27,  b.] 

APPENDIX  LXI.     [Lect.  V.,  Page  115.] 

Original  of  correspotiding  entry  in  the  Annals  of  Loc  Ce  Entry  in 
(H.  1.  19.,  T.C.D.; — also  erroneously  called,  by  some,  An-  Lochcl 
nals  of  Kilronan). 

Ua-oj  n'lAC  Uoii\p'6eAbbAi 5  tluAi'o  1  CboncnbAip,  bec-pi  Con- 
nAcc  "o'ej  .1.  "ouine  "oo  bA  cui^pi,  ccpei^e  a  jConnAccAib  lonA 
Aiinpp  pein. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXII.     [Lect.  VI.,  Page  121.] 
Oriqiual  of  the  Title  to  the  Book  of  Pediqrees  of  Mac  Firbis  Title  to  Mac 

(X)ubAbCAC    ITIaC   pipbll'lj).  of  Pedigrees. 

CpAobA  coibneApA  Ajtip  genjA  jeneUn^  ^aca  jAbAbA  -OAp 
5Ab   Gpe  on  AinpA  50  bA-OAiii   (acc  IToiiio^iai^,  "LocbbAnnAig 

AJAp  SAX^Albb  ATTIAin  bAlflAITl  O  CAn^ATDAp  "OAp  CCip)  :  JO  11  AOlril- 

fenctip  Ajup  peim  piojuAije  "Po-obA  -pop;  AjAp  pA-oeoig  cbA^ 
nA  ccunnpjceAp  (lAp  nupt)  Aibjrope)  nA  Sboince  AjAp  nA 
bAice  oip-oeApcA  btiAiceAp  ipn  beAbA]\pA,  -oo  ceAjbotriAt)  teip 
An  'OubAbcAC  HIac  ppbipj  teACAin.     1650. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXIII.     [Lcct.  VL,  Page  126.1 

Description      /-\    •    •       i       n  /•  tIi-I  i  -       •  /. 

of  iimuguni-  (Jrujinai  of  passage  from  the  LeAOAp    LecAin,  aescriptive  of 
o'i"(wda,  ^/ie  Inauguration  of  the  O'Dowda  {froyn  a  tract  printed  by 

^LecainT'^  °^  ^^'^  /rj's/i  Archa'ological  Sociefg,  in  the  volume  on  the  Tribes 
and  Customs  of  Hy-Fiaclxrach^ — p.  440). 
^giij'  ciif  "oigi  T)' O'CAOiriAin  6  11a  ri-'Oub'OA;  Agtii"  ^Ati 
O'CAoniAin  "d'a  h-ibi  no  50  cuja  -pe  'oo'ri  plit)  I1-1,  .1  -oo  ITIac 
p^tbip^,  Ajuf  A]\in  Ajii]^  eA]\]AA"6,  AJU]'  eic1i  h-1  'Oti'b'OA  ca]\ 
ei|"  AnniA  "oo  gAipni  "oe  -o'  O'CAeniAin,  a^uj'  Apm  Aguj^  caiijiax) 
1i-1  CliAOiTiAin  A5  111ac  Ppbip^;  A5111"  ni  "oin^mAlA  O^Oiib-OA 
•00  gAijAni  CO  b)\AC,  no  50  ii-^oijmx)  O'CAoniAin  Aguf  tllAC  "Pip- 
bipj  An  c-Ainm,  a^u^^  no  50  cAb]iA  TTIac  "Pipbij'ij  cojAp  nA 
I'tAid  o]"  cmn  h-1  'Onb'OA;  aju]"  jac  cbeii\ec,  a^u]'  ^ac 
coriiApbA  CI  til,  Ajiif  5AC  Cpboc,  Aju]"  cAoii'oc  ):e]\onTo  *oo 
jAAtDA  An  AnniA  A  n'-oiAij  b-1  CliAoniAm  aju]"  tlleic  Ipiixbip^; 
A^uf  AUA  ni  cenA,  *oa  ce^niA-o  a  Uija  AmAbjAix)  0''Ovib-oA,  X)o 
bu  'oobr  A-oo  CO  CA|\nn  ^rriAb^Ait)  x)o  5Ai)Am  AnniA  t)e,  ac1ic  50 
in-beic  nA  caoi-j^i^  ]:a]\i]":  a^U]'  no  -oa  ce^rnAtJ  a  CA-|nin  inpne 
D|\iAin  1i-e  ni|\  -ootcA  X)0  Anonn  -oo  gAipni  An  AnniA,  A511]'  ni|\ 
ngci  t)o  AnAtb  6  CA]inn  ^niAt^Ait),  ai|\  i]-  e  -AinAtgAit)  iiiac 
"piAcpA  At^Ait),  "oo  cocuib  An  CA]\nn  "oo  ^^ein  t)o  cum  Ainin 
ci^oAjinA  x)o  5Ai]\in  -oe  -pein  Ajup  "oa  ^ac  "otnne  "oa  n-;5ebAT) 
■ptAicep  nA  "oiAig,  A^U)"  1-p  Ann  aca  Anuvb^AiX)  frein  atdIiuci, 
A511]'  \\  iiAt)A  Ainninijcep  An  CA]\nn  ;  Agnp  ^ac  i^j  ido  cbAn- 
"OAib  piAC]\Ac  nAc  goi^A-poAt)  Ainm  niA]\  pn  biAit)  5ai]\  -peicte 
•oo,  A^ti]"  ni  bAb-oiiAjro^Aic  a  pt  nAf  AfemioAn  A^iip  ni  i'Aicpe 
■ptAiciu-p  'Oe  CO  b]\Aic.     "Pmic.     Amen. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXIV.     [Lect.  VI.,  Page  127.] 
Title,  etc.,  of  Oriqinal  of  the  Title,  and  commencement  of  the  Preface  to  the 
Scoiorum.  Chrouicum  Scotorum  (//.  1.  lb.;  T.C.D.). 

Incipic  C]\onicom  Scoco|\tim  .1.  cinn^^jAncA^i  cpoinic  nA 
Scoc  Ant^i^o. 

"  UU15  A  tecdiuoiji  ^A  A"6bA]-i  Ai|Ait)o,  ocii-)'  50  i:obtii]'  -oo 
fecnA  eimeAbuAii",  5U]\Ab  e-o  ai^  Aitt  tinn  c^aaccax)  ocu-|"  ca^a 
AccnmAi-jA  x)0  ■oenAm  a]a  Ai]npn  nA  Scoc  AiiiAin  -pAn  coip-pe, 
A5  iTAgbAit  biopcAc-oA  nA  'LeApA]\  AijAipn  Amuij,  conAt)  Ai^\e- 
pn  lAiiiiAniAiT)  oi^ibpi  ^An  a|a  n-inciveAchAt)  Cjiix),  uai|\  "o-peAt)- 
AmmA]\  ^ujAAb  A^obAt  ah  c-eApnAiii  he". 

APPENDIX  No.  LXV.     [Lect.  VL,  Page  127.] 
Note  by  j/ac    Original  of  note  at  fol.  3.  col.  1.  of  the  Chro7iicum  Scotorum, 
c/irunicum  in  the  hand  of  the  compiler,  "OiibAbcAc  111ac  Vinbirit. 

iSeotorum.  ,  .      ^        ^  \  .         h  '        '    f    . 

"  A-ocof  UAim  x>Mvb  A  bejniccn  nAcpo  urn  -pAocAji  An  cflecoA 
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^o  100  jjWij'pnet'^  0)\tn,  conA'o  <M]^e  fin   Aibni   oijvbp  c)\e  p|\  app. 


LXV. 


coijle  5A11   lii'injium  cui-o  (nuw  zw^te\\  lip  cue-o  ^'o  -oe^AA  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
mti  AiiilAi-o),  oii\  Ar  "oemin  hac  ia-o  clAnn  pii\birit  Ar  cnicAc".  nrbum 


Chroniciim 
Scotorum. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXVI.     [Lect.  VI.,  Page  128.] 
Original  of  memorandum  (at  A.D.  722)  in  the  Chronicum      Memoran- 

•^  o.  7'>  T/^'a?  dura  in  (Vjro- 

bcotorum,  explaining  a  aejiciency  there.  nicum  scoto- 

"UefOAbiAottAC-OA -611111,605 -oon  c-i^en  l,et)A)AAfAi^5]\i'bAiiii 
yo,  ociif  fAginin  Ayyuit  ]\6m  x>oti  tec  cAoib-p  ha  n-oi^^citt. 
111i]'i  'OubAtcAC  pi|\bip5". 

APPENDIX  No.  LXVII.     [Lect.  VII.,  Page  146.] 
Original  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  Dedication 

J  J  J  I  or  Annals  of 

5iiit)bim  'O1A  1111  CAbAijAc  jAcliA  h-AOibneAf  "oo  ]AACAt)  1  teAf  j]'{^jg°^'' 
•OA  chujAp,  AjAip  ■OA  AnniAiii  Ta'^eAiA^Ab  0'5bA"0]iA  UiccheA^uiA 
inliAige  111   5liA-6]iA,  A^iif  Cin'iiie  O  -ppiiTO,  Aon   'oon  -oiAf 
1liX)i]\eA'o1i  pA^ibemence  ^o  co^a'oIi   a]"  coiTOAe  Sbicci^li  co 
\\-At  CbiAc  All  btiA-OAin  p  "D'Aoip  C]iio]x,  1634. 

-Ap  ni  coiccGAiTo  poibtei|\  pon  uibe  "ooiiiAn  in  t^Ac  lonAX)!!  1 
inbi  tiAipte  no  onoi]\  m  jAch  Aiinpiji  ■qa  ccAinicc  piAiii  "oiaix)  1 
n-oiAiT)  nAch  ^rpnb  ni  a^  gtopniAi^ie,  A^vip  Ap  Ai]Aniiccnije 
onoiuM^be  (a]\  A-obA^iAib  ioiii'6A)inA-|:io]"peA,n'OACcAnApeAini5- 
•oA]i,  A^np  eotAp  nA  nAi]-ieAc,  A^np  nA  nuApAb  po  bA"OAp  Ann 
i]'in  Aimpp  peAiiipo  vio  CAbAi]\c  "oo  cum  pobAip  Ap  '6A15I1  co 
nibeic  AiceAiicAp,  A^n^  eotAp  A5  ^Ach  "0]Auin5  1  n-'oeA'OAn) 
A]\oite  cionnA]"  *oo  caic^^ioc  a  pinn|-i^i  a  "ne  A511]'  a  n-Aimpn, 
A^up  ciA  h-Ai]ieAcc  po  bAccAjA  1  ccicceApnAp  A  n-'onicce,  i 
n-xnjnic,  no  i  n-onoi]i  -oiai-o  i  n-'oiAi'o'h,  A^up  cpet)  i  ah  oi-oeAXJ 

'pUA1]11'10CC. 

UAnAccpA  An  b]\ACAi]i  bocc  "oniro  S.  "Pjioni'ei]'  niidiet 
0'Cte]\iccii  (iA]\  iiibeic  t)eich  m-btiA-onA  •OAiii  acc  SccpiobAt) 
jAcVi  peAn-OAchcA  ■oa  bpuApAp  Ap  llAGriiAib  nA  h-G-peAnn  a 
iiiAitte  te  h-uiiitAcc  JAcb  P]\oiiinpiAit  "oa  pAibe  in  Cpmn  a 
n-tJiAix)  A  cete  -00  beic  accaiii)  T)A  bAp  tACAi]\pi  a  UApAit,  a 
■pheAji^Ait  til  ^liA'opA.  'Oo  b]iAiceAp  a]\  bAp  n-onoip  gtip 
bAt)bAp  c]\iiAi5e,  A^up  nen'iete,  "oogAitpi,  Agup  'oob]Aoin  tibh 
(•00  diuni  ^toipe  T)e  aju]^  onopA  nA  h-G]\eAnn)  a  liiet)  "oo 
•oeACAccAp  ptiocc  5<^oi'oit  ineic  tliuit  po  ciAij  A^np  -oop- 
CAXtAp,  jAn  piop  eccA  nA  oi-oeA-OA  IIaoihi,  nA  l3AnnAoiiiie,  Aip- 
"oeppcoip,  e-ppcoip,  nA  AbbAt),  nA  iiApAt  ^pAixtb  eccAitpi  oite, 
1li^,  nA  1lui]\i5,  Ui^eApnA  nA  Uoipicch,  coiiiAimpip  nA  coiiti- 
pmeA'oh  neicli  •oiblipi'olieppi  Apoite.  'OopoittpigeApA'OAoibpi 
^up  bo  "0015  teAin  50  ppuigmn  cui'diucca'o  nA  ccpoinicige 
Ap  Ap  mo  mo  liieAp'oo  chum  teAbAip  AnnAtA"6  x)o  pccpiobAt)  1 
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Ap. Lxvii.  cctii|Ap-6e  1  ccinnme  ha  neice  iteiii^iAice,  A^wf  "oa  teiccci  aii 

Dedication      ^AIITOe  gAIT  A  ScCpiobAX)  "OO  IaCAIH  riAcIl  ^.'^TUI^hci  1A"0  -OOjil-OII^I 

tl  '^""^^'*  '^^  ^^  ^  f|:o]AAicnieAu,  A^tij^  te  a  cctiniiniuccAt)  50  c]\ich,  <y^uy  50 
Masters.  iToinceAim  ATI  beAcliA.  'Oo  c]uimnicceA'oh  teAni  ha  teAlDATp 
AnnA'LA'6  A-j"  •peA]\]\  a^U]"  a)'  lioniiiAijie,  Ay  mo  "oo  bei"oi]A  tein 
"o-jTA^Aiti  n-6-]Ainn  tii'Le(bi0'6  ^U]\  '6eACAi]\  ■OAiii  a  cceAcciAiii- 
A*©  50  h-Aoin  lonA-o)  "oo  chum  An  leAbAijAp  "oo  -pcciMolDAt)  in 
hA\\  n-Ainmp,  a^u]"  in  hA]\  n-onoip  6^]^  Ay  ph  cucc  IuacIi 
■)"AOCAi-n  "OO  nA  c|\oinici"6i'b  \.Ay  ]\o  -pcquo'bA'o  e,  Ajuf  bnAicpe 
conuence'Ouin  nAn-^o^bt  "oo  caicIi  co]xa]"  bi-oh,  a^u]"  -j:|moc- 
Aibme  iiiij  mA]\  An  cce-onA.  5<^ch  mAic  "oa  cciocpA  t)on  beAbAiA 
pn  "OA  cAbAipc  i^oIaiiy  "Oo  cac  1  ccoiccchmne  a^^  irpibp  ai^ 
beijAche  a  buix)he ;  ajii]"  ni]A  c6i]\  inAccnA'o,  no  lon^nAX),  et5  no 
lomcnuc  "oo  beic  i:a  h'iaic  "Oa  n'-oin^enAt)  pb,  6i|\  a-|"  "oo  pot 
e-iriii]\1lleictni'LeA"6  ^einpoc  SOlligh  "oo  po^Aib  G-peAnn,  a^ui' 
A  b-Aen  Aji  t]\\  pccib  "oo  tlAoriiAib.  An  Ua-oj  px)  TMac  Cem 
mic  OitebbA  Otunn  6]\  pobi^AC  A  b-occ  "oecc  X)6  nA  nAoriiAib 
1'in  A]"  ei-oi^x  "00  b]\eic  6  ^bun  50  ^bun  ^v\y  An  Uaid^  ceTDnA. 
llo  jAbbAi^bi^ioc  Agu-j"  \\o  AiccneAbj'Ac  cbAnn  An  Uaidj  pn  1 
n-ionA'OAib  exAtiibA  a|a  yuv  C^ieAnn  .1.  Sbiocbc  CojAbmAic  5<^i- 
ten^  ibt/tn^nib  ConnAcc  oy  5eineAbbAi|Ap,  TI1iiinci)i  ^^-o^xa, 
An  "OA  11a  e-Aj]\A  bi  cConnAcuoibb,  ajii]^  O'b-e-AgjVA  An  llncA, 
0'CeA]\bAibb  1  n-Cibe,  a^u]'  0'meAcbAi^\  1  n-tlib  CAi]un,  O'Con- 
cobAijA  1  cCiAnnAccA  ^bmne-^eninn- 

Xyo  'oeApbAt)  A\\  bA]\  ccecbcf  A  on  -jruib  tiA-pAib  -pin  a  "oub^iA- 
mA]!  Acc  yo  bA|i  n-^eineAbAcb. 

A  pheA]\5Alb  til   5b At)]! A 

A  rheic  Uai-occ 

meic  O1  be  Abb  A 

meic  'OiA|AmACCA,  [ec  cere]\A.] 
-An  'OA]\A  bA  pcbec  "oo  mi  lAnuAp  Anno  'Oomini  1632,  -co 
cionn-i'gnA'oh  An  beAbA^A  yo  1  ccontieinc  'Obuin  nAn-^Abb; 
Ajti-p  "oo  cpocbnAigbeATDb  ipn  cconueinc  ce"onA  An  'oeAcb- 
inA-ob  bA  "D'Augnix,  1636.  An  cAonmA'o  bbiA-oAin  'oecc  -oo 
p^be  A]\  1115b  CApwbtif  oy  SAOCAin,  Pl^Ainc,  AbbAin,  a^u]'  oy 
e-ijunn. 

\)a]\  cca^aa  lontTiAin 

bRAutiAHi  midiet  o  cLem^lb 

APPENDIX  No.  LXVIII.     [Lect.  VII.,  Page  147.] 

Original  of  the  Testimonium  to  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

AcArc  nA  b-Aicb-jAe  -oo  Wyn  S.  1:?|Aon|^eif  cbnijiireAf  a  bAinbA 
A)A  yo  AjA  pA-obnn^bA-ob  gu^A  Ab  e  peA^A^bAb  O'^A-objAA  cucc 
A]A  An  m-bjAAcbAijA  micbeb  O'Cbepucb  nA  C|Aoinicit)e  Ajuf 
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All  TAO]'  eAtA'ohnA  -oo  cli^MnrTOuigA-o  CO  1iA0in  loiuv^oh  \.Ay  ]\o  ap. lxvui. 
]XC|uob1iA'oh   leAb1iAi|\  Oi]\i]"  <^5^r  -^Xmuxtok  tia  h6]MoiiX)  (ah  Tg^ji,,,^. 
riieicc  |\ob  eiioin  "oYAghAil  te  Ai'cc|\io'b<.\t)li  -oiob),  a^u]'  ;go]\  nium  of 
Ab   e  An   'PeA|\5bAl    ce-onA   cticc   toigbi-oeAchc  'ooib   a]\  a  tiiT'Fuiu- 
^'cciiiobhA'oli.  Masters. 

-dcA  An  beAbhA]\  pAn-ocA  a-|i  '66.  Ay  e  ionA"ob  in  ]\o 
■j'5]Mob1iA"oh  e  6  cini]"  co  'oei]\eA'ob  i  cConuenc  l)]^AchA]\ 
'Ohuni  nA  n^Abt,  a]\  a  inbuw,  ajii]"  <\]\  a  bi-iMocliAibeAinli. 

'Oo  cionnixcnAX)  a^u]^  vo  ixcinobA-oh  An  ceit)  beAbbA|\  *6e 
ipn  Connenc  cbeAcrnA  An  bbiAXDAin  p  1632,  An  CAn  "Ho  bA*6 
^AijTOiAn  An  cAchAi]v  be]\nA]roin  0'Clei]\icch. 

■Ay  1ACC  nA  Cpomici'oe,  a^vi]^  ah  caoi^  eAbA-ohnA  x)o  'bAccA-p 
Acc  -ixc]\iobA'oh  An  beAbAi-ji  pn,  a^iij"  aja  ctieAjbAinAX)!!  a 
teAbjAAit)  ecc]"AintA,  An  t)nAclK\i]A'niichebO'Cte]\icch  ;  1l1iii]\i^' 
niAC  Uo]mA  til  inhAoibconAi]\e,  y]\^  ]\e  Aoin  liiio-j-A;  'PeA]\|:eA-i"A 
niAC  l/OcbtAin-o  t1i  1'nbAOi'LcbonAi]\e,  lAiccp'ohe  inA  n-o'ij^  a 
concAe  1lo]yA  ComnuMn  ;  Cucoi^c^iiche  0'Cbe|nccb  a  concAe 
tDhuin  nA  n^^bb;  Ciicoi5C|\iclie  0''Onib5eAn'OAin  a  concAe 
tiAuli-QjiomA;  A^u]^  ConAi]\e  0'Cbe]uccb  a  concAe  'Olnim  nA 

-AciAX)  nA  i'ein-beAbAi]A  yo  bhAco]\  aca;  LeAbbA]A  CbiiAnA 
tTlic  lloi]",  in  i\o  beAnnAi^  HAoini  CliiA]\An  nu\c  An  cfAoi^i; 
LeAbA^  Oibem  nA  llAenib,  -|:o]\  Loc1i  1libb  ;  LeAb1iA]\  Shen- 
AiiDh  1T1ec  lTlA;5bnti^yA,  yoy  Loch  C]\ne;  LeAbA]\  Chbomne 
Ui  ITIIiAOibconAi^Ae;  LeAbA]\  1T1uince]Ae 'Ouib^eAn'OAin  Chib- 
be  llonAin  ;  a^u]"  LeAlJAjx  oi]\i^^eAn  LeACAin  111  eic  'Pi]\bi]"iccb, 
■|:-Hic1i  duicA  iA^\  ■)X]\iobbA'ob  u]\iiioi]\  An  t/eAbAi]\,  a;^^]'  ai"  yo 
ycy\ohhyA.zx:  JAcb  bionn'iAi'neAchc  x)a  bptiAin]^eAcc  (a  l^An^- 
Aco]\  A  bcA-p)  nAC  iiAibe  1]^  nA  ceicc  LeAb]\Aib  bAuojA  aca, 
Ai\  ni  bAo'i  1  teAbAH  CbtiAnA,  inA  yoy  i  LeAbliA-n  An  Oibem 
Acbc  -^uy  An  inbbiA*6Ain  y^  x)\\o)y  a]\  cUi^eApiA  1227. 

'Oo  cionn]xcnA'oh  An  ■oa]\a  t/eAbliA]\  x)A^\Ab  coi'Acb  An  bbiA- 
"OAin  ]'i  1208,  An  bbiAX)Atn  y^  -o'aoi]^  C]\)oix,  in  yo  h<\  gA^roiAn 
An  cAcAi^i  CjAio-pcoijA  tIbcAcli,  IGoo,*-'-'^'  ^5^'T  ^^  ycc]\iobA"o1i 
An  cbuit)  oibe  "oe  50  1608  An  cet)  bbiA-oAin  in  ]\o  bA-oh  ^A-p- 
•oiAn  An  cAcAi]i  1[)e]\nA]\-oin  0'Cbe^\iccb  ■oo]\it)i-|^i.  -An  l3]\Acb- 
cAi]\11licbebO'Cbe]\i5b  A'Oub^\A.ino]\,Ciicoiccc^\ic1ieO'Cbe]M5li 
A5UI"  ConAii^e  O'Cbepiccb  ■oo-|X]Mobb  An  LeAbA^A  x)eiX)beAnAc1i 
6c1iA  1332  50  1608. 

'(\y  lAC  HA  LeAbAi|\  a]'  ]io  ix]\iobi"AC  An  cjuaii  iAen'i]\Aire 
u^\iii6^\  An    "LcAbAiii,   An    "LcAbA^^   ceAcnA   pn    Chbomne    t1i 

(95)  The  translation  of  the  remainder  of  this  paragraph  is  hy  mistake  omitted  in  the  text 
(p.  148).  It  should  run  thus:  "A7id  t/ie  other  part  of  it,  to  t/ie  year  1008,  ivas  transcribed  the 
first  year  in  wliich  Father  Bernardin  0'C'lerir;h  was  Guardian.  Brother  Michael  0' Clerigh 
aforesaid.  Cuco'igericM  O'Clerir/h,  and  Conaird  O'Clerigh,  transcribed  the  last  book  {volume'] 
from  13.02  to  160S". 
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AP.  Lxviii.  IllAoilconAi^Ae  50  mile  cuicc  ce"o  a  CU15,  A-^uf  ^f  \  pn  Ati 
Testinio-  bliA'OAin  "oei-olieAnAcli  bAoi  AiTO  ;  teAbAiA  11A  tTluiiici^-ve  'Omb- 
5eAnx)Airi  ca]\  a  ccAtijAniA^A,  oubA  iiaoi  ccex)  50  mile  cuicc  cex) 
feAi^cAcc  A  qii ;  Le^bAii  SeAriAit)  lllec  inA^binii'A  iiia  ]\Aibe 
CO  mile  CUICC  cet)  quocbAC  a  "oo  ;  blA-o  x)o  leAbA-n  Chon- 
coiccc]ucbe  meic  'Oia^uhacca  mic  UAi-obj  CAimm  tli  Cble^ujb 
o'n  m-bliA"6Ain  p  Tllile  x)a  cbex)  occmo^hAcc  a  bAon,  co  mile 
cuicc  cet)  quocliAcc  a  SeAcbc;  LeAbA^i  llleic  biiuAi-obeA-OA 
(lllliAOilin  oicc)  o'li  mbliA-oAin  p  lllile  CU15  cex)  ochcmogbAu 
A  bocbc,  50  mile  Se  cet)  a  cp  f^^  leAbbAji  l^ujbAcb  Hi 
Cle]U5b  6  nihile  cuicc  cex)  ocbcmojbAc  a  Se,  50  tllile  Se 
cbex)  A  x)6. 

X)o  cbonncAmo]!  riA  "LeAbAi^i  pn  uile  aj  ah  Acp  eAlA-onA 
CA]i  A  ccAn5Amo]i  tvomAinn  Ajuf  tcAbAi^A  oi]\i^"eAn  oile  iiacIi 
lAccjAO  bA-o  eimelc  •o'Ainmmu^A-o.  'Oo  •oeA^xbA'o  ^ac  nee  X)a\\ 
|"cpobAt)b  Annpn  UomAinn,  AcAimne  nA  peAp^AnnA  ]-o  poy 
A5  co|\  A]\  IaiIi  a]\  1^0  bi  cConuenc  *Obuin  nA  n^^ll  An 
•oeAchmA-o  Ia  -oo  -Au^u^x,  AOIS,  CllUIOSU,  Ulile  Se  cbex) 
cpocbAC  A  Se. 

Fe.  Bernardinus  Clery. 

Guardianus  DungaJensis. 

l3]\ACAi]i  1Tlui]U]'  tlllcAcb. 

t3]1ACA1|A  inui]U1"  tlllcAC. 

t)]\ACAin  l3onAUAncu]\A  C'Domnill, 
teAcoin  lubitAc. 


The  Succes- 
sion of  the 
O'Garas, 
Lords  of 
Cuil  0  Finn, 
(Coolavin). 


APPENDIX  No.  LXIX.     [Lect.  VII.,  Page  158.] 
Of  the  succession  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  0' Gar  a  family ,  from  a.d. 
932  to  A.D.  \htl ;  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 
[It  will  be  noticed  in  this  list  of  Chiefs  that  the  line  does  not  run 
in  unbroken  succession  of  generations,  because  that  sometimes  the 
kindred  family  of  Oli-Eaghra  (now  O'Hara)   succeeded  in  inter- 
rupting it  in  their  own  favour.] 
A.D.     964.   Toichleach    Ua    Gadlira,    Lord    of    South    Luighne    (or 

Leyney),  was  killed  in  battle. 
A.D.  1056.  Ruaidhri  Ua  Gadhra^  Tanaiste  (Tanist)  of  Luighne,  was 

slain. 
A.D.  1059.  Ruaidhri  Ua  Gadhra,  heir  presumptive  (DamJina)  to  the 

Lordship  of  Luighne,  died. 
A.D.  1067.  Donnsleihhe     Ua     Gadhra    was    killed    by    Brian    Ua 

h-Eaghra  (O'Hara). 
A.D.  1128.    Ua  Gadhra,  Lord  of  Luighne,  was  slain  on  an  expedition 

into  Leinster. 


(96)  The  conclusion  of  this  paragraph  is  also  omitted  in  the  text.  It  should  run  :  '"Tlie  Boole 
of  Mae  Brnaideadha  (Maoilin  6g)from  the  year  1588  to  IPfiS;  the  Book  of  Lughaidh  O'Clerigh 
from  the  year  15S6  to  1602". 
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A.D.  1206.  Ruaidhri  Ua  Gadlira,  Lord  of  Sliabh  Lugha,  died  [see  app.  lxix. 

O'Donovan's  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  note  1.,  p. 

150,  Vol.  L,  Part  II.]  l^^^lut 

A.D.  1217.  Domhnall  Ua  Gadlircu  died,  L?d"*'f 

A.D.  1226.  Ferghal,  the  grandson  of  Tadhg  an  Teaghlaigh  ("Teige  cmiofinn, 

of  the  Household"),  Captain  of  the  Hoiise  of  Cathal  of  (Cooiavi..). 

the    Eed    Hand    O'Conor    (Cathal    Crohh-Dearg    Ua 

Conchobhair),  and  Aedh,  the  son  of  Cathal,  were  slain 

by  Donnsleibhe  CGadhra. 
A.D.  1227.  Donnsleibhe  CGadhra,  Lord  of  Luighne,  was  killed  by  the 

Gillaruadh  [literally  the  Eed-haired-fellow],  the  son  of 

his  own  brother,  after  surprising  him  in  a  house   at 

night ;  and  the  Gillaruadh  was  killed  in  revenge  after 

that,  through  the  plans  of  Aedh  O'Conor. 
A.D.  1228.  Muircheartach,  the  son  of  Flaithbheartach  C Flannagain, 

was  killed  by  the  sons  of  Tadhg  CGadhra. 
A.D.  1237.    A   prey   was    taken    by    Conchobhar,    son    of    Cormac 

\_CGadh7-af\ivo\\\ Ruaidhri  Ua  Gadhra;  and Euaidh?i's 

brother  was  slain. 
A.D.  1241.   Tadhg,  the  son  of  Ruaidhri  CGadhra,  died. 
A.D.  1254.  Maghnus    Ua    Gadhra   was  accidentally  killed  by   the 

people  of  the  son  oi  Feidhlimidh  0' Conchobhair. 
A.D.  1256.  Ruaidhri  CGadhra,  Lord  of  Sliabh  Lugha,  was  killed  by 

David,    son    of  Eickard    Cuisin.     Aedh,    the    son    of 

Feidhlimidh  C Conchobhair,  plundered  the  territory  of 

the  son  of  Eickard  Cuisin,  in  revenge  for  CGadhra. 

He  knocked  down  his  castle,  and  killed  all  the  people 

that  were  in  it,  and  seized  on  all  the  islands  of  Loch 

Techet  [now  "  Loch  Gara",  in  which  the  Eiver  Boyle, 

in  the  county  of  Eoscommon,  has  its  source]. 
A.D.  1260.  Tadhg,   the  son  of  Cian  0^ Gadhra,  was  killed  (at  the 

battle  of  Dow^ipatrick,  fought  between  Bryan  O'Neill, 

King  of  Ulster,  and  the  English  of  that  province). 
A.D.  1285.  Ruaidhri  Ua  Gadhra,  Lord  oi  Sliabh  Lugha,  was  killed  by 

Mac  Feorais  [Birmingham],  on  Loch  CGadhra. 
A.D.  1325.  Brian  CGadhra  died. 
A.D.  1328.  Donnchadh  Ruadh  CGadhra,  and  five  of  his  name,  were 

killed. 
A.D.  1328.  Tadhg,  son  of  Toirrdhealbhach  C Conchobhair  ["Turloch 

O'Conor"],  was  killed  by  Diarmait  Ua  Gadhra. 
A.D.  1329.   Tadhg,  the  son  of  Toirrdhealbhach,  son  of  Mathghamhain 

["Mahon"]  0'' Conchobhair,  was  killed  by  Ua  Gadhra 

and  the  people  of  Airteach. 
[Here  the  O'Haras  interpose  again  for  some  time.] 
A.D.  1435.   CGadhra  was  killed  by  his  own  kinsmen,  on  Inis  Bolg, 

in  Loch  Techet. 
A.D.  1436.  An  incursion  was  made  by  the  sons  of  Mac  Donnchaidh 

["  MacDonagh"],  and  the  sons  of  Tomattach  Og  Mac 
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APP.  LXIX. 
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Donndicddh,  into  Cuil  G'Finn  ["  Coolavin"]  upon 
O'Gadhra^  and  upon  Tadhg,  the  son  of  Donnchadh 
Ruadh\_0'Gadlira].  The  sons  of  Mac  Donnchaidh -were 
routed,  and  seven  of  them  killed,  together  with  Con- 
chohhar  Camm  (the  Stooped)  O'Gadhra;  and  it  was  he 
that  had  treacherol^sly  killed  the  O^Gadhra,  his  own 
brother,  before  that  time. 
A.D.  1451.  A  prey  was  taken  hj  Feidhlimidh  0' Conchohhair  from  Ua 
Gadhra;  and  a  prey  was  taken  by  Ua  Gadhra  from 
the  people  of  Bade  Mor  TJi  Fhloinn. 
A.D.  1461.  Fernhal     Ua     Gadhra,     Tanaiste    ["Tanist"]     of    Cuil 

G'Finn,  was  killed  by  Mac  Costelloe. 
A.D.  1464.   Tomaltach  Ua  Gadhra  was  killed,  in  a  nocturnal  attack 
on  Sliahh  Lvgha,  by  Murchadh  (or  INIaurice),  the  son 
of  Cormac,  son  of  Mac  Diarraait  Gall,  and  by  Edmiuid 
of  the  Macliaire  Mac  Costelloe. 
A.D.  1469.   O'Gadhra,  that  is  Eoghan,  the  son  of  Tomaltach  Og,  son 
of  Tomcdtach  Mor,  Lord  of  Cuil  O^Finn,  died  between 
the   two  festivals  of  [the   Blessed  Virgin]  jMary,   in 
autumn ;    and    his    Avorthy    son,    Eoghan,   died    of  a 
sudden    illness   soon  afterwards ;    and    Diarmait,    his 
other  son,  assumed  the  lordship  in  his  father's  place. 
A.D.  1478.  The  son  of  Ferghal  O'Gadhra,  and  Maghnus,  the  son  of 
David,   were  killed   by  the  descendants   of  Ruaighri 
Mac  Diarmata, 
A.D.  1495.    Cian,    the    son    of   Brian    O Gadhra,  was    killed;    and 
O  Gadhra    himself,    that    is     Diarmait,    the     son    of 
Eoghan,  Avas  taken  prisoner,  in  the  battle  of  Bel-an- 
Droichit,  near  Sligo   (fought  between  the  O'Conors  of 
Connacht,  and  the  O'Donnells  of  Tir  Connell). 
A.D.  1537.    O'Gadhra,  Eoghan,  the  son  of  Diarmait,  son  of  Eoghan, 
Lord  of  Cuil  O'Finn,  died. 
[The  O'Garas  and  O'Haras,  from  a  remote  period,  had  possession 
of  ancient  Linghne,  or  Leyney,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  till  driven  out 
by  the  Costelloes  in  the  fourteenth  century,  after  which  they  made 
a  settlement  in  Cuil  O'Finn  (now  the  barony  of  "  Coolavin"),  in  the 
county  of  Sligo,  where  Ave  find  the  O'Gara  settled  as  lord  in  1436  ; 
and  Avhere  also  Ferghal,  the  Avorthy  representatiA^e  of  this  ancient 
noble  family,  resided  at  the  time  that  'he  extended  his  countenance 
and  bounty  to  the  "  Four  Masters",  Avhen  they  proposed  to  compile 
the  National  Annals  Avhich  noAV  go  by  their  name.] 

APPENDIX  No.  LXX.     [Lect.  VIII.,  Page  163.] 
Original  of  the  Preface  to  the  1leim  lli05]\Ai"6e  of  the  O'Clerys 
{from  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  No.  40.  4,  tran- 
scribed by  Richard  Tipper,  a.d.  1728). 

In  nomme  'Oei.     -Amen. 
A\'\   'c\\eAY   La   "oo    nii    ^'epcembAp,    Anno    xpi.    1G44,    "oo 
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cionn]'5nAt)  An  'LeAb]\Aii|'o  "oo  y5]\iobA"6  ACC15  Chonuitt  riiic  app.lxx. 
Tleilt,  1T11C  Rofj'A,  mheg  Coca^aih  ecc.  A  bo]"  tTlAigne  a 
cCinet  "bpiACAC,  Aon  te  ccAii^jiceAH  Ajni"  te  cconriex)zeA]\  the  Rtim 
yeAii  liioiiAniemui'b  A]\  pnn]"eA^\  a^u-]"  pn-beAC  ciomi^Ai^ci  ^"'^'"''"'""'• 
A^uj"  cinoit  gAC  neice  X)a  inbeAnAim  te  lion6i]\  A^uf^  te  i^eAn- 
cti]'  ctoinne  lllhitiox)  GAi^pAine,  Aju-p  yteACCA  Luipx)  n'leic 
Ice,  ix)i]\  nAoiii  a^iii"  cIaiiii  tiiAicne  jac  uiiAice,  ah  met)  50 
iiiyei-oip  te  ha  •oicciott  "ouc^vXccac  neiiniiAineccnAC  e,  Ajuf 
A^^e  ACA  I'^iMobcA  i^Aii  tec\'b|\Ani^o :  tleim  Hio^iMiToe  Agvi-p 
nAOiifi-i'^eAiicu-|v\  riA  hCijnonn  noc  aca  a]a  iia  ngtAnAb  <y^\iy 
A|\  HA  "LeAi^u^A-o  teif  ha  peA|A]"Anuil!)  yo  pop  .1.  An  1D]\acai]\ 
lllicet  O  Cbeiiu^,  'PeA]\]:eA]yA  O  IllAobconAiiAe,  Cucoigfnce 
O  'Ouib^eAnAin,  a  p]non'i-teAb]\Aib  peAn"OA  n^  h-d]uonn, 
pAOice  ipin  ^liAOibtig;  Ajup  a  cConunnc  Aca  1/tiAin  Aiinnb  a 
'DubpA'o  ■poiiiuin  ecc.  A^tip  An  -ouAin  cpeAncmp  "oo  -|\inne 
^ioIIa  CAoniAin  O  Cui^Anin  t)A-p  Ab  copAc  "  d^e  a-|to  1ni]'  nA 
Kio^",  A^iip  An  "otiAin  -oo  ]nnne  5iolt<\  1Tlot)ti'OA  Ua  Cai^- 
pToe,  'OA]\  Ab  copAc  "  Q]]\e  65  1nip  nA  IIaoh'i",  Agup  An  -ou- 
Ain eite  x>o  -pinne  Aongn-p  IIIac  An  5l''AbAnn  "OAjAAb  copAC 
"llAOiii-peAnctip  nAon'i  Innpe  PaiV,  A^np  An  *0UAni  eite  X)<X]\ 
Ab  copAc  "  AcAi-jA  cAi^  cnim]^i5  neniie". 

Aca  Ann  popteAbAH  nA  cCeAjACOo  ho^rotiijeAb  te  iDeneon 
Haoh'ica  a]\  nA  ccA]\]iAin5  Ap  An  teAbA]\  -oo  p^ixiob  An  ConAtt 
]\eiiTi|AAi*6ce  An.  4.  Ia  t)'  Atignpc.  lGo(3.  Ap  LeAbA^A  LeACAin 
"OO  bi  A]\  lApAcc  on  bpjuon'iyAit)  P]iocupx)Anc  Ai;5e,  A^np  "oo 
p^jMobAb  CI  An  poiiiie  pin  te  h-At)Aih  til  op  O  Cuipnin  "oo 
^InottA  lopA  niAC  pipbipi^,  OttAiii  6  b^iAcpAC,  Anno  Tto- 
mini,  1418.  •^jup  IllupcAb  UiAbAc  Ua  Cointipg  x)o  p^piob 
cuiT)  eite  be  1  CC15  1luAi"6pi  1  'Oliubx)A,  II15  Ha  b^iAcpAc  lllti- 
Aibe,  Aca  Ann  pop  An  pAC  pAp  cnipeA-o  An  bopun'ux  Ap  I^ai^- 
nib  A511]"  CIA  te]\  ciii]ieAb  Ap  tAi^noACAib  1,  A^np  coacc  Chtoin- 
ne  'OeAtbAoic  mic  CAip  50  teAc  Ciniinn,  6  Tl11uiihAin.  Aca 
Ann  pop  An  pAc  c]\e  n-oeACAib  peninp  pApppAib  'opo^tunn  nA 
pitiboAccA  50  Uii]\  T1eAin]\UAib  poAC  cac,  A^up  Ainin  nA  mbeAp- 
tAb  bAX)U]\  aca  pAn  Ainpip  pin  Ap  Ap  p^A^Ab  ah  ^liAoibeitge 
te^Aoi-ocAt IIIac  Gcoip  cpe  Aplu\inninibeAb  UAibpein  1,  Ajiip 
oijro  Chuinn  ceA^o-CACAig ;  aca  Ann  pop,  peACc  nti]i5ApcA  pij 
b-d]\ionn,  A^up  ]\i je  nA  ccoijeAX)  Ap  ceA-onA,  A^up  An  -ouAin 
*0Ap  Ab  copAc  "lloiteAJ  tAoc  Leice  Chuinn",  Ap  ua  bpopbAb 
A^up  Ap  nA  cc]\iocnu5A'6  A^up  Ap  UA  ccup  AnnpA  teAb]iAnpo, 
I  An  SiiiAt)  tA  picciox)  "oo  cSepcembeji  nA  btiA^nA  ceA-onA,  teip 
An  mbpACAip  pot  6  CottA,  "oopx)  Sc.  p]ioin]'iAip,  ACC15  An 

iChonAitt  ]\ein'i]\Aibce.  Sencup  IHO^ll  eiTl101l11  Ap  nA 
teniiioin  50  inbunAb,  Ajup  An  Aimpip  po  caic  ^ac  pij  biob 
A  ccennup  Agtip  a  ccuriiAccAb  Cipionn  nuv  p^ge.     ^^'^^^^^^^^S 
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App.  Lxx.  riA  iiAom  ri  e-i|AeAnn  AC  Alii  nil  1:^1 1  iax)  a  ieAbtvAib  riA  feAti- 
ti^-OA^i,  A]i  riA  ccti]i  po^"  111A  •j'teACCATitii'b  AthAit  1-p  "OO  gAb- 
Iai^  pAX),  A|i  opt)  Aib^TOiie.  X)o  cum  ^toijie  136,  on6|iA  riA 
riAOiii  Agu-]"  riA  -juojacua,  a^u]"  x>o  tAbATjic  Aicne  ajuj'  coLai^ 
A]i  riA  neicili)  lAeitiiiiAi-oue,  a^u]'  yo-p  a^  riA  hii§x)A]uiib  \\o 
coiifieAt)  i^eAncu]"  Ci-pionn  pA  cciieit)ioni  Aju-p  ia|\  cc-pei"oiorh. 
A-p  riA  cciiiocnu^At)  i  cCoinninc  Obpe]\UAnciAe  -dcA  LuAirt, 
An  e-pbo^oi'oeAcc  CtuAiiA  tllic  lloi-p,  1030. 


Dedication 

to  the  Riim 
Jiioghraid/ii. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXI.  [Lect.  VIII.,  Page  164.] 

Original  of  the  OClerys  Dedication  to  the  "Reim  "RiojUAToe 
(^from  the  same  MS.). 

X)©  Ulioip]TOeA'Lt)Ac  tntiAj  CoctAin. 

1a]i  nibeic  ceic^\i  btiA*6iiA  lombAriA  "OAiii-pA,  An  D-jiacai]!  tDocc 

llliceb    O'CteijM^    {a\\    Aicne    ni'uAcc]VAin)    Ag    ceA^bAniA'Oy 

A^np  A5  cinob  A  bpuApup  'oo  I'-enctii"  nAom  Gi]iionn  Agup  nA 

pio^    cum    Ambe]\uAp  ia*o  ;  x>o   -pmuAiniop   a^ahi   -pein,    nAp 

b'lomcubATO  An  ceA^tAmAX)  pn  x>o  cu]i  AcceAn^cAib  oibe  jAn 

U5-0A]iAi",    -oenbAt),   A^up    iia-oaiic    peAncA'6    eobAC    eibe;  x)o 

cui^eAp  mA]i  An  cceA-onA,  nA]i  bpupup  An  ni  ]\em]iAi'6ce  "oo 

ciuocnu^A'D   gAn   copcu-p,   UAip  bi  -oo  boccAcc  An   m\\x>   'oa 

•jiAbA-p,  x)o  cAob  A  m6ix)e  A^up  -pop  a  beACC]iom  ipn  Aimpippi, 

5U]\  cuipeAp  i\6mAm  pin  -o'eAgcAoine  -pe  'OAoinib  UAipbe  Ap  nAC 

]\Aibe  m6it>   boccAine;  gix)    m6]\   ntxxoine  pe  nxjeApnAp  mo 

cApAoit),  A^u]'  m  eu^Aoine,  ni  bpuApu-p  Aon  be'pi  -pApA-ob  mo 

liieAnmA  "oo   cAoib   mo  piACCAnAip  X)o   cum   iia  boib]iepi  "oo 

cp'iocnu  JA"6,  Acc  Aon  neec  "oo  bi  ponnn'iA-p  cum  cutoi  jce  biom, 

lonnup  50  ]\AcbAT)  a  njboip  x)o  'OhiA,  a  nonoip  "ooiia  HAom- 

uib,  A^up  *oon  pio^Acc,  A^up  A  beAp  AnmA-Qo  p^ein  ;  Ajup  Ape 

cAon-neAc  pin  .1. 

tnic  VtAiuciiie 
mic  SojAmAjOsin 
mic  Ainlieic 

iniC  ITAJAIACAlg,  tnic  t)AC1TlA|\Al11 

mic  pim 

tnic  CociAin 

tnic  triAoi'LiiiiciL 

tnic  CoctAin  (a  <\\\o  niej  Cocliin) 

tnic  CAinx)i5 

tnic  'Oonn  jo-pA 

mic  cLoccon 

tnic  CoinjAiil,  tiioijA 

tmc  SA]A<iin,  6  dug  SiX)\Ain 

tnic  bixACCAin 

tntc  CothjAilt  "biMC 

inic  btofo 

tnic  Sice,  6  ^di-ocep  ^^^^S  Sice,  ajui* 

Ini-p  Sice 
mic  AnToeAlAig 


An 


COHA^^'OeAtbAC  mliAJ  CoclAiti 
mAC  SlieAmuij',  mic  SlieAinuif 
mic  SVieAmuif,  mic  SVieAmuii- 

mic  COIIAnTjeAtlJAlg 

mic  Vefotitnic 

mic  UotjA^'oeA'L'bAij 

mic  'OonncAi'o 

mic  -peAjAJufA  nA  njAiMnAnn 

mic  niAoiLeAcLoinn  An  mliAJA 

mic  tDomnAitl. 

mic  mAoiLeAclAinn     • 

mic  AthlAoilj 

mtc  niAoiteAclAinn 

mic  Atii'LAOi'b  IIA  "bpACAt 

mic  Concu'bAij\  615 

mic  AcoA 

mic  Loincoipd; 

mic  nll11^^ceA|^^A15  iii6ii\ 

mic  Coc'LAin 
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ttiic  T3e<itbAoi4  mic  AongUfA  Ci^MJ  ap.  lxxi, 

mic  CAif  [■01A  njoiixc^]  CaL  (<j  t^uo       mic  mogA  cliuiyvb 


ftllL  CAli)  1111C  Copnuic  CaiI"  Dedication 

TI11C  ConAiti  e^c-UiAic  mic  OiLiotlA  Ottiim.  [ecc]  to  the  liHm 

inic  Uns'oeAc  nieAim  Rioghraidhe. 

^jAi"  Aj^e  AH  UoijiiA-oeAlbAc  I'o  tTlAj  CoclAin  A'oubnAmii^i, 

"00  CUIjA  An   -pAOCA^A  fO  A|\  AJATO,  Agtl-p  "OO  COtlgAlb  AT)    COlilltlA- 

"OAjA  *oo  bi  A^A  ciAiocnti^AX)  AHAico  A  ceile,  niAitte  ]\e  ^ac 
conjiiArii  *oi-|X]Aei'oeAC  "oa  CC115  An  Conuinc  neim]^\Ai"6ce  tjoib 
50  tAiceAiiiAit.  An  4"-  tA  vo  rh'i  Occobe]\  x)o  cionn]'5nA'oh 
An  teAli)A]i  -po  "00  i^5]noli)A'6,  A^tt-p  An  4,  Ia  "oo  riii  tlotiembeit 
"00  pojAbAX)  e,  A  cContnnc  nA  inb]AACA^A  |\eim]AAi"6ce ;  An  ctiigeAt) 
btiA^Ain  *oon  1^15,  Cin^  CAnotiif  of  SAXfAn,  ecc.  1630. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXII.     [Lect.  VIII.,  Page  165.] 

Original  of  the  OClerifs  Address  to  the  Reader,  prefixed  to  the  ^^^lll\  ^^ 
tleini  RioxrnAToe  (from  the  MS.  classed  II.  4.  6.,  T.C.D.).    thefleim 

•^'  ^•'  ^        Rioghraidhe. 

'Oo  cuiTi  An  toAgceoi^iA. 

CiA  An  ctAnn  nA'ou]\cA  Ia  nA  bAt)  c]\ua5,  -Agtif  tA  nA  bAt) 
1innf  nioriiAc  a  niACAi|A  Agu-p  a  mbtiime  jemeAn'inA  Ajtif  jbAn- 
oitce,  'o'pAicfin  no  "oei-p-ooAcc  -po  ca-|a  Agiif  -po  cA^Acui-pne,  fo 
■onTiiAc,  Ajn-p  p'o  •onni^in  ^An  ccacc  a^\  ciiaihc  -oa  hionn-poi  j, 

•oo  Ctl|\  fotAI-p  Agn-p  |nibACA1]'  t11]A]te,  AJUf  X>0  CAbAI-pC  CAbAf- 
CA    A^np    fUfCACCA   -Ol. 

Ia^a  nA  cAbAifc  "OA  nAi]Ae  -oo  ■D]\um5  -OAi^Aijce  tD'oiAt) 
nA-oiJiACA  Sc.  P]\omnpiA-p  50  n-oeACATob  nAoincAcc,  ocuf 
p]AeAncAcc  A  niACA-n-buinie,  e-i]\e  a-|a  ccajI,  C]Ae  ^An  boA- 
CAijce,  -peAiACA,  Agup  mio^iboibe  a  nAoiii  "oo  pobA-o  ince 
-pein,  no  pop  a -piojActinb  eibe,  Ap  coniAi^Abe  -oo  cinneA*6; 
teo,  bf  ACAi]A  bocc  1l1ioniq\  "oa  no^ro  p-em  "o'oiro  ObpeptiAnciA, 
ITIiceb  6  Cteipg  (■o<^l*  ■ouccup,  Ajnp  "oaia  bpojltnni  c]Aoinic), 
"OO  cn]A  iiACA  50  1iGii\mn  "oocum  AbpuigeA'o  "oo  beAb]\Aib  in  a 
mbeic  en  ni  "oo  aocp-At)  ca]\  nAoiiicAcc  a  nAon'i  ^onA  -peAn- 
cupuib  Ajuf  jemeAbAijib  x)0  ciiuinniu^AX)  50  liAon-ionAt). 

4\]\  ueAcc  "OAn  lDpACAi]i  lAeimnAmre,  "oo  fip  ^^^S^f  "Oo 
cuA^ACAig  5AC  Ai]A-o  "o'Cuunn  inA  cctiAtAij  ledbA^A  inAic  no 
fAic  "oo  beic,  lonnAp  guji  caic  ceir^u  biiAJnA  coinbAn  be 
f51AiobAX)  Agwp  be  pobACA^A  gAc  neico  "OA-p  beAn  be  nAoinnib 
6-ii\enn  ;  p-oeA'o  gep  riiop  a  'oiia'o  Agnp  a  "oocaia,  niop  lAAini^ 
teip  Acc  UACAX)  x)'iotA]A  "o'po^bAib  "oiob,  "OO  b]Ai5  50  -|Al15f A-o 
eAcc]AAinn  ppiombeAbpAib  Cipionn  a  ccpiocAib  A^tip  ACcmeAt- 
uib  imciAnA  Aimub,  gonAp  -pAjAibpiAC  ni  ip  lonAi^AeAiii  "oa 
boAbptnb  innce. 

A^u]"  CA]Aeip  ;5Ac  A]\  p-eAt)  An  13]aacai]a  ceonA  "o'-po^bAii 
Ajup  vo  cpAJinniu^A-o  50  hAon-tACAip,  Ape  ^ao  fnniAni  A^u-p 
■po  p^pAj-OA-prAA^A   inA   inncinn    .1.   cpivi^A  -oonA  -oAoimb   "oob 
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Ai>.  i.xxri.  oijAeAninAige,  a^H]"  'oob   lomAbAi-oe  toi]'  cum   tta  lioi^ne  x>0 

^^         cw]\   -ponrie  -oo   ciuocnugA-o   (mAittc    -ne    coit   a   "UACCApAti), 

]ninx(-.i  to    -DO   cnumniutTAT)  -co  hen-Aic  "oo  "bueAcnutAt)   t:Ac  ccAjrttnm 

Hiof/Uraidhi.  "OA  n'OCA]\nA,  niA]\  ACA  |- CAH^TeA-I^A  O   iMAOiLconAno  o    OliAiLe  1 

inAOitconAi|Ae  A  cConcAe  tloj^A  ConiAin  ;  Cucoijuice  O  Cteipig 
6  bliAile  til  Ch'Lci]\i5  a  cCon-oAe  *Oln'iin  ha  h^aII,  a^u]'  Cu- 
coi5|\ice  O  'OmlJjcAnnAin  6  DliAite  Choittc 'Pu5Ai]\,  a  cCon- 
"OAc  LiAc-ojiomA.  UAngA-OAn  HA  peA]\]"AnnA  fA  ^leiiiipAi-oce 
T^o  Vien-ionA-o,  a^ui"  ia]\  cconAccuinn,  "oo  cinnfAc  riA  cceAC- 
]\A|M  UemeAnriA  llio^jAUije  ha  1iGi]\ionn  "oo  ■j'ju'iobAt)  Arco'pAC 
ATI  leAlJAip.  "00  cionn^^^AHj^AC  pn  A]\  "oa  a*()V)A]a.  An  ceo 
A-obAjA,  UAi]\  nin  ircA-cjA'o  SoAncu]'  HA  llAoiii  Tjo  'b]\eic  1^'in  -|\Aon 
•r)i|\eAC  50  A  tiiburiATJii]"  jAn  SoAncuf  riA  II105  "oo  "boic  pompA, 
6i|A  1]"  UACA  \\o  pot-j^A-o.  An  -oAjiA  liA-obA-p,  lonnu]'  50  niAX) 
inoToe  "oucnAcc,  Agup  "oenocion  nA  n-oAoine  uaj^aI  "oa 
nAotiniib,  "oa  ccori>A|\bAilj,  A^nj'  "OA  cceAttuili),  ^\o^  a  ccai^i- 
fji]%  <^5i^if  ^'^  ccA]\ATj]\Ai5  t)o  boic  ACA  -jie  A  bpAccjAonuib 
bcAnnAi^ci,  A511]"  "outcup  nAoniAib  nA  ^'|\eiriie  -oa  mbeic  5AC 
c|\Aob  "Diob,  Agnp  pop  piop  ntnrii]\e  nAorii  nA  cpAOibe  cex)nA. 
56  ACA  Aicme  "OO  nAomAib  Gi]nonn  "oon  rheA-o  no  p]\iceA"6 
lAp  nu]ra  A  peAnteAbjiAib  pcAnciipA  Diob  tjiaij  An^o'iAig,  ^An 
c)Aecumup5  plcACCA  "^6^  cpiApoibe,  ip  AintAm  p6  JAblAijj'iAc 
A^uj'  "OO  p^AoiteA'o  6  A  mbunAix)  ppetnriAib. 

56  be  en,  A  beA^coip,  teigmi-o  a  liioA]'  at)  beic  pern  50 
b'^i'uij  CA]\bA,  ei^rcAcc,  eoLup  Agu]"  Accunni]\eAcc  ipm  pAocA]\ 
po,  6ip  ACA  tleim  nA  Hiot^  ^onA-o  n^tuinib  geneAlAig,  50 
bunATJup  Ann  Tjopei]\  nni|\  uo  ^Abj^AC  pio^Acc  lAp  nuiro;  50 
nAi]\ioih  btiA^uin,  50  nAoip  An  x)otfiAn,  a  b]:o]\bA"6  ptACA 
j^AC  pig  "o'lob,  AT^np  j^o  nAoi]"  Ap  cUi5eA]\nA  1opA,  6  a  loncobl- 
nn^A-o,  50  lieug  IllhAoileAcbumn  ITIhoip,  Aguf  nAOirri  X)o 
p6i]\  I'npx)  A  nAibgToep,  Ajnp  'oo  peip  a  nibunux)Aip  rriAp  "oo 
pAiX)eAmAn  jioiiunnn.      5^*^M*  "^^  'OIha. 

Dluip  ccAijUJC  lonn'unnc 

b|\ACip  Ulicet  O  CU';i|\i5» 
PeAppeApA  O  1llAoitconAipe, 
CiJCoi5C]\ice  O  Clciingh, 
Cucoigc^Aice  O  'OuibgcAnnAin. 

APPrCNDIX  No.  LXXIir.     [Lect.  VIIT,  Page  IBS.] 
Df.iioatioii     Orujitial  of  (fCUryx  Dedication  of  the  LeAbAp  ^^bAlA  {from 
1:^!n.ar  tli-<'^  MS.  classed  II.  1.  12.,  T.C.I) ). 

dahU.il.,.  ^^    CUipCAppA    An    bnACA1]A    ITllCcl     O     Clci]V15    ]\CAlflATn   An 

cpen-cpoinic  "OApAb  Amni  LoaVja]\  ^^bA^A  t)0  j^tAnAb,  do  ccaja- 

CU^AT)    OCUp  T)0  pCu'lobAT)  (AniAllte   ie  COlt    lil'llACCAHAni)   DO 

cum  j^o  pAcliAT)   1  nj:;loi)\  t)o  T)lriA,  m  6noi|\  T)onA  nAomliAtb. 
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•oo   potACC    6ii\ionn,    ocuy   a  Ve<s]-  AtniiA  ■60,111   \:eu^.     llioji  ap^jlxxii. 
'b]:eit)ip    tioni    aii    cionx)fCA-OAt   -j^o    "oo    c^MociiugliAt)    gAn  ^^^5^^^;^^ 
consiTAiii   ciioimcix)  01  te  'oo  beic  a-caiii  a  nionAxb  coiiiiiAitce  tothe 
eicciii.    1a]\  D]:oiLL]'ui5nA-o  ha  ninnnnii'i  ■oaoid^'i,  a  DIi]maiii  oabhdia. 
lltiAiTJ    1lle5Ui-6i]i,  A  cijeA^inA  Infi  Ceciionn  ;  a  cei-6p]\  "oah 
50i]\eA'o  All  cAinm  pn  (tio  pot  t1it)i^i'Le  mo^roAcc  R15  Saxaii, 
■^''|\Anc,   AlbAn,   ocwy   e-i]\eAnn,  C-AllOLllS,  aii  caoiiiiiax)  La 
yicic  Iaiuia^ui,  ait  btiA-OAin  p,  "o  aoi^'  a]\  cUi5eA]\iv\  1o]'a  C]\i- 
ofc,  1627,  OCUI' An  q^eAi^'btiA-OAin  -oo  lli^e  ah  Hij)  "Oo  ^Laca- 

IdAI^II'I  -oo  tOkllil  CtlTOUlp^AT)  tlOlll   AH  -|'A0CA1\  "OO  CUIIAeAl'  ]\6lilA111 

•00  ciorin|"cnA"6,  ocu|"  "oo  c^AiocmijliAt),  "oobiMJ  jtin  bo  ^\o 
qiUAJ  lib  An  ni  "oo  ^aacIiax)  1  nonoi^A,  ocu-p  a  nAinin  "oa  Ibu^v 
pnn]'eA]K\ib,  "oo  nAonilu\ib,  •oiiAij^tib,  a^vV]'  "oo  cpoinici-6ib 
Gi]\ev\nn  50  coiccionn,  "oo  teiccoAn  a  inbAcliAt)  jAn  cunoui- 

gAt)  "OO  CAbA1]\C  X)0  cum   A  CU]A  <\\\  A  A^llATO.       ^1^  bj^A^Alt  'h\i\\ 

ccon^AncA  "oaiii,  cAnAC -pen  ocup  ha  cpoiniceA-OA  "oo  co^a^, 
AiiiAitte  te  luvonuA  iiA  lieAt^tui^-e  -oo  tbeic  a^aiii  "oo  cum  a 
ccojcA,  "PejipeA^A  O  1llAotconAi]\e,  Cucoigcpice  O  Ctejii^ 
Cucoi5C]iice  O  XDuib^eAnnAin,  ajui^  hi^x  iiottAiii  pen  te 
Cjioinic,  5^ottApAcc]u\ic  O  Luinin,  50  Coinuenc  b]\ACA]\ 
1/eApA  ^obAit,  "OApAb  5Ai]\X)iAn  'P]ioinn]^iAp  111ac  C-)\aic,  in 
e-Appocoi'oeAcr  CtocAi*|\,  1  b'pheA]\oib  IllAnAC,  coicci"6ii"  |ma 
SAiiunn,  A^up  ■00  bAiiiA^v  a  bpA]\]\AX)  A]\oite  co  not)tuic  ai\ 
ccionn  ;  conA"6  1  bpoi-jicionn  ha  ^lee  pn  cAinic  tinn  a  ni  •00 
cui]veAinA]\  iionunnn  "oo  cpiocin'i^liA-o,  AHiAitte  i\e  "bnii  ccon- 
^nAiiipA,  A  ci^eAiAHA  lllbe^ui'oin: 

■b^MAn  (Primus  Baron  de  Inniskillen). 
in,xc  Coiico'b<Mi\ 


1111c  CoiicobAiix  615 
1111c  Coiicobo,i]\  liioiji.  (mort.  1527). 
riiic  ConiAi)'  615.  (mort.  1480). 
mic  ConiAi]'  liioijx.  (mort.  1430). 
line  pitip.  (mort.  1395). 

1111c  AOT)A    HllAIT) 

line  Vl-^MclieApcoij.  (mort.  1327). 

1111c  UuiiTo.  (mort.  1302). 

line  "OoiiinuiLL 

imc  510^^^  1oi\\ 

line  "Ovmiii  m6^\\ 

1111c  IxAJHUltt 

1111c  t1i-6iiv 

1111c  SeA^AjAAlg 

inie  11t6ii\ 

line  SeA]\iAAij 

niic  Oi]\5K\LiAi5 

1111c  tln3ii\  6  byuiL  All  I'lonine 


imc  CeAiiiiAij 

nnc  bu'OAiii 

tine  lo^jAlAig 

nnc  Ciccmg 

1111c  Coi\bniAic 

line  VeA]\5«]'A 

nnc  Ao-oA 

line  CoiAbiiiAic 

tine  CAi|\bi\e  'OAiii  Ai^ijix) 

line  ©AcAcli 

line  C^M 0111  cum  11 

nnc  Veice 

imc  'OeA'oliAi'o  ■omtin 

imc  UocA-oA 

nnc  CoblA  TtA  ciMod 

imc  CacIiac  "Ooiiiiien 

nnc  CAi|\b|\e  l,i].-ecAi]A 

nnc  Coi\bniAic  tl'L-pA'OA 

line  Ai^c  Aoni-jriyv 

nnc  Cum.  ccc-cacaij  [ecc] 


An  'OA]\A  tA  pceAc  ■00  1111  Occobe]A  "oo  cionn^'cnAX)  gtAiiA'd 

A^Up  cup  te  Ceite  An  toAlDAI^I  ^AbAtA  I^O,  AJlip  All  "OAIIA  tA  20 

"00  'Oecembe]v  -oo  cjiiocntn jeAt)  a  pcpobAt),  a  cConuenc  ha 


AP.  LXXIII, 


Gabhdla. 
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Dedication    Co^iAottii"  01^  Saxaih,  PiAAinc,  /Atb<Mi,  A^ii]-  G-i^eAnrt  ^nno  X)o- 
tothe  mini  1631.     l3u|i  cca]aa  loniiiuin,  t3nACAi]\  ITlicet  O  Cteipig, 

Gabhaia.  APPENDIX  No.  LXXIV.     [Lect.  VIII.,  Page  169.] 

Address        Oviqinal  of  O'Clerys  Preface,  or  Address  to  the  Reader,  pre- 

prefixed  to  /      7   .     "U/      1         1-  --.    i-  m  ^ 

the  Leabhar        JlXCd  tO  the    LeADAjl  ^'^DAtA. 

X)o  coiTocAi""  "DO  -oAoinib  Ai^uctie  oibe,  a^ii]"  "OAnii^A,  in  13]1A- 
cAi]i  bocc  cuACA  ITlichet  0'Ctei]ii5  a  cUi]\  ConAitb,  "oo  l!)]\Aic- 
]\^h  nA-oundiA  Conuenue  'Olniin  nA  n^^bt  -OAfiob  "oucco-p  6 
mo  I'-mni^e^Aoib  beic  im  c]A0inici'6,  ■^o]\  b'oi|\cioi"  "oo  "ouine 
eicin  'o'G-]\ionncAib  i^eAn  c]ioinic  on6]\Ac  e-|iionn  "oa  n^oijAceit 
LeAbAji  g^'^^^^'  'oo  jtAnA'o,  '00  coji  be  ceibe,  A511]"  -00 
1'5]AiobA"6,  A]i  iiA  liA'oboiAAibi'e.  Ar\  cet)  A-obA^i,  "00  cui]ii'eAC 
m'uAccAjiAin  -00  cii|\Am  oiiom  beAcbA"6A  Ajtij"  i-eAncu]"  TIaotii 
CjMonn  "oo  ciitunnui^AX)  a^"  ^ac  aic  a  b]:uijinn  'ia*o  a|a  ^ux) 
C]\ionn  ;  Agti-p  ia-ja  ha  'oenArii  pn  "OAm  "oo  cogliAf  combtiA'oon 
X)o  ciioimci-o,  "OO  CeAjICU^At),  "OO  ^bAnAt),  A^tlf  "oo  i^gjiiobAt) 
nA  meitDe  a  "ptiAiiAi^  -oon  c-i'-encA-|"  -pm  ha  TlAom,  A^up  Reime 
1lioj]\Ai'6e  C]iionn  ^uy  a  m-bepoii  nA  nAOirh,  AitiAib  ^y  yoX.- 
bAp  11'  in  beAbo]A  inA  b'-poibic.  1a]i  i'oin  ■00  ctnccio]"  nA'^t 
b'loinbAn  An  iv\oca|\  pn  a  'oobAi|rc,  ^ah  An  LeAboii  5<^bAbA 
-|\eAm]\Aiue  -00  ^bAiiAX)  Agtip  "oo  i'5]\iobA"6,  iic\i]i  ipe  bA  cobo]A 
biinATo  -00  SheAncui'  nAoiii  Ajnp  ^05  e-i|\onn,  "oa  n-UAi-pbib 
Ajn-p  "OA  nij'bib. 

A-obA^i  oibe  beop,  "oo  yeA'oon  gujt  tionn-p^AinpeAuc  'OAOine 
iroglomcA  A  t/Aicm  A51J]'  a  mbei\bA,  An  c]\oinicp  nA  li-6]\ionn 
■00  cionncut)  a  ^^'^oi'obicc,  ip  nA  t:eAn;5CAibp  a  "otib-HAinoii, 
Agnp  nAcb  ^loibe  po^btnm  nA  eobAf  a  n^Aoi-oibcc  50  gpnn 
ACA,  c|iei"  A  ccuim-'ici]'  c]\nAp,  buccA  Agnp  -j^eAncup  in  biuboiii 
ce-onA  be  ceibe,  ^An  Ainbpop,  jAn  iom]Aobb,  aju]'  50  iao^c1ia"6 
An  uionnctit),  pn  "oo  "oeAn-OAOip  x)'eA]'bui"6  eobini'  ^^OToibcc, 
An  AUAi-p  Ajti]"  An  im-oeAji^AX)  poiTOu'ige  'o'e-i]Mnn  uibe,  A^U'p 
50  bAi^M-oe  "OA  ciioinicip.  Ay  a^i  nA  -pAcoib  pn  "oo  ciiiiieA-p 
-|iomAm,  AmAibbe  -|\e  coib  m'uACCAi\An,  An  beAboji  yo  X)o  ^bA- 
n  A-6,  A5UI"  t)o  co^i  be  ceibe,  A^ti]'  ^ac  f  CAncup  ocui"  jAcb  ni  oibe 
■pAinij  A  beA^'  "oo  cionob  a^"  beAb^ioib  oibe  cuicce.  An  rfie'o  -^uy 
\)ye^X)^y  binn,  "oo  ^Aei^i  nA  h-iiAi^ie  bAOi  Accoinn  a^a  i'5]\iobA"6. 

^y  1AC  nA  ci^oimcige  bA'oo]\  A^iAon  pAinn  aj  ^bAnAt)  An  beA- 
boiji:  'PeA^ipeAi^A  6  tTlAobconAi)\e,  6  DliAibe  1  1111iAobconAi-pe, 
A  cConnx)Ae  llopA  ComAin  ;  Cucoiccpce  6  Cbei^ii^,  6  iDliAibe 
1  Cbbei]ii5,  A  cConn-OAe  'Ohiiin  nA  n^^^^bb;  octi-p  Cucoiccpce 
O  'OinbponnAn,  6  iDliAibe  Coibbe  "Po^Aiii,  a  Conn'OAe  l/iACC- 
]iomA;  A^np  giobbApATDiiAicc  O  t/Uinin,  6  Ayx)  1  Ltnnin,  a 
cCunn-OAe  "pbeApnAnAcb. 
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Ay  c6i]t  XDiii,  Apof ,  conA-o  ]\eA^\Ai5  co  ]\e^h  \\o  ^-oTDoili),  ocu^^  ap.  lxxiv. 
renoine  cuiiimeAcliA,  ciAn-AOfOA  no  coitiiex)  rcAnctir  Cinionn 

'  '  .  1        1-         V  •  •      -  »-l  A  Address 

A  CC^Winij,    OCUy  a  l,eAD]\01  D,    'OIAI'O  AITOIAIT),  O  A11Tip|\  l)lUnn  prefixed  to 

50  hAim]^i]\  riAoiii  pAcqiAicc,  caiiiic  ^y  ah  ceAqiAmA-o  btiA-OAin  *J|j%fX^'""' 
]:tACA  t/AO  JAi]\e  mic  lleitt  IIaoi-^iaIIai^,  Hi  G^\ionn,  "oo  potAt) 
c^teixDtiie  ocu]"  qvAbtiTo  innce,  co  ]\o  beAnnui^  Giumn,  po-HA, 
rriACA,  niriA,  ocii]"  injeAriA,  5ii|\  cuiiitdoi^,  ocuf  5^ip»  yocuix) 
ceAltA,  ocuj"  conjn'iAtA  innce. 

tlo  coctii]\  nAon'i  Pa'o^iaicc  ia^\  pn  'oia  i'^oi  jto,  nA  Iui^-ooiia 
HobTDA-^  oin]roeA]iCA  in  Cipinn  An  lonlDuiX)  i^in,  i:-|\i  coniiet)  c]\oi- 
mce,  ocvi-j"  coniigne,  ocu-p  -peAncii-pA  jac  jAbAlA  110  ^aIj  6]\e  50 
l^m.  Ay  1AC  yo  cocui|mc  cui^e  An  cAn  pn,  Tlo-p,  'OiibcAC  niAC 
Ua  Lu^ai^i,  peA]\5iii',  ecc.  Da  hiA'op'oe  |\ob"OA]A  ■j^^Ait^e  -pocAig- 
ceACA  "DO  I'-eAncA]^  C^uonn,  a  nAimp-jA  nAorii  Pa'oi\aicc. 

Ko  -jJ-opAib  iA]\oiii,  HAorii  Cotuiin  Citbe,  pinnen  CtuAnA 
h1onAii\"o,  ocui"  Coni^Abb  l3eAnncoi|A,  ocu-p  nAonii  Gponr! 
A-jAcenA,  A.y  u5'ooi\oib  a  nAimppe  bu-oen,  SeAncu]"  octcp 
coiiiijneA'OA  6i^\ionn  no  coiiiiet),  ocu-p  "oo  cojaitiac.  tDo  -po- 
nA"©  -pojA-po]'©!!!  •pAiiibinx).  AciAc  "oo  bA'DO'iA  A  nAimp]\  nA 
nAoiti  i^Ain,  AinAit  i]'  -pobtAi"  a  n-oei-peA-o  "otiAine  G-ocIia'da  Hi 
phboinn,  ponncAin  niAC  bocnA,  UtiAn  mAC  CAiptt  mic  tlltn- 
^veA-oAi^  1lUiin'oei]\ce,  -oo  TDIiaiI  bpACAcb ;  *OAttAn  ]^oy- 
JAibt  An  ciig'oo^A  ocu-p  An  nAoiii  oiiip-opuicc. 

II0  fjpobuic,  ocup  -po  "oeA^Abuic  yeAncu-pA  ocuf  coitti- 
gneA-oA  6iiuonn  a  bpA-onuip  nA  r\^yx)  nAorh  |"o,  AiiiAit  A-p 
•pobtA'p  1-p  nA  p-piom-beAb]\oib  -po  liAinmni^eA-o  6  nA  nAoriuub 
•pen,  ocMy  6  ha  nA|\*o-ceAbtAib ;  uai]\  ni  -poibe  eAcctuTp  oi]i]\- 
•oipic  A  ne-|unn,  nAch  AiniTinigce  p-juom -teAbo-ji  -peAncu-pA 
eijxe;  no  on  nAoiii  yo  beAunuig  innce.  *Oo  bA  fcoAinj  beo-p, 
Aicne  Ap  nA  'LeAb]Aoib  'oo  p;5]AiobA'OA]i  nA  nAonii  ocup  A-p  ua 
CAinncicib  motcA  -oo  cuinpAc  a  n-^AOTOibcc,  ^oy  bA  hiAc  yen 
ocuy  A  cceAbtA  bA  hinneoin  -po]iAi-p,  ocu]'  bA  coiiipAi^A  coim- 
etDA  "OO  -j"5-|ieApciiAib  u^-ooii  G^\ionn  a  nAbtAiiA. 

TllonuA]!,  Alii,  bA  -^Ay  \^<^^y  co  n-oeACAit)  -i^pcbiin  ocup  eAjA- 
cpA  Ay  ceAttuib  ua  uaoh'i,  Ay  a  mionnuib,  ocup  Ap  a  tiub- 
pAib,  oip  ni  b-poib  Ap  Aip-o,  x)ib  auo^^a  acc  ciopuAippi  inbicc, 
nAc  ]\u5A'o'h  A  ccpiocAib  imciAnA,  CAccoip  cineoit,  ^An  a  peAp 
A  nniAcb  6  pin  ibbe. 

-dciAC  nA  tioboip  ^AbAtA  "DO  bA*0Ap  "DO  bAcuip  Aj  -p;5piobA'6 
UA  njAbAtcA  po  UA  1iG]\ionn,  teAbop  bliAile  1  tnliAoitco- 
noipe  "OO  p5piob  inuijygiop  iriAC  pAi-oin  Hi  inhAOibconoipe  Ap 
bobAp  UA  btlTope  "oo  pgpiobA-o  a  cCtuAin  1Tlic  tloip  a  n- 
Aimpip  nAoiiii  CbiApAin  ;  leAbop  bliAite  Hi  Cbieipi  j  -oo  p^pio- 
bAX)  A  UAimpip  tilliAoibpeActoinn  tllboip  n'nc  'OoiiinAitb; 
IcAbop    Hlhuinncipi    'OViuibjionnAin    -oa    ngoipcep    LeAbop 
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AP. LxsiY.  5^i^iiii"i^  "OA  l^ACA.  ocii]'  l,eAt)0]\   iK\  lillAconjnuvlA,   AiiK\ille 

Address        1^^  teAl!)]^!!!)  jAb^tA  octi]"  ]\eAncii]'A  oite  gen  ni6  cato  pn. 

prefixed  to         -dciAC  ruim   HA  neccAX)  AUAX)  Vaii   leAbonrA  norAiiA.     ?;a- 

Gabfidia.       DAii  CheAi^\A  ceDti]' i\K\  iitJiLinn  mnce ;  ^adail  pnAHCAioni 

lA^i  l^n;   ;5A'bAit   lleniieA'd;    gAbAil   plieA-|i   mbolg;    jAlbAit 

UliuAiue  T)e  'OAiionn,  ocu]^  jAbAit  lllliAC  inileAtdi,  50  IllAot- 

1'eAcliUiinn  111  on- 

DliA]\  ccAi]\t)e  lomiitnne, 

l3]\Auoi]\  lllicel  O  Cleipig, 
'PeA]\'|:ev\]V\  O  IllAolconoiive, 
Ciicoicc]\ice  O   Clei^Mgh, 
Cucoicc]Aice  O  'Oui'bgionnAin, 
A511]'  ^■o^^P'-^^n^"^'^'^  ^  t/Uinin. 

*Oo  Leiceiomo^A  co^vumn  lAboinc  a]\  6]TOuJAt)  An  ChjxucAij- 
reoitA  ce"Ovi-p  a]\  nA  C]\eAcui]\ib :  HevMii,  -Aingii,  vVini]^i]A,  a^u]' 
An  niAivx  A-obAil  eccjinuA  a]'  a-ja  reibicc  An  ceArA]\-x)uil,  6 
uoib  AiiiAin,  11'  in  oibjini^A'D  i'e  bAice,  -^uy  nA  Innie  AnmonnA 
Airc]ieAbtiic  a  uuAbATii,  a  nui-j'^e,  Agii]'  a  nAie^i,  "oo  b]\ij 
5U]\Ab  -00  "oiA-ooiiub  1^'  oi|\cio-p  ni  -00  bAboi]ic  o|i]u\,  Agn]'  nAji 
nieA-|v\moii  en  ni  '610b  X)o  beiu  "00  lUACCAnii]'  a]a  a-ji  noibinog- 
A-o  AinAil'Le  ]\e  roil  11*06,  acu  'OAOine  Agn]'  Aiin]^|\  nAiiiA. 
"Oa  b]\ij  i'o,  -00  JAbAmAji  1e']\  nAi]',  Aimpi\  "oo  jbACAt),  a]' 
oi]icio]'  Ann  -OAji  bmn  a  nenicui'  <s]\  noibivigce  .1.  6  cimjcIiu- 
gAX)  All  cex)  x)uine.  AbAiii  1]'  a  yiiocc  beAnpAin  a-|\  a]\  pnni'e]^- 
01b  1]'  in  tine  n-oi]\eAc1i,  gbun  a]i  gbtin  50  qxiocnu^At)  in  cinn- 
l^euAitp  A  b]:oi]\ceAnn  ihojacca  imiAOiti'eAcbAinn  1llh6i]i 
line  'OonmAbl,  eip-oe  1115  -oeijionAch  Cipionn  innce  yen 
jAn  p\eA-iv\b]\A,  AinAibte  1iti5'6Ai\]u\i'  nA  cc]\oiniceAX)  CAn^A- 
"OAji  -jAoiiiuinn,  a^ui'  ie  lUAJoit  ]\iiiie  nA  nAO]'  Aiiioit  -|:o]inic  iacc 
A  cciin)eA-6Aib  ■|:oi]\bue,  p]\encA  eA.ccinip  Cli]\i6]^,  aji  to]icc 
ug-ooii  Agu]'  p-|ien  nA  Sc]iepc]iA  llAoniie,  yeb  AinmneocAiii 
poi'AnA,  eAng  AineAng  x)o  y^A^hy6  nA  n^oy  neiriiiAAice,  a 
■jioinn  Agti]'  A  niombAine,  6  -A-OAifi  50  gem  Cb]no]'-o  AnuAf 
TnA]i  All  cceAX)nA,  50  i'5A]\coin  ha  jiicce  -jie'ii  niiAi]'tib,  "oo 
]iei|i  uobA  nTDe.  AXijMOiii  An  -oa  ye^y  .txx.  a]\  ha  ceic]Ae  cet) 
AO-pAib  'oon  "ooiiiAn  AiHAifLe  tui'  An  Ai]\ioiii  rugi'AC  •OAOine 
■|.-eA]V\chA  yoglAmcA  -oo  ten  iatd  i^-  An  to^icc  n-oiiieAch  a|i 
iiA  liAO]uiib,  6  c]\ucu5A-6  in  x)oiiiAin  50  gem  Ch]\ioi"t),  aii  nA 
1\oinn  A  CCU1CC  lAAnnuib.  O  A-oaiii  50  'Oitmn,  2242 ;  6  *Oitint) 
50  1i-Ab]iAhAni,  9-42;  6  Ab]iAhAin  ro  *OAtn-oh,  940;  6  *OhAi- 
tii-oh  50  U]ioix>,  485 ;  6  Dh]\OTO  50  gem  Ch]\io|"D,  590. 

A\y  umie  ■00  cuijieA'OAH  ha  ■OAome  ugiDoiraA  "Oo  teAn  An  "Oa 
ye<^y  tocx.  An  cuicceAt),  Ainipii  te  ha  nAiini'ei\oib,  -^uy  AmtAit) 
coiThtioncA]A  An  Aiinp]\  -|'o,  5199,  6  cnutnJA-o  ^dbAirii  50  gem 
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Ch]Aio-|~o.  A]-  "00  n<\  Ini^-OA^Miib  ■LeAiui^'  ati  ■oa  yeA\\.  Xxx. 
^y  riA   ceic-jAe   ce"0   Aoipb    Gii^'ebiui"  Ai^MiieA-)'  inA  ci\oinic   6  ^^^ 

CI^UCtl^A-O    -A-OOlin     J^O    jeill     ClT|\101t),    519'.>.         OlAOpUl^    11"    in  prefixed  to 
CCeAt)    CAipceL   "OA    Cet)    LeAOOp    A-Oei^A    50    OpUlL    O    A-OAm    50  Gahhdla. 

1iAp]\Ain,  ol84;  6  Ab-|\AhAm  50  ^ein  Ch]\iop-o,  2015;  a  puini 
A^Aon,  5199.  IDhA  pnioiii-ixAinii-6e  eccbuipe  Chpio^-D  lAcpoiii. 
-A'oubAipc  beop  SAiiccup  lliepommvi'p  iiia  epipcib  "oocum 
UiUAip,  r\<<\\  coiriiVioriA-o  pe  Tinbe  bbiA-OAn  -d'aoip  ah  ■oon'iAin  50 
pn.  Atjeip  upA,  S.  xXiijtiprm  ip  ati  "oeAcbiiiA-o  cAipreb  •oo'n 
"OApA  beAbop  X)e5  de  Cndtate  Dei  i"iac  Aiprinonn  6  cpucbu^A-o 
An  "ouine  50  pin  pe  n'lite  bbiA-OAii.  Cnipce];  iia  ieic  pin  A]\Aon, 
CO  cceACCOic  beip  An  bucc  peumpA  a  nen  nuniiip  cunn- 
CAip,  6  cpiicbtJJA'o  A-ooiiii  50  5ein  C1i|aioi"T),  5199.  IDeA];- 
bA-6  oibe  A]i  An  Ai]\eAiii  cceAt^nA,  An  mApcApobAij  llon'iAnAch 
•oeirimio^Ap  lombAine  btiAXDAn  nA  nAop  6  c]\ucu  JA-6  An  ■ooiiiAin 
50  ^ein  Chiuopt),  5199. 

j^From  a  copy  of  the  leAbAtA  jAbAii,  written  in  1685,  for  Brian, 
the  son  of  CoUa  Mac  ^Mahon,  cf  Oriell,  now  in  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, but  not  classed.] 

APPEXDIX  No.  LXXV.     [Lect.  VIII.,  Page  175.] 

Original  of  the    Title  and  Dedication   to    O'Clerys   Glossary  Title  anSi 
{from   a  2IS.  copy,  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Murray,  to^oaerTs 
1728,  in  the  possession  of  the  Editor).  Glossary. 

"PocbAip  no  SAnApAn  nuAX)  ioiia  minigccAp  CAib  eipn  -opo- 
ctAib  c]\UAi-6e  nA  jAOi-oit^e,  Ap  nA  p^piobAX)  Ap  v]\x>  Aib  jicpe, 
be  D]iACAip  bocc  cuACA  •oopt)  SAinc  PponpAp  .1.  niiceut  11a 
Cieipi^,  A  ccolAipre  nA  m  D]iAtAp  nG-ipionnAC  a  "LobAin,  Ap 
nA  cup  A  ccto  mAibbe  pe  hvi^-OApAp,  1643.     -c\inen. 

TDon  ci5eA]\nA  po  onopAC,  A^iip  x)om  cajiaix),  iDAOrJAbAC 
in  AC  Ao-OA^Ain,  e^ApbAC  Aibpnn. 

^5po  cujAib  (a  UliijeAjinA)  •oio^bnim  beA^  "o  pocbAib  cpu- 
Ame  Ap  creAn^cA  -ouucAip,  a]i  nA  ccpuinniu^AX)  Ap  inopAn  "oo 
penleAb]\Aib  Ap  n-oiii^ue,  Agiip  a]\  nA  minuigA-o  -oo  peip 
ruigpi,  A^ti]'  ^UiAipe  nA  bppioih-n5T)A]\  "oo  bi  lonAp  n^onuAig 
pAn  Aiiiip]i  -oeigionAij,  bepbcAn  niiniti^A-o  nA  peAn-^AOToilge. 

Hi  pACAiHAip  lonAp  n-oiicAi^  mopAn  ]iep  b'lomctibAit)  An 
XDio^bAiinpi  -opti^iAib  Ap  cuip  nv\  pibpi ;  A^up  ni  q\e  AiiiAin  ^]^ 
nAibi-o  -oo  beic  lonAnn  (cuip  -oobnt)  coip  Ap  co]i  eibe  -oo 
CAppAing  Ap  ccobA  opAibpi,  peAC  CAc  01  ie)  "oo  5tnAip  pn  -oo 
cum  pAcpumn  -oo  -oeAnAiii  -OAOib  -oon  beAbApAnpA,  acc  nA 
ccAnn  pn,  Ajnp  50  poipiAbuA,  cpe  bup  iiiaic  pein,  A^np  -oiiccAp 
bi.i]\  ccineA-6  ]\ip  aii  ccei]\-opeo;  A^ti]^  pop  50  bpuil  peAp  coiii- 
AnniA,  Ajtip  coiihcim-o  -OAOib,  bAoc^AUvc  RuAb  IIIac  Aotda- 
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Address 
prefixed  to 
O'Clery's 
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jAin,  A\\  iiA  'OAOim'b  Af  puionrii'AbAtcA  leAnmAOi-o  a  iiiiniugAt) 
riA  b-jjrocAt  a]i  a  cc]aacca]\  Yaii  leAlbA^i-j'o. 

tTlA]Apr),  mo]\  ^Iaca-o  muMi  tinn  acc  AiiiAin  beA^An  eotiJi]" 

•00  CAbAl^AC    "0011    AOIf    A11ip]'  A  l^eAn-CeAtl^AI-Q  A  rriACA^A,    AJUf 

An  CAO]'  eAt-A-oriA  "oo  'b)\o]^rA'6  'oocui'n  a  lonni'AiiitA  eite  i^o 
"oo  'oeunAiii,  ni  a]"  -peA]!];  ajuj'  ni  a]"  tioniiiAi]\e. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXVI.     (Lect.  VIII.,  Page  176.) 

Original  of  the  Preface,  or  ^Address  to  the  Iieader\  prefixed 
to  O'Clerys  Glossary  (^froni  the  same). 

'O'on  teijceoin. 
Dio-o  poy  ceir|\e  neiceAT)  aj  ati  tei^ceoiiv  ie']\Ab  miAii 
An  beA5-'pAor:A|\]'o  -oo  teA^A'o.  Aw  cbax)  ni,  nA]i  ctii]AeAiiiA-n 
en  -jJ-ocAb  Annyo  poy  vo  liiinui^At),  no  "oo  ^bnAip  a|a  -f-ocUnb 
ciAUAToe  A]\  rceAngcA  ihaca^toa,  acc  nA  -pocAib  'oo  cviAbinAi]\ 
•pern  -OA  mimn^At),  no  -puA^tAmAi]!  Ag  cac  oibe  ia]a  nA  i'ninni;5A'6, 
6  nA  niAigipqub  "oobA  -|:oi]\cibbe,  Agiif  "oobA  p^o^bvitncA  An 
eotu]"  C]iUAip  nA  ^^^omib^e  ionA]t  bAecb  ];ein  ;  a]"  -OAOib-pn 
50  'ponn^AA'OAc  Daoc^aIac  Ruax)  IIIac  ^o-oA^Ain,  U6]\nA  O 
•mAobconA1|^e,  A^nf  t/U^Ait)  Ua  Cbeipg,  a^vi^^  lllAoibeActtnnn 
TMo'OAiACA  "Ua  1T)AobconAi]Ae.  ^i-o  -)v\oi  oi-jwei]Ac  jac  'otiine 
•oiobpn,  Ai'OA'o  DAOcJAbAC  Ai'  nio  "OO  teAnAmAi-|\,  "oo  b)\i§ 
5U]\Ab  UA-oA  Af  mo  -00  ^bACATiiAi]!  ]:ein  A^nf  "oo  ):iiA]\AniAi]\  a^ 
CAC  oibe,  miniuJA'o  nA  bpocAb  a]a  a  cq\AcuATriAoi'o,  j^^iuobcA; 
■^5^r  V^T  ^tijAAb  -pAoi  oi]TOei]ic,  -oeAiip^Ai^ce  e  ^An  ccei]A'o-p, 
niA]i  A-p  p'obbA-|'  '-j^An  ceipc  cuj  An  c-|"aoi  i\eAni]AAice  oibe  .1. 
LugAi-o  "Ua  CbeijM^  A^]^  a]i  a  eAg,  AiiiAib  aca  '-j^An  ]iAnni'o 
pofi— 

-AcAip\ne  ACAiji  nA  bAoi 

'OAbbAn  po^jAibb  An  puiom-i'-Aoi, 

"Oo  riieAp  \\em  ceibe  ni  ceA]ic, 

Tlei"6e  no-p-OA-p  if  "Pe^AceAjAc.*^^''^ 

SeAncni]'  "oiAiiipiA,  "obi^ce  a^a  -peAn, 

iDeupvbA  ):oi]Acce  nA  bploAT), 

"Oo  bi  An  em  rheit)  ^aji  nAicnit), 

Cbi  An  e-i^-\ni*6 !  An  ionAicnii*6! 
Ap  Aicne  'ouinn  -pAoice  iriAice  \aw  cei^A-op,  Ajiip  p^op  'yAn 
AinipjA  "oei^ionAi^,  iha^a  aca  SeAAn  11a  IllAobconAijie,  p]Aioni- 
oToe  nA  'oiAuinje  a  "oubjAAniAiiA  ceAnA,  AjAp  -peA^A  n-GijAionn,  a 

(97)  This  fourth  line  is  mistranslated  In  the  text  (see  p.  176),  or  rather  the  translation  there 
given  is  of  the  version  of  these  lines  in  the  MS.  from  which  the  "Address"  is  taken  (MS.  of 
A.D.  17'2S,  in  my  possession).  The  last  word  of  this  fourth  line  there  isfirceart.  I  have  cor- 
rected the  text  of  the  line  from  a  fragment  consisting  of  fourteen  stanzas  of  this  curious 
poem,  in  the  most  correct  diction,  which  I  copied  from  a  MS.  vol.  of  old  Historical  Poems 
in  the  possession  of  the  O'Conor  Donn,  dated  1631.  The  translation  of  the  Une  as  it  now 
stands,  corrected,  should  he:  Neidhi  of  profound  knowledg. ,  and  Fercheart.  ^'  Fercheart"  is 
put  for  '^ Ferdteirtne",  the  celehrated  poet  (of  the  time  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa). 


to 
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I'eAncAf  iiiA  Aimp|\  |:ein ;    AgA^'  "ptAnn    rtiAC    CAi]\b^\e    mic  ap.  lxxvi 
^o"o'A5Am  inAi]\eA|'  -po]",  a^a^-  'o^iotig  oite  riAc  iiai]!^)!!!!.    Acc  j^^^^^^.^^^ 
no  bnit  hac  ccAntA-OAn  tia  leAlJAin  a^\  a  iToeApnA-OA^v  min-  p»:?,flxed 

HI  5  AX)    A^llinn     A^^    An     rCAOD]^0   t)On    i'A1]\5e  in  a    Di'UlLmi'O    A|\  Glossary. 

•oeo^iAi-oeAcc,  Icac  Ammg  "oo  beA^An,  nio]A  b'eToi^^  linn  a 
cceAX)]:A'6A  "00  teAnriunn  acc  a  mbeA^An. 

An  *oA]AA  ni.  l3io'6  a  py  A^At),  ^npAb  ia-o  nA  IgaIjaiia  c]AtiAi*6e 
A|A  A]\  cui|\eA'OA]\  nA  -|^eAn-U5"OAi]\  ^btiAi]"  inini;5ce  A511]'  A]'  a]i 
glACAinAiii  nA  ]:ocAitfeo  po|"  inAitte  ]ie  nnniu^A'o  nA  'o^nnnje 
|\eAn'i]\Aice,  "oo  "bi  A5  ceA^Ai'^  50  tDei^ionAc:  Arii^iA  Cliobunn 
Chibbe;  AjAbtAn'i  An  -oa  SIuia-6  ;  peibi^ie  nA  TIaoiii  ;  Peibi^ie 
til  5lioi*i''i^i^"i ;  l^eAbA^i  1oiiiAnn  ;  SAnA-j'An  t)lieACA  pbAcc]\Aic  ; 
■j'eAn-Sc]\eApT:]iA  meAm^vmm,  a^a-j'  -j-eAn-teAbAi^i  pAipei^i  inA 
b^Tjuc  ni6]i«\n  'o'pocbuib  ciiuAi-oe  ^An  niinui  JAb  ;  po^wip  'PocAi'L, 
AjA-p'Oeijibpu^;  -ooVi  CA^nA  An  G-i^]^! ;  a^a^  n)»rii6]\  An  beAbAi^ 
Of  in  AiTiAC  nA  ^buAipe  "oo  jtACAb  6'n  intDAocJAlAC  ^\eAiii- 
jiAibce. 

An  c]\eAf  ni.  Diob  a  pop  aj  An  bei^ceoi]!,  nA-|\  n'liAn  tinn 
A5  cjMAtb  An  beA5--|'AorAi]\]'i,  acc  cAit  eijin  folAip  "oo 
CAbAi|\c  'oo'n  AOf  65,  A^Af  "oo'n  AOf  Ainbpf ;  a^a^  ah  c-ao^ 
eAlAbnAi  A^Af  eobtiif  "oo  b]\oft)Ab,  A^A-p  "Oo  5]\iofAt)  •oocum 
A  lonnp AiiiiA  oite  "00  beAnAn'i  ni  ^y  yeA]\]\,  A^Af  niip  tionniAi]\e. 
-dec  ^y  mine  nA|i  beAnAmAi]*  50  •j.-a'da  a]\  in6]\An  "00  nA  bib- 
ciAttuib  cuijii-o  An  cAOf  -OAnA,  A^Af  eAtAbnA  CO  nioniAt)  "oa 
bfuit  "o'foctuib  Annpo  "oo  iiiiniugA'6,  AjAf  "oo  tei^eAiHAH 
•oinn  yoy,  btniA-oAf  loniAtD  "oo  nA  yoctAib  ■o^'oittfu'i^Ab  50 
f6i]\teAtAn,  ■00  bju^  5i.i]\Ab  teip  An  Ao-p  eAbAbAn  50  ponn- 
jiAbAc  Ay  1116  bAincA-p,  aja^  hac  by  tut  -jnAc-OAnAf  A5  cac  50 
coicceAnn  teip  iiia^a  aca  aca  teip  nA  -peAn-teAb^AUib  "oo 
ciiigpn,  AjAf  "OO  teA^Ab. 

An  ceAC]\AiiiAb  ni.  l3iob  a  poy  aj  An  Aoy  65,  A^Af  Ag  An 
AOf  Ainbpf ,  tejiAb  iinAn  nA  feAn-leAb|\tiib  "oo  teA^Ab  (ni  nAC 
b-pnib  nA  AinceAf  a^\  eotcAib  a]\  cci]\e)  gnuAb  AnnAiii  biop  coi- 
meAt)  ACA  A]i  CAob  te  beACAn,  no  tcACAn  i\e  CAot  "oo  f5]\iobAb  ; 
A^Af  if  pf-ceA]\c  ctdfi-o  UACA  A-fi  connfAinib,  inA]\  aca  b.  c. 
b.  y.,  AgA]'  iiiAffin  ;  AjAf  yoy,  Ay  AnnAiii  cuifit)  pneAb  f a*oa 
Ay  foctinb.  S^fiobcAf  50  nnnic  ctnt)  tDonA  conn-pAinib  a|\ 
fon  A  ceibe,  iiia]\  aca  .c.  a]\  f on  5,  A^Af  c,  a]i  f on  X).  A^f o 
fAiiiAib  nA  bfocAt  c|\eAf A  ccuigpbeAf  a  nAb]\Am  a]\  fon  iia 
bfocAib-fo :  Cboj,  lonAnn  A^Af  cloc  ;  aja-o,  aca-o  ;  boA^,  boAC  ; 
co"otAb,  cocbAb;  aia-o,  Afc,  A^A-p  niAf  fin.  Cuif ceAf  fof  50 
mmic  Ae,  a]\  f  on  ao  ;  A^Af  ai  Af  f  on  aoi  ;  A^Af  f  6f  01  Af  f  on 
A01.     SompbA  Affin  inA]\  f;5|\iobcAf  50  nnnic  Aev,  Af  lonAnn 

AJAf  AO-O;  A^Af  CAet,  If  ion  Ann  AJAf  CAob;  A^Af  bAOl,  A^Af 

fof  bAi,  if  lonAnn  AgAf  boi.     S^fiobcAf  50  nnnic  e  Af  fon 
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AP.  Lxxvi.  A,  'piA  i^eAii-teAbiAAit),  iiiA]x  ACA,  A]'  loiiATin  "oie,  AgAp  ■oia; 
CIA  A1'  lonAiin  A^A]"  cie;  A^Ar  niAiA  pu.  S^]\\o'btA]\  50  mi- 
me .1.  A|\  1'on,  mA]\  ACA,  [ecc.J.  S5]\io'bcA]\  50  coitceAiin,  a, 
o,  11,  A]i  i"on  A  ceite  a  n--oei]ieAX)  -pocAit,  niA]\  aca  -j^omplA, 
■pompto,  pomplii ;  coA^rocA,  ceA^roco,  ccAirocii. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXVII.     [Lect.  VIII.,  Page  178.] 

[This  reference  is  an  error.  There  is  no  list  of  contractions  at 
the  end  of  the  Preface  to  O'Clery's  Glossary,  only  a  few  of  the  more 
common  contractions  are  used,  such  as  are  to  be  found  described  in 
Irish  Grammars.] 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXVIII.     [Lect.  VIIL,  Page  178.] 
Original  of  the  last  Will  of  Cuclioigcriche  O'Ciery. 

[The  will  of  Cuclioigcriche  is  unfortunately  much  injured.  Many 
words  are  quite  obliterated,  and  some  of  those  that  remain  very 
indistinct.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  as  much  of  it  as  I  can  make 
out  Avith  any  certainty.  The  spaces  left  are  to  denote  passages  at 
present  illegible.  The  translation  which  I  have  added  is  quite 
literal.  The  lines  in  the  original  I  have  also  thought  it  right  to 
mark  out ;  they  will  be  found  separated  by  a  mark  (||)  wherever  the 
line  ends  in  the  original,  which  is  to  be  found  at  fol.  276  of  the 
little  MS.  volume  classed  34.  4.  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy : — 

In  ^inm  An  AchA]^  Ajup  ah  Uleic  A^tip  An  SpiopA'OA 
llAOimli. 

Uiomnuim  lUAnAm  "oo  XDia  uile  cuiiiAchcAC,  a^u]^  Aichnim 
iTiA  co^Ap  "OO  ctipi  II  1   1llAinipce]\  tDuijxgepi   lliuAit'L,  no  jibe 

hoile  ecctAip  cAipecA^\CA ||  pAicpAi-oep  -ooni 

cliAip-oit)  inVvonAcub;  pAjbAim  An  inAOin  -oob  Ann-j-A  bom  || 
"o'aiv  clnii]\eAp  Am  feilb  ipn  pAOJAl  (mA|VAUA  mo  leAb]\Aib) 
Ag  mo  -oiAp  II  mliAC,  'OiApiuAiX)  Ajup  SeAAn.  iDeAnAit)  a 
ccA]\bA  eipcib  jAn  mitteAt)  Ajup  -oo  ||  ^leip  a  ]MAchcAnAi]% 
Ajup  cAb]\Ai'o  A  ]\a-6a]\c  Ajiip  A  njnAfujA-o  -oo  cioinn  || 
ClrAi]\b]Ae  lUAp  ia-o  fein,  Ajup  ceAjAipji-o  ia-o  "oo  "|\ei-n     .     .     . 

II  Ai]\  ctoinne  Clu\ipb]\i  "oo  lininA'o  Ajnp  x)o 

ceAjApcc  A  ccbomne |1  Aicnim 

■010b  A  mbeiii;  50  j^aa-oac,  miiinceA]roA  mo-OAmAit     .... 

II  ip  pe  nA  ccboinn  pein,  mAp  ihaic  beo  'Oia  "oo 

roi|\biU5AX)  ["ooib  pern  Agnp  "oo  cup]  1|  pAcbA  o]\]\a  Ap  aii 
pAOJAb  Abup  Ajup  A  ccmt)  -oo  pbAICCAp  '06  -ooib  [cAbb]     . 

.    II  Aiubnipm  mA-|\  ah  ccet)nA  cu]\a    ....     eim 

CAce]MnA m6]\  bep  inA  peibb 

Ajtip  An  cApAbb pein  -oo 

beipim  A  peAbb  -oi  om'  bAp  pein  aiiiac 

Ajnp  -oo  ]\ei]\  lUAp  Ap  peA]i]\  cipijcep '  .     .     . 
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■pe^Ai-o     .     .     .     A  mbiA  inA  lAirh  Ajtif  "oo  bei]M[m]  j^eAfb  -oi 

(•o'ei|"  n'VeCCA)  A]\  cIlApAlt  ||  AJU^"  A]\  feA^ljAAC,  AJU-p  "OenA-O  ^^e  Cucotgcnchi 

^Ac  1T1A1C  huy  e\x)i\\  \.e^f  x>o  "oenon'i  ui]\]'.e  5.    .     .     ||  cu  [i^^'o]  ^^^^^^'- 

A  cu]\Atn  -oe  50  TieAiiinAi]!.     TDa  iToeAcliAit) 

II   mnAOi  eite  y.e  tinn  a 

n-oiorhAoim-p  no     ...     An  beAn || 

A)A  cuTO  A  "oeiiAb-peAtA]!,  Ajrif  "OA  -jAAib  An  beAn  "Oiob  be|"    . 

II     b]\A1C]Ae  A]'  OI-OIAeA-OA  0|\CA  A]AAOn 

]\e  tinn  Ant) ||   gAn  mA]\cAin.    *Oa 

nglACA-o  An  buACAibt  beg  tllAC  6ac 

•     .     .      II  j"UAiifineA|"  coiiinAigce  cvnje  Agn-p  ceAcc  in  enAic 

II  Aguj'  A  SheAAin  ACAim 

AgA  Aicne  "oib  An  uiieriiAic  bti-p  ion 

II  "oo  "oenAiii 'oo  |iei|A  tda]!  x)o  jiinni 

meip  <5^5U'p II    AcliAin 

AgUp    TDA    feAnACA1]1,  Agtl-p  "OA    f eAnillACAI^I.       RUA       .... 

II  bo  "00  cuineA-|"  inA  yeiib  "66  "oo  t co-oa  no  -oa 

b|iACA|\ II    cbomnAige  AiiAb^^uib  X)enAi'6 

.     bv!]i   cceA-o^TAit)  ^ein  bei-p  An , 

.     II  ACCommAOin  AippeAnn  -oo  ]aa*6a  te  liAnAin  SheAAin 

mheg  5 II  "OO  cipceA]A  -OAoib 

fem. 

CuCOGRY(«c)  [ClEIRIGh]. 

A   cCin^i^A   nA   hCitce,    An    8   tA 
peb.,  1664,  "00  -|\eiiA  nA  nuiin^\e 

AflllO 

[translation.] 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

I  bequeath  my  soul  to  God  Almighty,  and  I  charge  my  body  to 
be  buried  in  the  Monastery  of  Burgheis  Umliail  [Borrisoole],  or  in 
■whatever  other  consecrated  church  ....  in  which  it  will  appear 
best  to  my  friends  to  bury  me.  I  leave  the  property  most  dear  to  me 
that  I  have  put  into  my  possession  in  the  world,  namely,  my  books, 
to  my  two  sons,  Diarmaid  and  Seaan.  Let  them  take  their  profit 
out  of  them  without  injuring  them,  and  according  to  their  necessities; 
and  let  them  give  their  sight  and  their  constant  access  to  Cairhre's 
children  like   themselvt'S ;    and  let   them  instruct  them  according 

to benefit  of  Cairbre's  children,  to  teach  and 

instruct  their  own  children.     .......     I  am  charging 

them  to  be  loving,  friendly,  respectful, as  they 

would  be  to  their  own  children,  if  they  wish  that  God  shoiild  be 
propitious  to  themselves,  and  give  them  prosperity  in  the  world 
here,  and  their  share  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  them  in  the  other 
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Lxxviii.   world.      ,     .     .     .     .      I  charge  in  like  manner 


Catlierina or  great 

Cucoigcrichi  that  shall  be  in  her  possession,  and  the  horse 

^  ^^^""y        in  her  own  hands.     I  give  her  its  possession  from 

my  own  death  out and 

accordingly  as  it  shall  appear  best 

.     .     .     There  is examine 

what  shall  be  in  her  hands,  and  I  give  her  possession  (after  my 
death)  of  a  horse  and  of  a  foal,  and  let  him  do  all  the  good 
that  he  can  to  her  [until  he  has  put]  her  care  off  him  non-shame- 

fully.    Should go     ...     .     another  woman 

in  the  time  of  their  idleness  or     ...     .     the  woman     .     .     . 

upon  the  share  of  her  sister,  and 

if  the  woman  of  them  who  shall  be brethren 

that  shall  be  heirs  of  them  both  in  their  tune  there 

....  without  being  aKve.    If  the  little  boy,  the  son  of  Eoch  .  .  . 

should  take  quietness  of  residence  to 

himself,  and  come  to  the  one  place  with 

And,  Seaan,  I  am  charging  you  to  do  every  good  which  can  be  done 

accordingly  as  I  have  done,  and     . 

father  and  to  his  grandfather  and  to 

his  grandmother a  cow  which  I 

put  into  his  possession  to  him of  your 

share  or  of  your  brothers residence 

in  which  he  is,  dispose  of  it  according  to  your  own  -wdshes 

as  a  benefit  [pay]  for  saying  Mass 

for  the  soul  of  Seaan  Meg-G 

as  shall  appear  to  you.rselves.  Cucoigri[che  O  Cleirigh]. 

In  Curr-na-h-Eilte,  the  8th  day  of 
February,  1664,  according  to 
the  greater  computation. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXIX.     [Lect.  VIII.,  Page  179]. 
Two  Poems    Original    (loith    translatioti)    of    two    Poems    hy    CucoigrichS 
cligcricM  0' CUry;  fvoTJi  MMS.  transcribed  hy  James  Mac  Guire,  in 

O'ciery.  1727,  for  Hugh  O'Donnell  {of  Larkfield),  now  in  the  pos- 

session of  Professor  Curry. 

I.  I. 

CucoijciMce  O  cLeiiMJ  "oo  iM-mie  An        CiichoigcricM  O'ciery  that  made  this 
•DAti-fA  -oo'ii  cIiaIIjac  lluokii)  niAc  poem  for  the   CaJbhach  Ruadh,  the 

niAjnAiw,  niic  Cuinn  615,  tnic  Cu-  son  of  Maglinus,  son  of  Conn  6g, 

inn,  mic  <xn  CliALbAiccli.  son  of  Conn,  son  of  the   Calbhach 

(O'DomieU). 

loniTitiin  A11  Iaoi'o  ■LeA5CAt\  ininn,  Beloved  the  lay  whicli  is  read  here, 

C15  uAic,  A  cIiaLIdaij  cujum,  Which  comes  from  thee,  0  Calbh- 

ni  cpe  -iMJn  iTAlifA  ]\o  feAf,  ach^  to  me, 

Ace  -00  I'up  AiiiifA  c'eicceAf.  Not  tlirough  a  treacherous  design 

I  know,  [poet. 

But  to  seek  the  affection  of  thy 
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Cuijim  t)0  ]\(\r\  "OA  |\ei'p  fin, 

A  fAX>  ieAc  o-o  ■6|\eic  n-'ooinn- jiL, 
pAT)riA  CAiciiie  i-p  clvi  O  cCiiiiiii, 
S'OAi]\ce  'oiAni|\A  cjvu  Clionuil,t. 


f>lA|\  CA01  -OA  CU]A  1   CCeiLI  'OAtYl, 

^on-'o'Lijpinn  •o'AicLe  Apn-uj-OAi^ 
Va  neAiiicAif  fuijLe  ha  bfeAjA, 
Cuiiiine  I'eAncAij'  \)■^\\  pnni^eAjA. 

trSAIC  A11  1A1A)\A1'6   CII5  CUfA, 

■OoL  •o'yiof  ntiL  AH  c-'peAncu|'A, 
"Oo'ii  cei'opo'p  bA  cojAoif  ciAeAlt, 
50  foj\Aoij'  eigio]'  ei]>.eAtir!. 


Sen-iXA-o  eAjnAi-o  aoi~oa  foin, 
"  eotuf  ei|\ionn  1  cCiMiAcoin", 
T)a  linil  CA^  cAc  CU5AI]'  coit, 
tli  5A11  fAC  ^SiUgAir  fvogom. 


ImClintiACAin  Chuinn  Clie'O-cACAig, 
til  ninAolconAijxe  jaii  coip, 

TTa  AOlti  CCOJATOe  Ag  CJUACOllj, 

jruAi\Ai'p  f  Of  eottif  oiie, 
■A5  cioinri  cAoiiii  tllViAOitconoife, 
^Tac  Af  CCOJAfltIA  Af  teif  Lilj, 

Cpe  ]\ein?  lii'ogtATnA  o'tw  oi'oib. 


O    f"l.iocc     C'htiii'.n,    1aoc|\ai'6    jau 
tocc, 
«\CA  An  u-Aiiin-i  CriijeT)  Clionnocu, 
TIa'o  riAc  fAnn  1  leic  LeAbAf , 
C|*e  A  tn-Dei?f;  Ann  Ag  Aici\eAl5A'D. 


i:>if1e  le  Conn  Coijew  sTifveing, 
tlo  en  ci'nje'o  An  eifinn, 
11i|\  cui'b'oeAf  td'a  ctoinn  6  foin, 
5A11  pui'oieAf  Chomn  •00  cAf  com. 

A  tiA  Af  cConn  cuAm  6  rTio]\Ai'o, 
'Sa  Clniinn  ciAf  6  ccAnjooAijv, 
tli  'oeofAi'oeAcc,  a  •ocAf c  jtAn, 
CeAcc  50  ceoL-oifeAcc  Clii\UACAn, 


ni  "oibeifc  •ouic  ciAf  jac  Am, 
CfeneAfc  Ainljpne  neAccfAnn, 

■A.  CIaTJ   •obuctTlAf  nA  CCO]\  CCAf, 
X)oL  6  •OUCcllAf  50  •OUCCAf. 


I  understand  thy  design  accordingly,  ^p.  lxxix. 
That  too  far  from  thy  noble  bright 

face  are  Two  Poems 

The  witnesses  of  the  munificence  ^y  C'^ 

and  fame  of  Comi's  race,  [Conall.  q^^^^^ 
The  secret  records  of  the  blood  of 
As  thou  art  putting  me  in  mind 
That  I  should,  after  our  authors, — 
Ungentle   are   the  words   of  the 

men, —  [cestors. 

Remember  the  history  of  thy  an- 

Good  is  the  seeking  that  thou  hast 

made,  [tory, — 

To  go  seek  the  knowledge  of  his- 
To  visit  me  first  would  be  an  idle 

journey —  [Erinn. 

To  the  home  of  the  learning  of 

An  old  saying,  wise  and  ancient  this, 

*'  The  learning  of  Erinn  at  Crua- 

chain",  [given  will, 

To  its  learning  above  all  thou  hast 
It  was   not  without  reason  thou 

hast  made  the  choice. 
They  are  in  this  land  a  long  time. 
Around  the  Cruachain  of  Conn  of 

the  hundred  battles. 
The  O'AIaolchonaire's  vrithout  fault 
In  chosen  esteem  with  chieftains. 
Tliou  hast,  too,  found  other  know- 
ledge, \_nair^, 
With  the  comely  Chinn  Maolcho- 
The  cause  of  our  in\'itation  from 

thee,  [from  my  tutors. 

Through  the  career  of  my  learning 

From  the  race  of   Conn,    champion 

without  fault, 
Comes    the    name     of     Connacht 

Fifth  {i.e.  Province,] —  [books, — 
A  statement  not  weak  as  regards 
Because  of  their  having  been  there 

inhabiting.  [Fifth  {i.e.  Province), 
More  favoured  with  Conn  was  Sreng's 
Than  any  other  Fifth  in  Erinn, 
It  was  not  becoming  his  cliildren 

ever  since. 
Conn's  special  right  not  to  cherish. 
Thou  grandson  of  oui'  northern  Comis, 

from  Torry, 
And  of  the  Conn  in  the  west  from 

whom  thou  descendest,  [eye. 
It  is  no  exile,  thou  of  the  bright 
To  come  to  the  musical  assemblies 

of  Connacht. 
It  is  no  banishment  to  thee  in  the 

west  in  all  time. 
Through  the  force  of  stranger  fo- 
reign tribes, — 
Thou  of  the  clustering,  crisp,  curl- 
ing hair, —  [other. 
To  go  from  one  native  land  to  an- 
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AP.  Lxxix.  "Ha  ceAftriolcA  ctijfAC  ox^n, 

~ "      riA  Vi-eiccfi  pn  -pviinn  chonnocc, 

■niAiuLeAin  ti'd^  Iaj'oaij  tio  caiI, 
'S^u-p  A^'OAij  eijA^x  •ooni  AtiAii. 


Two  Poems 
by  Cu- 
roiqcricM 
OClery. 


■ni'AOf  ionniuine  o'x  iat)  -pn, 

"bAjx  urei-j'c  "DO  jn^c  o'ti  ■OAUri  •oil, 
\Y  111  n<i|\  CAC  -d'a  cLuinpn. 

O  'cAit)  AjAm  inA|\  -p  11  lie, 
til  -pobiAAiiii  A  ccLo  'pii  eel, 
Til  |VA'6  •poi\bAiiin  A  iiAibep. 

TDa  )\a'6  ai\  CUT"  Aj  ceA^c  co^c, 

iriA'p    CUIjA    jAlLL    50     C|\1C     CVlOII- 

nocc, 

C^e  f-AtAIT)  JUAipill^  11AC  jbAn, 
toAjA  ■pAiiiAib  Ta'UAIfblb  ■UbA'6. 

"Oa  ii5l>6|\  AH  c-pioc  "oo  cAyvAi-p, 

■Ouicp  11AC  ITAC  ■pAbcAHAI'l", 

'Sgofx  5A]A  oiie  6  cAoi  ci\eAbAp, 
Ca]\  mhoi  je  A01  A)\  Aict\eAbAx>. 


■HlACAi|\e  dioirnocr  riA  ccac, 
5e'|\  bf-A'DA  e  'llA  i-A]'Ac1i, 
■Oe  ii'a]a  t'juipi^,  A  jiie  geAl, 
5ui]\  cui|\i-p  e  fA  ■j:oi]\5neAiii. 

Corii|\AT)  A  eobAcli  uiLe, 

"O'Aoif  AicjAeAbA  An  1Tl1iAcui|\e, 
T36ib  iiAjx  b'Atciie  e  fA  bAiL, 
Jot)  ^Ae  cAiciiii  jei  A  CliAtbAij. 

'S  Jll^A  CU1^  CU  ITA  c]\om  eAblAi^, 
1au  oiiATi>eii\c  All  ■pliiiiii-beAiinAij 
1-p  111  Aj  A01  o'li  |\eiTn  1  ^Aibi, 
5o|\  beijA  gAc  Laoi  a  tonipAii\e, 

A  jAA-o  ^ib  ni  jVAX)  nAi^AeAcli, 
t3o  beic  CAiciiieAc  con  jAi|AeAd, 
'S50  ccAice,  jA  fAOi^e  i^eAb? 
SgAice  mAOine  jAn  mAoi-oeAiii. 

If  jun  511AC  ceAjtAc  ic  ceA^Ti, 
inA|\bu  ^AeiLi  )\e  a^a  piin|'eA]A, 
'S^oo  beic  Aim  f  a  Aoib  jau  •oiaiuc, 
1n  jAc  Am  "OAOib  50  •OAoinnic. 


Ue't)  bitin  iin  c1i)miacaiii  riACceAn, 
Hi  ■puib  UA-pAb  no  i^eAb, 
riAc  bei^A  inA  ceAC  niui|\n  tiiop, 
IniA  I'eAc  cui)\in  if  c6iii6L 


The  praises  they  have  bestowed  on 
thee,  [Connacht, 

Those  learned  men  of  the  land  of 
Well  pleased  I  am  that  thy  cha- 
racter is  not  lessened,      [breath. 
And  that   it   has  heightened  my 
My  beloved  friends  are  these, 
They  convey  to  me  in  their  letters, 
Thy  common  report,  from  the  dear 
band,  [hear  it. 

And  it  is  no  shame  that  all  should 
To  tell  their  story  I  shall  forbear, 
As  now  I  have  them  as  witnesses  ; 
I  don't  propose  to  pubUsh  them, 

nor  conceal. 
No  forbidden  words  do  I  speak. 
Of  their  contents  at  first,  speaking  of 
thee,  [nacht's  land. 

How  the  foreigners  sent  to  Con- 
By  a  dangerous  enmity,  not  pure. 
Thy  like  of  the  nobles  of  Ulster. 

Part  of   their   words — the    country 

thou  hast  loved,  [mity, 

To  thee  shall  not  be  a  cause  of  en- 
And  that  shortly  again,  as  thou  art 

prudent,  [in. 

Till  thou  lovest  Magh  Aoi  to  dwell 
Machair^  Connacht  of  the  battles, 
Though  long  it  had  been  a  desert, 
From  it  thou  didst  not  cease,  thou 

bright  of  aspect,  [closure. 

'Till  thou  didst  put  it  under  eu- 
The  conversation  of  all  its  learned. 
Of  the  residents  of  the  Machair^is 
That  never  did  they  see  it  pros- 
perous, \_ach. 
Until  the  spending  time  of  Calbh- 
And  that  thou  hast    placed    under 

heavy  stock  \_nach ; 

The  noble  land  of  the  Finnbhean- 
And   brought  Magh  Aoi  from  its 

former  state,  [pastures. 

That  every  day  sees  its  well-grazed 

To  say  of  thee  is  no  shameful  saying, 

That  thou  art  spendive,  hilarious, 

And    that    thou    spendest, — what 

happier  time  ? — 
Flocks  of  kine  without  boasting. 
And  that  company  is  frequent  in  thy 

house,  [ancestors, 

Such  as  was  seen  in  the  days  of  our 
And  that  thou  art  with  never  a 

frown. 
At  all  times  with  crowded  people. 
In  thy  time  around  Cruachain  of  the 

loves,  [ferior, 

There  is  not  a  superior  nor  an  in- 
In  whose  house  there  is  not  great 

merriment, 
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lonTOA  ACA  eic  feAtijjA, 

■pi on,  irleA-o-ol/  if  -pccVieAiLA, 
'Sbtn|\'o    VeAcuA     jac     iAoi    'ha 

UC015, 
5A11  -peAcriA  A|\  cAei  no  a|\  conoiiA. 

lonAnn  lomdpAit)  IJaja  noi|\e, 
1n  5AC  A1C  c'AOf  loniiioine, 

'SfVOT)       |\1A]ACA|\       Itll        CVlHttACAin 

cViuinn, 

'SA  CCUACAlb  1A]\CA1|\  DtVlUlil,. 

Da  iDAt)  lA-o  u'cIIaitiaiin  -pein, 
"Oo  cu1|^|'eA•D  -00  clu  m  imcem, 
"Ooib  ni  -pec^Aoi,  a  beo  a|\  inbAn, 
A  •oei\cA6i  50|vbe6  An  teAnAtii. 

•Ay  c'ei-peAcc  pein  -piiAHA  cufA, 
An  -po  01]^■t^'6e1|^c  AnmA  ■pA, 
O  CA  An  JAit\Tii  jAc  'Oil,  ni  'oic, 
'bA|\  nAinm  if  bA]\  cciu  1   ccoic- 

C]Mc1l. 

C1A  tio'c  -jriAeiiri  ■\v\-^  no  iMiij\e, 
"Oa  beAglicA  A  1leini  Hiot]\ui'6e, 
■ptiAi|\  An  cA]\bA  •66  •00  TJteAcc, 
116  |a6  AnniA  gAn  oi]\beAi\c. 


"Oa  bicin  fin  a  nieic  niip, 

HIa-o  AibbAiMiAinin  -oo  cbtnnfin 
"beAn  fve  bunA-oii-p  •oo  beAf\u, 
teAn  ■o'uf fvit)Uf  if  na'eif cacc. 

11a  •oeAc  ftnb,  a  fi|\  T^inne, 
A  nAinc|M'6e,  a  nAinnmne, 
AofA     fio]\-ciniT6    bAp     n5ftiA'6 

njeAi, 
Hot  cviApfioc|\«in  A  fibbeA'o. 

III0    fA'6     fA     "oeoiX)    fve't)     "ofeid 
nT)uinn, 
1lA  bi  cet)buiceAcli   connnnn, 
5An  fAU  nA  b]\if  c'AnnfA  a]\  fiof , 
Acu  |\Annf  Afif  •DO  f  01-cion. 

Hi  cbu  f  Af  le  A  ctif  1  ccein, 
A'obcLOf  ingine  tlAiceip, 
A|^  bAi'O  If  Ayv  bAi\)\  cemib, 
Hi  nAp  An  cAin  x)'  Aibeibin. 


bio^o  j;o  nibeic  a|\  beAjAn  cftiT6, 
Hi  cbuinceAf  iiAice  a  lieAfbui'o, 

5AC  Af  CA1C  "OO  CUATO   6   CAf, 

'Sa  niAic  5An  tiAitt  gAn  AbiAf. 


With    circling    bowls    and    social 
drinking. 

Many  with  them  are  graceful  steeds.   Two  Poems 
Wine,  banqueting,  and  chess-play-  ^y  Cit- 
ing, [in  their  houses,  '^^^f^^^^i'''^ 
And  wide-spread  boards  each  day  ^' 
Without  avoidance  of  road  or  high- 
way,                                       [den 
Alike  do  they  bear  thee  as  their  bur- 
in all  places, — those  who  love  thee, 
And  thou  art   sung  out   at    Conn's 
Crunchain, 
And  in  the  lands  of  the  west  of 
Umaill. 
Were  they  thine  own  OUamhs, 
That  had  sent  thy  renown  afar, 
They  would  not  be  noticed,  thou 
life  of  our  maidens,              [own. 
It  woidd  be  said  the  pet  was  their 
It  is  from  thine  own  good  sense  thou 
hast  received 
This  most  illustrious  name. 
Since  it  is  hailed  everywhere,  it  is 
no  harm,               [ing  territories! 
Thy  name,  and  thy  fame  in  border- 
Who  of  thy  stem,  king,  or  chief — 
If  thou  wilt  read  the  kingly  succes- 
sion—                                    [rited. 
Received  the  reward  which  he  me- 
Or  an  illustrious  name,  without  il- 
lustrious deeds  ? 
On  that  account,  my  active  son, 
If  thou  desirest  thy  name   to  be 

heard, 
Adhere  to  thine  original  deeds, 
Follow  nationality  and  prudence. 
Let  it  not  molest  thee,  thou  Man  of 
the  Finn, 
The  evil  hearts,  the  malignity 
Of  those  who  envy  thy  bright  brow ; 
Their  gaze  is  the  omen  of  secret 
peace. 
My  last  words  to  thy  noble  mien : 
Be  not  the  first  to  fly  from  friend- 
ship ;  [with  man ; 
Causeless  break  not  tliy  affection 
But  share  with  him  thy  liighest 
love. 
No  empty  renown  to  be  sent  afar. 
Is  the    fame   of  the  daughter  of 
Walter ;  [ture, 
Fof  friendship  and  for  best  of  na- 
No  shame  is  the  time  to  Aibhei- 
lin. 
Though  she  may  be  of  chattels  scant, 
From  her    her    wants  are    never 
heard,                          [out  regret, 
What  she  has  spent  is  gone  with- 
And  her  goodness  is  without  pride, 
without  ostentation. 
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AP.  Lxxix.  -Rat)  cAij  1  ccUiAi^'  A.  ieite, 
'  50  mbi  jAn  •oin'L  'ooinieine, 

50  -pAoitceAc,  5^  ■OAil,  If  'oite  ? 

'S50  fgAoiLceAc,  fAini,  pinpLi'oe 


Two  Poems 

coigrrichS 
O'Clery. 


X>A  11-A1|^|^'D1b  ctijiMtn  a^  cuoii, 
If  'DA  TI1A1C,  gAn  mem  udbAifv, 
If  *0A  juAoi  nA  njoif e  foin, — 
Hi  mA^\  ihttAoi  oite  Af  lomiioin  ! 
lomiioin. 


The  words  of  all  men  in  each  other's 
ears :  [ill-temper, 

That  she's  ever  without  shade  of 
Cheerful — what  state  so  lovely  ? — 
And  disbursive,  placid,  simple  ! 
To  her  appearance  we  hare  given  our 
approval,  [of  pride, 

And  to  her  goodness,  without  ore 
And  to  her  mien  along  with  these; 
It  is  not  like  any  other  woman  she 
is  beloved  1  Beloved. 


[Note.  This  poem  commences  at  page  323  of  the  volume,  and  the  following  poem  at  page  336  ] 


II. 

Cticoigc^ice  O  CteiiMj  "00  ^iniie 
All  'OAII  f  o,  "OO  uhoi|\y\'6eAt'0AC  O 
"OomHAllt,  IDAC  Cacda^^. 

ItIO  IIIaLIacC  0|\C  a  fAO JAlt, 

11lA1|\5  IIAC  UCVII5  •00  -j\6-'bAOJAlL, 

'S50  ccui|\e  -peiii  A  cceill/  •ouinn 
11  AC  'oio'L  gfA-oAijce  c'f-o^cuin. 


Ji'o  lonroA  y^  a^  a  fVAili  meAf, 
■pUA1]\  11A1C  f  ige  AJtlf  -plAiceAf 
'S-OA  ccugAif  TtnnjMi,   -peA-poA,  if 

■pteA-o, 
■peAccA|\  A  cc-t\ioc  f  A  ■6ei|veA'6. 

loin'oA  ptAic  Af  -peAf  Ac  Linn 
Iohtoa  Ai]\T)]\i5li  'oob  111  jifL, 
tlA  njein  Ch]\ioi"t)    cAfiA  a|v  ■oo 

tiiuin, 
'Sno  cixAfg^Aif  -pof  50  cAtiTiuin. 

■R'lOJA  if  ■moHAIf C  AH  •00111A111, 
O  CA  A  lllll'L  'llAf  ntii\coniAi|A, 
TllAf  pA'OIIA  f CAIf ue  HA  ll^Of  Otlg 

'OeA|\DAi'o  50  fio|\  A  tiAbpom. 


RiojA  riA  iiAfiM|\'6A  If  rHeAT), 
CtijAif  "ooib  feAb  ii'a^a  fo-beAg 
CAitAcoA  If  peAf f  A  n'At\  Iaj, 
■JTuAiffeAc  feAL,  caic  a]\  jAbfAC? 


AtexAiToen,  tn  011  Ai\c  1116^ 

Cet)     1iTipe|\    Sfej     ha     ngLAti- 

flojli, 
5e'|\  iii6|\  A  liieAf  'f^**  1\o-neA|\c 
Tli]\  CIA11  A  fe  ot)  liiAfcoi jeAcc. 

lulitif  CACfAf  50  11A5I1, 

Cet)  Impeif  f  eii  ha  UoiiiAH, 

<V|\  llgAOAlt  All  ■OOtilAIII  bA1f, 

-A  f  AOJAli  Of  6A'D  f  a'|\  Cf  Af  5f  Alf  ? 


II. 

Cnchoiffcriche  O^CIeri/  that  made  this 
poem/or  Toirdhealbhach  CDonnell, 
the  son  of  Cathbharr. 

My  curse  upon  thee,  O  world ! 

Woe  is  he  who  understands   not 

thy  great  dangers,  [sensible 
And  that  thou  thyself  makest  us 
That  thy  fortunes  are  not  an  object 

to  be  loved. 
Tho'  many  a  king  who  had  been 

esteemed  [reignty ; 

Received  from  thee  reign  and  sove- 
And  to  whom  thou  gavest  mirth, 

feast,  and  banquet  r 
Behold  their  fate  at  the  end ! 
Many  a  sovereign  that  we  know, 
Many  a  high  king  who  was  their 

equal 
Before  Christ's  birth,  mounted  thy 

back,  [ground. 

Whom  thou  didst  cast  down  to  the 

The  kings  and  the  monarchs  of  the 

world, 
Whose  knowledge  we  have  at  hand. 
If  the  histories  of  the  parties  be 

witnesses, 
They  prove  truly  what  I  say. 
The   kings    of    the    Assyrians    and 

Medes,  [small ; 

Thou  gavest  them  a  space  not  very 
The  Chaldeans  and  Persians, — not 

weak, —  [they  gone  ? 

They  had  their  time, — where  have 
Alexander,  a  great  monarch, 
First  Emperor  of  the  Greeks,  of 

noble  armies, 
Tho'  great  his  esteem  and  great 

strength,  [thee. 

His  time  was  not  long  for  riding 
Julius  Ca3sar  of  renown,  [mans. 

The  first  real  Emperor  of  the  Ro- 
On  the  world  having  been   con- 
quered by  him, —  [him? 
0  world !  -A  hy  didst  thou  prostrate 
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t1i]\  ei^Aij  neAc  i^A\\  w6  coi]\, 
•A|\  '0'f\uim  "oo  t\ocTiA  A  I'-AO JAll., 
TlAc  e  A  •6ei|\eA'D  ia]\  jac  fO'D, 
A  cii^\  1.-A01  All  ^\oc  I'A  '6ub]\6n. 

"boicn  An  cf  AoJAit  miA^'eAc, 
"Oioc  A-p  beice  '661I3  bui-oeAc, 
Hi  uA'b]\A  ni  "ocSib  •oot)'  itiaoiti, 
'Sni  bcAiiA  ■oio'b'DO  coniAoin. 


C6i^  A  'bui'oe  ]:e  "Oia  •oil, 

A]\  mb]\eic  1  11A1my1|^  c^AeToini, 
1-pC]\iop'o  'o'a|\  ieijio-p  6^  ccoi]a, 

'SjAn  A'D]\A'6  •Dtlicp  A  f-AOJOli. 

A  fjeAb  111  A|\  ACA  1  ■LeA'b|\Aib, 

nAl11onAi)\cp,  AClioii\|\t)eA'LbAij, 
Hi  bA  ineii"oi  Ag  'Oia  bA-p  riAic, 
5An  •ooL  "oib  riA  cconip)\Aicc. 

C]\A"6  biom  "DO  jenribiii  jATD  "OAon, 
'SgAn  cA-oAbb  "otnc  a^\  liiicAoin, 

Ace  pOt\--f't1AC  mA]\  'CA  1\e  CjACAbb 

eACC|\Ann  A]\  UAiftib  ei]\eAini. 


ji'oeA'o,  'oeAiiA  •oiTnbjMg  -oe, 
•Oa  niA]\nA  -pb  nieA-p  foiiN-pe, 
"Oo  beic  oi\Aib  cAbb  'y-ci.  bu^, 
5b6i^  •00  "OliiA,  ACA  A|\  -oo  cum  up 

StnuAin  6  cuf  50  ■pujA'o  pb 
1  -nATti  ci\dbAi'6  1-p  ciAeiTiini, 

niAyV  IIAC  jAUJAT)  (11101\  tAe  A  lilGAf), 

tlA  tnoriAiixc  cuA^',  ■oo  AipiieAp 


CAbAi^  ^oijei'oe  it)  b|\oit), 
5Ab  coiriAi]\be  6  jac  ca|\01'0, 
■Oa  bf-uibnje  iiiA]\ctAA  5A11  coip, 
buAiiie  -ouic  beACA  fucAin. 

Cahhc  Io^'A  c^e  ua|\  ccoi|\, 
"Oo  nnri  AiniAf  6'ii  Acoija, 
'Stdo  'doi]\c  -puib  A  cui]\p  uibe, 
A]\  A]\  IIJIXAX)  c^Ae  ciAocui^xe. 

A\\  ■6oi]\c  jAc  inA|\cii\  'o'a  bjruib 
O  cuf  50  -oeiiAeAfi  •ooiiiuin, 
■Do  bu  inoi'geb  b^Aon  •oo'n  f'uib 
'Oo  '6oi]\c1oi"A  z\\e  A]\  ccioncuib. 


■pUAi^  Ci\io-|~o  bA'i'  choice  A|\  a^  fon, 
"Oo  1A)A]\  o]\uinri  A]\  cc^Aoc  ■o'loin- 

CO^A, 

'Sa]\  ccoib  •00  cuniA  Y^e  a  coib, 
Ajup  e  peitToo  beAHtrioin. 


coigcrithi 
O'Clery. 


No  person  has  arisen,  west  or  east,       a  p.  lxxix. 
On  the  back  of  thy  wheel,  0  worid  1 
Whose  end  is  not,  after  all  hap-  Two  Poems 

piness,  [sorrow.  ^'^  '-'"" 

To  be  buried  under  the  wheel  in 
The  poor  of  the  earth  all  around. 
To  thee   tliey  have   cause   to   be 

thankful ;  [Avealth, 

Thou  givest  them  nothing  of  thy 
And  thou  deprivest  them  not  of 

thy  gifts. 
It  is  proper  to  thank  the  loving  God, 
That  we  are  born  in  the  time  of 

religion,  [our  sins, 

And  that  Christ  has  healed  us  of 

And  not  worshipping  thee,  O  world. 

Their  story,  as  it  is  found  in  books. 

Of  these  monarchs,   O  Toirdheal- 

b/utch,  [with  God, 

Thy  place  will  not  be  the   worse 
Not  to  follow  them  in  comparison. 
I  am  grieved  at  thy  being  cruelly 

fettered,  [trust, 

And  thou  hast  not  merited  dis- 
But   true   hatred,  as  there  is  for 

some  time,  [of  Erinn. 

By  the  foreigners  against  the  nobles 
However,  make  little  matter  of  it, 
If  thou  seekest  perfect  esteem 
To  be  upon  thee  yonder  (in  heaven) 

and  here :  [power  ! 

Glory   be  to   God,    it    is    in    thy 

Eeflect,  firstly,  that  thou  hast  been 

born 
In  an  age  of  piety  and  religion. 
As  Avere  not  born  (highly  is  it  to 

be  prized)  [named. 

The  above  monarchs,  whom  I  have 
Bear  with  fortitude  thy  captivity ; 
Accept  counsel  from  every  friend ; 
If  thou  shouldst  suffer  martyrdom 

without  guilt. 
More  lasting  to  thee  is  eternal  life. 
Jesus  came,  through  our  guilt. 
From  heaven  doAvn,  from  the  Fa- 
ther, [body 
And  He  shed  the  blood  of  His  Avhole 
For  our  love,  through  mercy. 
What  all  the  martyrs  have  shed  of 

their  blood,  [the  world. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
A  greater  loss  one  drop  of  the  blood 
Which   Christ  has    shed  for   our 

crimes. 
Christ  received  death  on  the  cross  for 

us; 
He  asked  us  to  carry  His  cross, 
And  to   shape  our    will    by    His 

will. 
And  to  follow  Himself. 
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AP.  LXXix.  V^iA^t^  ciqw,  Y<^r  ^^'■'M^^*^  *-^  ^nu"'' 

A  iiieic  CA^bAi\|\  tli  "O^ioiiimnll. 

Two  roems  ni  6  XlluA  Ajjii]-  ]\c  \\\  \\^\t. 

Hi  '6ligo  'boic  "ue  •oioiiivAcli. 


by  ('«- 

coincrichd 

OCIeiy. 


l')Ai\]\  A)\  i'-L'A(>cnioi;Ac  blnv^An, 
1.0115  AI1  AnniA  All  coi\]J  j;o  iijiXAin, 
inicir>  x>o  po]\c  TlO  gAbAll. 

Ho  Imn  poicliAtiA  if  1"0^)\A, 
ViiAnAtr  bcArA  lontiiolrA, 
lAjx  oplAniirugA.x)  ic  cijx  caII, 
•oVMnupiie  Aitic|Mii  ev\dci\Oknn. 

1  iiAni  cojA'd  -dA  6^Y  yyn 

5ac  a^x  I0A11  pbli  noV  T>AOinib, 

V>0  fA0]\A1l'1A'O  A)\  jO]\rA, 
<\]\   UAf  yUACCA  I]-  yiOlMIOCCA. 

C1A  lie  An  ylAic  ■oo  f-^\6ini  "OIiaIai^, 
t)o  ]\ei|\n'iib  HA  luVmiAbAij, 

CII5  01l\CAt)  CObAJVCA  lib. 

I11  Am  cojAit)  ■o'a  ■OAOinib? 

"Oo  fiiMf  be6,  ceAiiii  1  cceAnn, 
I1l\tiu)]\  C615  ccoiji-o  eii\cAiin, 

"Oa  1Toi-OeA11    A]\  JAC  yeAT>A111. 
■Oo  jllAilAlb,  •DO  jllAOITDCAbAtb. 

nijx  ^AifnlpoT)  ri|\  •oiob  yo, 

I  liMc  clnunn,  116  1  leic  niliojo, 

II  AC  biot)  cm'ic  in  sAC  bAilc 
lliii  Ys*-^"  ^^^''^  ""-^  ccoiinu\nf)e. 

1116  An  ymxcAcc  cujA-oAjx  •661b, 
116  A  t>f-llA1)\l-10C  11  AC  A  'o'onoi'jx, 
'S"00  be  All  ■oiob  (u)'  I'jel  p|\e) 
•OiveOkin  ■00  luce  ^ac  en  uij\e. 


"Oo  COfAin  CU  lA-O  AnilAIT^, 

Ue  ]\e  All  cojAi-o  cac-ajmiiaij, 
Ceitne  bltA'onA  Tjoiixbe-o^g, 
nA]\  leijif  f  Aill  'iiA  ccoiniet). 


51-6  mdix-oiob  'DO  bi  beo  bocr, 
<.\5  ceAcc  ciijAib  td'a  bfuivcocr. 
'Stia  cciijAi)-  niAoin  cA]\An  cc6n\. 
■A  At)inAil  Amu  Ay  6'd6i5 


CuiiiAin  leAni  z;o  ^MonirAoi  pn, 
Ci\i  niile  bo  a]\  -oo  liuntinrip, 

AjUf  KVD  Ullo  A^V  bA^X  ecu  p. 

Va'd  ICA5A-6  1)'  yA't)  5eA]\)\uv. 
llugAif  lovVc  yo]-,  1A)\  jAd-  voaI, 


Thou  hast  received,  and  it  should  be 
vahied, 
0  son  of  CatfMarr  O'Donnell, 
Gifts  from  God,  and  a  time  of  pros- 
perity;  [ful  to  11  im. 
lie  does  not  deserve  to  be  untlinnk- 
Thou  hast  received  a  life,  long  and 
pure, 
Over  seventy  years ;         *      [soul : 
The  valiant  body  is  the  ship  of  the 
It  is  time  for  it  to  take  a  port. 
In  the  time  of  peace  and  prosperity 
Thou  didst  receive  a  jiraisewortliy 
life,                         I  land  -within, 
After  there  had  been  planted  in  thy 
Strange,  tyrannical  foreign  tribes. 
In  time  of  war  after  tliat, 
All  sucli  of  thy  people  as  followed 
thee,  [tion — 
Tluni  ilidst  free  tlicm  from  starva- 
From  a  death  of  cold  and  nakedness. 
Who  is  the  king  of  the  race  o\'  Ddhic/i, 
According  to  the  knowledge  of  the 

annals, 
Who  gave  as  much  relief  as  thou, 
In  time  of  war,  to  his  people  ? 
Thou  hast  traversed  with  tliem,  ono 
M'ith  another,  [of  Erinn, 

The  most  part  of  tlie  five  provinces 
Protecting  them  from  every  party 
Of  the  foreigners  and  of  the  Gaedhil. 
They  traversed  no  land  of  these, — 
Of  Conn's  Half,  or  of  Mogh's  Half,— 
That  there  was  not  envy  in  every 

place 

Of  them,  and  they  not  residing. 

Greater  Mas  the  reUef  they  gave  to 

them,  [of  honour, 

Than  what  they  received  from  tlicin 

And  there  adhered  to  them  (_since 

it  is  a  true  stor}') 
A  party  of  the  people  of  every  land. 
Thou  didst  defend  them  in  that  way 
Duruig  the  time  of  the  battle-armed 

war ; 
Fourteen  inauspicious  years, 
That  thou  didst  not  neglect  to  guard 
them. 
Though  many  of  them  that  were  but 
alive  and  poor, 
At  coming  to  tlice  for  their  relief, 
And  to  whom  thou  didst  give  more 
than  proper  means,        [likely. 
To  acknowledge  it  to-day  is  un- 
I  remember  wlien  there  were  counted 
Three  thousand  cows  to  thy  people ; 
And  all  these  at  thy  disposal, 
Under  tlij'  laying  down  and  thy  dis- 
tribution. 
Thou  didst  oring  still  after  all  time 
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■SM]\  TJAoiIt-gac  pAy^  ^-^vf  yoM^, 
^5  po]^c  ei-pne  t^A't)  'LATTioi'b. 

Af.  p^  'beAjAii  -oo'c  iTiuinncip, 
■FuA]AAi|-  he&VA  jAn  riAiy^e, 
'Sni]A  iTiiAt)  l/CAC  A  TiiomiAine. 


"bio'i  riA'-p  t^ionjiViAtA  T^ac-ta, 

A-p  CCeACC    50  VlAOIf  AyvfACCA, 

IjeACA  iTieAf AjvTiA  ■oeAnAf, 
"Oob  feA-pix  1  TiA  b]\Ai5'oeAnAf. 

Cf\ei5  "DO  •oioTTiAf,  riA  VeAri  ■oe, 
micTO  -ouic  in  eifp  c'Aoi-|;e, 
SaojaI  riA  TtieAnj  -oo  cuijfin, 
'SriAc  cu  AiTiAin  X)0  |\o-cuip-p5, 


CAicf 61m  '-pfeAiATA  fA  gT^ein  ^ioin, 
"Oo  neoc-OA'-p  jeiri  a|\  cAl.trioin. 
'Sa|-  buAine  -oo  CAbb  iaj\  nx>ob, 
"buAix)  A-p  ■oeAiTiAn  \ai[>,  -oonion. 

Cpi  MAIliTOe  Atl  AniTlA  JAC  Atn, 
•OlAbAb,  fAOJAb  Y'^  CObAMT), 

"OAinbeiive  cufA  a  mbuAi'o  pn, 
tlACAif  50  i\ei"6  x)o'n  flijcig. 

JUI'Oim  "OlA  fMOC,  A  1AUT1  "Olb, 

TlA  beij-puib  ClT|Aio]~o  1  riAifji'oTi, 
CtJibb  -pe  ViAicfite  jei-p,  jbom, 
"Oo  -oob  ipn  -pen  -pucoin, 

"OeriA  An  cmc-peACA-o  ■obi^e, 
O  cuf  50  e^^^]\  c'Aim-p-pe, 
Sji^tit)  A  bpiAi-p  cu  5AC  CAn, 
'Sa  n-oeA|\nAiT  ^Mf  'f-*^^  fAogAb. 

'bio'6  cui^p  If  conjtiin  cfToe, 
©■pc  c-pe  cuibbeATT)  o1]^b1f  e, 
An  ci  Ap  A  ccujAX)  jAn  coi-p, 
TlA  mibce  cpecc  c^Aex)  cioncuib. 


ITlA  'OO  d^VAi^oif  neA6  6  toib, 

1  ccbu,  A  mAoin,  nA  c-pe  fjAnnoib, 
■OeAHA  Ai-peAg  Ann  50  coi-p, 
"Oo  -pei-p  D-peici\e  An  con^:e]■61]^. 


■bu'6  buAice  biomf A  nA  bib, 
(be  coib  'Oe)  -o'-poT-  An  TI15615, 
TTIo  buibbe  Tjui-p  Afe  fo, 
"Oibfe  1  ntjei-pcA-o  mo  ceA-pmo. 

mo  lilAlbAtC. 


The  whole  of  them  to  go  under  the  ^p.  lxxix. 

law,  [eastward, 

Until  they  diepersed  westward  and  Two  Poems 
At  Port-Erne  under  thy  hands.        'jy  <"'«- 
A  small  term  of  years  thougli  thou  art,  ^■'/^^I'J"/'''^ 
With  only  a  very  small  part  of  thy 

I)eople,  [out  shame, 

Thou  hast  received  a  living  wiih- 
And  thou  wouldst  not  prize  it  in  its 

entirety.  [worthy, 

Although  that  thou  wouldst  not  deem 
At  coming  to  the  age  of  seniority, 
A  living  of  moderate  extent. 
It  were  better  than  captivity. 

Abandon  thy  pride,  follow  it  not, 
It  is  time  for  thee  at  the  end  of  thy 

age, 
To  understand  the  world  of  wiles. 
And  that  it  is  not  thee  only  it  has 
distressed.  [sun. 

The  best  triumph  under  the  bright 
For  any  one  bom  upon  earth, 
And  the  most  lasting  for  him  yon- 
der where  he  goes,  [world. 
Is  a  victory  of  the  demon  and  the 

The  three  foes  of  the  soul  at  all  times. 
Demon,  world,  and  body,  [tory, 
If  thou  but  gain  of  these  the  vic- 
Thou  shalt  go  smoothly  to  Heaven. 

I  pray  God  for  thee,  my  dearly  be- 
loved ; 
Let  not  Christ's  blood  go  for  nought. 
Merit  by  a.  sharp,  pure  repentance 
To  go  into  the  i>eace  eternaL 
Make  thou  the  necessary  criticism, 
From  beginning  to  end  of  thy  life, 
Scrutinize  what  thou  liast  received 
in  all  time,  [in  the  world. 

And  what  thou  hast  done  with  it 
Let  there  be  distress  and  contrition 
of  heart  [rebuke 

Upon  thee,  for  having  deserved  the 
Of  Him,  ujxjn  wljom  thou  liast  un- 
justly brought  [faults. 
Thousands  of  wounds  through  thy 
If  thou  hast  aggrieved  any  one,  of 
thy  will,                            [scandal, 
In  fame,  in  wealth,   or    through 
Make  thou  restitution  in  it  ju.?tly, 
According  to  the  words  of  the  con- 
fessfjr. 
Sooner  shall  I  go  than  thee, 

(With  God's  will)  to  visit  Heaven, 
My  finishing  blow  it  is  this, 
In  tliy  behalf  in  the  end  of  my 
term. 

My  curse. 
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-^^:'!^i^i.         ArrENDIX  No.  LXXX.     [Loot.  IX.,  l\.oo  182.] 
Mowovomia    Oriin'nal  cf  two  i)h'»io)'a))dii  ill  VoaIkv]!  ha  1i-Uu'>]\o  (Z?.i..l.); 

in  tf^,l^'>il»•  •    I     or* 

'1,1  ^.-liMri.        J'^l-   <^<'- 

OpAir  vo  inooln'uiii\i  IHao  CoiIoao1iai|\  niAO  nuo  Ciinif* 
iiA  niboor.  \\o  Yc\\\h  ocuy  \\oYC]\ur  AlobpAib  ojiwinlAib  tn  lo- 
buniw.  0]\Aix>  tH">  V>oiiitiAll  iiiAO  111ui]\olioA)vrAit;,  mio  X'Jotn- 
tlAlll.  11110  FaIV^,  11110  buiAin  11110  v\iin->niA|*,  iiiio  bpiAiti 
\.iiij;iii5.  11110  FoinnxH^lbAiv;  nioiii.  \]'yo  m  X")oiiinAll  I'tn  |\o 
yii|\Ail  A>rlinuiv>iiis;AV  ha  |.HV\|\|\Mnni]'ni  lop  ]T]\ibAX>  in  poiAiii- 
iobA)\|\\.  Ap  Sliit;pAixt  Ua  CinppnxVni;  oovi]'  oa  fvpjv  xniinx^  Ap 
mboAiuxvor  vo  oluip  AiiiboL  x^utiio  t;o  yop  in  lutbAipj^oA  iia  a 
^w^bAil  Ai p  ;  oou)'  pooniunn  otuixli  oo  pACApn  Caj'O,  ocnp 
poonmnn  oiive  co  liAino  m  ooi-x>a.  oon]-  xk\  ahio  opxv\  nippi 
.1.  Aoni  iiA  pob  lllinpi.  oou]'  Aino  in  oopxw,  oovip  ip  ins,iK\x!> 
mop  pin  10  A]\Ailo  xVeoLoAil'i. 

OpAir  Aiixipo  xiWoxS  KuAXi  iiiAo  lloiLL  5^^'P^'  ^  X~)lioiiinAilL 
x->o  robAit;  oo  popojuAo  ah  IcAbAp]^^  Ap  ChonnAcrAib,  ocup 
m  I  OAbAp  ^OApp  iiiAille  ppi]'.  KvpiiA  iiiboif  iiAp  nooiiiui\'o  auh- 
pip  Ca^aiI  oit;  1  ConOv\bAip  oo  liAiinpip  KuAix^pi  iiiio  bpiAin  ; 
oou]*  XHxMmoAbup  n^OjinAXt  oroppo  pop  CAipbpe. '•'=''  Ooii]* 
AiiAiiiipi]!  ConoobAip^'"'"  11110  Aexio  hi  "OonmAill  piioAX>  ]-iAp 
lAX'";  ooup  tp  iiiAp  ]'Oo  ]\noAxi  iaxi  .i.  in  loAbAp  ^oApp  a  piA]'- 
olou  1  VooAproit;;  oon]'  VoAbA]!  ha  li-llixii\i  xh^  xnil  a  piKvp- 
clov  11110  OllAiiion  1  X^onniAill  ]\o  poAnou]'.  ajuia  j;AbAil  X"»o 
CIiacaL  Ati^iU  ppi]'.  [ooui-'ooi<>  iMp]  v\p  Conol  CoiiaiU  ppip  pin  o 
ConoobAu    oo  lu\ox!v 


APPEXDIX  Xo.  LXXXT.      [Loot.  IX..  Tago  183.] 
Kntn-  ill       On'ahial  of  entn/  in  the  ''Annak  of  the  Four  J[astet's'\  at  1470. 

Ann.  IV.  .  .'  -  J 

Mas., uro.  Cai)^Ioii  Sbooij,  xh->  JAbAil  Ia  Ii-Ua  n-DoiiinAiU  yo\\ 
"OoiimAll  IIIao  G-ojaui  Hi  CoiioobAip.  uvp  iii-beic  ACAin  yoxvx 
111  ioiii]niivo  pAip,  A^up  A  bpoAr  pom  x^'pA^Ail  x^o  ooiiiroib 
x'^'Ua  X^^oiiniAill  XHin  onp  ]'in  Ia  taoIi  uiiiIa,  at;u]'  cio]'  oaiia 
o  1oorA]\  ConnAor.    bA  x^on  i:v\\  pm  xh">  pAX~«Axi  xhi  aii  LoAbAn 

5eApp.  A^U]'  loAbvVp  11A  1l-l1lXil\1.  Av;U)'  Ov\f  AOipOAOA  Xr>oiiiiiv\ill 

0100  ]\uooAx!i  j-Kvp  po  bnn   SlioAin    llbo    ConoobAip  oioo   Hi 
X)oiiinAill. 

CV*">  Tho  following  F.xtMct  from  j»  list  of  the  OMts  of  the  Ohiofs  of  T>r-n»PH<HU  In  a  Book 
tr*nsoriKM  iu  1T-.'T'i\v  Jsmos  Mrtsruiiv  for  Hugh  OMX>nuer  of  lArkfleW,  now  in  tlio  pt->ssossion 
of  Uio  v><-'s^i>'  writer,  will  o.xpl;»in  this.  Tho  alHivenanKHl  CoMivMtif,  son  of  Aifdh  O'Oonnell, 
Ob.  1S67;  stXer  whom  woi-e :  yinll,  son  ot  .ifM,  ob.  1S76;  Afnghn.<.  ob.  ISSi;  FfitihUniiJh, 
sou  of  AedK  oK  l.'iv'^t!;  Sita<m,  son  of  Conco^hiir.  ob.  IS'.Hl;  ToirrdAdhhach  of  tho  XVino, 
ob,  1-4U;  .Vij.'J  (Jxi/M,  ol>.  14,">6;  .XViioAfiii/f,  ob.  HT;!;  KughraiMt;  son  of -Vfiii-.'i^iiH,  ob. 
14^6;  AxjimA.i;;,  svni  of  .VinH  (JiuM,  ob,  14$^;  ToirrMeaibhach  Cairbrtacfi,  o\>.  l-tl>0;  Aftih 
R^tadh,  sou  of  -Vt.iJJ  Oai-b.\  ob.  US'.V 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXXII.     [Lect.  IX.,  Page,  184.]         lxxxh. 

Original  of  entry  in  same  Annals,  at  1106.  Entry  in 

tllAotmuTpe  mAC  1Tlic  Cuint)  riA  ml3occ  "oo  i-hAiAbA-o  A]!  \^\^  Mag.,  me. 
tJoimtiAcc  CiuAtiA  TTlic  Vloi-p  "La  1iao]"  Ai-oiinilce. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIII.     [Lect.  IX.,  Page  184.] 
Original  of  Memorandum  in  \^e^^\\  riA  li-tli-oiAe  (at  the  top  of^^^^^^^' 

fol.    45).  Leabhar 

J  ■>  na  li-Cidhri. 

P^AobAcio  penriAe  TnAitmup  tnic  mic  Cuin-o  riA  tn  Oocc 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIV.     [Lect.  IX.,  Page  186.] 
Oriqinal  of  Memorandum  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (the  MS.  Memoran- 

«/  «/  */  \  dum  in  Hook 

classed  H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D),  at  the  end  of  fol.  202  b).  of  Leinster. 

iDecA  octi-p  -ptAince  o  "piiTO  6p-pcop  (.i.  citli  'Oa-|aa)  "og  Aex) 
rriAC  CpimcAin,  "00  p-plei^inx)  AiiA'o-pi^  teichi  'mo;5A  (.1.  tluA- 
t)Ac),  ocu-p  "00  CorriAiAbu  CotAim  mic  CiiimcAinx),  octip  "oo 
pjMm -pencil Alt)  l/Aijen,  A-p  J^ep  ocup  eotup,  octip  cpebAipe 
iebup,  ocup  pe-|YA,  ocup  pojtommA.  Ocup  pcpibcViAp  -oatti 
'oeipe'o  in  pceoib  bicpe  co  cinnce  "ouic,  a  Aev  AtnnAip,  a  pip 
copn  nAebott-rriAip ;  ciAn  po  picem  'oo'o  [?]  bin^nAip,  miAn 
•OAm  "GO  bic  cum  'Oom^nA'o.  UuccAp  •oaiti  "ouAnAipe  ITIic 
LonAin  con  pAiccmip  a  ciaIIa  nA  niDUAn  ptec  Ann,  ec  tiAte 
in  Clipipco  ere."' 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXXV.     [Lect.  IX.,  Page  187.] 
Original  of  Memorandum  in  the  same  hook  (at  the  top  margin  sremoran- 

of  fol.  200  a).  ^:^l^T 

"  [-A  THuipe]  Ap  mop  in  ^nim  -oo  pmgnet)  in  b&pin'o  int)iti 
.1.  hi  cAbAinn  Atijtipc.  'OiApmAic  mAC  TDonnchA-OA  Ulic 
TntipcliA*0A,  pi  Lai  gen  Ajup  jAbb,  "oo  innApbA  -oo  ^repAib 
ViCpent)  [cAp  in  muip  pAip.]  uc,  uc,  a  comtJiu  cix)  -00  gen*'. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXXYI.  [Lect.  IX.,  Page  195,  Note  ^"^] 
An  abridged  List  of  all  the  Gaedhelic  MSS.  in  the  Libraries  o/m-ss. 

the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and  of  Trinity  College.,  Dublin. 

[It  has  become  impossible  for  me  to  prepare  the  complete  List  I 
had  originally  intended  to  form  this  Appendix  ;  and  anything  less 
than  a  complete  List  would  not  answer  the  purpose  I  had  in.  view. 
The  mere  skeleton  List  itself  of  these  MSS.  would  in  any  case 
occupy,  indeed,  a  greater  number  of  pages  than  could  be  properly 
devoted  to  it  ia  the  present  volume.  I  can  only  hope  to  find 
another  occasion  to  redeem  my  promise  of  pubUshing  it,  in  some 
form  sufficient  to  give  students  of  Irish  History  an  idea  of  the 
immense  mass  of  reading  these  great  ^MS.  Libraries  contain  for 
those  who  ■will  qualify  themselves  by  some  preliminar}-  study  of  the 
language  to  avail  themselves  of  it.] 


E.I..\.  auU 
T.C.D. 
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'  O         I  ,  Title  and 

50  pn   ACA  AH    |VAt>    |\eArflHA1Ce.    A^AJ'    ACA    mA|'    pOipLeiCne  Intmiactaon 

ipn  LeAbAf^  5^^^^"^^*-^'  leAb^v^  pn  bA  ion  too  ■oeirfini^eAt)  ah  ^is' B«Qfc«« 
iiecep.    UAi|Uf  pn.  a^  yo  yxi1^r^\\^x>  AtimAnn  u  jt)A|\  SeAnctiip  '^      ' 
A^Aj'  eAlAXTD^n  ele  C|\enn  A^Auin  pe  jac  jAbtAtt  •da  ccAim^ 
tnnce.  tAp  |-en-|-^neAbr|VAtb  ciAnAO|T)-A  cutpeA|'  poy  TnA|\  yo. 
*\ve\\  t.ebA|\  ^AbAlA.'^**'  bAconb-\.,.\TDp.A  ceuxDriA  fiofoe  G^ienn, 
olUvrfi  phAfiCAlAin. 

pi^A,  pLe  v-vjAp  SeAnc.Ai'6  ctAtnne  tlerfieA'o. 

J-'acac,  pie  peA|v  mbol^,  x>Q  c^xtiao  SeAnc^p  tj>oitDe  a^^i* 
I'^eAlunoeACC  t?oib. 

C-At^bpe.  \.\ou  A^A^'  8'At>An,  pteAiDA  cItu-au  X3e  "OhAriAnn  \\e 
SeAnc^l'Aib  a^a^*  tAOfotb.  a^a|'  i-geuLuiwocr  beop;  -A^Ap 
pop  bA  Lati  tx)  eol.u|' A^Aj'  'DfiAOitDeAcc  u|\mojv  uAfAl  UbuAche 
t>e  "OAHAnn  title. 

^Aoi^oil  c^iA,  ni  hiAt)  A^  tiAc  |VAibe  luce  cQimeuT:A  a  SeAn- 
CA|'  I'^Ac  v\tc  tTnbAt)Af(.  uAip  pentu|'  )pAp|-Aio  A  i^eAnACAiii  b-A 
pmom-u^A|\  *piA  btl-beuplutb  e,  ni  niAOfoce  At^  eolu]-'  a 
SneAnctt|"A  f'en.  tllAjv  pn  beo]*  t)o  tlel  thac  pentuj-A  tpn 
Cppc;  CAiceA|v  t>[w\ot  tpn  SactA,  a^aj-  'ptA  5^\oclAtjib, 
As^up  eAToppA  pn,  t)u  Aft  cAfVAn^Atii  Cfte  tooib.  ecc.  TTliltu 
6^-]jAtne  'OA|i  b'Ainm  5*^lAm  ia|v  nxjol  t)o  a  h6-ApjAtn  50 
S^^OA.  As;Ap  Ap  pn  50  hCppc.  po  pot;luimpot>  potpeAnn 
"CA  rfimnceAp  pfnom-'Cv\nA  tnnce  .t.  SeifOjA.  Suip;5e.  AjAp 
SobAi[ice  ptiA  pAotpp  .t.  ars  .t.  eAlAVA  (Amu);  tTlAncAn,  ^ul- 
TTivVn,  "CAtceAfi  puA  topAotveAcc.  bAVAp  buAxMAtnn.  A^Ap 
bAt?Ap  ppbpeACAC  cptAfv  ele  t)A  ntuinctp  .t.  ^^itpoen.  Aitritp- 
^n.  AjAp  "Oonn  (pec  leAc  91,  9-).  Atmtp^n  5^utn-s;eAl 
TTtAC  tlltieii.  CACAtn.  A^Ap  Ctp  niAC  Ctp  cpt  pTleATJ>A  tllhAC 
tTltltxh.  ptleATJA.  bpeceAmutn.  pev\ncAtxJe,  A^Ap  i^jeulunoe'OA, 
vVmitppn,  AsjAp  CACAtn.  AjAp  Ctp  ntAC  Ctp  pe-  ptlfotocc,  A^Ap 
pe  pjeUntliecc:  0--a  pe  ceoL  As;Ap  Cputapecc  ■00  tTlhACAtb 
tTliliy,  nuvpcA  ■;•  ■  leAbAp  ^AbAlA:  "  T>a  rfiAC  tlltlixj)  mtAxi 
An,  etc.",  L  99. 

CUvnn  U^otne  tttorp,  bA  lAn  t>'eolup  fpeAtn  tDtob.  niAp  Ap 
polUvp  Ap  Rotate   Kop^AxIvNC,   mAC    ll^otne,   a'-    '  t-   ■     •' .^ 

JOITIAt."*  p-^Atl-tiAi"!   VrMie-ACAtp. 

OllvV'    V  ■      t^f^enn    fAp  hAtnmntt^or^    Ajt  AiOble  a 

eolApA.  OIL.'.  ■.  .:Atp  6-0CA1U  A  ceuxKMnni ;  Ape  T)o  |nnne  pep 
XTeAritpAc  .■•  rup.  tTlop-oAtl  p"eAp  n^ienn  pn  "oo  iwotj* 
Uto^A  ti^..::;:  0  pv  ^ACA  rfveA,p  bltAxlnivV  tK>  ccwmetfo  feAccA 
AsiAp  ptA^lA,  vV^Ap  x?o  jlv\nAX>  Seoinctttp  C|tenn.  A^Ap  tiA 
|-^ttobAX>  1  SAlcAtp  nA  UeAmpAc  .1.  t  leAbAp  Atpx">pt^  Cftenn. 

^9*)  t*.  "•TTl*  CiMoAiir  (f<t8Aiii*  sajTs"  :  etc. 
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Lxxxvii.        '^<\\\   bcA^    fin   pen   "oo   coiiiieut)   SeAncuif   iho^acca   -oa 
iieux),   111   1ie«.\-6  50  ^lAibe  z<soh  Lcif,  vu\i]\  nip  iu\ipiiieAC  50 


Title  and 


intiodiution  ccAini^  AOinuiic  in   C|\inn  a^   iiac    bee    AOf  yojLomcA  i\e 

to  Mac  Fir-  •         „         o- 

iiisa'  Dook  Of  coimen-o  a  SeAncuf  a. 

Gencuiogies.  -jTeAcc  Ann  ^\e  tin  ConcAbAi]\  bA-OA^i  1200  -1:110  in  Aoin 
bni-oin  ;  tiAi]\  ele  mite,  uai]i  ete  -j-eAcc  ccet),  iiu\]i  -oo  t)i  ]\o 
tin  Ao-oA  mic  AmniipeAC,  aja^'  Chottimi  Cliitte:  aja)'  yo]^ 
An  ^Ac  Aon  Aiiii]"i|i  cAco|\]\o  pn  bA  mo  te  1-iC]\inn  a  ^\Ab]wo 
•00  ctiA]u\ib  110  -oo  eigpb  \\e  lieotii]'  innce  inA  a  cceAi^DA 
iiACA,  lonnA]'  q\o  nA  tionrinii]\e,  a^vX]'  c]ie  nA  ccpoiiTOACc  ^n^i 
C|iiAttA-6  A  n-oiocAjA  A  liCjuiin  ]:o  t\v\,  5n]\  i:o]-oa-oa]\  UtAit)  a|\ 
ye\.c  1A-0,  mA]v  Af  te]\  An  v\ninA  diotuini  Clutto,  X)o  con^Aib 
yA  "oeoi^  lAt)  A^Af  *oo  cuiji  yite  ^aca  ciiAice,  a^a^  pte  te]' 
An  ]\i5  -oib  (x)A  neucq\omu5A-6  -oo  cac)  50  pniitit)  I'Oi^me  A]1 
A  top5  ]\e  tinn  ^ac  tine  A5  coimeut)  t)At  ha  tnnvce  i^iii'  An 
CAnp\.  Hi  hiAt)  I'ln  AiiiAijv  acc  pij,  a^a]'  nAoin'i,  aja]'  cA^tnif 
C]\enn  inA]\  -oo  luvroeAf  coAnA,  coinieux)ATo  aii  SeAncui^  yoy. 
Peuc^"""  |:i]\ci]\r]\e  yite;  SeAncA  mAC  AitettA;  He-oe  iiiac 
A-onA;  A-onA,  iiiac  1.1ici]i;  IllojiAnn  iiiac  ITlAOin;  Aici|\ne; 
Co]\niAC  Ua  Ctnnn  An  rAiironij;  Coiuuac  111ac  CuitennAin 
^115  IllumAn;  ptAnn  inAini]'X)]\eAC ;  eocliAit)  Ha  ^toinn; 
5iottA  nA  HAOiii  Ha  'Ouinn,  aja-)'  niAji  pn.  Cjiet)  -oa 
mbui  "OA  nAineAiii  ni  1ie-oi]\  cineAt)  o]V]va  jAn  tAin-teAbA]\ 
■oo  i^5]nobA-6  "oa  nAnniAnnAib,  a^a]'  ^An  acc  cio"Ov\t  ha 
crjiAcTic  "OO  f5]\iobp\c  "OO  cii|\  \\e  a  ccoi|'  AiiiAin,  niAji  "oo 
Hon]v\m  ccAnA  ]\eiiie  -j^o,  Acr  *oo  coiiiicx^i^iot)  An  feAncu]'  511]' 
riA  1iAimpo|\nib  "oegeAncAib  cimciott  cuig  110  i^e  ceut)Aib 
btiA-oAin  o  pn  ;  p\  cuAiinm  iia  liAimpiie  pn  "oo  copM^pox) 
AnAf  mo  -GO  nA  I'toinncib  ^AoitujAtcA  acai-o  in  e-|\inn  Ano]\\, 
A5A]"  X)0  ^Abpxt)  no  ]\o  ho]ix)Ai5it)  cm  cava  *oo  bee  ]ie  ScAii- 
cu)'  A5A]'  ]\e  lieAtA-oiiAib  ete  in  lonbui-ofin,  loiion^  -oib  -peAt 
|\eme,  a^a^  peAt  iajaaiii  '0]\eAmA  ete,  lonnAp  50  ypintix)  1 
t;ci]\ib  ejienn  A5  ytACAib  ).-A]'eAC  ]\e  a  SoAncu]'  -oo  I'^niobAt), 
A5A]'  1\e  1iAi]\i]'nib,  A5A]'  ]\e  luxniiAtAib,  A^Af  ]\c  -oeunAiii 
•ouAn  n"oeA]\]'5AiceAC  a]i  iu\  SeAncu]VMb  pn  beo]%  AjAf  lie 
coirhent)  a^a-j^  ceA^Af^  gAc  Ai]iceAX)Ait  yop-oopcA  n^Aoi-oetg 
ceAnA. 

^5  I'o  *0]ion5  "oonA  SeAncAivib  I'ln  ju]'  ha  liiACAib  a^A]'  ha 
1u\i]\-o-cineA-6Aib  X)A  tAbjiAi-o  1]'  in  aiiii]'1|\  "oegeAnAig.  O1 
TnAotconAi^ie  a^  Siot  nimpcA-oAig  nni  ClijuiACAin;  -oiiong 
•oiob  1  cUuA^iiniriiAin,  aj^a^^  A]\Aite  1  l/Aignib,  aja^^  i-j-in  Au- 
gAito  *oib.     CtAnn  Vm^^T'B  ^^  l^^^^^^^l^  ChonnAcc  A-^<\y  in  1b 

"PhlA]\CAC  ini1A1X)e,  A5A]'    111     1b    \\lilAt5Alb,  A5A]'  CeA]\A,    AJAf 
15  lllb  plllACpAC  Al-One,  AgAf  GaCC^A,  AJAf  A5  Stiocc  ChottA 

(100)  i.e.  "  Behold". 
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IIai]'    .1.    ClAnn    nT)oTfinuitt.     1T1uinci]\    'Otn'bjeAnnAin    aj  lxxxvii. 
Clomn  inhAoitnuAnAit),  a^a^^  aj  ConiiiAicne  THliuige  l^^^ •  Tuie  and 

tnuinci|\   Clui1]\nin    A5    llUAIVCACAlb,    A^A^'    AHAiIc.        Hi    'Oll'b-  introduction 

A5A111  1  ITlAincACAili).     fnuina]\  Chle^ng,  a^a]' 1TIuiiici]a  CIia-  wss-'ijoukof 

nAlin     A5     Cineul    ^CotlAlll.       1Tll1inCl]\    Luinin     AJ    PeA]\Alb  Genealogies. 

triAnAc.  1Tluii-ici]\  Chie]\cen  A5  CineAt  e-o^Ain.  inuiiici]\ 
*Olniinnin  ipn  ITluiiiAm  "oo  ii]\nio]\  .1.  A5  Siot  CogAin  111hoi]\, 
mA]\  CA1T)  CtAnii  Clu\]\ncAi5,  Siol  SuitieAlJAin,  a^a]^  Aj^Aite. 
ITIac  An  5^i<^^<^i''i''  <^5  Slot  cdnne-oig  in  t1]miuin'iAin.  111 111  n- 
ci|A  TliogbAjroAin  in  6te.  ClAnn  Ch^iincin  a^a^^  lllinncin 
'bh|\tiAit)eA'6A  1  cUuAJiiiuriiAin.  ClAnn  IHliec  ^'oIIa  CheAl- 
Iai^  in  1a]\ca]\  ChonnACc  A5  11)1)  'plilAict)eAi\cAi5,  a^aj'  A]\Aile. 
tHA]ii'in  -|:a  bA'OAi\  cineAX)A  ele  in  C^inn  -|\i-|^  An  CAlATJAin 
ceu-onA,  A^A]"  ■o'p<^cAi'b  a]a  jac  nAon  aca  X)0  beAn  *6i  "0105- 
luiiTi  -pioiA^lAn  "DO  "oeAnAiii  ui|A]ie. 

inAille^\iu  i^n  -00  bi-oi^"  b]\eiceAn'iAin  nA  uAnbA  aj  cAoiiinA 
An  cceimnA,  uai]a  ni  b]\eiceArii  iiAC  SeAncAi*6,  a^a-j^  ni  SeAn- 
CAit)  nAc  b^AeccAiii  1  iiib]\ec\cAib  llimeAX)  .1.  leAljA|A  X)e-iM"6 
•pAocAi]\  nA  SeAncAT),  a^a]"  nA  mbjAeceAniAn  beo^p. 

'Oo  b^ug  nA  nibniACA]\  ypY&  l^nij  "oa];  n-ooij  i:eA-]'"OA  ni 
■pni^ceA^A  AoinncAc  eAgniiToe  AiceuriiAi"  nAc  u-jmii^a  genelce 
gAoi-oeAl  "OO  b|\ec  50  IIaoi  A^Af  50  bA-OAiii,  a^a^  tininA 
cc-pe-oe  i^e  pn,  nA]\  c]\ex)e  -pe  5ii]Aob  ttiac  "oa  acai^a  pen  epen, 
tiAi-p  ni  -pull  iom]iAll  ipin  SeAncup  genelAC  acc  ah'iaiI  A^Ap 
niAp  "o  pA^bAi-o  An  c-ACAip  A5  An  mAc  e  "oiAij  inx)iAij. 

'OAp  nx)oi5  cpe-oi^  cac  An  S5|\iobctii]\  "Oia-oa  -oo  bep  5c- 
neAlAc  lonAnn  x>o  -peA^vuib  t)oiiiAin  o  A-oAiii  AnuA]^  50  IIaoi, 
AJA-p  genelAc  Chpipc,  A^Ap  ha  n^ic^AeAX)  nAoni  lApAiii  iiia-|i  Ap 
te]\  ipin  e-A5li.ii-|\  C]ie-oeAX)  -pe  pin  (no  t)nilcAi-6  XDia),  A^Ap 
niAt)  cpcoeAnn,  cpeAt)  nAc  ccpe'opeAX)  SeAncup  ele  a]\  Aiiibec 
'pio]\coii-rieii-o  inA]\  SheAncup  C]\cnn.  'Piopcoiriieu'o  "ono, 
AX)epim,  tiAip  ni  beA"6  AiiiAin  50  |iAbpA"o  poilionn'iAp  mAp\  "00 
liATOpeAm    ceAiiA,  a^  coiriieu'o   An   cceti'onA,  acc  "oo  bi   opt) 

AJAp    'oll^eA'O    ACA,    ACA1"    OppA    Af    nAp    e"Oip    'OOlb    (5An   X)10C 

AX)bAl)  bjieug  nA  p'AllAf  X)0  •oenAiii  Ann,  rriA-p  Ap  le]\  (1  loAb- 
piAib  "peneAcupA  nA  "Po-oIa,  AjAp  ip  nA  ^pA-oAib  p-ileAX)  pen)  a 
nopt)  A^Aj-  A  n-oligcAX),  tJAip  ni  pAibe  Iaoc]iai"6,  nA  cIia]\ 
cille  nA  cuAice  in  Gpinn  (51111  cunnnp^eA'o  An  c]\ioc)  ai^i  hac 
nibAoi  op-o  Aiiu-oe  (-oa  n5oi]\ceA]\  ^pA-oA  .1.  ceimcAniiA);  ajai' 
■olijeAX)  nA  n^pAX)  pin  -o'-piACAib  Ap  jac  "opom^  tJiob  "OO 
coniieux)  ^a  pen  pnAccA  A^Ap  a  nonopA  "oo  cAilleAiii  (niAp  "oo 
■p^lMobpAin  inAp  "Pocloiji  "PencACAip  lAb]iAp  50  1p6i]\leACAn 
0]\]\Apin,  A^Ap  A]\  -olijcAt)  ^^^oi-oiol  1  ccoiccnine). 

SeAncAX)  Cpenn,  umo-ppo,  beAg  niA-o  ^ebcoAii  ipin  peAii- 
Ainipp  -oipiii  eAcoppA  AgAp  i:eni5,  A^Ap  An  "opong  -oa  ngoip- 
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Lxxxvii.    ceA-p  AOf  tiAfiA  Ainu,  UAi^A  bA  liAon-'p^oil  50  minic  *oo  ejpb 
~  ~~  Cueiin  uile  An  lonbui-ofin,  AjAf  a]^  Ariiltti-o  bmif  aja-]-  fCAcc 

Introduction  II^IAA-OA  ACA  .1.  OtUvni,  ^npAt),  Ctl,  CaIIA,  'O0I',  ITIaC  Puipini"6, 
biss' Book'of  <^5<^r  V0CI05,  AnniAnnA  tIA  l^eACC  tlg^AAX)  fAII,  AtnUll  ACAIt) 
Genealogies.   |-eACC    H^IAATO    BA^AtfA    .1.     Sa^A^AC,     'OeOCAin,     Svnb-OeOCAIII, 

AjA-p  A]u\ile.     Ha  5]aa-6a  pleA-6  iiitio]a]ao,  "oo  biA-o  (inAile  le 
5AC  'oligeAX)  cte)  -o'pACAib  0]\]\a  het  yAO]\  jIaii  a]\  501X)  AgAf 

AH  niA^bAXi),  A^  AO^XA-O,  A-^Ay    A\\    A-6ulci\Ap,  A^Af  A]\  ^AC  111  ^A 

•     toe  "OA  yj-'o^ltnm,  Aiiitnt  aca  ipn  pAnni^A: — 

lo-onA  tAiiiie,  be  jaii  juin, 
1ox)nA  beoit,  ^ah  aoi]\  nioiii'oui'b, 
lo-oriA  ^'o^bArriA  ^An  ^ey, 
A5A]"  io-6nA  lAriArhnuif. 

"gibe  i^eAiicAi-o  qiA,  hiax)  OblAiii  [no]  An^iAt),  no  ^ibe  ^]\ax) 
e  ACA  nAc  ccoiriibeA-o  nA  bio-onA  .1.  nA  ^lAine  pn,  -co  cAilbeA-o 
l^e  A  beceneAclAnn,  AjAf  a  onoi^  -oo  -|\e]\  "obji-o,  aja^  t)o  bee 
■j-niAcc  AX)bAl  Ai^  beof.  'Oa  b^MJ  pn  beof,  ni  hiniiieAfOA  50 
ffuA  -oume  celli-oe  ipn  c]uiinne  nAC  ppnne  bA  i-onnrfiAiiie 
leif  "00  buAt),  TTiunA  bee  -o  pAc  Aije  acc  cajIa  'Oe,  a  ono|iA 
A^A]^  A  cneAcbAinn  "oo  cAibbeAt).  ConAX)  -oe  ym  nAC  copiitiit 
cbAon  no  cu\\  a  bet  nA  SeAncA-6  crojcA.  gi-oeAb,  -oa 
l^j^nobtDAOif  "OAOine  eipon-o^iACA  b-jieu^  A^Af  a  cnii  a  tec 
•peAncAt)  "oo  be-oi^A  a  -out  a  1111  octu  -ooha  -peAncA-oAib  intinA 
pAbui-6  Ai|i  A  cconiieu-o,  AgA-)^  a  yencAin  An  a  ppriiteAbjiuib 
tij-OA^TOA  ^ebi-o  An  uit  aja-)^  a^  itia^  fin  a]^  coi]i  vo  cac  tnte, 
e-oi]!  cuACA  AjAf  feAncAiT)  5AC  ni  A^  A  inbi  Ampo^AA-p  aca 
•o'pencAin,  A^Ap  inunA  yyA^uTO  'oeAiibcA  ia]\  n-oejteAbjAAib  e, 
A  cuncAbAi|;c  pen  -oo  cupv  ]\e  ACOip  (niAji  -oo  nimpi  pein  ye 
liA^oite  X)o  fteACCAib  piApAin  ipm  teAbA^AfA)  A5AP  mA]ipn 
•pAopcA]\  nA  peAncA-OA  A)\  -j^eAC|AAn  CA15  ete  -oa  ccumuipge 
opjiA  (nAf  teje  'Oia). 

bAoi  "00  -oucjAACt:  im  -oAtAib  e-|ienn  -oo  iomcoinieii"o  aj  nA 
l^eAncAi-oib  nAp  ctnpce  in  lonjnAb  oppA  piop  "oa  poi]\terne 
■OA  p'ptii5pit)ip  Ap  uAipteAcc  A^Ap  A]\  A]\'onop  CA15,  Ai]i  nip  top 
teo  pn  jAn  -pjpiobAX)  a^a  -oAoipnemi-oib,  A]i  tcA^Aib,  AjAf 
fAoptiib  nA  feAnAiinpipe,  iriAp  bup  tepi  piopAnA:  -o'poittpiu- 
-^AX)  •oucjAAcuA  nA  -j^eAncAT),  AjA]'  peAciiAin  UA  -opoin^e  A-oep 
nAC  "lAAbpATD  oibpeACA  ctoc  in  Cpinn  50  coacc  'S'^\X,  no 
Loctonn  innce.  A^  yo  inA-|\  A-oe^  An  penftiocc.  Ce-o 
tiAig,  cet)  f-Aop,  A^Ap  ce-o  iAp5Aij\e,  x)o  bi  in  Cpinn  Ap  cup 
|MAlil  .1. 

CApA  pe  tejeAp  ni  tAj, 

Re  peiiieAp  iio  bA  coiiiinc  Ape, 
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1]"  'LuA]'A"0  An  1"A0]A  jIlC  ^Le,  LXXXVTT. 

.  .    IntiOduc- 

e-AOA    .1.     DAinUAlt    CAinit:    A1\    AOn     Le    CeAfAin,     An     UAlttionto 

f,i  ^       ^        -     1  1  !  '  1       Mac  Firbiss' 

CAnAlfl.       SLAn^A    IIIAC    Pv\]\CALAin    An   C]\eA-l'   UAlg,  CAinig   la  Bookof 

PA]\C0lAn  m   GjAmn.       "PeAjAJnA  IIA  C^MCmbet   An    CeACHAlilAX)  Genealogies. 

I1A15,  cAinig  A^Aon  te  lleiin-o  in  G-jMnn.  teAJA  "plieA^i  in  Dotj 
•oin,  'Onb-OA  'Oii'bto]"AC,  aja^"  Co-oAn  CoimcipieAC,  a^a-j" 
"Pmjin  ppoc-OA,  AjA^^  IllAine  iiiAC  ^re-jyAC,  [aja-]^]  Aonjni'' 
AncennAniAch.  l^eAgA  UlniAce  "oe  'OAnAnn  .1.  "OiAnceAcc, 
AjA-p  Ai^\ineA"6,  ajai^  ITliAch,  ecc 

tiA  I'Aoi]!  timo]A|AO,  Agfo  AmtiAnnA  "oiAoinje  "oib  "oa  njAiji- 
r;eA]i  -|'aoi|a  nA  b-ppiom-ctoch. 

-ditiAn,  cAi]"ieoi]\  Sobmon.  CAbAii  CAi-ibeoi]A  nA  'CeAiriiAAC. 
bAi^mib  CAi]"beoi]\  G]\]\ico.  l3Actif,  'oin,  pAcbtn-oe  TleAiii- 
|iuAi-6  Cin^-oo^in  cAi]"teoi)A  Chon|iiii.  Ci|\  cAii^beoi^A  tloniA. 
'A]\on*o  cAi^^beoi]A,  lA^ui]'Abem.  Oiben  (no  Cleocoiji)  cAii'beoi]\ 
Con]XAncinopoib.  t)obc  niAC  1[)bAi^\  ^lAubtiToe  Ch^iUACAn. 
5obb  ClocAi^i  cAipbeoi]i  mic  tlA'oi:]iAoic.  CAp]\nbA  CAipbeoip 
AibiAC.  Hm^ui,  no  llig^nu,  A^Ap  g^^^^^^^""  "''^^  ^^^  5^^1^^'  ^^^ 
^AjibAn,  "DA  CATi'beoi]i  Aibij.  ■CiAOijbeAUAii  i\Acbuix)e  UeAiniiAC. 
"bAince,  no  l3Aibcne,  iiiAC  'Oob]\n,  ]\Acbni'6e  GAiiinA.  t)Abii^; 
111  AC  t)nAnbAiiiAi5  ]iAcbtii-6e  1xaca  0]iepi.  Cincii  111  ac  'Oiiib- 
c^inice  ^AAcbin-oe  1Iaca  Aibinne. 

ConAT)  1AX)  pn  pA0i]A  nA  b-ppoiii-cboc,  AiiiAib  Appeiic  An 
tA0i-6.(i"^ 

[translation.] 

AiliAn  Ia  SotniAiii  MA  I'UiAj,  [_AiIian,  Avith  Solomon  of  the  hosts, 

Ida    cAifLeoi|\    congbAij    cAoiii-  Was  an  erecter  of  beautiful,  nuble 

-puAti  ;  Caisels  ;O0-2) 

A5  neAiii|\iu\'6  bA  Iaicai^a  LeATn,  With  Nimrod,  I  am  pleased  to  say, 

Caai]\  |\o  c]axicai5  CAifeAii.  Caiir  it  was  that  formed  Caiseh. 

bA|viiAb  •oiAjA  bo  nucni)  "oo,  \_Barnab,  when  it  was  his  time, 

CAii-LeoijA  cjMci-o  he^Aoo,  Was  the  Caisel  builder  of  the  land 

Hug  Koiiii  C\\\,  bA  CAoni  a  lAeAnj  ;  of  Jerico  ; 

A]AAnn,  ^A0]A  lA]Ati]'Ai'Lem.  Rome  took  CVr,  graeefulhis  chisel; 

Arann  Avas  the  builder  of  Jerusalem. 
1  ■cConi'CAnciiApoib  bA  pyvAb,  [In  Constantinople  actively, 

cbeocoi]A  -pobA  cf  eini  ja'Lja'o,  Cleothoir,   was  a   powerful  cliam- 

A5  neAiii|MiA'6  5A11  Laia'o  bui-oe,  pion;  [tion, 

bAcu]"  yvAiA-o  bA  llAubui'oe.  With  Nimrod,  without  poetic  fic- 

Bacus,  the  red-haired,   was  Rath- 
builder. 
CAi^'beoip  Clion]\ui,  Cin5T)0|Aii  caha  ;       [The  CotseZ-buikler   of  Cu-roi  [was] 

the  comely  Clnydom; 

(101)  These  words  are  not  translated  in  the  text  (page  222)  :  "  And  these  were  the  builders 
of  the  chief  stone  buildings,  as  the  poem  says".  [This  poem  (by  Domhnall.  son  of  Flannncan, 
who  flourished  about  a.d.  luOO)  is  not  transUited  in  the  text.  See  at  page  2'22.  A  literal 
translation  of  it  is  therefore  inserted  here.  It  is  but  a  repetition  in  verse  of  the  names 
previously  given  in  prose.] 

(102)  A  Caisel  (pronounced  "Cashel")  was  a  Raith,  or  fortress,  of  stone. 
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Aj  mAc  11  ACf|\Aoic1i  Jolt  CtocAiix; 
C<xi'|\iibA  CAifleoiiA  HA  c^ec 
Ag    A  inbi'6  b|\Aii"-'be6it   blAic- 
beAc. 

■oil  A  cAii'beoii\  Aibig  All  Ai|\TH, 

1llj]MU  AJA]"  5A|\bAn  111AC1l5A1l\b  ; 

C-jAOijbeACAn  A-obtiij  "oeAbbA, 
■RAcbuToe  cui]\  z]\er\  CeAiii^AA. 

"bobc  TI1AC  "bbAi^v  6  Ac  'bbAi]\  binn, 
llAcbui'oe  CjAtiAcriA  c1i|\o-iito, 
■bAitice  11A  iiib]\i  j  A  'beA^\bA, 
RAubuTOe  ]M5  t\UA1'6  eAihiiA. 


"bAbiijA,  |vobA  •oiobirimn  "oe, 
■j\o  cum  fvAic  T»ib]\io jnl«1|^  mtJivefi, 
C|\iceb  niAC  "Ouib,  ]\aic  jaii  iMnn, 
■RobA  ]'AO]\  A1C  ^o]^  Aibbinn. 

"Oo  -pACAjx  neAni  miAf  a!  hah, 
"Oo  'OoiiiiiAbb  niAC  VbAnriACAii, 

"Oo  CUni   bAOTO  11AC  bA11TpA]\   bltltl, 

O  CA  AibiAn  go  ViAibbmii. 

AibiAn. 


With  the  son  of  Natfraech,  was 
GoUotChcIiar;  [builder, 

Casruha  was  the  high-priced  Caisel- 
Who     employed    quick     axes     to 
smoothen  stones.  [armed, 

[The  two  CV«'se/-builders  oiAi/ech  the 
Hiffrw,  and  Garb/ion,  son  oiUgarbh; 
Troiglethan,  who  sculptured  images, 
Was  the  Eath-builder  of  the  hill  of 
Teamltair, 
l^Bolc  Mac  Bldir,  from  sweet  Ath- 
hldir,  \_Cro-fliinn. 

Was  the  Rath-builder  of  Cruachain 
Bainch^,    the    gifted,   from    the 
BerbJia,  [of  Emhain. 

Was  Rath-builder  to  the  noble  king 
[Balur — it  was  worthy  of  him, — 
That   formed  the  strong   Rath  of 
Breas.  [without  satire, 

Cricel,  the  son  of  Dubh,  a  saying 
Was  the  acute  builder  of  Aillinn. 
[May  high  happy  heaven  be  given 
To  DomhiiaU,  son  of  Flamiacan, 
Who  has  formed  a  lay  which  to  us 

is  not  aAvry, 
[Extending]  from  Ailian  to  Aillinn. 
AiUan.^ 

'Oo  ^eu'biriAoi'p  itiomAt)  -00  oib]\eACAi'b  AO'ptDA  C^ienn  \\e  a 
■nAinmniu^AT)  inAilte  iaiu  -|"in,  a^a-j^  ha  i'aoi]a  "oo  1^11  iat),  a^a]^ 
riA  i\i  j,  AjA"!"  riA  -|Ao-'j:'LAice  "oa  n'oeA]\iuii'o  acc  goinAt)  eimilc  a 
nAipiei-]"  l^unn  ;  -|:ec  An  LcaIda-h  ^^IdaIa  mA'6  Ail  a  -ppA^Ail; 
A^A-j'  111  -f'tiil  Aiii]AAi'  AgAinn  50  -|iAli))'A"o  "oencA,  niAp  oib]\eACA 
1  iiio^AccAib  ele  ini  An  aiti  1  n'ocA-jAnA'c  lAt) ;  a^a-]"  ciieut)  An 
■pAc  nAc  be"oii",  uai|i  ni  uAinij  ^AbAtcA^^  in  &|iinn  acc  on 
■oon'iAn  Anoi]i,  niAiicA  SbAin,  a^a-j"  AjiAibe,  a^a]"  a]"  longnAt) 
c]\eu"o  An  eAj^pAit)  incbeAccA  x)o  nA  'o^ionjAib  r:An5A"OA]i  in 
Gfiinn  AiiiAib  Idaoi  "oo  riiepTig  lonncA  C^ie  -00  JAbAib  nAc  bee 
•oo  cuibtDCA-p  beo  AICI111'  A  bAici^ce  a^a^  a  bioj'CA'o  'oo  ciiji  a 
ccoi^tiuiibeAcc  ]iif  An  ci]a  oii  cjiiAbbi^AT)  iA]i  nibi.inA"6iii",  no  ia]i 
nii'on'niibbe ;  iiai]a  ni  beT)i]\  iiac  a]i  beob  "ooib  in-oeAbb  Aic]\eAb 
ti]iiiioi^i  Co-|\pA  A^Ap  pAt)  A\\  cceAcc  (f^AC  •pbijit)  inA]\  5Ab- 
fAc)  A  S51CIA,  AbC^ipc,  A  ^l^eg,  AbAicneAp-OA,  a  'Pebip-oine, 
A  bCAppAin,  AjAp  AjiAibe,  50  liCjiinn. 

A^Ap  niA'oo  iionpAX)  nA  ^AbAbA  tit)  Cpenn  oibpeACA  innce 
in  lonnAiiiAib  obAp  nA  ccAbniAnn  c]\e  a  cuAngA-OAji,  niAp  Ap 
copriiAib  50  n'oeApnpA'o,  cpeux)  inA  ppuibcoAp  -ooib.  tli  ptiib 
Acu  cpep  nAc  p]:AicceAp  bAbbA'OA  AobcA  inA  peApArii  ip  nA 
liAicib  "00  co^bA-o  111il,e  50  beu,  no  "oa  linbe,  no  cpi  niibe,  Ax;Ap 
ni  Ap  mo  "oo  bbiA-onuib  opin  :  ni  nAc  longnAX)  ^ah  Abeu,  iiAip 
Ap  jioppA  in  A  pin  An  Aiinpip  'ha  CC15  cAbAifi  cAp  oib]ieACAib 
o-oo  bpip"oeAp  lAt),  no  o  cuicit)  uaca  u-oen  cpe  AppAi-oeAcc. 

'Oa  'oeApbA'o  pin  "oo  connApc  pen  cAob  Apcij  "oo  pe  bbiA"6- 
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\^U'^b  "oeu^,  CAi^^ten  a|toa  AotcA  iiile,  a^a  via  n'oeimAiii  t)o  cLoic   lxxxvit. 
AotcA,  AgA^"  Aiini  (a-ji  HA  ucuiciin)  ni  put  acc  iiuica  cAtriiAn  ^     ^^^ 

■OA     CC10-|\tlAT}\p,    AJA]'     111     1T10H    gO     tlAlclieonAt)    AHieo'LAC    50  Intrnrtuf- 
^AaId^'AT)  Olb)\e  Ann  l-OI^I.  Ma"  Fii*iss- 

SinceA]!  fin  A^Af  nA  lioib^ie  "oo  jionAt)  nA  ceii"OA  aja]"  nA  Qgn^alLies 
mitce  btiA-oAin  6  pn  -[Ae  cete,  ajai"  ni  hionpiAX)  ('Oa  n-oeun- 
CAi\)  munA  bee  -peAbAi"  nA  ]'eAn-obA]A  (i^eAC  oibpb  nA  Iiaiiti- 
pjAe  p)  ^An   cboc  nA  A^t)  iii^e  "oo  Aiune  inA  nAinb;  ^i-oeA-o 

ni     llAllltAlt)    AUA     (-OO    A]A]lACCA1t)e    nA    nobA^\    nA01""0A)    ACAIT) 

I^Acu  lAio^'OA  -110  riiojAAi,  A^A']"  leAi^A  ^o  tioniiiAit  All  fViX)  G^ienn 
'nA  p-uitit)  ioIaji  cboc  fnAice,  ]"teAiiiAn,  ajai"  i^oibeu^i,  no 
ceA^AiY  y^  cAbriiAin  -pA  a  miinuib,  ttia^  aca  1  Kaic  ITIIiAOib- 
CACA,  ic  CAii^ten  CboncAbAi]^,  l3Aite  "Ui  'Obub-oA  1  cUip  pbi- 
ACf AC  A]i  bjuij  nA  IlluAi'oe.  AcAiT)  nAOi  I'oiteiii  ctoc  ccoin'i- 
fteAriunn  ^a  n'liJ^i  nA  -|aaca  pn  ;  a^a]"  -oo  bA-oA]"  ifcig  innce 
AjA-p  -pAoitim  50  b-pib,  Ai^  -|iAciiib  loniAO'pcA  G:jienn  ;  a^a]"  Af 
1TIAIC  An  Ai]A"oe  bA'ob'ouin  aca  'nA  mv]\.  pA^bAim  i^in  a^a-j" 
lomAt)  A  lonnAiiiAib  ebe  '^un  ao]'  eA^nui'oe  ]\e  a  b^AeAcu^A-o, 
A^Ai'pfLeAm  50  A-|\  cceii'o-AijneA'o  111  me  -|"o  .1.  coi^nAiii  ppnne 
An  cfeAnctii|"  ■a]\  a  n-oetmAit)  Aine6tAi§  etigoi^;  ete  Ag-jiAt)  50 
mbe^AeAnn  p]\  GjAenn  uite  50  tllACAib  ITlitro. 

Ai'O'oeun'iAi'o  ia"o  yer\  irAbt^^A  Ann  |'in  "oa  bf-eiicAi"o  a  pnnt 
•00  eAccAi-iAcineulAib  i-|"  in  teAbAii  i"a  yen  nAc  be]\ceA]\  50 
IllACAib  ■tllibix),  inA]\  huy  te)A  |\onniinn  1  ccu]\p  An  imbAiji 
in  lob-Aicib;  AjA-p  •peucAi'o  i^o  pA  nA  cebe. 

-Ap  i"o  i^Aine  (.1.  neiiiionAnnA]")  a"o  patdait)  •po-eo'lAij  An 
cpeAncvii'A  im  eAXATtilAcc  An  "oa  [nA  cp  ?]  cineAX)  neuj^A- 
riiuib  pbe-o  in  Cpnn  .1.  ex)i]i  lA^i-pniA  p1ieA]i  ml^oi^,  a^a^ 
peA^  n'OortmAnn,  ajai^  g^iAibitiin,  aja^^  UIiuaca  "oe  *OAnAnn, 
AJA]'  mbAC  111  ill  "6. 

5ac  Aon  Af  geAb,  A-|"  -oonn,  Ap  "OAnA,  a]'  ^mj?  ^T  'oeu'o'LA, 
Af  i^onA,  Af  cio'onAicceAC  yeux)  a^a-j"  mAoine,  a^a-j"  ojTOUipi, 
A^Ap  nAc  eAgAb  p^iA  cAc  nA  coriitAnn ;  ApAt)  y An  lAp^niA 
mbAC  tnibit)  in  G]iinn. 

5ac  Aon  Ay  ponn,  ai'  inicb,  Ay  moy;  ^ac  Aipi^reAc,  jac 
ceobriiA|A;  buct)  ce"obinnioi^A  ciuib,  a^a-j"  Aip^i-oi j,  i-p  mA-(ACAc 
yoy  5AC  ceAjit)  'OjAAOi'oeAccA,  A^A-p  jac  miA'octiince  Ay  ceAnA; 
ApA*o  pAn  lAp^rriA  UbtiAc  "oe  'OAnAnn  in  Gpnn. 

5ac  Aon  A|'  -oub,  Ay  bAbAji-gbonAc,  beiWAc,  i^^eubAc,  en^ec, 
eiicAi-oe;  jac  "oonA  -oipp^A,  -oAopjAiii,  u'orriAbb,  Anb-pofui-o, 
Ain'oitii'o,  Ainmic;  ^ac  itio^,  jac  inoj-bA'o^AAin,  ^ac  -uAOiceAp 
nAi^;  5AC  Aon  nA  concuAip  pAi  ceob,  nA  AijAp'oio'o;  biicc 
buAi-oeAjACA  5ACA  CAinjne,  aja^  ;5ac  Ai^ieAccA,  a^aj'  lomco- 
-pAi-oe  CA1C,  ApAt)  lApnnA  TTbeAiA  in  uotg,  aja^  5^'*^^^^°^^'''  ^5^r 
liojmAine,  A5AI'  "pbeA^  nX)oriinAn  in  Cpnn  ;  acc  ceAnA,  ai' 
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Title  and 
Introduc- 
tion to 
Mac  Firbiss' 
Boot  of 
Genealogies. 


A  "pheA]:  nibolj  Ay  Ua  x>^h  p^^  Aiinnt  A]^e]\r  ah  I'eAii- 


[tkaxslatiox.] 

[Be  it  known  to  the  Historians  of  the 
men  of  Fail, — 

Let  thera  not  he  about  it  in  error, — 

The  difference  of  the  sons  of  Milidh 
and  their  children,      l_Danann. 

Of  the  Fir-Bolffs,  and  Tuaih  De 

[E  verv  white,  every  bold ,  erer v  brown 

[m:in],  [hat, 

Ererv  brave  [man],  hardy  in  com- 

Every  [man]  valiant  in  deed  with- 
out noise, 

Is  of  the  colony  of  the  sons   of 
Milidh  of  great  renown. 
[Every  fair  great  cow-keeper  on  the 
plain, —  [nions, — 

Every     artist,     musical,    harmo- 

The  workers  of  all  secret  necro- 
mancy,— 

They  are  of  the  people  of  the  Tuatk 

Jje  Danann.  [tinction  clear, — 

[Every  blusterer,   wrong-doer, — dis- 

Every    thief,    liar,    contemptible 
wretch; 

[Such]  are  the  remnants  of   the 
three  peoples  hitherto,    [nann. 

The   Gaikoin,  Fir-bholg,  Fir-dom- 
[I  have  placed  in  a  synchronic  line 

The  differences  of  these  three  par- 
ties, [historians  not  false, 

According  to  the  arrangement  of 

As  they  relate,  be  it  known  to  ye.] 

Stiocc  I'eAiileA'bAit^  pn,  jtoca-o  Aicne  pjie  AicmeAt)  A]^  a 
riAi^eAnuAi'b,  a^a]'  cpocAi'b,  ni  cuiyim  50  cinnce  ■|\6ni  aha-o 
JTO  50  TTiAX)  ex>^■^  A  "bee  "pojt  1]'  tia  ceu-OAimpo^MJib  (no  ju^t 
ctimATpgeA'O  riA  cineA-oA  a]a  a  cele  50  niinic  lAjtArh),  t3Ai|\  At) 
cimi-o  50  lAece-VThtnl  ■\\e\\  Imn,  a^a^  A-octui-nmit)  50  mime 
6|i  I'eAfiAi'b,  ■pAmlti^A-o  C|\oc:a  a^a^  CAite,  A^A^p  beti]"  beo]"  "oo 
t)ec  A^  -pne  innre  tren  -oo  C]Ainn  -pe  Ayioite;  AjA-p  ni  lieA'6 
ATTiAin  50  mbi  pn  -pAThltiTO,  acc  a  "oeitceAit  50  mbi  copriiAibeA]' 
A^AC  "Luce  en  CjMce  innre  -pen  |\e  cebe,  A^A-pjo  mbi  em  beuf 
A^Ain  A^\  A  nAitm^teA]!  ia-o  aca  uite,  mA|\  Ap  eT)i]i  a  ttii^p 
A-p  An  Iaoi-o  p  : — 

[tbaxslatiox.] 
[For  building,  the  noble  Jews, 
And  their  truly  fierce  envy ; 
Large  size  [is  characteristic]  of  the 

guileless  Armenians ; 
And  strength  of  the  Saracens. 
[Ctmning  [is]  in  the  Greeks,  with 
valour;  [Romans  ; 

Excessive    haughtiness    with    the 


"JTionnAi'o  feAflcA'OA  fTre^^x  -ppAit, 
11a  biT)  uime  in  lomoifvjvikin, 
SAine  niliAC  niili-o  Y>^  ccLAtin, 
■pheAp  TnlDolj,  if  ChuAC  -oe  ■Qati- 
ATin. 

5v\c  jeA^,  JAC  •OAriA,  jAc  ■ootin, 
;5ac  caIitia,  cyMJAix*  1  ccom'LATiti, 
5ac  jA^CAig  1  npiioiii  gAn  ^Loiv 
UA1-5AIV  mhAC  llliii-o  TnbLA'6-iTi6]\. 


5ac  potin-Aif  jreAc  tnof  Aj\Tntiij, 
5ac  ceA]\T>Ac  ceotiTiA'[\  cu'buit), 
tucc  Te]M§  JAC  cuAicte  caT.1., 
"Opong  pn  ChuAce  -oe  'OAnAnn. 


5ac  jto^vic,  betitwic,  miA'6  n^te, 
5ac  bfVAf ,  bpeujAc,  etacAToe, 
lA-p-prriA  riA  trc]\i  ccuac  atiaI,!-, 
jhAiLeon,  fheAp  mbotg,  V^eA^ 
iTOoiTinATin. 

rujA-p  -piAite  coiiripie  CAin, 
lTn  f-AinenA  ccfvi  irofvonj;  TAin, 
Ia^a  fivec  -peAncA-OA  tiac  'Laj, 

AtTIUiI  AT)  pA-OATO  plOntlATD.       IT. 


CunroAC  riA  n1uT>AireA-6  •nA]\t), 
••^S'ir  ■*  ■Fp>T^"iA'o  po-p-gAj\5, 
TneAT)  riA  nAi-|\miAnAC  5ATI  •peAt'L, 
AjAf  ■ponAi|vce  SAi|vcenn. 

AmAinp  1  nJpeujAi'b  50  hjaiI, 
Roi-'6iuTnu]'  A5  RomAiiAUib, 


(103)  Literally :  "  As  the  Histcrian  says". 
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"Oui^e  TiA  Saxati  piAtrioid,  Dullness  [is  the  characteristic]  of  ucxxvir. 

AgA]"  boubjk  eAfpoktiOiC.  the  creeping  Saxons ; 


And  fierceness  of  the  Spaniards.      Title  and 
S,5ncoiT6e  1  -{Tpf ^''''S^"^''^  TT^'^'^T'^^J'         [Covetousness  [is]  in  the  responsive  lntrc>duc- 
^\5^r  re-i?5 1  fP?-t)lil^e^cflAib ;  French,  _  MacHrbUs- 

■Aj -po  eoluf  MA  cci\Ann  go  ceAfvc,  And  anger  in  the  Britons; —  Book  of 

C-pAO-p  5^11  -iJ-iT  ceAnnui-oeACC.  This  is  the  knowledge  of  the  trees,  Genealogies. 

justly : —  [merce. 

Gluttony  of  the  Danes,  and  com- 

Tnoii\-iTieATimA  C]MJicneAC  m  ceAt,         [The  high  spirit  of  the  Plots  I  cannot 

-Aitie  AjA-p  eAcr-fVA-o  jAoi-oeAt,  conceal;  [Gaedhil; 

-A-obeyv  jiobUi  riA  tiaotti  c-petiAc,  The  beauty  and  amorousness  of  the 

A  Ch]Mpc  |iob  cAoin  jin  cutttdac.  C.  So  says  Gilla  na  Xaomh  through 

verse,  [pleasant.] 

O  Christ !  may  the  composition  be 

X>■^]\  TTOOij  A]'  co|\Ait)e  ah  copiiAiteA]' vix)  "oyAJAilm  C]utiti 
rtiA-jA  CA  "oo  "oil  jeokt)  i  SeAncA]"  111  o]\  pliA-oiAAij  t)A  uueAjniA-o 
beAn  ex)Tn  ■6^y  V^'^]^  ^i""  -Aimp]!  conTipeA|\CA,  lomiAi'  i'\'\]\  yy^^y 
"oi  ci-A  "oib  ACAi]A  An  uoi]\]\ciy  "00  ^eb  ah  UAi|\pn,  A'oep'obigio'o 
(muriAb  e"oiitin  beAtiAb  x)o  cu]\  a]a  auaiia  pye  ^y  mot)  ebe) 
e-|'reACc  le]'  50  ceAnn  reo]\A  mbliAA'OAn  50  xrc\  pne-C]Auc, 
pne-jnc,  a;5ai' pne-beu]'A  -66;  ajai'  Jibe  "ooii  -OApojA  i^e  a 
ucex)  50  crujAnn  pn  cunjiiAiii  iTti-oeAnniA  x)on  riiriAOi  'Wy, 
VA^y  me-xyv^y -^uyAh  \.ey  in  ye-xy  1-en  cojTiiui'Le  aii  beAnAb  e; 
AgA]'  -OA^i  lioni  AtDo  conicA];Ai  jeA-6  y^n  1  itoIi  jca-d  S.  Pauiiaic 
Ay  neiiiiionjnAt)  a  bee  ha  AiA-o-coriiA]TOA  a]\  cmeA-ooib  ]"eAC  o. 
cebe.  Diot)  nAC  ev^y  a  p\JAii  ppmieAC  jac  uai]i,  m  pjib 
ejcneApoocc  eotui-p  Ann ;  aja-]"  -jto^^  a]-  ni  e  in  ajato  nA 
"o^xoinje  A-oe]\  nAc  bi  cineAf)  ipn  c|mc  nAC  ccuipr)  i^eAncA-OA 

50  IllACAlb  lllltTO:  AJAI'  CA^l  A  CeAlin    pn    X>A   TDA   AlilbATO    "OO 

bee  ni]\  lonjnA-o  e,  v-wy  x)a  preucA-o  yeAii  A]\1llhACAib  IIIiIto 
yen  (ju'p  nA  cbAnnuib  |AAriiiA]\A  -oo  poi-i^At)  uaca  in  &]Ainn, 
AjA'p  in  AlbAin,  aja]'  a  bAJAt)  \^'"-  ye^y  "Oib  Amu)  m  c^^^y- 
ye-xo  in  lonjnA-o  jAn  x)AOine  .iiMi'te  iiiato  (-oo  bio'6  yut-x 
ye  y-xoA)  "oo  liiAiACAin,  a]a  a,  jnAU  "OonA  liA|TO-]:bAicib  (ah  uai|a 
10TITOA1  jit)  A  ccbAAnnA  AjA^  A,  ccmetitA)  yoiiTOinje,  yeot)!!  JAt), 
AgA-p  fTAini  JA-6  A  ccebeAt)  AjvV-p  A  luce  teAnAiriinA. 

fetic  G^\e,  AjA-]'  An  -ooriiAn  xnle  ■01  a  mij^wve  yen,  AjAy  ni 
yoib  yoiiAceAnn  Ay  a  pMii  je  "oo  epombAipb  Ann  ■00  pn,  Ay 
11  AC  lonjnAt)  ■OA  111A-6  50  IllACAib  111iii"6  vo  beuyuAOi  uiyeAt) 
jenebAC  'p'^^^^  ni  6yinn  aiiiu. 

11)0  byij  -^uy  bo  beuy  too  iia  yeAncAi-oib  ylonnAt)  leAbAy 
Ay  beir,  -oo  yey  a  yAine.  -oo  yAoyclAnnuib  ^^^oi^oeAb  (AbAin, 
■oobiOTO  AnAy  uilie  Ay  a  iiAiye  -oo  ioniconiieut>)  nuvy  UAleAbAy 
ConnACCAC,  tlbcAC,  Lai  jneAC,  IlluiriineAC  ;  -00  jeunAtn  yoinn 
AjAy  "oipnu  JAt)  A]\  An  beAbAy  yA  aja  yoinn  a  beAbyAib  yAine 
yo  lion  jAbAt  e^|\eAnn  ye  n^AOi^oeAlAib,  AjAy  yo  lion  ha 
cryi  IIIac  lllilib  G^^OAine  o]\  jAbA-o  ybAiteAy  nA  'Po'obA,  beA- 
bAy "OO  nA  nAoriKvib,  AjAy  beAbA]i  -oo  |rhoiiio]\CAib,  t)o  V.oclAn- 
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x)A  nef. 

Intraluc-  .1.  An   CetlX)  ieAl!)A^\  X)0  pllA^^CAlAtl  ]\o  ceu'o-JA'b    C|Mnn  1A]» 

liacFirbiss'  nxJitinn,  50  ccoj'tiJA'o  An  ieAt»Ai]\,  AgA-p  ceAcc  CheAfiAA  beo-p 

Gcnealo  ie-    ^''^^    P^'    '^^    l^Oinn.       An     -OA^IA    IcAbAI^    X)0    tl 61111-6,    An     C^AGA-p 

■o'plieAHtnb  bot^,  An  ceAcpAtiiA-o  vo  UIuiaic  'oe  TDAnAnn,  An 
cuijcAT)  -00  ^^''^o!''^©^^^!^?  ■'^'S^T  '^'^  ITlliACAib  tllitix)  uite ; 
gi-oeA-o  ■<xy  X)0  pot  6]\eAiiiotn  'LA'b]iA'p  50  c^uocnnJAt)  'ooib, 
A^Aj'  Ap  tno  An  leAbAji  pom  inAix)  ]^eAcc  leAbAi-iA  ia]\  -peAn- 
]\oinn,  tiAi]\  ACA  n'l  Ap  1116  inA  pn  Ann  ni  A-p  bioniiiAine  inA 
iiiAn  -00  bi  ]\iArii,  niA]\  bu]-  be]\  -oon  betigcoiii  piA]\uin.  Au 
■pepco,  -00  -plot  \\\,  AgAp-oo  'OliAib  ppACAc ;  'o'yuit  C]^\eAiTi6in 
beo-p  tA-opi-oe  tiAi]\  A-p  eun  'oucaix)  t)oib  in  llbcAib  |ie  1iacai"6. 
An  -peAc-oniA-o  teAbA'j\  "oo  pot  6bi]i,  -a^a]'  do  ctomn  ttii5X)ec 
line  Ice,  UAi|\  Ay  enn  -oiicaix)  -ooib  An  inluniiA  ia|\  mbunA- 
■ou-p.  An  cocciTiAt)  teAt)A]\  "oo  nAotiiAib  CjieAnn.  An  notiiA'6 
A^Ap  Antec\bA]\  x)epneAC,  X)''Poino]\cuib,  "oo  LoctAnncviib,  <^5a^ 
TOO  5^1  ^^tt Alb. 

Suibiu^AX)  A]\  tcAbAij^  (a  ten^coiji)  munAb  top  tcAC  c|ve 
-pui-oiii^A'o  -po-pAi]\  ne  pnpio|\:  ni  A-onuinn  nAc  Ain-rhinic  aca 
inncib,  o  plienui-p  "pAppAi-o  AnuA-p;  petic  ctAnn  phenitipA 
l^em  .1.  tiet  An  l'opA]\  50  liAi|mieAC  A5  i'eAttCAiX)ib  o  co]'ac, 
AjAp  HAonbAt  All  |"inpio]\  jaii  ]vo  nAi^uhe,  A^A-p  niA^i  pn. 

C^\emon  niAC  niiti'6  ]ua  ccuit)  ete  -oo  ctomn  ITlitix)  a]' 
pnne  inA-p;  111  puit  cmeAX)  a)i  a  p^p'tnt  Ann  tiia]a  ]'m  gu-p  iia 
•ptomnuib  'oe^eAncA  acaix)  A^Ainn  aihu. 

Peuc  iiiAp  ctn]\i-o  ■peAncliA'OA  IllinnAn  CtAnn  CliAjrcAij  pe 
1"iot  SinttebAin  a]'  pnne  niAix),  pot  nit)pK\in  ]\e  cctomn 
inliAc^AiimA  A-p  pnne  inAix),  A^A-p  mA]\  pn. 

Cuipit)  tebAi]\  ete  1  t/ec  Cumn,  A^Ap  cniiiix)  'Oocciii|a 
Cecin,  TliAtt  HAoipAttAC  connA  ftiocc  a]"  -po  ^\e  nAb]\Aicpb 
h<s.x)  pne  inA|\ 

peuc  50  n-oeACA-o  'Owac  5<'^1-^c  niAC  t)piAin,  An  popA]\  ]\ia]" 
nA  c|\i  iiiACAib  pceAt)  bA-o  i^nie  mA-p. 

Cui]\i"o  -peAncATO  Slut  muTj\eA'6oi5  pot  cConcAbAijA  ]\e  nA 
pnpio]\uib. 

CnijUT)  tItcAij  ITIA5  Aon 511  pA, -00  -ptiocc  Chonuitt  CheAp- 
nAig  pe  ptiocc  An  pg  ConcAbAp,  mA]\  ApiA-o  -ptiocc  Chonuitt 
bA  jiAciiiAipe  Aim,  A^Ap  niAp  pm  -oo  loniA-o  ete  bA  lieriietc  ^\e 
A  nAipeAiii ;  a^a]"  iiia  te^ccA]!  teo  -pAn  a  'oeAnAiii  lA-p  ccoi]\, 
c]ieu"D  nAC  bu-o  -oteACc  -OAiiipA  teAniiium  a  tvii]\5. 

UAipif  pn,  t)A  pAoiteA-o  Aoin  neAC  joniAX)  An^nAf  fut),  ni 
bet)  ceAiiA,  UAi-ji  a]'  iinnic  iiac  e-oi]!  jaii  a  'oeunArii  cjie  Ain'ipe- 
ceAc  loniAt)  nv\  iiAicineAX)  AjAp  ha  nitcmeut  A5  ceAcc  AnuAf 
Ap  A]u\ite,  Ajnp  'oocuin  a  p^Aoitce  o  cete  Ap  ejm  <mi  pmpiop 
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•DO  l^ejeAii  |"eAc<\  feAlAt),  a^A]'  •p^jMobdi!)  a]\  ah  fo-pA]i,  a^a^   lxxxvii. 

A)\1f  A-|\  An  pn^^lOjA,  cXJAf  mAl\  ym  fA-j^eAC  A|A  tlAljAlb.  TUIe  and 

U1115  cintle  tcAC  A  teu^coi]!,  5ti]\ob  'oli^eA'o  in   Cninn  introduc- 

r  .  ^         •  i*         H       i-  tion  to 

fo|'A]A  -oo  cu\\  1  ):|:iAiceAf  a^\  Den  Lai  D  pnpjA,  mA]A  A"oe|\  An  MacFirbiss' 

)\1A5Alt  X)tl51t)  1^1  A]'  An   SeAnCA-p  tllo]!,  A^A-j'  A^^  An  -peneACU-p  1  Qenealofcics. 

ccoiccmne,  iiia^  |^o:  Smpo]\  Ia  pne,  ircAbcA  Ia  ^^Iaic,  CAgnA 
Ia  heAjtuip  .1.  An  ci  A-p  yme  'oo  pne  "oo  cu]\  1  cceAnnA-]'  nA 
pne  -pm  ]:en  ;  AjAp  An  ci  a]'  ni6  ceteA'OA  aja]'  cuh'iacca  iiia'o 
con'i-tiApAl  e  -pe  nA  pnpo|\,  *oo  cup  ip  in  -pp^l-AiceAi^  no  ip  in 
ci^eA^MiA]',  A^A-p  An  CI  A]"  eAjnAToe  X)o  cn-|A  An  UAccA|iAnAcc  nA 
heA^lAipe. 

gibeAt)  niA  pe  An  pnpo]\  Ap  mo  coccti|",  bi  cijeA^inAf  Ai^e, 
110  mnnA  bpnt  -pop-A-p  conn-cmet  vo  Ay  mo  coccuf  inAp  -pe  "oon 
cftiim  A'oe]\  "otigeA-o,  bi  ci5eA]inA-p  A5  An  pnpopi;  lonAnn  -pAn 
pA  111  ]\oime. 

^CA  jAAiin  coicceAnn  CAncAji  "oo  '6eA]\bA'6  jti-pob  "oieA^c 
I'opAp  x)ion5bAtA  "CO  cii]\i  pige  Ap  beubAib  iomA"o  pnpion  nAc 
biAt)  1  cuoccu j^Aib  t)'Li5ceAc,  ut  dicitur : — 

*Oa  mbec  nonbA]\  "oo  tine, 
6-01  p  n'lAC  liiAic  ip  in§e, 
A.ye  A  "oiop^A-o  \<s.n  ceA]\c  coip, 
A  inoJA'o  ppAb  1  cceu"ooip». 

-A^A]'  op  coi]i  niAp  pn  |"opA]A  vo  cu\\  ca|1  pinpo|\  1  p^e; 
cpet)  nAc  cni^ip^i-oe  ("oa  mA  Ait  te  neAc)  1  ccn-p  teAbAip  e; 
A^A-p  ^-oi'  bA  miomo-oAit  An  noi'  An  -po  -oo  cn^i  ai\  'oepeA'6  bni]\t) 
A^Ap  CAC  ete  "OA  niA  ia"o  a  -6eAiib]\Aicpe  bA  pne  'oo  bee  Ann 
•oo  Cn^l  All  COpAC  AJA]"  jAn  uw  nA  pio^A. 

"Peuc  -poi'  50  cctniiceAp  "OAop  ctAnnA  (ni  lieA"6  AiiiAin)  a^i 
beutAib  i^Ao^i  ctAnn  1  ccemib  Apx)A  in  Cpinn  cpe  coice  cAt- 
muroe  "oo  bee  aca;  AjA-p  Ap  lonjAncAi-oe  pn  nAAn  no]^  peAiii- 
|iAice,  A5AI'  Ap  mo  An  ca]\  "oo  tiAi-ptib  CfieAnn  e,  inA  ^ibe  a^i 
bioc  I'tii-oigeAX)  '00  bepnir)  A]i  a  -j^eAncnfAib,  Y^An  "ottAii' 
"ouinn  -OA  cionn  6  Aoin  neAc  aca.  -dipe  pn  iaii^iaih  "oo  ac- 
ctiinjix)  oppA  tecpjcAt  -oo  JAbAit,  5A  p-p-ojAncAit)  50  p-AttAf. 

'oiiblMtuAch  triAc  -pmbliisi^h. 

APPENDIX  No.  LXXXVIII.     [Lect.  XL,  Page  243.] 
Original  of  jyassage  in  the  ^'■Book  of  Leinster""  (a  vellum  MS.  o/^|^^*^"sein 
the  twelfth  century,  classed  H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.),fol.  151.  a,  Lemsteras 
as  to  the  Historic  2\des.  iiistorio 

'Oo  nemuigut)  ^itet)  1  ScetAib  octip  1  ComgnimAib  inpo  pf , 
■OA  nApnip  -00  IlijAib  ocnp  pbtAcib  .1.  -pecc  coicaic  Scet  .1. 
coic  coicAic  t)e  Ppim-pcetAib  ocuf  "oa  coicaic  "oo  l-^'ho- 
fcetAib,  ocuf  ni  liApmice^i  nA  po-]xe6it  pin  acc  -oo  ceiqn 
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Passage  in 
Book  of 
Leiiister  as 
to  the 
Historic 
Tales. 


i^xxxviu^  ^^A-OAib  cAnctiin  .1.  OttAm,  0011]"  -dnnAC,  ocui"  Cti,  ocu]" 
Catio.  Octi-p  1^"  pAci'o  HA  Pjum-i'ceoi'L  .1.  77051^  ocu|'  Uaiia, 
octii'  Uoc1imA]\cA,  ocvy  CacIia,  ocuf  Uaca,  ocii-|"  Im^vAtiiA,  ocu-p 
Oicce  (.1.  t^Aip),  ocu]'  pei^A,  [ocu-j^]  po]\bA'(YA,  octti"  Cccha-oa, 

ICIAC  -pO  C|\A  HA  Uo^Ia. 

[translation.] 

Of  tlie  qualifications  of  a  Poet  in  Stories  and  in  Deeds,  lieie 
follows,  to  be  related  to  kings  and  cliiefs,  viz. :  Seven  times  Fifty 
Stories,  i.e.  Five  times  Fifty  Prime  Stories,  and  Twice  Fifty  Se- 
condary Stories ;  and  tliese  Secondary  Stories  are  not  permitted 
[assigned]  biit  to  four  grades  only,  viz.,  an  Ollamh,  an  Amxith,  a 
Cli,  and  a  Cano.  And  these  are  the  Prime  Stories :  Destructions, 
and  Prayings,  and  CourtshijDS,  and  Battles,  and  Caves,  and  Naviga- 
tions, and  Tragedies,  and  Expeditions,  and  Elopements,  and  Con- 
Here  are  the  Destructions  : — 


flagrations. 


List  of 
Historic 
Tales  in  the 
Book  of 
Lcinster. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIX.     [Lect.  XI.,  Page  243.] 
List  of  the  Historic   Tales  named  in  the  "  Book  of  Leinster^ 
(H.  2.  18,  T.C.D., — fol.  151.  a.) — {in  continuation  of  Pas- 
sage in  last  Ajopendix). 


cosIiLa. 

Cl\e  CUAi|\c  C151  tip. 

Cuini'oe  CI51  bujMJ. 
SinucgAt  CI  51  "OuniA. 

'DeocAi|\  C151  C&thAt. 
(oojAit  cije  lleccAin. 
CogAil  b]\uix)ne  11 1  "Oe-pjA. 

CojAit  'b]\v)i'one  bponi  mic  bixitnn. 

cojAit  bpui'one  1i-t1i  'Ouite. 

Cog  Alt  bpui'one  "Oa  cTioja. 

CAtlA. 

CAin  bo  cViu^tgne. 
CAiti  ceopA  nepc  ecoAc. 


DESTRUCTIONS. 
The  Three  Circuits  of  the  House  of 

The  Possession  of  i^wracA's House.fio^' 
The    Ears-Battle  of    the  House  of 

DumhaJ^ob)  [House.f'*"*^ 

The      Difierence      of      CalhbhaiWs 
Tlie     Destruction      of      Neclitain's 

House."»6'  [Z>er^a.<io'' 

The  Destruction  of  tlie  Court  of  Ua 
Tlie  Destruction    of   the   Court    of 

B)07i,  the  sou  of  Brii(nS^°*^> 
Tlie  Destruction  of  the  Court  of  Ua 

The  Destruction  of  the  Court  of  Da- 

COW-SPOILS. 

The  Cow-spoil  of  Cuaihjne'.^^^^'' 

The  plunder  of  the  three  Cows   of 

(104)  Lir  appears  to  liave  been  the  Neptune  of  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann ;  but  tliis  Tale  of  the 
attack  on  liis  house  is  not  known  to  us  now. 

(1(15)  Nothing  known  of  these  tales. 

(106)  There  is  an  account  of  such  a  Destruction  as  this  in  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgni,  and  the 
house  there  mentioned  was  the  old  "fort"  or  Dun,  near  the  present  Netlerville  House,  above 
Drogheda,  in  tlie  county  Meath. 

(107)  (or  L>a  Derga);  near  Tallaght,  in  tlie  county  Dublin,  where  the  Monarch  Conairi  Mdr 
was  killed,  a.m.  5160.  Copies  of  this  tract  are  preserved  in  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhri,  (R  I.A),  and 
ill  the  "Yellow  Book  of  Lecain"  (H.  2.  16.  T.C.D.). 

(105)  Nothing  known  of  these  tales. 

(1 09)  This  Fort  was  in  West  Meath,  and  the  occurrence  took  place  about  the  time  of  the  Tdin 
lio  Chuailgni,  or  about  a.d.  20.     There  is  a  copj'  of  the  tale  in  the  MS.  classed  H.  3. 18.  T.C.D. 

(110)  An  account  of  this  Tale  lias  been  given  in  Lect.  II.  {ante,  p.  32). 

(111)  A  raid  made  on  Cenn-tiri  (Cantire),  in  Scotland,  by  Cuchulainn  and  the  UUonians. 
An  abstract  of  this  Tale  is  preserved  in  the  MS.,  Egerton,  8S,  British  Museum. 
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CAin 

bo 

Hull". 

UAin 

bo 

KejAmAin. 

CAin 

bo 

■pllTDAII'. 

CAin 

bo 

Vl\A1C. 

CAin 

bo 

pc1ii|\. 

CAin 

bo 

■pAibm. 

CAin 

bo 

5e. 

UAir> 

bo 

■Oaiauat)a. 

CAin 

bo 

C|\ebAin. 

cocrriAtiCA, 

The  Cow- 
The  Cow- 
The  Cow 
The  Cow- 
The  Cow- 
The  Cow 
The  Cow 
The  Cow 
The  Cow 


•spoilof  jRos.c'ia) 
spoil  of  Re<javianS 
•spoil  of  F/tWats.'i'*' 
■spoil  of -F/'oec/i ."'*-• 
■sijoilof  F(«A(V.<>'8> 
-spoil  of  FailinS^^^) 
-spoil  of  &'e-.tii7) 
-spoil  of  Dairt.'^^^^ 
-spoil  of  CrebanS^^^') 
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List  of 
Historic 
Tales  in  the 
Book  of 
Leinster. 


CocniA)\c  ineiT)be. 
CocmA^xc  neiiiii^. 
CociiiA|\c  -Aibbe. 
CocinA|\c  ecAine. 
CocTtiAixc  t-'Aefe. 
CociiiA|\c  yei^xbe. 
CociiiAi\c  ptimne. 
CocmA|\c  5|\eine  pnne. 

CocmAyvc  5]\eiiie  •ouinne. 
UocmAi\c  SATobe  injme  Sei'ciiTo. 

CocmA]\c  pclntMie  ocui'  "OAii^ine, 
"OA  ingen  CuACAib. 


COUETSHIPS,  OR  WOOINGS. 

The  Courtship  of  Medhbk.O^O) 
The  Courtsliip  of  Emer.C^'^^^ 
The  Courtship  of  AiM€M^^^ 
The  Courtship  of  EtainM-^) 
The  Courtship  of  FaejP'^*^ 
The  Courtship  of  FerbS^^^^ 
The  Courtship  of  FinnineS^^^^ 
The  Courtship   of   Grian   the  Fair- 
haired.""^  _       [haired."-^> 
The  Courtship  of  Grian  the  Browa- 
The  Courtsliip  of  Sadhbh,  the  daugh- 
ter of  SescennS^'^^) 
The  Courtship  of  Fiihim^and  Dairin^, 
the  two  Daughters  of  TuaihalS^'^^^ 


(112)  Nothing  known  of  this  tale. 

(113)  Regaman  was  a  chief  in  Burren,  in  the  county  of  Clare;  and  his  danghters  as  well  as 
his  herds  were  carried  off  by  the  sons  of  Ailell  and  Medhbh,  King  and  Queen  of  Connacht, 
about  the  time  of  the  Tain  Bo  CImailgni. 

(114)  Flidais  was  the  beautiful  wife  of  Ailell  Finn,  a  chief  and  warrior  of  West  Connacht; 
she  was  carried  off  witli  all  her  cattle,  and  her  luisband  killed,  by  Fergus  Mac  Ruigh,  the 
exiled  prince  of  Ulster,  about  the  time  of  the  Tain  Bo  Clniailgni.  Condensed  copies  of  this 
tale  are  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  jLecain  (H.  2.  18., 
andH.  2. 16),T.C.U. 

(115)  Fraech  was  a  chief  and  warrior  of  West  Connacht ;  and  while  he  was  seeking  the  hand 
in  marriage  of  Finnabhair,  tlie  beautiful  daughter  of  King  Ailell  and  Queen  Medhbh,  his 
children  and  all  his  cattle  were  carried  oft'  by  apart}'  of  plunderers  from  the  Alpine  Mountains. 
There  are  copies  of  this  tale  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  /^ecaiii,  in 
T.C.D. ;  and  another  in  the  Book  of  fermoy,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  liev.  Dr.  Todd. 

(lit))  Nothing  known  of  this  tale.    Fiihir  is  a  woman's  name. 

(117)  There  Is  nolhing  known  of  those  tales. 

(118)  This  spoil  was  carried  off'  from  Vairi,  the  daughter  of  Eochaidh,  chief  of  Clicich,  in  the 
county  of  Limerick,  by  the  people  of  Ailell  and  Medhbh,  about  the  time  of  the  Tain  Bo 
Cliuailgni.  Copies  of  this  tale  arc  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  in  the  Yellow  Book 
ot Lecain,  in  T CD. 

(119)  Tliere  is  nothing  known  of  this  tale. 

(120)  This  was  tlie  celebrated  Queen  Medhbh,  or  Meave,  of  Connacht ;  but  we  have  no  detailed 
account  preserved  to  us  of  her  courtships,  of  which  there  were  several. 

(121)  This  was  the  celebrated  courtship,  by  Cuchulainn,  of  Finer,  the  daughter  of  Forgall 
Monach  of  Lusca  (Lusk,  in  the  county  of  Uublin).  A  fragment  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre,  and  I  liave  a  full  copy  in  my  possession,  made  by  myself  from  the  MS. 
Harleian,  6280,  British  Museum. 

(122)  This  was  the  courtsliip  of  Ailbhi,  daughter  of  the  monarch  Cortnac  Mac  Airt,  by  Finn 
Mac  Ctimhaill.    An  abstract  of  this  tale  is  preserved  in  the  MS.  H.  3.  17,  T.C.D. 

(123)  The  Courtship  of  Etain,  or  Edain,  by  the  monarch  Eochaidh  Airemh,  took  place  about 
A.M.  5070.  Copies  of  the  tale  are  to  be  found  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain  (H.  2.  16),  and  in 
the  MS.  H.  1.  13  (a  paper  MS.)  in  T.C.D. 

(124)  Nothing  known  of  this  lady  or  her  courtship. 

(125)  Ferb,  the  daughter  of  Gerg,  of  Glenngeirg,  in  Ulster,  who  was  courted  by  Maini,  one 
of  the  sons  of  King  Ailell  and  Queen  Medlibh.  'i  liere  is  a  fragment  of  this  most  curious  tale 
pre.servedin  the  Book  of  Leinster  (H.  2.  18),  T.C.D. 

(126)  There  is  nothing  known  of  this  lady  or  her  courtship. 

(127)  There  is  nothing  known  of  either  of  the  ladies  Grian. 

(128)  Sadhbh, 'a  female  proper  name,  in  modern  times  altered  into  "Subina".  Nothing  is 
known  of  this  lady  or  of  her  courtship. 

(129)  These  were  the  daughters  of  the  Monarch  Tunlhal  Techtmhai;  who  were  courted  and 
betrayed  by  Eochaidh  Ard-c/ieann,  King  of  Leinster,  whence  arose  the  war  wliich  cau.seil  the 
intlict.ion  of  the  15oromean  Tribute,  about  a.d.  90.  Copies  of  this  tale  aie  preserved  in  the 
Book  of  Leinster,  T.C.D.,  and  in  the  Book  of  Lecain,  K.l.A. 
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Lxxxix.     CocniAi]\c  nuM  CiMimn. 


List  of 
Historic' 
Tales  in  tlie 

IjOOli  of 

Leiiister. 


CocniAiAc  duline  tlACiM-ge, 
injine  CjMmuliiMiTO. 

CAt  niuije  Cu1|^et). 
Cac  CAiicen. 
Cac  nuiije  iniic]MtnA. 
Cac  'OiNoniA  ■OoLac  ■oa]\j» 

x>^t<^  C]uiciiig. 
Cac  niAige  Uau. 

CAC   COIAAIHTD. 

Cac  CtAii\e. 
Cac  Coi'oen. 
Cac  CenijAAC. 

■Uac  AnjeiDA. 

tiAu  ecAtfA  1mciminiAi]A. 

Uac  1,1  cce  'biA'OA. 
tiAc  TDelAij  CohjLaii'. 


The     Courtship     of     the    Wife     of 

The  Courtship  of -E/iAHe' the  Hateful, 
the  Daughter  of  CrunhthannS^'^^> 

BATTLES. 

The  Battle  of  Murjh  TuiredhS^^^'' 
The  Battle  of  TulltenJ^33) 
The  Battle  of  2Iagh  iMucruimheS^^*^ 
The  Battle  of  Dridm  Dolach,  in  which 

the  Picts  were  defeated."  ^^J 
The  Battle  of  May h  Rath.O^'^) 
The  Battle  of  Coranrt."^?) 
TheBaitleof  Cldire.'^^^) 
The  Battle  of  Toiden.'^^^^ 
The  Battle  of  TeamairS^^'^'> 

CAVES  (incidents  of). 
TheCaveof^/«verf."*-') 
The  Cave  [or  CtUar]  of  the  Church 

of  InchuiiunarS^*^^ 
The  Cave  of  Xcac  BladhaS^**^ 
The  Cave  of  the  Koad  of  Cu-glasS^^^> 

(130)  This,  I  believe,  is  the  tale  of  Crunn,  a  farmer  of  Ulster,  and  his  wife  Macha,  whose 
cuise  was  the  cause  of  tlie  Debility  of  the  Ultoniaus  at  tlie  time  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chuailgn&. 
She  is  referred  to  in  th&  Dinnsenchus,  in  the  article  on  Ard  Macha, \i\  the  Book  ot  Lecain 
(R  I.A.) ;  and  the  whole  tale  is  preserved  in  the  MS.  Harleian,  52S0,  British  llusemn. 

(131)  The  daughter  of  Crimthann,  King  of  Leinster,  who  was  wooed  and  won  by  Atngus,  son 
of  Natfraech,  King  of  Munster.  They  were  both  killed  in  the  battle  of  Cill-Osnadh,  in  the 
county  Carlow,  a.d.  489.    No  detailed  account  of  this  courtship  is  preserved. 

(132)  i.e.  of  Magh  Tuiredh,  near  Cimga  (now  Cong,  in  the  county  Galway),  fought  between 
the  Firbolgs  and  the  Tualha  Di  Danann,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated,  a.m.  3303.  A 
copy  of  this  celebrated  tale  is  preserved  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain,  H.  2.  IC,  T.C.O. 
There  is  a  second  tale,  perhaps  included  in  that  named  in  the  List  in  the  Book  of  Leinster ; — 
the  Battle  of  Magh  Tuiredh  na  bhFomhorach.  This  Second  Battle  took  place  at  the  Northern 
Magh  Tuiredh  (in  the  county  Sligo),  between  the  Tuatha  Di  Danann  and  the  Fomorians,  and 
the  latter  were  defeated.  Of  this  Battle  an  account  is  preserved  in  a  separate  tale,  of  which 
there  Is  a  copy  in  MS.  Harleian,  5280,  British  Museum. 

(133)  Tills  Battle  took  place  at  Tailten,  now  called  Telltown,  in  Meath,  between  the  Milesian 
Brothers  and  the  Tuatha  D&  Danann,  about  a.m.  3500,  in  which  the  latter  were  subdued.  The 
mere  fact  only  of  the  occurrence  of  this  battle  is  given  in  the  Book  of  Invasions ;  and  there  are 
some  details  given  in  the  JIS.  H.  4.  22.,  T.C.D. ;  but  the  full  tale  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

(134)  The  Battle  of  Magh  Mucruimhi  was  fought  between  Art,  the  monarch  of  Erinn,  and 
liis  nephew  Mac  Con,  a  Munster  prince,  in  which  the  former  was  slain,  a.d.  196.  Several  paper 
copies  of  the  tale  are  preserved  among  the  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  there  is  a 
good  cop)'  in  my  own  possession  in  the  handwriting  of  Andrew  M'Curtiu  (about  1710). 

(135)  A  great  battle,  in  which  the  Cruithneans,  or  Picts,  were  defeated,  is'^o  existing  account 
of  the  battle  is  known  to  me. 

(136)  This  battle  was  fought  between  the  Monarch  Domhnall  and  Congal  Claen,  and  the  lattei' 
was  defeated  in  it,  a.d.  634.  This  tale  was  published  with  an  English  translation  by  the  Irish 
Archaeological  Society  in  1842. 

(137)  This  battle  was  fought  in  Connacht,  about  a.m.  4532.    The  Tale  is  lost. 

(138)  A  battle  in  East  Munster,  about  a.m.  4169.    The  Tale  is  lost. 

(139)  There  is  no  account  of  this  battle  remaining. 

(140)  I  do  not  know  what  Battle  of  Tara  is  referred  to. 

(141)  Uatha,  plural  of  Uath,  a  word  not  easily  translated.  Uath  is  evidently  formed  from 
Uaimh,  a  cave,  or  cellar ;  and  signifies  some  deed  connected  with,  as  the  attack  or  plunder  of, 
a  cave.  It  is  only  in  the  last  name  of  this  list  {Uath  Uama  Cruachan)  that  a  difiSculty  arises, 
where  Uath  is  made  to  be  a  deed  referring  to  the  Uaimh,  or  Cave,  of  Cruachain ;  and  I  believe 
this  deed  to  have  been  the  Plunder  of  the  Cave  of  Cruachain  by  the  men  of  Connacht  in  the 
time  of  Ailill  and  Medhbh,  as  told  in  the  old  tale  of  Tain  Bo  Aingen. 

(142)  This,  I  believe,  is  the  Tale  of  the  Cave  of  Cruachain,  which  is  preserved  under  the  name 
of  Tain  Be  Aingen,  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain  (H.  2.  16.),  T.C.D. 

(143)  Not  known  to  me. 

(144)  That  is,  the  Rock,  or  Flagstone,  of  Bladh;  of  which  I  know  nothing.    The  Tale  is  lost. 

(145)  Cu-glas  was  the  son  oi  Bonn  Dcsa,  King  of  Leinster,  and  Master  of  the  Hoimds  to  the 
Monarch  Conairi  Mdr.  Having  one  day  followed  a  chase  from  Tara  to  this  road,  the  chase 
and  hounds  suddenly  disappeared  in  a  cave,  into  which  he  followed,  and  was  never  seen 
after.  Hence  the  cave  was  called  Uaimh  Belaigh  Conglais,  or  the  Cave  of  the  Road  of  Cu-ghi.t 
(now  Baltinglass,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow).  It  is  about  this  cave,  nevertheless,  that  so  many 
of  our  pretended  Irish  antiquarians  have  written  so  much  nonsense,  in  coimection  with  some 
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The  Cave  of  Murjh  UathaS^*^'> 
The  Cave  of  Magh  Imbol(jiS^*^> 
The  Cave  of  Benn  EdmrS^"^ 
The  Cave  of  Loch  LicrganS^*^^ 
The  Cave  of  Dearc  FemaS-^^^^ 


Lisfof 
Historic 
Tales  in  the 

The  Plunder  of  the  Cave'  of  Cruach-  Leinster 

NAVIGATIONS. 
The  Navigation  of  MaelduinS^^^^ 
The  Navigation  of  the  Sons  of  Ua 

The  Navigation  of  the  ship  of  Muir- 

cheurtach  Mac  jE'rea.*'^^-' 
The  Navigation  of  Brigh  L<fkhS^^*^ 
The  Navigation  of  BrecanM'^^* 
The  Navigation  of  LabhraidfiS^^'^') 
The  Navigation  of  FothadhS^^^> 

TRAGEDIES  (ok  DEATHS). 
The  Tragical  Death  of  CuroiS^^^^ 
The  Tragical  Death  of  CuchulmnnS^'>'^'> 
The  Tragical  Death  of  FerdiadhS^^O) 
The  Tragical  Death  of  CotiallS^^^'t 


Mac  TTlAije  tlAicV. 
11  AC  ITlAije  Imbotg. 
tlAC  "beitine  ec43.i|\. 
tlAc  LocA  "LtuxgAH. 
tiAc  "Oe^cce  i:ei^"<5<- 

UAC  tlAtllA  ClWlACATl. 

imuAtriA. 

1iTTpAm  niAeteTDUin. 
1nn\Am  htlA  Co^i\A. 

1ni]\ATti  tviinje  1■n^11l^cllel\cA1  j, 

11110  e)\cA. 
totije)'  tojAeg  Leic. 
Lonje)"  'b]\ecAiii. 
Longe]'  ■LAb]\A'OA. 

oicue. 

xM-oeT}  Coii|\tu. 
AToeT)  Concu'LAitin. 
Ai'oe'o  ■pliil^'oeA'o. 
^iTjex)  CoriAiLb. 

imaginary  pagan  worship  to  which  they  gravely  assure  the  world,  on  etymological  authority, 
the  spot  in  question  was  devoted.  The  authority  for  the  legend  of  Cu-glas  is  the  Dinn- 
seanchus,  on  the  place  Bealach  Conglais  (Book  of  Lecain).  The  full  Tale  has  not  come  down 
to  us. 

(146)  Nothing  is  known  about  either  of  these  eaves  or  plains. 

(147)  Beinn  Edaii\  now  the  Hill  of  Howtli.  This  was  the  great  cave  in  which  Diarmaid  and 
Grainni  (the  daughter  of  the  Jlonarch  Cormac)  took  refuge,  when  pursued  by  that  lady's 
afHanced  husband,  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  short  tale  in  the  MS.  Harleiau, 
S280,  British  Museum. 

(148)  Nothing  is  known  to  me  about  this  cave. 

(149)  Now  the  Cave  of  Dunmore  in  the  county  Kilkenny.  There  is  an  allusion  to  the  tram- 
pling to  death  of  some  sort  of  mohster,  in  the  mouth  of  this  cave,  by  a  Leinsterwoman,  in  a 
poem  on  the  Graves  of  Heroes  who  were  killed  by  Leinstermen,  preserved  in  the  Book  of 
Leinster  (H.  2.  18.,  fol.  27),  T.C.D. 

(150)  I  have  in  my  own  possession  a  poem  in  the  Ossianic  style,  which  gives  an  account  of  a 
foot  race  between  Cailte,  the  celebrated  companion  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill,  and  an  unknown 
knight  who  had  challenged  him.  The  race  terminated  by  the  stranger  i  unning  into  tlie  Cave 
of  Cruachain,  followed  by  Cailti,  where  he  found  a  party  of  smiths  at  work  ;  etc.  No  copy  of 
the  full  Tale  has  come  down  to  us.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  the  Tain  Be  Aingen,  already 
referred  to. 

(151)  There  are  copies  of  this  Tale  in  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhri,  and  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  Ze- 
cain  (II.  2.  16.,  T.C.D.). 

(152)  This  Tale  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Fermoy.    See  account  of  it  in  Lecture  XIII. 

(153)  He  was  grandson  of  that  Eoghan  from  whom  Tir  Eoghain  is  named,  and  from  whom 
descend  the  Clann  Neill.  See  some  account  of  him  in  the  Irish  Nennius  (publ.  by  tlie  Ir. 
AJchiEol.  Soc.) ;  and  of  his  death,  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain  (H.  2.  16.  in  T.C.D.).  There  is 
a  short  sketch  of  his  Navigation  in  the  MS.  H  3.  17.,  T.C.D.,  p.  798. 

(154)  i.e.  Brigh  Leith.    Nothing  is  known  of  this  Tale. 

(155)  This  Brecon  was  the  son  of  Parthalon,  who  came  towards  Erinn  before  his  father,  but 
was  drowned  with  his  ship  in  the  well-known  eddy  called  Coiri  Breacain,  between  the  north- 
east coast  of  Erinn  and  Cantire  in  Scotland.  The  fact  only  is  recorded  in  the  Diimsenchus 
name  Coiri  Brecain)  in  the  Book  of  Lecain.  The  Tale  is  lost.  There  is  a  sketch  of  it  pre- 
served in  Cormac's  Glossary,  however,  where  Breacan  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Main4,  son  of 
^iall  of  the  Nine  Hostages.     See  Lect.  XII.,  p.  257. 

(156)  This  was  Labhraidh  Loingsech,  whose  wanderings  from  Erinn  to  Gaul  have  been  de- 
scribed in  Lecture  XII.  The  Tale  (or  an  abstract  of  it)  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster 
(H.  2,  IS.),  and  in  the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain  (H.  2.  16.),  T.C.D, 

(157)  This  Tale  is  not  known  to  me. 

(158)  This  was  the  great  Ciiroi  Mac  Dairi,  King  of  West  Munster,  who  was  killed  by  the  cham- 
pion C'uchulainn.  (See  Lecture  XIII.)  The  story  is  told  in  Keating,  and  a  very  ancient  version 
of  the  Tale  is  preserved  in  the  MS.  Egerton,  88,  British  Museum.     ■ 

(159)  The  Deatli  of  Cuchulainn.  by  the  necromantic  arts  of  the  Cliildren  of  Cailiiin,  in  the 
Brisleach  Mhor  Mhaighe  MhuirthemhiU,  or  Great  Battle  of  Brisltch  in  Muirlheiune.  A  paper 
copy  of  this  Tale  is  preserved  in  the  Loyal  Irish  Academy.  No.  1.  1. 

(160)  Killed  in  fight  by  Cuchxdainn     This  Tale  must  be  part  of  the  Tain  Bo  Chtiailgni. 

(161)  That  is,  the  champion  Conall  Cearnach,  who  fell  at  the  hands  of  "  the  .Three  Red- 
Heads  of  Munster"  (See  Appendix  III ).    Thete  is  a  copy  in  the  MS.  H.  2.  17.  T.C.D. 
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List  of 
Historic 
Tales  in  the 
Booli  of 
LeiiiiSter. 


AToet)  Cetccoki^A. 

AiTDeo  loegAiiAe. 

^AToex)  ■jTeiAjtirA. 

Ai'oe'o  Concob<xi]\. 

-AToeD  ■J.'1ii<^f>u\in. 

AiTDex)  IllOkei-pACAiNCOkig  mic  llonAin. 

AiTiex)  UAT05  tine  Ceiii. 

AToet)  mic  Saihaiii. 

Veif  ci^e  pixbtAi. 

•pel  I'  Clje  blCA1]A. 

feif  cige  Uuicinne. 

■pel]'  dje  U|Mcitn. 

peif  cije  ti. 

peif  cige  line. 

peif  cije  5111c. 

pel]'  cije  ;5nA<iH\. 

pel]'  cige  c]\i  1111c  'Oeniond;<id».\. 

Veif  cije  Aui'cLe. 
■pel]'  cige  ineLL-ootAij. 

■pel]'  C]\u<icAii. 
pei]'  er»iiio». 
peif  -ALent). 
pel]'  ueiii)Ac\. 
pel]'  ■Oil in  'bol^. 
pel]'  "Ouin  "bucec. 

po  lib  OSS  A. 

po]\b<M]'  ]:e]\  PaLja. 
po]\bAif  ecAi]A. 


The  Tragical  Death  of  Celtckair:'^*^ 
The   Tragical  Death  of  Bla  Briu- 

The  Tragical  Death  of  Zae^'/iatV^.Cs-) 
The  Tragical  Death  of  Ferg/tusSi^'''^ 
The  Tragical  Death  of  CotichobkarS^^^^ 
The  Tragical  Death  of  FiamuinS^^*) 
The  Tragical  Death  of  Maelfathar- 

tai(jh,  son  oi  Ronan.(^^^> 
The  Tragical  Death  of  Tadhq,  the  son 

of  C/a«.f'6«'  '  [awi.C^j 

The   Tragical  Death  of  Mac  Samh- 

FEASTS. 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  Feri/ai.ces) 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  BicharS^^'^) 
The  Feast  of   the    House    of  Fiil- 

chiimS^''^)  [cA/m.('6») 

The   Feast    of   the    House   of   Tri- 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  Zi.ces) 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  iw^.des) 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  GutS^is) 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  GnarrS^^s) 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  the  Three 

Sons  of  Demo/ichaihaS^^^^ 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  Aiisck'M^'S^ 
The  Feast  of  the  House  of  Melldo- 

laighM^^') 
The  Feast  of  CruachcnnS^^^) 
The  Feast  of  ErnhainS^^^) 
The  Feast  of  AUennS^^^> 
The  Feast  of  Temair.^^^^ 
The  Feast  of  Bunbo!gS""> 
The  Feast  of  Bun  Buchet.^^^^> 

SIEGES. 

The  Siege  of  the  Men  of  Fa/</u.'^^'^' 
The  Siege  of  £'toiV.""> 


(162)  These  Tales  are  lost ;  but  Keating  has  made  use  of  them  in  his  History. 

(163)  i.e.  of  Gonchohhar  (or  Conor)  Mac  Nessa.  This  Tale  is  preserved  in  Keating,  and  in 
H.  3.  17.,  p.  794  (see  Lecture  XIIL). 

(164)  (Son  of -For/'oO.   Nothing  kno^\^l  of  this  Tale. 

(165)  King  of  Leinster,  who  died  a  d.  610.  This  young  prince  ■(vas  slain  at  the  instigation 
of  his  father.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  Tale  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (H.  2. 18),  T.C.L).  (See  back 
Lecture  XIIL). 

(166)  i.e.  Tadhg,l\\&  son  of  Cian,  son  of  Oilell  Ohiim,  King  of  Munster,  a.d.  266.  This  prince 
•was  killed  by  a  deei  on  the  brink  of  the  Boyne ;  but  ■\ve  have  no  details,  the  Tale  being  lost. 

(167)  No  account  of  this  personage  is  known  to  me. 

(168)  Nothing  known  of  these  Tales  . 

(169)  C'ruachciin,  Emhain,  and  Temair  were  the  chief  royal  residences  in  Erinn;  those  of 
the  Kings  of  Connacbt,  of  Uladh,  and  of  Erinn.  Cruac/iai7i  v;as  in  Roscommon;  Enihain 
near  Armagh  ;  and  Temair  (now  called  Tara),  in  Meath,  about  sixteen  miles  west  of  Dublin. 
Ailenn  was  near  Kildare. 

(170)  Dunbolg,  i.e.  (literally)  the  Fort  of  the  Sacks.  This  Tale,  I  believe,  is  part  of  the  tract 
on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  Boromean  Tribute.  The  Feast  took  place  a.d.  594,  when 
Aedh,  the  son  of  Ainmiri,  monarch  of  Erinn,  was  killed  at  Dunbolg,  in  or  near  ISalltinglas, 
by  Bran  Dubh,  the  celebrated  King  of  Leinster  [See  Annals  of  the  Kour  Masters,  at  this  yeai-]. 

(171)  Dun  Bucket,  i.e.  Buchet's  Fort.  Buicliet  was  a  celebrated  Farmer  of  Lein.ster,  who 
kept  an  "open  house"  of  free  entertainment  for  all  men  [See  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  at 
A.D.  593,  for  some  account  of  the  Feast].    The  full  Tale  is  lost. 

(172)  Falga  was,  I  believe,  an  old  name  for  the  Isle  of  Man;  and  the  "  siege"  against  it  wa.s 
by  the  men  of  Ulster,  with  Cuchulainn  at  their  head.  There  is  a  trifling,  obscure  sketch  of  it 
in  the  MS.  Harleian,  52S0,  British  Museum ;  but  no  full  copy  of  this  Tale  has  come  down  to  us. 

(173)  Of  Etair,  or  Edair,  now  the  Hill  of  Howth.     See  Story  of  Aitkirni,  Lecture  XII. 
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Vo|\bAi^  Aide. 
Vo]\bo.ii'  'Otiin  "bA-pc. 
■po]^bA1f  'Oiiin  "bmni. 
■j:o]\b<.\if  re]\  Vi'oS^- 
i:o]\bAii'  Lii:e. 
•poi\bAif  'LA'0]\Arin. 
•j:o|\bAi]'  •O^AoniA  'OAtn5Ait\e. 

echcRAi. 

Occ|\A  ne|\A. 
ecc^A  pAtriAin. 
ecc|\A  Coiipin. 
ecc]\A  ConctibAHiii. 

ecU|\A  CotlAlbb. 

ecc|\A  Co11c1^obA1]^. 

ecC|\A  ClMIHcllAinT)  niA11A1|\. 

ecu^xA  tllAcA  inline  Ae-oA  Kiiait>. 

©cu-pAneccAin  mic  Abfjxoinn. 
ecu-pA  AibcDTO  mic  -AtllAbjAir). 

eccyvA  piTO  A  ntDeiiAC-peA^riA. 
©cc^AA  AeDAin  mic  5Ab]\Ain. 

©cc-pA  tnAeLuniA  mic  iDAicAin. 
ecu-pA  tnoiijAin  mic  ViacIiha. 

AiuhetDA. 
xMcet)  tnujAine  ^e  pAinAin. 

Aicet)  'Oei'p'o^Mn'oe  -pe  niACAib  tli^- 

nij. 


The  Siege  of  AcaillS^''*^  lxxxix. 

The  Siege  of  Dim  BarcS^^^'> 

The  Siege  of  Dtin  BinneS^''^'^  List  of 
The  Siege  of  the  Men  oi  FldhghaJ^^')  Historic 

The  Siege  of  the  LitfeyS^;^^  ^^^  ^  '""^ 

The  Siege  o{  LadhratinS"^^    _  Leinster. 
The  Siege  of  Drom  DamhghaireS^^^^ 

ADVENTURES. 

The  Adventures  of  NeraS^^^^) 
Tlie  Adventures  of  FiainahiS'^^^') 
The  Adventures  of  Cnroi.'-  '^^' 
The  Adventures  of  CncladninnP^^^ 
The  Adventures  of  ConallS^^^^ 
The  Adventures  of  ConchobharS^^^^ 
The  Adventures  of  Criinhthann  Nia 

The  Adventures  of  Macha,  daughter 

of  Aedk  i?»of/A.<i87)  [Affronn: '^S) 
The  Adventures  of  Nechtain,  son  of 
The  Adventures  of  Ailchinn,  son  of 

AmhaJgaidhS^^^^  \_fearnaS^^^^ 

The  Adventures  of  Finn  in  Derc- 
The   Adventures  of  Aedhan,  son  of 

GabhranS^^O)  [BaetkanS^^^l 

The  Adventures  of  Maeluma,  son  of 
The  Adventures  of  Mongan,  son  of 

FiachnaS^^'-') 

ELOPEMENTS. 
The  Elopement  of  Mugain  with  Fia- 

The  Elopement  of  Deirdrd  with  the 
[Sons  of  UisnechS^^*) 


(174)  (qii.,  of  Acaill,  near  Tara?)  I  believe  there  is  nothing  Icno-mi  about  this  siege. 

(175)  That  is,  the  Fort  of  the  Ships.    Nothing  is  now  known  about  this  place  or  siege. 

(176)  Not  known. 

(177)  This  was  probably  the  Battle  of  Ardlemnachta  (or  "New-milk  Hill"),  in  the  county 
Wexford,  fought  in  the  reign  o(  Eremon,  by  Crimliihann  Sciath-bhel,  a  Firbolg  chief,  against 
a  tribe  of  Britons  who  infested  the  forests  of  that  country.  See  Dinnsenchus  (on  tlie  name 
Ard-lemhnachta),  Book  of  Lecain,  fol.  23-1.    The  full  Tale  is  lost. 

(178)  Neither  of  these  is  known  to  me. 

(179)  Literally,  the  Hill  of  the  Ox-Uellowing ;  now  called  Knock-long,  in  the  county  of  Lime- 
riek.  This  siege  was  laid  by  the  Monarch  Cormac  MacAirt  against  the  Men  of  Munster.  A 
copy  of  the  Tale  is  preserved  in  the  Hook  of  Lismore,  R.LA.  (see  Lecture  IX.). 

(180)  Tliis  Tale  is  not  known  to  me,  unless  it  be  the  Tain  Bi  Aingen  already  spoken  of. 

(181)  This  Tale  is  not  known  to  me. 

(182)  i.e.  Curoi  MacDairi.    The  Tale  is  not  known  to  me. 

(183)  This  probably  was  the  champion's  journey  into  Scotland  to  finish  his  military  educa- 
tion under  the  lady  Scathach.  If  so,  it  is  included  in  the  "  Courtship  of  Emer",  already 
described. 

(184)  i.e.  ConaU  Cearnach.  This  Tale  is  not  known  to  me,  but  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  account 
of  the  Battle  of  Rons  na  Riyh,  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (H.  2.  18),  T.C.D. 

(185)  Not  known  to  me. 

(186)  i.e.  those  of  the  monarch  Ci inihthann-Nia-Nair  in  Britain.  See  Annals  of  the  Foiar 
Masters,  at  a.d.  9.    No  copy  of  the  Tale  is  now  known. 

(187)  Probably  this  was  her  journey  into  Connacht.  See  Appendix,  on  the  Founding  of 
Emania.     The  Tale  is  lost. 

(188)  Neither  is  known  to  me. 

(189)  That  is,  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  in  the  Cave  of  Dunmore,  anciently  called  Derc  Fearna. 
This  Tale  is  now  lost. 

(190)  King  of  Scotland,  about  a.d.  570.    Tlie  Tale  is  not  known  to  me. 

(191)  Not  known  to  me. 

(192)  King  of  Ulster,  killed  a.d.  621.    The  Tale  Is  not  known  to  me. 

(193)  Not  known  to  me. 

(194)  Published  by  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Dublin  in  1808 ;  and  by  me  in  the  iVTi.ANXis  for 
July,  1860. 
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•OeAT). 

^iceT)  1lAife  injeii  V&t^S^f-*  1^® 
11eA|\uAcli  iriAc  Hi  Leic. 

Aicet)  mriA  5aiai|\  tmc  "OeitAg 
^e  5I.AI'  niAc  CimbAecli. 

Aice-o  'bLAcnAice  injen  pAiLI 
mic  ■pi'OAi5  ye  ConcuiAiim. 

Aitex>  5i\Ainne  |\e  ■Oia^mtiai'o, 

Aiue-o  111tii^ne  ye  XiVihymy. 
AiceT3  HuicceA|MiA  ye  Cuaiia 

■triAc  CAilcin. 
A^tex>  ei]\ce  inline  "Loaiimi  ye 
1^^vi^y^x>Ach  nu\c  GojAin, 

AiceTJ  "Oije  |\e  tAi'ocnen. 
■A^tex>  rtiiiA  AiiitlA  nnc  eojAin 
ye  Vouu-o  Cam  Ann. 


xM  11311  e. 

AyvjAin  IDuige  CejAlA  true  ^TebAi. 

A|\5Ain  AcA  111. 

A-pjAin  "Oune  'Oii'bgt.Ai-pe. 

Al^5A1n  'Oinn  H15. 

AtAJ^Ain  ACA  CilAC. 

AyvjAin  TJune  'Oe'LjA. 

A-pgAin  z:wy  ConAint). 

A]\5Ain  AiLij  yoy  Tleic  wac  IrnDAi. 

Ai\3Ain  "belcon  ■b|\eiirni. 
A^\5Ain  Cai^pim  Cinn-CAic  yoy 
yAey-c\j&f\r\Mh  h&yei^Y\. 


The  Elopement  of  Aife,  the  daughter 
oi  Eoghan,  with  Mesdead^^^^> 

The  Elopement  of  Nais<f,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Fergus,  with  Nertack,  son 
of  Ua  LeithS'^'^^) 

The  Elopement  of  the  Wife  of  Gaiar, 
the  son  of  Dery,  with  Glas,  the  son 
of  C/m6ae/^."9S) 

The  Elopement  of  Blatlmmt,  the 
daughter  of  Pall,  son  of  Fidluich, 
with  CuchulainnS^'^^^ 

The  p]lopement  of  (?rainn^with  Z)i«r- 

The  Elopement  of  Midm  with  Dubh- 
The  Elopement  of  Rmthchearn  with 

Cuana,  the  son  of  CailcinS^'^^) 
The  Elopement  of  ^'rc,  daughter  of 

Loam,  with  Muir^adhach ,  the  son 

of  Eoghan.i^oo)  [c??e?i.'20U 

The  Elopement  of  Dt^^e  with  Zn-ic?- 
The  Elopement  of  the  wife  of  Ailell, 

the  son  of  Eoghan,  with  Fothudh 

SLAUGHTERS. 

The  Slaughter  of  J/a.^A  Cigala,  of 

(by)  the  son  of  FebaS^ov 
The  Slaughter  of  ^<^-/*/  [Athy].(203) 
The  Slaugliter  of  DmiDubhgJdaiseP''^^ 
The  Slaughter  oi  Dinn  Eighy'">*> 
The  Slaughter  of  Ath  CllathS^'^^'' 
The  Slaughter  of  Dun  DelgaS^^^") 
The  Slaughter  of  Conaing'sToiverS^'^"'' 
The  Slaughter  of  Adech  upon  iVetV, 

the  son''of /w^fl/.^^'"^)  [we.^^os) 

The   Slaughter  of  BekJm  of  Breif- 
The  Slaughter  by  Cr^/r/jre  "Cat-head" 

of  the  Nobles  of  Eriun.'^'O) 


(195)  These  three  Tales  are  unkno-vni  to  me. 

(196)  I  presume  the  same  story  as  that  classed  as  the  "  Tragical  Death  of  Curoi  Mac  Dairi". 

(197)  A  current  version  of  this  Tale  has  been  lately  published,  by  the  "  Ossianic  Society", 
eilited  by  Mr.  Standish  H.  O'Grady. 

<198)  Not  Itnown  to  me. 

(199)  Ridthchearn  was  the  daughter  of  AedJi  Bennan,  King  of  West  Munster,  ahout  a.d.  600. 
{Cuana  was  King  of  Fermoy  in  the  county  of  Cork).  There  is  a  short  copy  of  this  Tale  pre- 
eerved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  (H.  2.  18),  T.C.D. 

(200)  Loam  was  King  of  Scotland.  The  Eoghan  mentioned  here  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Cinel  Eoghain.  There  is  a  short  sketch  of  this  Tale  in  the  MS.  H.  3.  17.  (p.  798),  T.C.D.  See 
the  edition  of  Nennius,  published  by  the  Irish  ArchiBOlogical  Society. 

(201)  This  Tale  is  not  known  to  me. 

(202)  There  is  an  abstract  of  this  Tale  preserved  In  H.  3.  17.,  T.C.D. 

(203)  These  three  Tales  are  unknown  to  me. 

(204)  See  the  Exile  oi  Lahhraidh  Loingsech  (See  Lecture  XII.). 

(20.5)  i.e.  of  the  Ford  of  the  Hurdles,  i.e.  Dublin.    The  Tale  is  not  known  to  me. 

(206)  i.e.  Dundalk.    The  Tale  is  not  known  to  me. 

(207)  (M  Torry  Island,  off  Donegal.  It  was  a  victory  of  the  Nemedians  over  the  Fomorian.i, 
and  is  told  in  the  Book  of  Invasions. 

(208)  A  chief  of  the  Tuatha  DA  Danann,  who  was  surprised  and  slain  by  the  Fomorians.  The 
Tale  is  lost. 

(209)  Belchu  and  his  sons  were  surprised  and  slain  by  Conall  Cearnach.  The  Tale  is  pre- 
served In  MS.  H.  2. 17.,  T.C.D. 

(210)  This  was  the  celebrated  Revolution  of  the  Aithear.h  Tuatha,  or  "  Attacots".  There  is  a 
copy  of  the  Tale  in  tlie  M.S.  H.  3. 17.,  T.C.D.  (Sue  also  Lecture  XIL). 
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A)\5Aiii  ecViAc  ^oy.  A  m  AC  Alb. 

Ai\5Am  CAiite  CotiAitL. 
A|\5Aiii  "OoniiAn  CjA. 

AyvjAin  III1C  'Oaco. 

A|\5Am  ni1C  lllAJAC. 

A^vjAin  Si-oe  tlencA. 

A|\5A111   SjAACA  CLUA'DA, 

x\^\5Aiii  SLeibe  SoiLjec. 

^jAJAin  KACA  IllgbAIIXT). 
A-pjAin  1vACA  Uuifguibb. 
^■pjAin  11  AC  A  CiiAii;e. 

^Xpj^Altl   11AUA  ClIAI-pbe. 

A]\5Aiti  11aua  Cob  acca. 
AjAjAin  11ACA  Cimcibb. 
xXjAgAiM  tlACA  Cumge. 
A|\5Ain  Uaca  CuitbeiTO. 

■AHJAHI   Cj\0CA11. 

AngAni  CACjAAc  tJoiixce. 
^jAjAin  llACA  TdIai. 
ApjAin  llACA.  ^aiIa. 

AjAgAin   llAUA  11111110. 
XX^AgAin  tlACA  llAip 

^fjAin  1IACA  13011110  Ce. 
AjAjAin  Uaca  5]aaiiai]\'o. 
A-pjAiii  Uaca  "btnivig. 
iDiAA^'LAng  Scoine. 
AigiTDecc  ^lAcuip. 

(AwAib  fj^nn-fcebA  "oiiA.  AIIMIII- 
cbe^  iiA  fcelA  i"o  -p^  .1.  UomAt)iiiA, 

OCU-p    Pi',    OCUf    Se|\CA,    OCU]'    SbviA- 
glt),  OCUf  CocVioinbA'OA  .1. 

ComAi'oin  bocA  G-cac. 


Tales  in  the 
Book  of 
Leinster 


The   Slaughter  by    Echadh    of   his    lxxxix 

sons/-' 11)  [»a//.(2ia) 

The  Slaughter  of  the  Wood  of  Co-  List  of 
The   Slaughter  of   [St.]   Donnan  of  liistoric 

£■^.(213) 

Thp  Slaughter  of  jl/ac  DatlwP^*^ 
The   Slaugliter  of  the  Sons  of  Ma- 

The  Slaughter  of  Sidh  NentaS^^'^'^ 
The  Slaughter  of  Srath  CluadaP^^) 
The  Slaughter  of  »S7»o6A  SodcjechS-^^) 
The  Slaughter  of  Edith  RighbardS^^^) 
Th«  Slaughter  of  Edith  EosguilU^^") 
The  Slaughter  of  Edith  Tnaigh^J^^^') 
The  Slaughter  of  Edith  TuaisIeS^^^') 
The  Slaughter  of  Edith  TobachtaS'^M 
The  Slaughter  of  Edith  Timchill.^'^^^) 
The  Slaughter  of  Edith  Cuing^S^^U 
The  Slaughter  of  Edith  CuiU'ennS^^^') 
The  Slaughter  of  Edith  CrochainS^^^^ 
The  Slaughter  of  Cathair  BoircheP^'^^ 
The  Slaughter  of  Edith  BlaiS^-^^) 
The  Slaughter  of  Edith   GailaM^s) 
The  Slaughter  of  Edith  Uilh^S^^z-) 
The    Slaughter    of    tlie    Edith    of 
NaasS^m  [Ce'.C^s*) 

The  Slaughter  of  the  Edith  of  Biim 
The  Slaughter  of  i?ai/A  Granard.C^^^) 
The  Slaughter  of  Edith  BuirighS^^G-) 
The  Treachery  of  SconeS^^'^^ 
The  Visitation  of  [King]  Arthur.^^^^) 

(It  is  as  Prime  Stories  these  below 
are  estimated;  namely,  Irruptions, 
and  Visions,  and  Loves,  and  Expe- 
<litions,  and  Marches,  namely : 

The  Irruption  of  Loch  EchachS^^^) 


(211)  i.e.  Eochdidh  Fe-idhJech.  This  was  the  Battle  of  Ath  Cumair.  A  copy  Is  preserved  in 
the  MS.  No.  1.  1. ;  (H.  and  S.)  R.I.A. 

(212)  Not  known  to  me. 

(21.3)  Eg  was  an  island  in  the  Hebrides,  in  which  St.  Donnan  was  martyred  (see  Filire 
Aengtcsa.  at  April  17).    The  Tale  is  lost. 

(214)  See  note  on  Dubhthach's  land  {ante,  App.  III.). 

(215)  These  were  Connachtmen  of  the  time  of  Ailell  and  ^fedhhh.    The  Tale  is  lost. 

(216)  This  was  a  fairy  mansion  in  Connacht,  of  which  Sigmall  was  the  lord.  This  man  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  the  Monarch  Eochaidh  Aireann,  a.m.  50S4;  and  I  believe  the 
slaughter  of  his  people  by  the  men  of  Erinn  was  the  consequence  (see  the  Cathreim  of  King 
Dathi). 

(217)  Now  Strath  Clyde  in  Scotland.    Nothing  is  known  to  me  of  this  particular  Tale. 

(218)  i.e.  Sally-Hill;  a  place  not  known  to  me.    The  Tale  is  lost. 

(219)  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  Milesian  Courts;  but  I  know  nothing  of  its  "Slaughter". 
The  Tale  is  lost. 

(220)  There  is  no  record  of  this  "  Slaughter"  that  I  know  of. 

(221)  These  seven  Tales  are  all  of  them  unknown  to  me. 

(222)  In  the  county  Down.  This  Tale  must  be  a  part  of  the  "Triumphs  ofCongal  Clairin- 
gnech"  (this  hero  was  monarch  of  Erinn,  a.m.  5017).  Of  the  last  mentioned  piece  there  is  a 
copy  in  the  MS.  classed  H.  and  S.  No.  205,  in  R.I.A. 

(223)  These  four  Tales  are  now  imknown. 

(224)  i.e.  the  Peak  of  Ci.    The  Tale  is  now  unknown. 

(225)  Not  known. 

(226)  Burach  was  an  ancient  chieftaucy  in  Ulster.    This  Tale  however  is  not  known  to  me. 

(227)  This,  I  think,  was  a  Pictish  Tale,  but  it  is  not  known  to  me. 

(228)  Not  known. 

(229)  i.e.  Loch  Neagh.  See  the  Dinnsenchui  on  the  word  Lock  n-Echach  (Book  of  Lecain, 
fol.  252). 
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LXXXIX. 

List  of 
Historic 
Tales  in  the 
Book  of 
Leinster. 


UoiriAi'oni  tocA  ei)\ne. 

Pr  tiiiiA  "HeiniiT), 

"Pif  Coiic1iob>M|A  [.1.  CocniA]\c  V©''^- 

be?] 
Y^]-  CiniiT)  .i.bAiie  111  ScAit. 

t:ir  -Pi't^iv^- 


Se]\c     CAbtije 
CI1A11AIT0. 


"bejxiAe   'DO     Vo^At) 


SeiAC  'OvibiLdcA  "oo  monjAn. 
Se]\c  JoiMTibAice  tjo  niALb. 

SbUAJIT). 
SVuA^itj  AujAitie  inoi^  CO  liGcAib. 


SbtiAjiT)  "OacIii  CO  SbiAb  nebpA. 
SbiiAgix)  11eibb  niic  ecAc  co  m\.\'\]\ 

1cc. 
SbtiAji-o  P1AC11A  inic  Idaicaih  co  "Oiin 

IIJllAUXe  1    SAXAIlAlb,   OCU]"    IDlMtH- 

yUiAji'o  liejAenn  obceiiA. 
rOCllOmiATDA. 

tTOCOnibAT)       pA|Au1loboi11      "OO       CUDl 

UocombA-o  11eiiiit>  co  be^unn. 
CocombAt)  irlieiAm'bobg. 
CocoinbA'O  CuAce  'Oe  ■Oaiiaito. 

CoconibAT)  mibe  inic  "bibe  co  h&y- 

pA111. 

CocoinbA'O  111b  AC  mi biT)  Abe-ppAin  i 

tieiMiin. 
rocombA'o    C]\tiiuiiec   a   C|Aacia  co 

be^\inn,  octif  a  cocombAxt  o  be- 

lMiin  CO  bAbbAin. 


The  Irruption  of  Loch  Eirn^S^^"^ 

The  Vision  of  the  Wife  of  NeimidhS^^^) 
The  Vision  of  ConcJiobha}<°^'2^    [qu: 
the  Tochmarc  Feirb^?]    [5cai7.(233) 


The  Vision   of   Conn,   i.e.. 
The  Vision  of  Fursa.^^^'^') 


Bail^  an 


The  Love  of  Cailkch  Berr€  for  Fo- 

tliadh  ChonannS-'-''^'^  Qf/nn/'Se) 

The     Love    of  Dubhlacha  for  Mon- 

The  Love  of  Gormlaith  for  NiallS^^n 

EXPEDITIONS. 

The  Expedition  of  Uqain^  Mor  to 
Italy.<--J3»)  [pine  Mountains.(239i 

The  Expedition  of  Dathi  to  the  Al- 

The  Expedition  of  Ninll,  son  of  Foch- 
aidh,  to  tlie  Ictian  Sea.<2") 

The  Expedition  of  FlacJina,  the  son 
of  Baedcin,  to  Dun  Guaire  in  Bri- 
tain, and  the  prime  Expeditions  of 
Erinn  besides.*-^'^ 

PROGRESSES. 

The     Progress     of     PartTioJwi      to 

Erinn.(2i2) 
The  Progress  oiNehnidh  to  Erinnf243) 
Tlie  Progress  of  the  Firbo/r/sS--^*^ 
The  Progress  of  the    Ttiatha  De  Da- 

nann  (24W  [of  BUe,  to  Spain.(2i6) 
The  Progress  of  MUe,  [Milesius,]  son 
The  Progress  of  tlie  Sons  of  MUe  [or 

JMilcsiusJ  from  Spain  to  Erinn.(247) 
Tlie    Progress    of    the    Crukhneanx 

[Picts]  from  Thrace  to  Erinn;  and 

their  jirogress  from  Erinn  to  Al- 

bain.fsw) 


(230)  In  the  DinnsencJms,  (Book  of  Ballymote,  fol.  209). 

(231)  Not  Ivnown  to  me. 

(232)  i.e.  Conchobhai;  or  Conor,  MacNeasa,  King  of  Ulster;  (qu.  in  the  Conrlship  of  Ferh, 
(laughter  ot  (lei'g,  in  the  Booli  of  Leinster,  fol.  189?). 

(233)  The  Vision  of  Conn  of  tlie  Humlred  Battles.    See  Lecture  XVIII. 

(234)  This  Tale  is  not  known  to  me. 

(235)  A  Tale  of  the  third  century;  not  now  known.    See  hack  in  this  List  of  Tales;  — 
the  last  pf  the  Aitheda,  or  Elopements,  ante,  p.  590. 

(236)  Mongan  was  King  of  Ulster,  and  slain  a.d.  622.     There  is  a  copy  of  this  Talc  in  the 
Book  of  Fennoy,  in  Dr.  Todd's  possession. 

(237;  This  is  the  Tale  of  Queen  Gormlaith  referred  to  in  Lecture  VI. 

(238)  Ahout  A.M.  4590. 

(239)  A.D.  428.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  Tale  in  my  possession. 

(240)  A.D.  405.    Some  account  of  this  Expedition  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Ballj'mote. 

(241)  About  A.D.  580,  Baedan  was  King  of  Ulster.     Of  this  ExpeditiOTi  there  is  some  account 
in  the  Book  of  Lecain. 

(242j  Tliis  is  given  in  the  Leabhar  Gahhala. 

(243)  Given  in  the  Leabhar  Gahhala. 

(244)  Tlie  coming  of  the  Firbolgs  into  Erinn;  given  in  Leabhar  Gahhala,  and  also  in  the 
Tract  on  the  Battle  of  Magh  Tuiredh. 

(245)  i.e.  into  Eiinn;  also  given  in  the  Leabhar  Gahhala. 

(24(j)  Given  in  the  Leabhar  Gahhala.    AJiU,  or  Mileadh,  Latinised  "Milesius". 

(247)  Given  in  the  Leabhar  Gabhala. 

(248)  Given  also  in  the  Leabhar  Gabhala.  And  as  to  the  Picts,  see  the  Irish  version  of  Nen- 
nius,  puhlislied  by  the  Irish  Arclucological  Society,  1S4S. 
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CocomUxt)  tongfi  V&PS^T*^  ^  lilll-  The  Progress  of  the  Exile  of  Ferjus    lxxxix. 

cAib.  out  of  Ulster.(2«>                 _ 

UoconiUxT)     ITliircnAiire    -oe    tllAit  The  Progress  of  the  iJ/MSC?7(;ri«ns  into  Listed 

h^.e^o^r..  Majk  BreagahuV^^o^  .  .        [<a^('^M)  Histonc  ^^^^ 

CocohiLa'o  ha  nt)e-p  o  Cnein^Aij.  The  Progress  ot  the  Ueisi  from  lem-  ggok  of 

CocoiiitAT)   CLomne    ech^c    lllinj-  The  Progress  of  the  Sons  of -Eoc/io/t/A  Leinster. 

■tne'oom  a  t11i-oe.  Muighinltedhdin  out  of  Meath.(252) 

Cocoiii'La'o  Caix)5  inic  Ceiii  o  Cai-  The  Progress  of  Taclhg,  son  of  Cian 

put.  [sou  of  OiUU  Ohtiiii],  from  Cashel 

[into  Meath.](253) 

CocotiiiA'o  ■OaiI  II1ACA1  1  nAtbAin.  The  Progress  of  the  Dail  Riada  into 

Ocuf  in  til  ^o  ho|\c  ocu]'  -f^o  bic  Scotland.*^-**^  And  all  that  were  kil- 

ocuf  AcbAc.    ni  pti  nAt)coin5ne  led,  and  wounded,  and  died.    He  is 

comACAptiAr)  fcebA  uibe.  no  poet  who  does  not  synchronize 

and  harmonize  all  the  stories. 

APPENDIX  No.  XC.     [Lect.  XIII.,  Page  276.] 
Of  the  place  of  the  Death-wound  of  Corico'bAn  IUac  tIen'A.    ceatii  of 

,T,i  r  ■■        •  11  1^777  Conchohhar 

The  clearest  autnority,  as  to  the  place  where  Conc/ioonar,  or  Mac  ^'essa. 
Conor  Mac  Nessa,  received  the  blow  which  was  the  eventual  cause 
of  his  death,  is  that  of  Father  Michael  O'Clery,  the  chief  of  the 
"  Four  Masters".  The  follo-\\dng  marginal  note,  in  his  handwriting, 
occurs  in  the  Index  to  the  IMartyrology  of  Donegall,  the  MS.  of 
which  is  among  those  preserved  in  the  Bui'gundian  Library  at 
Brussels : — 

t)Aite  'At  111  tljtcAip  1  cCinet  Pac'Hai'o,  aca  UempAtl 
'Oatoi  .1.  bAit  A]\  btiAiteAt)  inncmn  inei]'5ex)]AA  ai\  ChoiicobA]t 
lii^  •ntltA'o. 

[translation.] 

"  The  To-\vn  of  the  Ford  of  the  Cast,  in  Cinel  Ftachaidh,  where  is 
Temple  Ddidht,  i.e.  where  the  brain  of  Mesgedhra  Avas  struck  upon 
Conchobhar  [or  Conor  IMac  Nessa],  the  King  of  Ulster". 

[For  an  account  of  the  occurrence  referred  to,  see  post,  Appendix 
No.  CLVI.  The  spot  referred  to  is  now  Ardnurcher,  barony  of 
Moycashel,  coimty  of  Westmeath,  sheet  31,  Ordnance  Map.] 

APPENDIX  No.  XCI.     [Lect.  XIII.,  Page  293.] 

Original  of  stanza  in  a  Poem  of  S.  IDocotnio^  about  the  Ua  stanza  a* 
Co]ApA  {^from  the  Booh  of  Fermoy ,  fol.  105).  corra. 

Ua  co^ipA  "00  CbonriAccAib 
^An  nine  ]:piA  coiin-f30|ACAib, 
0]'5^\iAn  inA]\A  mon5Ai]\-q\ein 
A\\  po-p  AtiAoi]"  lon^AncAig. 

(249)  That  is,  of  Ferghus  Mac  Roigh,  out  of  Ulster  into  Connacht.    Tliis  Tale  is  lost. 

(250)  In  Tipperary. 

0251)  There  is  an  account  of  this  in  Leahhar  na  h-Uidhr&;  and  another  in  the  Book  of 
Leinster,  fol.  208.  h. 

(252)  Related  in  a  poem  by  Flann  of  Monasterboice.    Copy  in  my  possession. 

(253)  Related  in  the  Battle  of  Crinna,  in  the  Book  of  Lismore,  R.I.A. 

(254)  Not  known  to  me. 

38 
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Poems  by 
Finn  Mac 
Cumhaill. 


^^^-  ^<^"-      APPENDIX  No.  XCII.     [Lect.  XIV.,  Pages  302,  303.] 

Originals  of  the  first  lines  of  six  Poems  attributed  to  "Pinn  IIIac 
Ctin'iAiti. 

"Lije  guilt  1  IIIA15  HAijne". — \B.  of  Leinster;  {H.  2.  18, 

T.C.D.)',fol.  159.  6.  a.] 

"In  tiA  no  cheilpn  "oo  5]\e-p". — [Ib.,fol.  153.  b.  aJ] 

"  InniAin  cAinig  6  c1ii]\  cenn". — \_lh.,foL  153.  b.  6.] 

"  Ko-p  iTi-b^\oc  in*oni  i^^  conAi^A  ctiAn". — [lb.,fol.  211.  a.  5.] 

"ITlop  in  gniin  *oo  lugneAt)  -|uinx)". — [Ib.,fol.  211.  b.  5.] 

"'Po]\nocc  *oo  t)inn  a  'Oli]\iiiin  *OeAn". — [jB.  of  Lecain,  fol. 

231.  b.  a.] 


Fenian 
Poems. 


APPENDIX  No.  XCIII.     [Lect.  XIV.,  Pages  306,  307]. 

Original  of  first  line  of  a  Poem  attributed  to  "Pei^gtif  pnnlDeoit, 
the  son  of  'Pinn  1T1ac  CtniiAit'L  {from  'Oinn|'eAncu)%  in  the 
'•'■Book  of  Balli/mote",  fol.  202  a.  a.) ;  and  of  first  line  of  a 
Poem  attributed  to  CAitce  HIac  llonAin  (from  the  'Omn- 
■]"eAncu-p,  in  the  ''''Booh  of  Ballymote'\  fol.  200. 
the  ^''Book  of  Lecain!\  fol.  236.  a.  b.). 

"  Uip^AA  SeAn5A]\mnA  ]:o  a  -pnA)'". — 
"  Cti-onA  cein'opn'o,  buAn  in  bet)". — 


a. 


and 


APPENDIX  No.  XCIV.     [Lect.  XIV.,  Page  308-11.] 

Caei  ua  Original  of  passage  from  the  /dgAbtAiii  nA  SeAn6]\AC  concerning 
Md  the  Lady  CAei  11 A  TleAninAinn  and  the  lady  Cjie-oi  {from  the  Book  of 
credhi.  Lismore.fol.  206.  b.  a.). 

Uniui)'  AC  Am  "oiA  liAine 

ge-oec  If  Ain  p^  AToe 

Co  cecb  Cf e-oi  ni  piim  iniAit, 

He  bucc  in  c-j'teibe  Anoi^-cuAix). 
AcA  A  cinne'6  "OAni  "onb  Ann 

511  C]\et)i  A  CicliAib  ^nAnn, 

Co  f  AbA]A  Ann  -po  'oeAci\Aib 

Ceu|\A  bA  octi]^  beic  feAchciiium. 
-Aibmn  in  cecli  in  aca 

^x>^\\  p^A  I-)'  niACA  if  innA, 

1-01]^  ■6]\tii'6  ociif  Aef  ceoib, 

l-oi]i  •OAibunii  If  '6oi]\fe6if 
1t>if  jibbA  fcuif  nAC  fceinn, 

Ocuf  f  onnAif  e  f  e  f  oinn  ; 

Aca  a  comAf  fin  tube, 

.^5  Cfe-oi  pnt),  fobc-bui"6i. 
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"bu-o  Aibinii  •OAtii'tw  riA  "oun, 
^^o\■\\  cotcAig  ocu]'  ctuiti, 
tTlA'OAi'L  "DO  C^iet)!  \\o  ctoi', 
\)\iX)  Aibinn  "OAm  nni  chtJ|\o]\ 

SicliAi  A1C1  A  pt  -pu 5  -pub, 

A-p  t)o  ^niet)  AbtAi  [b]\Ai  ?]  ■oub, 
*OAbcA  giAine,  5ai|\  "oeAixA, 
CtipAm  Aice  i-p  CAeiiii-eAi'cuA. 

A  "OAt  AinA]A  "OAC  An  Aeib, 
Coibcij  eci]]\]\A  ociip  Aem, 

Sl"OA  eCtllA^AA  If  b|AAC  ^OjAITl, 

'Oejij  on  eciif^A  if  jbAn  copn. 

A  5|\iAnAii,  A  ctoc  cui|\e, 
'D'ajacac  ocuf  v6^\  buToe, 
Uingi  *6|\uimnec  5 ah  "oocmA, 
"O'eicib  "ooniiA  if  "oefj  cofC^AA. 

'OliA  ti]ifAin  iiAim-oi  A*oci, 

-d  COliltA,  111  "OOC^IAIt)  bi, 

>Aif cec  eclicoA  ciah  \\o  ciof , 
In  c]iAnt)  bin  nA  fofoof of. 
CacIiaiji  Cb]\ei*6i  "ooc  lAnii  cti, 

IDa  ftlAf CA  fA  fllAfCA  111, 
CAf  Alf  t11|A]\e  T)  Of  6-AtpA, 

"Pa  cofuib  A  CAeim  tepcA. 

"LeAbAit)  tncAif  'nA  tine 
puib  Of  cinn  nA  CACAifi, 
'Oo  f oiiAt)  AC  Unibe  cAif , 
"O'of  buroe  if  "00  tic  bo^iiiAif . 

"LeAbAi-o  eite  •cot)  lAiiii  -oeif , 
T)  Of  If  *o'Af  CAr  gAn  eifbeif , 
Co  pubuitt  CO  [pebtAib]  mbiijA 
Co  CAeiii-ftACAib  cfe-oinriA. 

An  rejtAcb  aca  nA  n j, 
-Af  "ooib  Af  Aibne  fo  chin 
1n"0Ac  gtAf A,  ftiniA  A  inbf tnr, 

-de  CAf  A  finilA  A  f Of -f  11  lie. 

"Oo  coToebcAif  fi]i  goncA, 
ConA  uAef CAib  c|\oiii-fotA, 
He  henuib  fiTDi  ac  fiAnAn 
Of  bofotnb  A  jtAn  gbfiAnAn. 

■mA-o  Ain  bui'oecfA  "oon  rimAi, 
"Oo  Chf  e-oi  "OA  ngAif  enn  cai 
tllef  Alt)  nibuf  tiA  A  tAit)i, 
tTlAX)  -OA  ntDitA  A  coinmAine. 


AP.  XCIV. 

Cnel  Ua 
Neamnainn, 
and  the  Lady 
Credhi. 
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AP.  xciv.  ItlAt)  All  ie  tunpn  CliAijib^Aey 

Cael  XJa  tlTOAm   CU1|lf  e  A^  c6l|A  CAlt\T)e, 

Neamnainn,  Cu  IIAbnA  -pein  -nilTl  Abur, 

and  the  Lady  ^  .'  ,     '^.  '  .  ' 

Credhi.  If  mO  tn01]\Cin  "OOt)  CUfUf. 

Cet)  cf AigiT)  1  cij  Cli]\ei'Di 

O'n  cui|\n  ■^\^  ^aoic  a  ceite. 

If  pcic  cf  A151X)  conniif 

A  leicec  a  t>eg--6o]ni'if . 
A  hu-oriAcc  If  A  UW51 

'O'eiuili)  en  n^of  m  if  ■mbvii'61 

A  1ll1ffCA]A  cllAlf  AC  CobAf , 
130  gtAin  If  "OO   CAfflll   OCAb, 

CecbfA  buAicne  11m  jac  IcAbAi-o, 

TD'of  If  "d'ahcac  c6f-necAif , 

5em  jbAine  emif  ^ac  UAicne, 

t"lix)AC  cenn  Anft:)At]Ace. 
TDAbAc  Aim  "oo  c]uiAr)  ftACA, 

A  fibeAiin  fuj  fUAf c  b]iAc1iA, 

Abubb  Of  cinn  iia  tJAibce 

Co  miTiAC  A  cfotnchAi]\ce. 
1n  iiAif  bincAf  cofii  Cbfei-oi, 

'Oo  rhig  HA  tDAbcA  t)ene, 

Utiicit)  ifin  cof n  co  cefu 

Ha  cecf  a  bubbA  a  nAe'infeAcc. 
Ar\  ceACfAf  ti*o  "oo  bAifiiieA-o 

e-i]ijic  Af  in  fficb'OAibeAm, 

UAb]iAC  "oon  ceAUf  Af  Anunn 

'Oeoc  5AC  fif  ocuf  ubAbb. 
1n  CI  5A  CA1C  fin  tnbi, 

1"01f  UfAlg  OCUf  Clilbl, 

Hue  Cfei'oi  A  cubebAib  cfi  inbeAnn, 
e-6  tifCAif  "OO  itinAib  CifeAnn. 
"Laix)  funn  ciiiee,  ni  cfog  oAf 
tli  5fef  btiigci  CO  buAcbf Af, 
Co  Cf emi  cf UCA1  j  Abuf, 
\)wb  bucbAif  be  mo  ctifuf. 

UnfUf. 

Ociif  If  Af  fo  "00  cuAniAifne  "oo  ctif  CAcbA  pnn-cf AjbA, 
ociif  AcconncAiiiAf  ocbAc  "oo  mmnncif  pmn  'OAf  nmnfAiji'o 
.1.  CAeb  cfO'OA,  ce-o-^umech  Ha  lleAinnAinn.  CAn  Af  a  CAnA- 
cuif  A  CbACib,  A]i  pinn.  Ay  in  Ofu^  b)f  AenAC  acuai-o,  Ay  CAeb. 
Cfec  "OO  lAfAif  Ann,  a]\  pnn.  T)ACAbbAiiTi  1T1uifinx)e,  in- 
rme  *Oeif5,  mo  liunme  fern.  Cit)  A  A^obAf  fin,  Af  pnn 
A\\  bicin  beAnnAin  cfToe,  ocuf  Afo-nuACAif ,  ocuf  cof a-o  Aif- 
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linje  .1.  Ci\et)e,  injen  ChAi|Abni  ChneAfbAin,  1115011  ^5  Ciaja-  ap.  xciv. 
]iAi5e  tuAciiA.     I11  b^reA-oiiAif  a  CIiaciI,  a]i  pnn,  conit)  hipii  caei  ua 
bAiTi-iiieAUc6it\  bAn  61^161111,  o^i  if  ce|ic  fee  mAicb  a  tiefinn  ^ZZlt^y 
nA]\  bfec  cum  a  "otinAi-o  ocuf  a  -oeg-AfUif .      Ocuf  111   p-oif  Credid. 
cti  5A  coniA  lAfUf  Af  CAC,  A\\  CAet.     'Oo  fe-OAf,  Af  pinn   .1. 
5ibe  A5  Ambeic  -oo  -oaii,  no  -o'pbi-oecc  'ouaii  -oo  -oeiiAiii  -oi, 

OClIf    CtlAjltlfcbAlb  A  CUAC,    OCUf  A   COfTI,    OCUf  A  CUpAX),  OCUf 

A  biAn,  ocvif  AbAiiro-beAft)A]i,  ociif  a  fi^-cech  fo  mof.  Aca 
iifUiin  Acunif A,  Af  iiA  cAbAif c  -OAiii  o  mhui]\inii  injeii  'Oeif 5, 
0111  bunne  fein,  [a|v  CAet]. 

[literal  translation.] 

And  it  was  from  this  we  went  to  figlit  the  battle  of  Finntrdigh;  and 
we  saw  a  warrior  (one)  of  Finn's  people  coming  towards  us,  namely, 
Gael,  the  valiant  O Neamhnainn.  "Where  hast  thou  come  from, 
Caeir  said  Finn.  "From  the  teeming  Brugh,  from  the  North", 
said  Cael.  "What  didst  thou  seek  there?"  said  Finn.  "To  con- 
verse with  Muirinn,  the  daughter  of  Derg,  my  own  nurse",  said 
Cael.  "  What  was  the  cause  of  that  ?"  said  Finn.  "  On  account  of 
an  enchanting  favourite,  noble  wife,  and  the  fruits  of  a  vision,  namely, 
Cre'dhi,  the  daughter  of  Cairbre,  the  Wliite-skinned,  the  daughter 
of  the  kings  of  Ciarraighe  Lnachra".  "Dost  thou,  O  Cael",  said 
Finn,  "  know  that  she  is  the  chief  deluding  woman  among  the  women 
of  Erinn  ?  for  scarce  a  valuable  jewel  in  Erinn  that  she  has  not 
inveigled  to  her  court  {Dun)  and  beautiful  residence".  "  And  dost 
thou  know  what  conditions  she  puts  to  each  person?"  said  Cael. 
"I  do",  said  Finn;  "namely,  whoever  should  have  the  gift,  or 
poetic  genius  to  compose  a  poem  for  her,  and  describe  her  bowls  and 
her  (drinking)  horns,  and  her  cups,  and  her  pans,  and  her  (other) 
noble  vessels,  and  her  very  great  kingly  hoiise".  "  I  have  it  ready, 
having  brought  it  with  me  from  Muirinn,  the  daughter  of  Derg,  my 
own  nurse",  [said  Cael.'\ 

APPENDIX  No.  XCV.     [Lect.  XIV.,  Page  315.] 

Of  the  ancient  monuments  called  Cfoinbec.  ot  Cromlechs. 

The  subject  of  the  remarkable  monuments  popularly  but  im- 
properly called  "  Cromlechs"  (including  those  to  Avhich  modern  story- 
tellers have  fancifully  applied  the  name  of  Leabacha  Dhiarmada  agus  * 
Ghrainne,  or  Beds  of  Diarmaid  and  Grainne),  is  too  extensive  and 
too  important  to  admit  of  a  complete  and  satisfactory  notice  in  a 
short  note.  It  will,  besides,  come  to  be  discussed  in  full  in  its  proper 
place  in  the  Course  of  Lectures  I  am  now  engaged  in, — On  the  Life, 
Customs,  Manners,  etc.,  of  the  ancient  Gaedliil.  I  shall  therefore 
content  myself  here  with  the  mere  statement  of  my  opinion  regard- 
ing all  these  monuments, — that  they  never  were  intended  and  never 
were  used  as  Altars,  or  places  of  Sacrifice,  of  any  kind ;  that  they 
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App.  xcv.  -were  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  "  Druidical"  ;  and  that  they  were, 
^.  hi  every  hastance,  shnple  Sepulchres  or  Tombs,  each  marking  the 

'  grave  of  one  or  of  several  personages. 


Authority 
»•<  to  the 
Domhnach 
Airgid. 


APPENDIX  No.  XCVI.     [Lect.  XV.,  Page  325.] 

Original  of  passage  in  the  "  Tripartite  Life"  of  St.  Patrick 
{my  copg,  p.  102  ;  Egsrton  MS.,  93,  British  Museum,  p.  "IQ), 
describing  the  iDresentation  hy  him  to  S.  IIIac  CApcAimi  of 
the  relic  called  the  'OoiiinAc  ^i]\5ix). 

Hi  cA]AAi'Lt  Pac|u\ic  in  111ac1u\i  'oin  c1iti-|ipn,  acc  i-pe-o  "oo 
choix)  In  c|Aich  "Ua  C]AenicAiiTO.  ■po]\ocAi5e^"CA]A  ceLlA,  ocu|' 
con^bAl-A  AiTo.  pecc  Aim  occ  cuToecc  "oo  Pac]\aic  -oo 
ditocui^  AiiciiAic,  "OA  i:uA|\CAib  A  c-jAen-yep  X)A\\  'oo^aai'o  aii-o 

.1.    CppCOp    triAC   CA1]\chl1TO.       Ipl^eX)    A-OIMlbA^AC    1A-|\  CUIAcbAlb 

Paciwmc:  "Uc,  uc1i.  1T1u  'Oeb^AOc,  ob  pAq\Aic,  ni  bu  ^HAcb 
in  -poctibpri  'oo  \\ax)  "otncpti.  Am  i'enoi|\,  ocup  Am  bobuiA, 
ob  Gpixop  IIIac  CvM^rchmx).  "PAjAAcbAipm  niti  comAbcu  hi 
cebbAib,  ocuf  meipi  phop  pop  coriAip.  "PocuijebpA,  'OAriA, 
ob  pAcpAic,  hi  cibb  riApA  po  ocvip,  Ap  riApA  x)iinicnici,  nipA 
po  ciAii  -oAriA,  copoApcAp  iiTimAchiji'o  ecpont).  Ocu]'  pop- 
ACAib  Pac]\aic  lApum,  Gppcop  niAc  CAipchinx)  hi  Cbochup, 
octip  111  tDomriAch  ai]\5ic  beip,  "oo  pAbAt)  -oo  pAcpAic  'oo 
tlim,  "oiA  iiiboi  pop  inui]A  oc  ctiitDecc  "oo  cum  iiCpenn. 

APPENDIX  No.  XCVII.      [Lect.  XV.,  Pages  329,  330.] 

Original  of  first  stanza  of  the  Prayer  of  Saint  Cobum  Cibbe 
(IcAbAp  bui-oe  tecAin,  MS.  PL  2.  16.  T.C.D.,  col.  320). 

ITVoenupAn  -OAm  ip  in  pbuvb, 
A  pig  5HiAn  pop  popAt)  pet), 
tlocA  n-eAjbcM^i  'OA1T1  ni, 
tiA  "OA  m-bemt)  cpi  picic  ce"o. 

Authority,     Original  and  Ti'anslation  of  passage  concerning  the  Cacac,  in 
Cathach.  0' DonnclVs  Life  of  S.   Cobum   Cibbe   {MS.  classed  52.2., 

R.LA.,page  190). 

Ar\  CACACiiTio]ipo,  Ainm  An  beAbAip  cpe|^  a  rrti^A'o  An  CAch, 
ocup  A]'e  Ap  Ap-o-mionn  Ag  Cobvim  Cibbe,  i  cUi]\  ChonAibb; 
octip  ACA  pe  A]\  nA  cum-oAC  •o'aiii^io'o,  ocup  ni  "obeAJAp  a 
popgbA-o,  A^Ap  -OA  rcugcAp  cpi  huAipe  "oeipiob  i  ccnnciobb 
pbuAij  Chineb  ChonAibb  Ag  "onb  "oo  cum  caca  ■ooib,  Ap 
•ouAb  50  cciucpAi'oip  pA  buAiX) ;  ocuf  An  ucc  CoiiiApbA,  no 
cbei]\i5  ^An  peACAX)  niApbcA  Aip  (iiiAp  a]'  ireApii  a]'  peToip 
beip),  Ap  coip  An  Cacac  -oo  beic  aj  cimciobbAX)  An  q^buAig 
pin. 


Prayer  of 

St.  Coluin 

am. 
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[translation.]  ap.  xcvn. 

The  Cathach,  indeed,  is  the  name  of  the  book  on  account  of  which  ^^^t^^^jty 
the  battle  was  fought;  and  it  is  it  that  is  Colum  CilU's  high  relic  as  to  the 
in  Tiv  Conaill;  and  it  is  ornamented  (or  covered)  with  silver,  and  ^""""^  ' 
it  is  not  laAvful  to  open  it ;  and  if  it  is  carried  three  times  to  the 
right  around  the  army  of  the  Cenel  Conaill  when  going  to  battle,  it 
is  certain  that  they  would  come  out  of  it  with  victory  ;  and  it  is 
upon  the  breast  of  a  Comharba,  or  a  Priest  without  mortal  sin  upon 
him  (as  well  as  he  can),  it  is  proper  for  the  Cathach  to  be  at  going 
round  that  army. 

APPENDIX  No.  XCVIII.     [Lect.  XV.,  Page  331.] 

Oriqinal  of  Inscription  on  the  Shrine  of  the  Cacac.  shrine  of 

the  Cathach 

OROIU  -oo  CAdibAi>i\  11a  'OomnAilt  lAf  i  troe^wA'o  in 
ctJiTicAcb  [fA]  ocuf  -oo  Sicq\nic  mAc  1T1eic  ^etJA  -oo  psrie, 
OCU1'  "oo  *Ooiii[nA'Ll]  IIIac  llobAircAig,  "oo  coinA|\bA  CeiiAnrifA 
lA-p  1  n-oeiMiAX). 

APPENDIX  No.  XCIX.     [Lect.  XV.,  Page  334.] 
Original  of  entry  in  the  Annals  of  Ui^epnAc,  concerning  the  J\<^'f*- 
CtiibebA-o  (at  A.D.  1090).  {3fS.  H.  1.  18,,  T.C.D.)  ifcwL 

mionno  CoUiim  Cille  .1.  Cboj  ha  Kij,  ocuy  An  Cbtnlle- 
bcMJ,  0011]^  in  "OA  i'0]Ycelo  'oo  cAbAiiAC,  a  Ui-|\  CbonoibL,  ociif 
1'ecc  pcic  tnnje  •o'ai]\5io'o;  ocuf  Aon^tif  Ua  'OoiiinAibbAn 

1-|'1"e  1301'  V^^^  ACtlAlt). 

APPENDIX  No.  C.     [Lect.  XV.,  Page  335.] 
Original  (with  Translation)  of  reference  to  a  CtnlefA-o  of  Saint  J^^^^^l^^"^- 
eihin  (in  a  vellum  MS.  of  the  year  1463,  iii  the  Library  of'st.Emhm. 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  classed  43.  Q.^fol.  17). 
1110  Cacca]\  cato  biT)  cAibme 
"P^u  CAin  If  ]:\\^  con"iAi]\5e, 
'bef  A-jt  tin  11,  -|:o  "oco  ^^le'OAn, 
nio  cbAjA  ^y  mo  CmbebAt). 
[translation.] 
My  p)iu'e  quatuor  (Gospels)  is  strong, 
For  law  and  for  sanctuary ; 
We  bestow,  they  are  good  for  your  valour, 
My  alar  (calendar?)  and  my  Cuilefadh. 

APPENDIX  No.  CI.    [Lect.  XV.,  Page  336.] 
Origi^ial  (with  Translation)  of  passage  from  the  LcaIja]!  Dtii'oe  ofthe 
tecAin  (//.  2.  16.,  T.C.D.,  col.  312),  concerning  the  lllifAc.  ^^^^■"'^• 
[According  to  this  authority,  Muircheartach  Mac  Erca,  monarch 
of  Erinn,  who  died  a.d.  526,  having  been  captivated  hj  Sin,  a  Ben- 
Sidhe  [Benshee],  drove  his  oAvn  wife  Duaihhsech  and  her  children 
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and  friends  of  the  Cenel  Conaill  and  Eoghain  out  of  tlie  palace  of 
Of  the  Cleitech  on  the  Boyne.     The  Queen  went  to  St.  Cairnech  of  TuUen, 

Misac/i.         who  took  them  all  under  his  protection,  and : — 

tlo  e]XAin  C<M|AriecVi  c-pA  in  'oun  Annpn  ocu-p  \\o  benriAch 
iocc  Ann,  0C111"  cAinic  A-pj^iA^A-pm  -pob^Aon,  ocni"  -pAcoi^ip.  Ro 
•pAix)-pec  v)mmo]\]\o,  CiAnnA  lleitt  "H^if  •  '^ennAig  pnne,  ot- 
pAc  Anoj'A,  A  clepi^,  con-oig^^ittm  -oa];  ci|i  ):epn,  iiaija  ni 
cincAC  pnne  -pitic. 

■Ro  bennAi^  CAi|\nec  iac  octi-p  iao  "pA^Aib  -pA^bAtA  "ooib  .1. 
*oo  cbAn'OAib  ConAitt  ocuy  Go^Ain :  In  uai^a  nAc  biAt)  Aijie- 
CAp  CjAenn,  no  a  pi^e  acu,  a  -j^ppAicc  ]:o]a  cac  cnice-6  nA  cim- 
cett,  ocuj'  coniApbA-p  Oibi^,  ocn-p  UemnAc,  ocu-p  tlbAt)  acu; 
ocn-p  cen  ctiApApcAb  "oo  ^AbAib  o  neAcb,  A-p  i-pe  a  iAuix)be|' 
yeym  ]\^^^  n6]\enn  ;  ocui'  cen  ^bAf  ]:o]\  51  Alt,  ocup  meAc  -po-p, 
nA  ^lAbtu  '01A  nebAX) ;  ocup  btiATo  cacIia  acxi  acc  co  cucax)  p-A 
A"obAp  coip,  ocnp  CO  -[AAbAc  cp\i  niepgi  acu  .1.  in  CliACAcb  ;  ocu-p 
in  CI05  Pa'0]iai5  .1.  [ctoj]  in  H-oacIica;  ocuf  in  RlipAcli  Cai|\- 
1115;  ocup  no  biAT)  A  ^\Ac  y^r\  uibe  a^i  oen  minx)  "oib  \\e  hucc 

CAUA,  AtllAlt  ]10  p-AJAlb   CAIjUieAC  "OOlb. 

[translation.] 

Saint  Cairnech  then  cursed  the  palace,  and  blessed  a  certain 
place  there,  after  Avhich  he  departed  from  it  in  grief  and  sadness. 
The  Clanna  Neill  said  to  him  then  :  Bless  us,  said  they,  O  Cleric,  that 
we  may  depart  to  our  own  country,  for  Ave  are  not  guilty  towards  thee. 

Cairnech  blessed  them,  and  he  left  them  gifts,  i.e.  to  the  clanns 
of  Conall  and  Eoghaii,  that  Avhen  they  would  not  have  the  sove- 
reignty of  Erinn  or  its  monarchy,  that  their  power  should  extend 
over  every  province  around  them ;  and  that  they  should  have  the 
su-ccessorship  of  Oilech,  and  Temhair,  and  Ulaidh;  and  that  they 
should  not  receive  wages  from  any  person,  because  the  sovereignty 
of  Erinn  was  their  own  absolute  right ;  and  that  no  hostage  of  theirs 
should  require  to  be  locked  ;  and  that  such  hostages  should  decay  if 
they  eloped ;  and  that  victory  of  battle  should  be  theirs,  provided 
they  gave  it  in  a  just  cause  ;  and  that  they  had  these  three  standards, 
namely,  the  Cathach;  and  the  Cloc  Phatraic;  and  the  Misach  Chair- 
nigh;  and  that  the  virtue  of  all  these  should  be  upon  any  one  relic 
of  them  against  battle ;  such  as  St.  Cairnech  left  them. 

APPENDIX  No,  CII.     [Lect.  XV.,  Page  338.] 
Of  tJie  Of  the  b  AC  Abb  Ipu,  or  Staff  of  Jesus.      (^Tripartite  Life  of 

St.   Patrick;    tny  copy,  p.   17;    Egerton    MS.    93,    British 
3Iuseum,  p.  5). 

The  following  is  the  ancient  tradition  respecting  the  Bachall  Isu, — 
how  this  great  relic  was  originally  obtained  by  St.  Patrick, — from 
the  Tripartite  Life  : 

CebebpAppAcpvAic  "oo  ge^imAn  lAppin,  ocvip  "oo  bepc  benx)- 


Bachall  liu. 
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<!,ccAin  "oo,  ociif  "oo  'oechAit*  -penoi^i  cAi^ii-pe  tei-p  o  ^^iMTi-Ati    app.  en. 
I'l^uMmcoimec,    ocui"    -p-piAcefCA-p,    Segeciuf    a    Ainm,    octi-p  of  the 

•]"ACA1AC  O  SfAt),  OCU|"  he  no   blC  -p|A1    Ujl-Otl    neACAll-|^1    y]\^  tAim  Bachalllsu. 

5e]\mAin.  tuTo  Pac]aaic  lAniim  yo\\  nnii]\,  nonbA]\  ilm.  1]' 
Ann^-em  |AotAA  innmp  coriAici  a  cec  nue  ociif  in  tAnAmum 
inoici'o  Ann,  octi-p  connAccAi  j^encAni  c|\in  in'oo|\A'p  in  ciji 
•po-p  A  lAinAib.  Cto  •oaa'I"  in  CAibtec,  ot  Pac]aaic,  i-p  mo-p  a 
lobnA?  'Pi\i]"]\05]\AC  in-oocbAcb  ociii'  ijyet)  -|\o  |\a'oi  :  6a 
"DAmi^A  pn,  ot  niX)OctAC ;  mAtDA  niACAiii,  oti^e,  a  cbeiM^,  inA- 
in^ini-i'e  Accere-|"ti,  i-j^bobiAU  p-oi  'oop'oi^'i.  Cia  c\\\xt  a]\a  Iat) 
pn,  ot  Pac^aaic?  Ill  Anni^A  A  in-oip,  ob  in'oocbAc.  AcAAtn 
]'unn  o  Amj-e^  C]\i-|'c.  'Oo  A]iAibb  a\\  "oochnni  -oiAiiibAi  ici^i 
■Doinib  hi  -|:oi",  con-oeim-pAin  frbei-o  "oo.  lOennACAi-]^  a^  ce^- 
"OAi-j"  octif  i\onbenx)AC  •j:A'oei-|Yin,  ocu]"  ni  cA]\Aibi  in  ben- 
•OAccu  pn  A]i  cbAnnA;  ocu-p  beiinin'i  cen  ao^  cen  e-|\c]iA -punn 
CO  b^\Ac,  ociip  If  pocA  o  -|io  cAiii[n]5e|\e'o  "otin,  ob  in'oocbAc,  t)0 
cui-oecc-pu  ;  ocuf  pA^ACAib  T)iAbinn  con-oigepcA  "oo  p]iAicepc 
"OO  5<5^e"oebAib ;  ociif  -poiiACCAib  coiha-uca  bmm  .i.  bAcoibb,  no 
cAbAi]Ac  "oviicfni.  til  ^ebpu,  ob  Pac^iaic,  co  caitoa  pein  a 
bAchoibb  -OAni.  AnAip  Pac|\aic  q\i  bA  octip  cp  Aix)chi  occo, 
ocup  btiit)  lA^i-j'em  hi  SbiAb  ne|\nioin  hi  pAib  nA  inpi ;  co  ]io 
A]iT)]iAi5  -00  in  CoiiiTOiu  hi  fui'oiti,  ocuf  cone]ibAi]\c  pup  cecc 
"OO  pjioceupc  "oo  gos'oil-^''''^*  ocu-p  co  uaiiac  bAchoibb  nlpu 

•GO  ;  OCUp  ACpilbA11\C  ^\0pA"0  pO|ACACCA15C1'0  X)0  hi   cec  JUAf  ACC, 

ocuf  hi  cec  ecomnA]\c  imbiAX). 

[translation.] 

Pati'ick  took  leave  of  German  (his  tiitor)  then,  and  he  gave  him 
his  blessing ;  and  there  went  -with  him  a  trusty  senior  from  German, 
to  talie  care  of  him,  and  to  testify  to  him ;  Segetius  was  his  name, 
and  a  priest  in  orders,  and  it  Avas  he  that  performed  the  offices  of  the 
Church  under  German.  Patrick  went  then  u.pon  the  sea,  nine  in 
his  number.  It  was  then  the  tide  cast  him  on  an  island,  where  he 
saw  a  new  house  and  a  young  couple  in  it ;  and  he  saw  a  withered 
old  woman  at  the  door  of  the  house  by  their  side.  "  What  has  hap- 
pened the  hag?"  said  Patrick ;  " great  is  her  debility".  The  young  man 
answered  ;  this  is  what  he  said :  "  She  is  a  grand-daughter  of  mine", 
said  the  young  man  ;  "  even  the  mother",  said  he,  "  O  Cleric,  of  that 
daughter,  whom  you  see,  she  is  more  debilitated  again".  "In  what  way 
did  that  happen  ?"  said  Patrick.  "  It  is  not  difficult  to  tell  it",  said  the 
young  man.  "  We  are  here  since  the  time  of  Christ.  He  happened 
to  visit  us  when  He  was  among  men  here ;  and  we  made  a  feast  for 
Him.  He  blessed  our  house,  and  He  blessed  ourselves,  and  the 
blessing  did  not  reach  olu'  children ;  and  we  shall  be  without  age, 
without  decay  here  to  the  Judgment  (day)  ;  and  it  is  a  long  time 
since  thy  coming  was  foretold  us",  said  the  young  man ;  "  and  God 
left  (us  information)  that  thou  wouldst  go  to  preach  to  the  Gaedhil ; 


""^rrVCiV^I     A»tV;f=r* 
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App.  cii.  and  He  left  a  token  with  us,  namely,  a  bent  staff,  to  be  given  to 
thee.  "  I  shall  not  receive  it",  said  Patrick,  "  until  He  Himself  gives 
Bachaii  isu.  me  His  staff".  Patrick  staid  three  days  and  three  nights  with  them  ; 
and  he  went  then  to  Mount  Hermon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
island ;  and  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  there,  and  said  to  him  to 
come  to  preach  to  the  Gaedhil,  and  that  He  would  give  him  the 
Staff  of  Jesus ;  and  He  said  that  it  Avould  be  a  deliverer  to  him  in 
every  danger,  and  in  every  unequal  contest  in  which  he  should  be. 

So  much  for  the  first  and  earliest  authority  concerning  the  relic. 

Most  of  the  historical  vestiges  concerning  the  Bachall  Isu,  or 
"  Staff  of  Jesus",  are  collected  in  the  Introduction,  by  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.,  to  the  edition  of  The  Book  of  Obits  and  Mar- 
tyrology,  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  published  by  the  Irish  Ai'cliEe- 
ological  Society  in  1844. 

"  The  Bacuxus  Jhesu",  he  says,  p.  viii.,  after  speaking  of  some 
other  celebrated  Irish  relics,  "  '  quem  angelus  beato  Patricio  con- 
ferebat',  stands  next  on  the  list,  and  is  of  still  greater  celebrity. 
St.  Bernard  mentions  it  in  his  life  of  St.  Malachy,  as  one  of  those 
insignia  of  the  see  of  Armagh  Avhich  were  popidarly  beheved  to 
confer  upon  the  possessor  a  title  to  be  regarded  and  obeyed  as  the 
successor  of  St.  Patrick ;  so  that  some  who  had  no  other  claim  to 
the  Primacy  than  the  power  or  fraud  which  gave  them  possession  of 
these  relics,  Avere  received  by  the  more  ignorant  of  the  people  as  the 
true  bishops.  Speaking  of  Nigellus,  the  intruding  prelate,  who 
was  finally  driven  out  by  St.  INIalachy  aboitt  the  year  1134,  St. 
Bernard  says  .- 

"  '  Porro  Nigellus  videns  sibi  imminere  fugam,  tulit  secum  insignia  quaedam 
sedis  illius,  textum  scilicet  Evangeliorum,  qui  fuit  beati  Patricii,  baculumque 
auro  tectum,  et  yemmis  pretiosissimis  adornatum,  quem  nominant  Baculum  Jesn, 
60  quod  ipse  Dorainus  (ut  fert  opinio)  eum  suis  manibus  tenuerit,  atque  for- 
maverit.  Et  hajc  summaj  dignitatis  et  venerationis  in  gente  ilia.  Nempe  no- 
tissima  sunt  celeberrimaque  in  populis,  atquc  in  ea  reverentia  apud  omnes,  ut 
qui  ilia  habere  visus  fuerit,  ipsum  habeat  episcopuni  populus  stultus  et  insi- 
piens'. — [Ue  Vita  S.  Malacbiaj,  c.  xii.  0pp.  Ed.  Bened.  vol.  i.  c.  G75]". 

"  Thus  it  appears",  continues  Dr.  Todd,  "  that  the  Baculus,  in  St. 
Bernard's  time,  was  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  It  was, 
therefore,  most  probably  a  crozier  (still  always  called  bachall  in 
Irish),'^-™-'  and  having  been  held  in  such  veneration  in  the  twelfth 
century,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  great  antiquity.  It  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  tells  us,  that  in  his  time 
it  was  removed  by  the  English,  perhaps  for  greater  security,  from 
Armagh  to  Dublin  :^'^^^ 

"  '  Inter  universes  Hibernise  baeulos',  he  says,  '  ligneaeque  naturje  Sanc- 
torum reliquias,  virtiiosus  ille  et  famosus  {quem  Baculum  Jesu  vocaiU')  non 
immerito  primus  et  prajcipuus  esse  videtur.  Per  quera,  vulgari  opiuione, 
Sanctus  Patricius  venenosos  ab  insula  vermes  ejecit.  Cujus  siquidem  tarn  in- 
certus  est  ortus,  quam  certissima  virtus.    Nostris  autem  temporibus  et  nos- 

(255)  Bacillus  Pastoralis  was  the  usual  name  given  to  a  crozier  all  over  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages;  see  Du  Cange  in  voce.    [Dr.  Todd's  note.] 

(25fi)  Armagh  was  hurned  in  1178,  with  its  churches  and  sanctuaries.  (Colgan,  from  the  Fonr 
Masters,  Trias  Thaumat.,  p.  310  ;  and  Annal.  Ulton,  in  1179.)     [Lr.  Todd's  note.] 
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trorum  opera,  nobilis  thesaurus  ab  Armachia  Dubliaiam  est  translatus.' —    app.  cii. 
[Topogr,  Hib.,  part  iii.  c.  xxxiv.]" 

Dr.  Todd  then  meutions  the  existence  of  another  account  of  the  Bachaii  Uu. 
translation  of  the  Baculus  Jesn  to  Dublin,  as  having  been  accom- 
plished by  Strongbowe  himself,  who  is  stated  (in  the  "  White  Book 
of  Christ  Church",  and  in  Archbishop  Alan,  or  Allen's  Register)  to 
have  brought  it  not  from  Armagh,  but  from  Balliboghall, — a  church, 
in  ruins,  near  Swords,  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  which  is  supjDOsed 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  possession  of  some  crozier  or 
baculus  of  St.  Patrick  •,'-^'''''^ — but  this  account  assigns  the  projDer  date 
(1180)  to  the  translation,  and  thus  proves  its  own  inconsistency, 
since  Strongbowe  died  in  1176.  The  statement  of  Giraldus  is  borne 
out  by  three  authorities  quoted  by  Dr.  Todd  (pp.  9,  10);  the  first, 
an  "  entry,  in  a  hand  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
the  '  Black  Book'  of  Christ  Church,  fol.  214.  a";  the  second,  another 
passage  of  Giraldus,  where,  speaking  of  William  Fitz-Adelm  or 
Aldelm,  he  says  :  "  Nihil  egregium  in  Hibernia  gessit,  prater  hoc 
solum  quod  baculum  virtuosissimum,  quern  Baculum  Jesu  vocant, 
ab  Armachia,  Dubliniam  transferri  procuravit"  (Hib.  Expugn.  lib. 
ii.  c.  xviii.)  ;  and  the  third,  the  MS.  Annals  of  Innisfallen  (H.  1,  7; 
T.C.D.),  under  the  year  1180,  as  follows: 

■boicAbi  pATD^Aig  "oo  "b^Aeic  o  A\\x)       "  The  Staff  of  Patrick  was  brought 
m,icA  50   b-AccbiAc   be   h-Uib-  from  Armagh  to  Dublin  by  Wil- 

tiAm  niAc  Ax)ebiii.  liam  Fitz  Adelm". 

Dr.  Todd  then  gives  the  story  of  the  Baculus,  from  the  Tripartite 
Life,  in  Colgan's  Latin  ;  and  proceeds  (p.  13)  : 

"  Frequent  notices  of  the  Baculus  Jesu  are  to  be  found  in  Irish 
history.  In  the  ancient  Irish  poem  by  St.  Fiech  [Fiacc  of  Slebhte'J, 
which  Colgan  has  published  as  the  first  life  of  St.  Patrick,  mention 
is  made  of  St.  Tassacli,  from  whom  the  saint  received  the  holy  via- 
ticum on  his  death-bed.  Tassach  Avas  of  Rathcolptha,  now  Eaholp, 
near  Dovv'n,  and  is  said  by  some  of  the  lives  to  have  been  a  bishop 
when  he  administered  the  communion  to  the  dying  Patrick.  He  Avas 
skilled  in  the  art  of  a  goldsmith  ;  and  in  the  ancient  notes  to  St. 
Fiech's  {Fiacds^  Hymn  it  is  particularly  stated,  that  the  Baculus 
Jesu  was  by  him  first  adorned  Avith  a  precious  covering  :  '  Thassa- 
chus  fuit  faber  ajrarius  S.  Patricii.  Fuit  primu.s  qui  baculum  Jesu 
pretioso  tegumento  obcelavit.  Ecclesia  ipsius  est  Eath-Colptha 
juxta  Dunum  ad  Orientem'  ". 

Several  instances  are  then  given  by  Dr.  Todd  (pp.  xiv.  xv.  xvi.) 
of  records  of  occu.rrences  respecting  this  Baculus,  Avhich  prove  the 
singular  veneration  of  Avhicli  it  Avas  so  long  the  object ;  he  quotes 
from  the  Annals  of  Tighernach  tAVO  passages  (under  the  years  1027 
and  1030), — from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  (under  1080  and 
1143), — and  from  English  authorities,  an  instance  in  Carnation's 
"Historic  of  Ireland",  at  a.d.  1316,  one  from   Archbishop  Alan's 

(257)  St.  Patrick  appears  to  have  left  more  tlian  one  staff.  In  the  list  of  relics  preserved  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Alban's  are  mentioned,  relies  '-De  Sapcto  Pati icio,  et  iacwft's  ejusdem 
sancti".  Dugdale's  Monasticon  (by  Carey,  Ellis,  and  Bandinel),  vol.  ii.,  page  235.  [Dr. 
Todd's  note.] 
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Register,  citing  a  grant  from  John  Earl  of  Moreton  to  John  Comyn, 
Archbishop  of  DubHu,  confirmed  on  this  rehc,  and  a  ciu'ious  paper 
(No.  53,  in  the  bag  marked  "  Ireland")  in  the  Chapter-house  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  "  containing  '  an  examination  of  Sir  Gerald 
Machshayne,  knight',  sworn  19th  March,  1529,  '  upon  the  Holie 
Masebooke,  and  the  gi^eat  relicke  of  Etionde,  called  Bacidum  Christi, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Kynges  Deputie,  Chancelloiu',  Tresoror,  and 
Justice'  [State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  146]". 

Lastly,  Dr.  Todd  quotes  the  records  of  the  "nn-lful  destruction  of 
this  "  great  relicke"  by  fire,  at  the  hands  of  the  fanatics  of  the  "  Ee- 
formation",  in  the  reign  of  the  English  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  a.d. 
1538.  Tlie  first  of  these  is  from  Sir  James  Ware's  Annals  (p.  99). 
The  second  is  the  following  Irish  account,  from  a  MS.  in  T.C.D., 
there  "  lettered  Tighernaci  Coutinuatio",  says  Dr.  Todd  in  a  note, 
and  long  "  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Annals  of  Kil- 
ronan,  quoted  by  the  Four  Masters".  (These  are  the  Annals  now 
for  the  first  time  proved  to  be  the  Annals  of  Loch  Ce.  See 
mite,  Lecture  V,,  p.  93).  This  account  is  as  follows  (at  A.  A. 
1538)  :— 


"OeAlb  tHyiive  -po  inion'buiti  j  vo 
\>^  A  m  -  'bAile  At<x  Ci\uim,  x>a\\ 
c]Aei'oe'OA|\  ei^vennuij  mLe  le  ciAti 
"D'AimpiA  i\oinie  pn,  •oo  -ptAriAijeATD 

"00111,    A511]\    'b0'6A1|\,    AgU'p    bOkCAIj, 

Ajuf  5AC  Aince-p  A]\ceiiA,  •oo  lof- 

JAT)    1e    SAXAIICUlli.       •Aj'.lf   All    "bA- 

caII  1o]"a  -oo  1)1  A  Tn-1)Ai1e  AcA 
CliAc1i,  Aj  •oenAni  fe|\c  Ajtii"  Ttiiof\- 
luile  loiii'OA  1  n-eipnn  o  Aimp-p 
pliA'oiAAij  gu-p  An  i\efin,  aju]'  -oo  bi 
A  lAirii  C]\io|^c  fein,  •oo  lo-pcAX)  1e 
SAJCAiicuii)  niAyv  An  ceAianA.  •<^5U'p 
ni  lieAT)  AtiiAin,  acc  ni  -[XAibe  Cf\oc 
nAoih,  nA  "oeAll)  1'lUii|\e,  nA  loniAij 
oi]A^\'oii\c    1    n-eiiMnn    a]\   a   n  "oeA- 

cliAi-6     A    g-CUniACCA    JAn    loi'JAt). 

-Ajuj'  ni  ni6  "00  bi  A  g-cuniAcuA  A-|\ 
o-px)  -oo  nA  ■pecc  n  -  otMDinb  nAfv 
-t'5t\101'A'0A|\.  ■Agll]'  in  pApA,  Aju-p 
m  CjIai)'  coiyv  Ajui'  Abiif  "oo  beic 
A  coinnelbAciiA'D  nA  Sa.xaii  cjmtd 
pn,  Agu-p  jAn  I'lnm  nA  co^aa-o  ■oo 
beic  ACA-i'An  ai^\  pn  ecc.  ••^swr 
ni  •oe|\b  liom  nAc  a|\  An  ni-bliA'OAin 
Am  •01A1-6  c^iAf  ACA  lopgA-o  nA  mionn 
pn. 


The  most  miraculous  image  of 
Mary,  which  wsls  at Baile  Atha  Truim 
[Trim],  and  which  the  Irish  people 
all  honoured  for  a  long  time  before 
that,  which  used  to  heal  the  bhud, 
the  deaf,  the  lame,  and  every  disease 
in  like  manner,  was  burned  by  the 
Saxons.  And  the  Staff  of  Jesus,  which 
was  in  Dublin,  and  which  wrought 
many  wonders  and  miracles  in  Erinn 
since  the  time  of  Patrick  down  to  that 
time,  and  which  was  in  the  hand  of 
Christ  Himself,  was  burned  by  the 
Saxons  in  like  manner.  And  not 
only  that,  but  there  was  not  a  Holy 
Cross,  nor  an  image  of  Mary,  nor 
other  celebrated  image  in  Erinn,  over 
which  their  power  reached,  that  they 
did  not  burn.  Nor  was  there  one  of 
the  Seven  Orders  which  came  under 
their  power  that  they  did  not  ruin. 
And  the  Pope,  and  the  Church  in  the 
East,  and  at  home,  was  excommu- 
nicating the  Saxons  on  that  account, 
and  they  not  paying  any  attention  or 
heed  unto  that,  etc.  And  I  am  not 
certain  whether  it  was  not  in  the 
year  preceding  the  above  [a.d.  1537] 
that  these  relics  were  burned. 

I  may  add  here,  perhaps,  the  account  in  the  Four  Masters,  though 
founded  only  on  the  foregoing  authorities,  as  characteristic  of  the 
period  in  which  their  great  Book  of  Annals  was  AVTitten.  It  is 
quoted  by  Dr.  Todd  (p.  xvii.)  "  as  a  curious  specimen  of  the  light  in 
which  the  Reformation  was  regarded  by  a  native  Irish  writer  of  the 
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reign  of  Charles  the  First" ;  and  it  will  probably  be  recognized  as  app.  cii. 
containing  an  expression  equally  correct  of  the  opinions  and  of  the  ^^  ^j^g 
feelings  of  the  "  native  Irish"  even  doAvn  to  the  present  day.  Bachaiiisu. 


A.C.   1537.     eict\icicceAcc,    A5«T 
yecixAn   nuA   \\^    SaxaiIj    c^ma   •oni- 

ITltlf,  AgU^  lontlOCcbAll,  U)\1A    ACCO- 

■bA]^,  Ajuf  A11U01I,  Aju^'  c^Ae  lomAcc 
eALATDAn    necc)'AtriAiL,     co     iToeA- 

CACCA^  pi\  SAXAn  in  ACCA1-6  An 
pllA-|DA,    AgUI"    11A    UoiilA.       ACU    ACA 

m  cenA,  ]\o  A'6t\AccAi\  •oo  'bA)\Ani- 
tAib  eDCAiiiLAib,  Agiif  'OO  f-en^eAcc 
ITlAOfl  A|\  AlCjMf  All  cinix)  luxiAije, 
Ajuf  -po  5Ai|\')ioc  Ai^'o-ceAnn  ©cc- 
tAi-p  "Oe  111A  fLAice-p  -peiii  -oon  -[Mj. 

■Oo  l\6t1A"6  lAf  AH    -pig,    AJU-p   lAf  AH 

cCoiiiAii\l.e,  -olijce  ajui'  -pcAcuici 
nuAi'oe  iAn  iia  '0-C01L  -pem.  Ko 
•pcyMO-pAT)  Leo  riA  liuitx-o  •o'ia^a  bo 
cetJAi  jcec  -peAlb  ■pAoJAoLuA'oo  lieiu 
occA,  e'6oti,mAnAij,  cAriAriAij,  caiL- 

teACA    "OUljA,    A^tlf    b^\A1C|\1    ct\oi'p, 

A^ti-p  riA  ceic|ve  liuipvo  boccA,  eoon, 
An  co|\'0  rHinu-p,  i)i\ep'onii\,  Ca|\- 
muiici,  Agui"  AiijufciniAm.  Uo 
coccbA-o  A  cciccepmy,  Aguf  a 
■mbeACAi'o  uibe  jtif  An  -pij.  flG 
biMpe'o  Leo  •onA,  nA  niAini-pc]\ecA. 
■Ro  |\eAc^Au  A  cccinn,  Aguf  a 
ccbticcA,  CO  nA  bAoi  Aon  iTiAini-pci|A 
6  <X|\Ainn  nA  nAorii  co  111uii\  n1occ 
gAn  b^Mfe-o,  jAn  buAn^AebATi),  acc 
niA-o  beccAn  nAinAi  ne^xinn  nA  cucc- 
f  AC  501  bb  "oiA  nui-oVi,  nAc  ■oia  nAi^e. 
Ho  Loiixfec  beof,  Agup  |\o  bjMf- 
■fecc  loniAije  oi|\'oeA]\cA,  -pciMne, 
Agup  CAip  nAeni  epenn,  Agu^"  sIiaoc- 
An.  Uo  toifccpoc  mA|\  An  cce'onA 
1A]\  -pn  •oeAbo  mm^Ae  oip'oeA|vc 
bAoi  1  nAc  C|\'Uini  -oo  jnio-o  ^repcA 
A5U^mio)\bAbA,  -DO  flAnAi  jet)  "ooilb, 

buTOIIA,  Agtlf  bACAlg,  Agtif  AOf  ^ACA 

re-oinA  Ai\cenA;  Ajtif  An  iDACAtb 
1ofA  bAOi  1  nAc  CbiAc  ACC  -oenArii 
miopbAb  beo-p  6  Aimpp  pAcpAicc 
guf  An  pe  pn,  Ajup  bAoi  itLAini 
Cpio-pc  "OIA  tnbAoi  eci]\  •oAoinib. 
"Oo  •ponA'o  beo  c-pA  Aip'oe'|D^"coip, 
Agu^p  ]'uibeiDpcoip  ACA  -pem,  Agti-p 
je'-p  iii6|\  injpeim  nA  ninipi-pe'o 
KoiiiAnAc  in  accIiai'o  nA  liCccAiLp, 
Ap  -puAibb  niA  cAinic  A  coirini6p\po 
6'n  H6iih  Anoi)A  piArii,  co  nAc  eicci)\ 
A  cuApApcbAib  T3'-pAipnei-p  no  "o'mn- 
ifin  niunA  nAi-pnei'oe'6  An  ci  ■oo 
connAii\c  1. 


A.D.  1537.  A  heresy  and  a  new- 
error  broke  out  in  England,  the 
effects  of  pride,  vain-glory,  avarice, 
sensual  desire,  and  the  prevalence 
of  a  variety  of  speculative  compo- 
sitions, so  that  the  people  of  England 
went  into  opposition  to  the  Pope  and 
to  Eome.  At  the  same  time  they  fol- 
lowed a  variety  of  opinions,  and  the 
old  Law  of  Moses,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Jewish  people,  and  they  gave  the 
title  of  head  of  the  Church  of  God, 
in  his  own  realm,  to  the  king.  There 
were  enacted  by  the  king  and  council 
new  laws  and  statutes  after  their  own 
will.  They  ruined  the  orders  who 
were  permitted  to  hold  worldly  jios- 
sessions,  viz.,  monks,  canons,  nuns, 
and  brethren  of  the  cross,  and  the 
four  mendicant  Orders,  viz.,  the  Mi- 
nor Order,  the  Preachers,  Carmelites, 
and  Augustinians.  The  possessions 
and  livings  of  all  these  were  taken  up 
for  the  king.  They  broke  the  monas- 
teries. They  sold  their  roofs  and 
bells,  so  that  there  was  not  a  monas- 
tery from  Arann  of  the  Saints  to  the 
Icciau  Sea,  that  was  not  broken  and 
shattered,  except  only  a  few  in  Erinn, 
which  escaped  the  notice  and  atten- 
tion of  the  English.  They  further 
burned  and  broke  the  famous  images, 
shrines,  and  relics  of  Erinn  and  Eng- 
land. After  that  they  burned  in  like 
manner  the  celebrated  image  of  Mary, 
which  was  at  Ath-Truim,  which  used 
to  perform  wonders  and  miracles, 
which  used  to  heal  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  the  lame,  and  the  sufferers  from 
all  diseases ;  and  the  Staff  of  Jesus, 
which  was  in  Dublin,  performing 
miracles  from  the  time  of  Patrick 
down  to  that  time,  and  which  was 
in  the  hand  of  Christ  whilst  He  was 
among  men.  They  also  made  arch- 
bishops and  sub -bishops  for  them- 
selves ;  and  although  great  was  the 
persecution  of  the  Koman  Emperors 
against  the  Church,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  so  great  a  persecution  as  this 
ever  came  at  this  side  of  Rome  hither. 
So  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  or  nar- 
rate its  description,  unless  it  should 
be  told  by  him  who  saw  it. 


^'C^^T—Tbw^^r-: 
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^^^-  ""•  APPENDIX  No.  cm.     [Lect.  XVI.,  Page  343.] 

toth?'' '''    Original  (loith  Translation)  of  passage  in  the  Poem  of  Saint 
desertion  l^iACc  of  Sleibce,  alluding  to  the  promised  decaxj  and  deser- 

"^T^'-a-  tion  of  Tara  {from  the  Liber  Hymnorum;   MS.  ^.4.  2, 

T.C.D.;p.  ?>!,' stanza  22). 

In  ^]TOinAchA  pt  1^15&> 
1f  cu\n  -ooiAe^uxclic  e-niAin 
1f  cell  iiio]A  "Oun  tecli-^lA^Ye, 
nim-oil  cet)  -oidi^Aub  UetnAi]A 
.1.  Ill  lnnniAin  tern  CeTnAi^  cit)  -[.Mf. 

[translation.] 
In  Ard-Maclm  there  is  sovereignty, 
Long  since  Emain  has  passed  away, 
A  great  church  is  Dun  LethgJdasse, 
I  like  not  though  Temair  be  desert, 
I.e.,  It  is  not  desirable  to  me  that  Temair  should  be  desert. 

APPENDIX  No.  CIV.     [Lect.  XVI.,  Page  344.] 

pLrick!'       Original  of  passage  in  the  "  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  PatricF 

FiaTMl^      0"^  copy,  p.  144;  Egerton  MS.  93,  British  Museum,  p.  36). 

ofSaiXpa-       V^chc  nAili  l«i"o  SeditiAll  -oo  A\\X)  niAcliA,  ocuf  ni  ]Adibi 

trick.  pAquMc    bi    i:of]%    conAccAi    -oAecb     CA]\ptiic    Ia    iinnncii\ 

pAqwMc  ^-o|\  A  cbuinn  \^o\\  xc\.\\\;  ocu]-  -|\o  ^aa-oi   SecbtiAll 

bA  cojAU  uToeicb   ncuc    -co  b^ieic  "oon  ep]xop  .i.  -oo  pAcc. 

Uai^i  -00  -|\tiAcc  pAq\Aic,  AccbuAf  "00  Anipm.     1lo  inlet)  a 

CA^ApAcc  po|\  nA  ecbu,  ocup  ntippo'Toi  pAq\Aic    cen  *oiiine 

leo,  CO  pocA]A  innAn-oipuipt:  Ia  IllocbcAe.     \,ot:a\\  -oeipell 

a^aaIa^aac   CO  'OomnAcb   SecnAill.     tocA]!  ia]i    nAi]\ce]\   t3o 

Chill  ^nxili.     LorA]\  lAiipui-oni  co  Cill  tllonAcli.     Loca]a 

1A]AAni    CO    pACC    CO    Slcibci.       \]-]-\    CUCAIC    in    cbA|ApA1CC    «00 

b]\eic  CO  Pacc,  a]\  no  cei^et)  -oia  SAdiAiiAnt)  1nit)i  combic 
oc  Cniicc  '0]\oininA  CoblAi.  IIaiiii  -oo  Ann.  11.  bAijAjin 
leip,  nepo  pAiuA  epc.  'Oia  SAcbAi]An'o  CApc  tjo  cAije-o  -oo- 
cbtim  Sleibci,  ocup  ■oo  cuAipci  boinim  leip  -oeu  .ii.  pAnibup. 
1pi  cncAic  in  cA]\pAicc  -oo  bpeidi  -oo  Pacc,  po  cbnAi  "oaiI 
A  coipp  conibti  comocb^AAib  bApp  -oo. 

[literal  translation.] 
At  a  certain  time  Seclinall  went  to  Ard  Macha,  and  Patrick  was 
not  at  home,  and  he  saw  two  chariot  horses  with  Patrick's  people 
before  him,  unyoked.  And  Sechnall  said :  It  were  more  proper  to 
give  those  horses  to  the  bishop,  that  is  to  Fiacc.  When  Patrick 
returned  he  was  told  that  thing.  Their  chariot  was  [then]  yoked 
upon  the  horses,  and  Patrick  sent  them  without  any  person  with 
them,  until  they  were  in  his  Desert  with  Mochtae.  They  went 
southward  the  foUowmg  day  to  Domhnach  Sechnaill  [Dunshaughlin]. 
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They  "went  by  the  east  to  Cill  Auxili.     They  went  after  that  to  Cill  app.  cit. 
Monach.     They  went  after  that  to  Fiacc  to  Sleibhfe.     The  cause  of  „,  ^  .  , 

•    •  1         1       •  TT  T  1  1  r-n  i^'  Saints 

giving  the  chariot  to  1^  lacc  was  because  he  used  to  go  on  Shrove-  Patrick, 
Saturday  until  he  reached  [i.e.  used  to  go  to]  the  Hill  ofDromm  Coblai.  *accf  ami '^ 
He  had  a  cave  there.     Five  cakes  he  had  with  him,  vera  fama  est.  the  chariot 
On  Easter  Saturday  he  used  to  come  (back)  to  Shihhte  [Sletty],  and  trick!" 
used  to  bring  with  him  a  bit  of  his  five  loaves.    The  cause  of  giving 
the  chariot  to  Fiacc  was  that  chafers  had  gnawed  his  leg  so  that 
death  was  near  him.     [Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Pair  id:,  p.  144,  my 
copy;  Egerton  MS.  93,  p.  3G,  British  Museum.] 

The  followincj  is  the  passage  in  the  Book  of  Armagh  {fol.  18.  5.) :  Passage  in 

"Luit)  SechnAbt   U\]\CA111  'Ot1c1ni]\]V\5A"0   pAqMCC  imcllA^ipAC  Armagh. 

boie  tAi-|\  'Oi'i'in  "oii]:oi'o  Pacjucc  incA]\pAc  cuSechnAbb 
cetiA^ucb  .n.  aito  acc  Ainpb  'oiiq^i"oet)v\]A.  'poix)^'!  SechiiAbb 
6]uiAn  .111.  Aidi^i  A1TO  bAip  cii11lAnc1iAn  ocup  Amp  .111. 
Aidi^i  bApui-oe.  'poicpi'me  ctipiAcc.  *Obomip  "piAcc  "ooib. 
lAjApin  ice  iirimebocqi  numii  Anecbip  piid"i]ii,  conepenc  in 
CAinjeb,  ip  "ouicpu  cuca'o  6  pAcpicc  6  ^Aupci]\  "oubobin. 

[translation.] 
Sechnall  went  afterwards  to  rebuke  Patrick  on  account  of  a 
chariot  which  he  had.  Then  Patrick  sent  the  chariot  to  Sechnall 
without  a  charioteer  in  it,  but  it  was  an  angel  that  directed  it.  Sech- 
nall sent  it,  when  it  had  stopped  three  nights  there  with  him,  to 
Ilanchan,  and  it  remained  three  nights  with  him.  He  sent  it  to 
Fiacc.  Fiacc  rejected  them.  After  that,  where  they  went  to  was 
around  the  church  three  times,  when  the  Angel  said :  It  is  to  you 
they  have  been  given  from  Patrick,  when  he  came  to  know  your 
disease. 

APPENDIX  No.  CV.     [Lect.  XVI.,  Page  340.] 
Original  of  entry  at  the  end  of  the   "  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Entry atind 
Patrick'''  (my  copy, p.  160;  Egerton  MS.,  Britisli  Museum,  lill:mi¥&- 
p.  40).  *'^'='^- 

^iTOAbA  in  Ui^epriA  1pA  C]iipr  in  bbiA-oAin  ■00  pcpibAt)  in 
"becA  po  |;Pac)\aic,  1477;  ocnp  Oi-ochi  Ltijim^^A  imA]u\c, 
ocup  A  nilDAibi  in  1ll6inin  a  cij  111  U]ioi;5ci5  "oo  pcpibAX)  po, 
be  *OoirinAbb  AbbAnAc  O  ITpoigci ;  ocup  'Oeo  g^iAiciAp  1ept). 

APPENDIX  No.  CVI.     [Lect.  XVI.,  Page  347.] 
Original  and  translation  of  a  passage  at  the  end  of  first  a;i(^  Passage  in 
third  parts  of  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  lohere  St.  st.  Patrick, 
Ultan  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  ivriters  of  his  Life;  (my  copy,  g^tf "^^^'a^. '** 
pp.  34,  155 ;  MS.  Egerton  93,  British  Museum,  pp.  9,  39). 

1ce  po  ^'e^icA  A'ochui'oerAp  piuici  bGipenn,  ocup  "oo^'iiAqvxc 
pcjbonAchi  nAifnepen.  AuduiAit)  ceciip  pe]ACApAC]iAic,  ocup 
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App.  cvi.  i^of  ctiniAi  Cottim  Cil-oe  itiac  'pemtiinit) ;  tllcAn  tnAc  01  Chon- 
Passagein  cobAijA ;  A-OAmnATi  o  Acintii ;  he-te]\Ari  in  6cnAi ;  CiA|\An 
sfpatiick^  betAig  *Otiin  ;  Opfcop  e-]\ine-OAC  o  Chtochu]^;  CotniAn  Ua- 
referringto    iiiAcli ;  C]»uimchi]\  CoLLaiu  o  '0]AUini  lloitgech. 

[trakslation.] 
These  are  the  miracles  Avhich  the  learned  of  Erinn  related,  and 
which  they  put  into  order  of  narration.  Colum  Cille  [Cildi  at  p. 
155],  the  son  of  Feidlimidh,  firstly  narrated  and  compiled  the 
miracles  of  Patrick ;  Ultan,  the  son  of  oi  Conchohhar;  Adamnan, 
the  grandson  oi Atinni;  Eleran  the  Wise;  Ciaran  of  Beluch  Duin; 
Bishop  Ermedach  of  Clochar;  Colman  Uamacli;  Cruimtliir  Collait  from 
Druim  Roilgech. 

Note. — The  names  of  Bishop  Ermedach  and  Colman  Uamach  are  not  in  the 
first  hst. 

The  following  is  the  passage  from  Tirechan^s  Annotations  (from 
the  Book  of  Armagh,  fol.  9,  ^  b.)  :  — 

Tu'echdn  Episcopus  hec  scripsit  ex  ore  vel  Hbro  Ultani  episcopi, 
cujus  ipse  alumpnns  vel  discipulus  fuit. 

Inveni  quatuor  nomina  in  libro  scripta  Patricio  apud  Ultaniim 
episcopum  Conchuburnensium,  Sanctus  Magonus  qui  est  Clarus, 
Succetus  qui  est  [deus  belli],  Patricius,  Cothirthiacus  quia  servivit 
iiii.  domibus  magorum,  et  empsit  ilium  unus  ex  eis  cui  nomen  erat 
Miliuc  Maccuboin  magus. 

APPENDIX  No.  CVII.     [Lect.  XVI.,  Page  350.] 
From  the      Original  of  concluding  words  of  First  Part  of  the  '''■Tripartite 
St. Patrick.        Life'  of  St.  Patrick  {p.  35,  my  copy;  Egerton  93,  British 
Museum,  p.  9). 

"  IDiac  11A  i:e]ACA  co  -po  itroiu". 

APPENDIX  No.  CVIII.    [Lect.  XVI.,  Page  350.] 
From  the       Original  of  Observations,  hy  the  original  icriter,  on  the  open- 
st.  Fatrick.        ing  passage  of  the  Third  Part  of  the  ''^Tripartite  Life'  of 

St.  Patrick  (|>.  100,  my  copy;    MS.  Egerton  93,  British 

Museum,  p.  25). 

Oen  tjin,  'ootiA  noebAib  ocu]"  tJoriA  p]\eiiAib,  c]\e|"  a  cAnic 
motA'o  oc\\\  A'OAmpu'OAj  in  CbomToe-o,  pAt)  "ooinib,  cjAe^-  (no 
c]uc)  nA  pi^cii,  ocu]'  cpe-p  nA  mi]Abtibi  "oo  iM^ni  'Oia  [vai]\],  oc 
cot)ni-|XA*o  TnA]\b,  oc  ^bAnA-o  cbbAm,  oc  in-OA^ipA-o  'oenmA,  oc 
bice  -oAbb,  ocuf  bAccAc,  octi-pbo-ouji,  ocuj'  cecb  ceiDmA  obcenA, 
in  I'ipen  btiAi'Ab  Aipniicnec  "oiaca  AipcAcb  in  ecinon^  nA  [l^ee 
ocn]'  nA  bAinifepATA]  .1.  SAnccuf  pAcpicni]"  e-pi-|xopi-p. 

[translation.] 

One,  indeed,  of  the  saints  and  of  the  righteous  men,  through 
whom  came  the  praise  and  magnification  of  the  Lord  before  men, 
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through  the  wonders  and  through  the  miracles  which  God  wrought  app.  cyiii. 
[for  him],  resuscitating  the  dead,  cleansing  lepers,  banishing  demons,  ^^^^  ^.^^ 
healing  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  deaf,  and  every  other  disease ;  Trip.  Life  of 
was  the  righteous,  noble,  venerable  man,  for  whom  there  is  commemo-    ''   ^  "'^  " 
ration  [at  this  time  and  period],  namely,  Sanctus  Patricius  Episcopis. 

[Note. — Tliere  is  some  confusion  in  the  original  text  here,  and  the  words 
in  brackets  have  been  taken  from  other  copies  of  tlie  Life.] 

APPENDIX  No.  CIX.     [Lect.  XVIL,  Page  360.] 

Orignal  of  the  first  two  lines  of  the  second  stanza  of  the  spurious  ^J.^^^^^ 
SAhcAi]\  11A  IxAnn  ;  and  original  of  the  first  line  of  that  poem;  saitaima 
{Egerton  MS.  185,  British  Museum). 

PfAtc<M]\  riA  ^\Ann  biA-p  mA\\  Ainm. 
A\\  nio  "OAii,  m  5Ai]\m  iiac  ^acc. — 

"00  "oeAn  "OAii  "oo  nitiinnci|A  "oe. — 

APPENDIX  No.  ex.     [Lect.  XVII.,  Page  362.] 

Oriqinal  of  first  tico  lines  of  the  Martt/i'ology  of  1T1  Aebm Aine  U a  from  the 
5o]\niAin    (from    MS.    vol.    XVII.,    Burgimdian   Library^  of  Maei-  ° 
Brussels;  and  my  copy  in  the  private  Library  of  the  Rev.  Qormafn 
Br.  Todd,  S.F.  T.C.B.). 

^o\\  caIIaito  a]\"o  CriAiii 
po  |\echc  1fii  epjiiA. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXI.     [Lect.  XVIL,  Page  363.] 

The  Pedigree  of  Aer\-^\\\-   Ceite  *0e;   (LcaIda]!  in6]\  131111  a  Pedigree  of 
'Ooi5]\e,  now  called  the  tcAtjAjA  l3^\eAc,  R.LA.,  fol.  28.  a.  a.)  i)T^^'^  ^^'^^ 

Aen^uf,  niAc  Aen^obAiTO,  luic  Oibbein,  mic  "Ptoimh,  mic 
"OiA^AmucA,  niic  Ainini]\ecb,  mic  CettAi]i,  mic  Oen^ujvx,  mic 
llAci'tuAig,  mic  Coebbuit),  nnc  C|\uiiTobAX»]\Ai,  mic  GcIiac 
CobAi. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXII.      [Lect.  XVIL,  Page  364.] 

Original  of  the  ^^ Canon''  of  "PocA-o  riA  CAnome;  (from  same  jhe^canon" 
book,  same  folio  and  page).  of  Fothadh. 

6cbA-p  'Oe  bii, 

Leic  "Oil,  riA  -ptiAi, 
IDit)  A  ce]ic  ifo\\  teAcb, 
"Pieb  A-p  "oeAcli  -po  bui. 
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App.  cxii.  CecVi  p^A-ITIAriAcIl  pi, 

The  "Canon"  FoP  ^  chubuf  n^Utl, 

oiFothadh.  'Ooil   eclAlf  -OIAII  "01]^, 

^nit)  AniAil  cedi  11105. 
Cecil  'oi'LiiiAiii  iAi\i'iii 
■pit  cen  -|Aecc  cen  ]\en, 
CeAC  C1A  tey\-  |-^ii  bAi^, 
-Ae-OA  mAi|\  line  Heitt. 

[This  poem  consists  of  four  stanzas,  aud  the  following,  the  fourth,  was  left 
out  in  the  text, — by  mere  oversight:] — 

1]'ll1   111   IMA^Alt  cliejAC, 

Secli  til  ino]\,  ni  bee; 
Po^tiAt)  CAch  A  111  05, 
Cen  011  If  cen  ec. 

[translation.] 
"  This  is  the  proper  Rule, 

Certain  it  is  not  more,  not  less : 

Let  every  one  serve  his  lot 

Without  defect,  and  without  refusal". 

APPENDIX  No.  CXIII.     [Lect.  XVIL,  Page  3G5.] 

"Invocation"  Original  of  the  ^^Ijivocation"  from  the  "Pebijie  ^en^iij^A  (from 
twiri  the  LeA'bA]^  111 6]\   lOunA  'Ooig]\e,   now   called  the  LoAbA^t 

Aen<jusa  bpeAC,  R.I.A.;fol.  26.  a.  h) 

Sen  A  C]ii]x  mo  bAb]\A[*o] 

A  ChoiiiToe  i^ecc  mine, 

tlombe]\c1iA]\  buAix)  te|\i, 

A  111  5]\eni  Jite. 
A  5el-5iUAn  fO]inofnA(«)  [a  .1.  roiUpser,  illuminates.] 

Ilidie'D  cu  tiieic  noemi, 

A  II1  come  Ain;^!,!!!, 

A  Choimx)iu  iiAnTDoine. 
A  Clioim-oiu  nAn-ooine, 

A  ]n  p]\iAn  p]\-mAich, 

ConAin^ Alb  cac  i'oIa'o, 

A^  niotAX)  -ooc  IM^jlAl-O. 
*Oo  pi^^iA-o  nomotA]\, 

Ob  i-p  en  mo  f  ni]\e, 

'Oo]\Abn|^  A|\  niAiiie, 

^l^^r'^l^'  <^c  -oo  ^UToe. 
5nix)ui  ir^e  -ooib, 

Horn  Am  A]iAc  iiogbu]", 

CAin--|Dopnb  en  big-x^Ach 

In  -jii^^iAX)  im]\o)\x)U]'. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXIV.     [Lect.  XVII.,  Page  367.]        1££l^HI: 

Original  of  first  stanza  of  the  j-'etipe  'Aen^u]"^,  at  Januarij  1 ;  Aengusa; 
{from  the  same).  '^"""  ^' 

"Re  pt  "oAtAcli  "001  ne, 
UAi'oe'o  in  1li  ]\einAin  ; 
l/in-o  I'o  ]\echc  i.yyo  ejuvil, 
C]M]X  1  cAttAirTO  GnAi^i. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXV.    [Lcct.  XVII.,  Page  3G8.] 

Original  of  stanza  of  the  peli]Ae  ^engu]'^,  at  March  17  [St.  ;^f,ff^5„. 
Patrick^  ;  {from  the  same).  Mar.  i7. ' 

'LA'pfA]\  5]'*eni  Aine, 
^I^jdaI  Cuenn  oige, 
Pac]\aic,  CO  niec  imte, 
ilob  t)iciu  x>u\]\  u^voige. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXVI.     [Lect.  XVII.,  Page  368.] 

Original  of  stanza  of  the  'Peti]\e  Aengti-i'A,  at  April  13  [^^«^  ^g'f  f,^„ . 
festival  of  Bishop  Uai^-ac]  ;  {from  the  same).  ap-  '•'<  est- 

X  ClSSdC/l.) 

In  -|\ij-e]^poc  Ua]Yac1i, 
'Oo  be]\c,  6  "oo  iiAnic, 
Coup  C]\ifc,  in  ^\i j  'pii\-bAilc, 
1/A  Cunuvinn  x)o  Pac]\aic. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXVII.     [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  373.] 
Original  of  the  "  Canon  of  St.  Patrick",  from  the  '■^Book  of^^^^  "Canon 

*y  *'  V  '   tf  'of  Siiiut  J*ti- 

Armagh'''  {fol.  21.   h.  h.).  trick',   from 

'  the  Book  of 

Item  quicumque  similiter  per  industriam  atqiie  injuriam  vel  ne-  Armagh. 
quitiani  malum  ([Tiodqiie  opus  contra  lamiliam  seu  parucliiam  ejus 
perficerit  aut  pra^dicta  ejus  insignia  dispexerit  ad  libertatem  examinis 
ejusdem  Airddmacliae  pr^sulis  recte  judicantis  perveniet  caussa  to- 
tius  negotionis  ceteris  aliorum  judicibus  prtetermissis. 

Item  qua?cumque  causa  valde  ditficilis  exorta  fuerit  atque  ignota 
cunctis  Scotorum  gentium  judicibus  ad  cathedram  arcliiepiscopi 
Hibernensium,  id  est  Patricii  atque  liujus  antestitis  examinationem 
recte  refFerenda. 

Si  vero  in  ilia  cum  sais  sapientibus  facile  sanari  non  poterit  talis 
caussa  prasdicta;  negotionis  ad  sedem  apostolicam  decrevimus  esse 
niittendam,  id  est  ad  Petri  apostoli  cathedram  auctoritatem  Romaj 
urbis  habentcm. 

Ilii  sunt  qiu  de  hoc  decreverunt,  id  est  Auxilius,  Patricius,  Se- 
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Ap.  cxvii.  cundinus,  Benignus.     Post  vero  exitum  Patricii  sancti  alumpni  siii 
The  "(^anon  '^^^^^  ejusdem  libros  conscripserimt. 

of  Saint  Pa-  r  -\ 

trick",  from  [TRANSLATION.] 

Armagh.  Moreover,  whosoever  in  like  manner,  of  malice  prepense,  and 

wrongfully  or  wickedly,  shall  do  any  injury  to  liis  family  or  parish, 
or  shall  treat  his  aforesaid  insignia  with  contempt,  the  case  of  the 
entire  matter  at  issue  shall  be  submitted  to  the  free  investigation  of 
the  same  prelate  of  Ardmacha,  duly  judging  thereof,  other  judges  of 
other  (tribunals)  being  passed  over. 

Moreover,  if  any  case  should  arise  of  extreme  difficulty  and 
beyond  the  knowledge  of  all  the  judges  of  the  nations  of  the  Scots, 
it  is  to  be  duly  referred  to  the  chair  of  the  archbishop  of  the  Irish, 
that  is  to  say,  of  Patrick,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  this  bishop  (of 
Armagh).  But  if  such  a  case,  as  aforesaid,  of  a  matter  at  issvie, 
cannot  be  easily  disposed  of  (by  him)  with  his  counsellors  in  that 
(investigation),  we  have  decreed  that  it  be  sent  to  the  apostolic 
seat,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  chair  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  having  the 
authority  of  the  city  of  Eome. 

These  are  the  persons  who  decreed  concerning  this  matter,  viz., 
Auxilius,  Patrick,  Secundinus,  and  Benignus.  But  after  the  death 
of  Saint  Patrick  his  disciples  carefully  wrote  out  his  books. 

[The  last  two  paragraphs  are  printed  in  Part  3  (but  not  correctly) 
by  Archbishop  Ussher  (1631),  who  translates  the  passage  as  fol- 
lows:— "Whensoever  any  cause  that  is  very  difficult,  and  unknown 
unto  all  the  judges  of  the  Scottish  nations,  shall  arise,  it  is  rightly 
to  be  referred  to  the  see  of  the  archbishop  of  the  Irish  (to  wit, 
Patrick),  and  to  the  examination  of  the  prelate  thereof.  But  if 
there,  by  him  and  his  wise  men,  a  cause  of  this  nature  cannot  easily 
be  made  up,  we  have  decreed  it  shall  be  sent  to  the  See  Apostolic, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  chair  of  the  apostle  Peter,  which  hath  the 
authority  of  the  city  of  Eome" — Religion  of  the  Ancient  L'ish,  cap. 
viii. ;  Woi'ks,  vol.  iv.,  p.  330.  He  cites  the  original  in  the  note,  and 
gives  it  as  an  extract  from  Vet.  Codex  Ecdesioe  ArinachancB.'\ 


APPENDIX  No.  CXVIII.     [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  374] 
The  "Rule     Original  of  the  last  sentence  of  the  "  Rule  of  St.  Colum  Cille" ; 

of  St.  Co/um  «^  jtrci       rr   7     attttt        n  t  t -i  '     n  7 

ciM'.  {^from  iwo.,   vol.  XV 11.,  jDurgunchan  Liiorary  oj-  Brussels; 

see  App.  No.  CX.). 

"A]i  riA  bece|A  inefpA,  lie  'Oommtif  aic,  Hon  AppAi\ebi]' 
Anue  ine  UACtiup". 

[This  little  tract  is  published,  with  my  translation,  by  the  Irish 
Archgeological  Society  ;  in  the  volume  [for  1850]  containing  Primate 
Colton's  Visitation,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eeeves  (p.  109).] 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXIX.     [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  376.]       ^-^^'^i. 
Original  of  extract  from  an  A  ncient  Treatise  on,  or  Exposition  Ancient 

/■        1         -nr  /    f  7       1         ^  A.-\.t  '       >r^  Treatise  on 

o/,   tlie  Mass  [jrom  the  LeAbA.]\  mop  Tjuiia  T)oi5|Ae,  com- the  Mass. 
monly  called  the  l/eAbA]A  l3|AeAc;  R.I.A.;  fol.  126). 

Conit)  tiepn  -pocA  ha  hi-jii^e  'ote^A-jA  "oa  cec  cni|XAi'oe  "00 
cuimniu^A-o.  Conix)  yo]\pn  ^-odiAi^in  cunicAige]"  cec  j^-ua- 
l/Ai^,  ocuf  cec  rroegjiiiin  -oo  geiiA. 

\^A^\\  ^Y  cpiA]'in  comtAnciui^pn  riA  lii]\pi,  con'oei-pc  \\e- 
ceni^,  CO  -i:]\e]xe]'iii  -I'oiiaijic,  ftAnAi^cij^  cec  pjAen  ;  tiAi]\  ip 
iiTOi]\e-pi'A  .1.  iiToi]\e|' CAchAtACOA,  i-onAiciref  nA  ppeiiu  copn- 
5116  .1.  CO  fe;5A'0  'Oe  ipn  coci"oechc,  octij"  ii^incinput)  1iica. 
Il'e  in  "pegAX)  pn  cAippn5i]Ace]A  a\\  ^"ochaicc  j.'o^oja'oa  "ooriA 
p]\enAi'b  \A\\  \^e\e\\<^\. 

\\-e  1uiirio]\]\o,  jett  i:o]\AcbA'o  iconectAi|"  i]:ii]"  coteic  |"|\ipn 
■pegti-o  pn,  in  S)di]\iic  lloem  no]^  Aicc]\ebAn"o,  ocu]^  not'  coni- 
'oi'onAn'o,  octi-p  no|'  neiicAn-o  pn  cec  -["uaIai^.  1]'e  inSpi^inc- 
fA  i'D-otAf  AtDAnA  'oitt'i  ]:ep'in  "oa  cec  ijMi'ech  ipn-oectAi-p 
AiiiAit  11' Alt  iei]',  0C111' AiiiAit  connic  AnAi]ncin  iiax)  ;  uAift  I'p 
on  Spi^wic  noeni  cTonAiccliep  nA  "OAnA  oiiie^-OApA  •oonectAi'p 
ici^i  11A  t)Ainib  A]AcenA  .1.  bAicep,  octi]' Aic^Mge,  ocufpAe-pcipu 
•oeAjic  ocni"  c^iebtAci. 

1-p  "DO  "OAnAtb  Aipej'OAi  in  Spi]uiru  no'ib  in  Sc]\ipciii]i 
'OiA'OA  o  ninoiiccM^cliep  cedi  nAincotui',  ocup  ocotn-oi-OAncA-n 
cec  coi-np  ivxe^nVLcv ;  onA-OAinceiA  cec  i'obti'i  p]ji]\n(:At"OA,  o 
■ponA|\cnAi5c1ie]i  cec  niiToiobnA.  tlAi|v  ip  rjtiApm  Sc^nb- 
ctiii\  noib  'oicmnclicp  i^ipe  ocii]'  in'o'Li.ii;5te  onoectAi-i',  pic- 
tAijchen  cedroebAi-o  ocii-|'  cec  "occheci-'Aro.  Ipinnce  -po- 
^Abiiji  comAii\te  -i:o]\bci  ocup  i:o|ice'oiiL  conuv'OcMp  -oo  cech 
ceimuin  yoteich  ipin-oeclAip;  i]'r|uclie  iiTOApbcliAiA  intD- 
cbe-ou  ■oemnA  ocnp  'ouaLacIi  o  cech  ipej^Acli  ipiiToectAi-p. 
tlAi]i  ipi  in  Scnipcuiii  'OiA'OA  ip  nvAfAi]!  0CI1]'  ip  niume 
Aib^en  'oonAlmbib  i|\e]'Ac1iAib  nop  nm-oicnni^cc  ocup  nop 
mmpAi'oec;  ocup  Aitcep  cohdac  nieic  i^o^A  -oo  TDia  cpiA  nA 
coniAijibe.  tlAip  co-oaiIto  in"o  ecnA  co  1ie)uie-OAc1i  "oia  niAcu 
IntblApA  in-otennA  poniilip,  ocnp  ai]ic]ia  inbro  p]DipucAt'OAi 
cm  mil  epoch  Ap,  octip  opAiLrni^ec  "00  5po]\ 

1p  pAnn  eie  x)ini,  -oon  jibLpm  ponAcbuo  iconectAip  xjia 
conitJi-onAX)  .1.  Co]\p  C]\1]X,  ocup  a  pint  i"ob<\iiidie]i  poiiAbcopib 
nA  cpipcAi-oe.  1n  co]ip  on  pojenAi]!  o  inLiipe  615  inline,  cen 
•oidi  n6i;5e,  cenpcAibnit)  nm'ouicA,  cen  l-AdiAip  pe]\p-OA;  ocup 
■po  cpodiAXD  o  lu-OAi-oib  Aiiii]\|*ec1iAib,  Ap  cnut  ocnp  popniAc; 
ocnp  icpAACc  lApcpe'oenup  a  bA-|%  ocnp  pui-Oep  pop  "oeip  tDe 
AdiA]i  inllini,  bi  n^boip  ocnp  iiniiiiAX)AnitAi,  piA'OAin^tib 
lliine.     1p  lie  in  co]ippin,  Am  Ait  aca  ipin  inop-^toip,  'oo  ine- 
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App.  cxix.  Iaiu  riA  piAeoin  -oo  ineif  'Oe  .1.  x)on  Alroi^  noib.  XiA^]^  ^y  he 
in  co]Ap-pA  -pec-ton  ■j^Ai'obi^A  nA  nijui^ech  AcliAixnAic  ia]\  -j^ec 
Aibq\e  ocnf  Aiqnje  incfoejAil  ipiif  ipn-OAuliA^roAi  neni- 
tDAi.  1^'liepn  I'll  nA  he^enji  ipnmbecAi-o  fuuAin  "OonA 
pjAenAib.  ^yhe  1ninio|\]\o,  ip  bnnAX)  ocuy  ifA-obu^A  ecA|t- 
chnicme  "oonA  becjAAib-oeclni  nAc1ic]\eac,  ocu-p  -oonA  cot- 
tAi-oib  nAC  innq^AnitAi^ec  ciAC]\er;ic.  TnAi^Aj^ -oini,  cjUfCAToe 
nAC  in'ocfAmbAi5en'o  in  co]\p  noempA  inChoiinx)e-o,  lAps 
cAin-bepAib,  bin-oei]ic  ociip  iq\ocAi)ie;  iiai^i  ippm  cbupvp- 
pA  po^AbA-ji  'oepnii^iecc  nA  X)ee]\ci  t)0]\oi-pce  cec  n'oeeii\c  .1. 
A  ci'onociib  -pen  cen  cinAit)  'OA]\cenx)  cbinA'o  fit  A-oaiih. 
1-p  bepin  imo]\]\o,  oige  ocup  conitAnciup  nA  bi]Ape  CACAtc- 
•OAi,  AiTiAit  popchAncA^i  ipin  ScpipcuijA,  ecc. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXX.     [Lect.  XVIII.,  Pages  378,  379.] 

Original  of  the  cojnmencement  of  the  Invocation  of  God  the  Son 
in  the  Prayer  of  St.  AipepAn  the  Wise;  {from  X/eAbA-p 
bni'oe  UcAin,  MS.  H.  2.  16.,  T.C.B.,  col.  338). 

O  *Oetip  pAce]i  oiTimpocenp  'Oenp  e?ce]\cicuuin  mipe]\e]n 
11  obi  p. 

A  *Oe  AcbAipi  intecbtimAchcAij,  A*Oe  nAptoj  Ai]icbip  'oin. 

Ai^icbip  "oin   A  136   tiitecbuiTiAcbcAij.     A  Ipu   C]\ipc.     A 
niic  tJe  bi.     A  IT1IC  iiogenAiji  p-o  -oi.    A  oengeni  X)e  AchAji. 

The  petition  to  the  Holy  Spirit  {same  Appendix)  begins: — 

Atpchip  "Oin   A  XDe  nitecuriiAccAij.     A  Spijitic  11 01b.     A 
Spipuc  ip  UAipte  cAcb  Spi]iuc. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXI.     [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  379.] 

Original  of  explanation  of  the  word  Oipcip  (or  Aipcip),  in  an 
ancient  Glossary,  referring  to  the  Prayer  of  St.  Ai]ie]\An  ; 
{from  MS.  H.  3.  18.,  T.C.D.^p.  534.). 

.  Oipcip  .1.  pmpcAcc,  AiiiAit  A"oeip  a  nti]\nAiT)ci  AipipAin   in 
e^cnA.      Oi]\cip  "Oin  a  "Oe  .Ac1iai]i  uitecviiHAccAig. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXII.     [Lect.  XVIIL,  Pages  379,  380] 

rniyers^  of  Original  of  commencements  of  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the 
Prayer  of  Cot^n  Ha  'Oninec'OA;  {from  the  LeAbA-p  t)ui'6e 
tecAin,  MS.  11.  2.  16.,  T.C.D.;  col.  336). 

.Aceocb  y]\\x:  a  Ipu  11 01b,  "oo  ceiubpe  SuipcetAi^e  ^lopcpib- 
pAt)  -oo  SbopcetAi  Com-oecA,  e-oon  111  aca,  IllAipcc,  t;ticA]%1om. 
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The  second  prayer  begins  \_atfol.  337] 


AP.     CXXl 


A   1rU    tloeb,   a    CIuMAA  COem,    a   UecLu    tnATOIITOA,  a  ?^1\1An  Prayers  of 
LAn    LA1CniX)e    CUHTOACITOAI,    a    U\\eO    An    IHA  p|\en     OCU]-,    U^A  Duinechda. 

p|Aint)e,  ocuf  iriA  bichbecliAt),  ocu]"  iiia  bich|"uc1iAinecAX). 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXIII.      [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  380.] 

Original  of  commencement  of  an  Ancient  Litany  of  the  Blessed  ^^^^^^^ ^^ 
Virgin  Ma^'y;  {from  the  LeAbA^x  111 6|\  'OuiiA  *Ooi5^\e,  noty  the  b.v.m. 
called  teAbAi;  b-peAC,  R.I.A.,  fol.  121.). 

A  1lltii]\e  m6|\,  a  intii]\e  A]"  mo  "ooriA  tTlviipb,  a  Roino|A  ha 
mbAii,  A  II15AI1  tiA  n-din^eb. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXIV.     [Lect.  XVIII.,  Page  381.] 

Original  of  com.mencement  of  the  Litany  0/ Aengu-p  Ceite  'Oe  Litany  of 
{from  the  same  hook,fol.  11.  a.  h.).  ceiifm- 

U111  cAecAic  cti]\chA  "CO  Aitichfub  IxomAn  ^Ab-pAC  M. 
bimete  um  llocAb,  uni  nemi'enchATO,  tiin  Cho]\inicAn,  ^e'^ 
lepum  [ecc]  UeonA  niibe  AncbApAX)  -popcectAinpAC  Ia  lllu- 
triAin  -|:]\i  boen-cefi"u  uni  Gppoc  IbAi-p,  "oia  CAbA-pcbACAjA  Ain^eb 
'Oe  in  ^'beix)  mAi|A  "oo  pi^ne  SAncc  IDimjic  "oo  l-jm  inA  c]aix)iu, 
pe]A  1epum  [ecc]  U]m  cagcaic  AiLicbe-jA  Aibe  tocA]i  bA 
fi^XlbAin,  buA  "DO  -pe^Aib  lloniAn,  ocnp  LecA,  pepv  lepuin. 
[ecc]  U]\i  CAecAic  ye^v  51\ato,  pppiA^bAcb  cec  oen,  'oo 
5oex)etti,  bocA]i  a  noibicbi|A  inoenpenuTo,  uni  AbbAn  niAC 
bui  Co]\niAic.     pe|A  le-piim  [ecc] 

[literal  translation.] 
Three  times  fifty  canoes  (full)  of  Roman  pilgrims,  who  took  up 
in  Hi  Imele,  with  Notal,  with  Neiahsenchaidh,  with  Cornutan,  per 
Jesnm  [etc.].  The  three  thousand  father  confessors  who  congre- 
gated in  Mumliaiii  to  consider  the  one  question  under  Bishoj)  Ibai?', 
by  whom  to  the  angel  of  God  Avas  ascribed  the  great  feast  which 
St.  Brigit  made  for  Jesus  in  her  heart,  per  Jesum  [etc.].  Tlae  other 
three  times  fifty  pilgrims,  who  went  into  Scotland  (Albain)  third 

in  succession  to  the  men  of  Rome  and  Letha,  per  Jesum 

The  three  times  fifty  men  in  holy  orders,  each  of  them  being  a  man 
of  Rule,  of  the  Gaedhil  who  went  into  pilgrimage  in  one  synod  with 
Abban,  the  son  of  Ua  Cormaic,  per  Jesum  [etc.]. 

[The  following  poem,  ascribed  to  St.  Bn'r/id,  is  the  only  tract  that  I  have  Poem  by 
met  which  could  throw  any  possible  light  on  tlie  circumstances  of  the  synod  St.  BtigiJ. 
held  in  Munster  under  Bishop  Ibar.     The  poem  is  undoubtedly  an  ancient 
one,  and  must,  I  am  sure,  liave  been  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Aenghus.     (It 
is  taken  from  the  MS.  Vol.  XVII.,  Bm-guudian  Library,  Brussels) : — 
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AP    CXXIV.  "bjMjIllCC  (CCC.) 

Poemty        l^ojDA-o  mAic  iem  co|\m-ii-ti'o  mojA, 

St.  Brigid.  ■Oo  1\15ll  HA  jMJ, 

UopA'6  mAiulem  nniinncei\nim1ie 
AccA  "hoi  c^Ae  bice  \\i^. 

tlopAT)  triAic  tein  cAtince 

CiAeicine  cyvAbAiT)  gLAiii, 

■RopAX)  TtiAic  Lem  -jnifCA 

ecLA  oc  nio  c]Aeib. 
llopA-o  111A1C  beni  p|\  nniie, 

1m  cejIi'OAif  i:ein. 

■RopA-o  niAic  tem  "OAbcA 

Annmeic  "oo  A^Aei-p. 
■RopA'6  rtiAic  belli  bej'cpti 

'Oei|\cce  'OO  ■OAib, 

IxopATJ  niAic  belli  efc|\A 

C-t\ocAi]\e  '01A  ■OAini. 
UopA'6  111A1C  bein  f  oicliebb, 

"Do  bicb  iriA  buff. 

UopA'6  111A1U  beni  1-pu 

b)e6-p  "oo  beic  iini-pj'. 
■RopA'6  tiiAic  belli  11A  ceojAA 

tllAl^M,  1111  AT)  A  cbtl, 

•RopAT)  iiiAiu  bem  muinncep 
nime  -OA  cec  "oii. 
tlopA-o  TtiAic  bem  co)\bAm 
Cif Aije  -oon  pbAiu, 
ItlA-o  clief^'  1111 11  eo 
i:o)\fA  cip]\e-6  beiTOAcc  mAicTi. 

HopAX)  mAicli  bem. 


Brigid  (cecinet). 

I  should  like  a  great  lake  of  ale 

For  the  King  of  the  Kings  ; 

I  should  like  the  family  of  Heaven 

To  be   drinking  it   through   time 
eternal. 
I  should  lilte  the  viands 

Of  belief  and  pure  piety ; 

I  should  like  flails 

Of  penance  at  my  house. 
I  should  like  the  men  of  Heaven 

In  my  own  house ; 

I  should  like  kieves 

Of  peace  to  be  at  their  disposal. 
I  should  Uke  vessels 

Of  charity  for  distribution; 

I  should  like  caves 

Of  mercy  for  their  company. 
I  should  like  cheerfulness 

To  be  in  their  drinking ; 

I  should  like  Jesus, 

Too,  to  he  here  (among  them). 
I  should  like  the  three 

Marys  of  illustrious  renown; 

I  should  like  the  people 

Of  Heaven  there  from  all  parts. 
I  should  like  that  I  shoidd  be 

A  rent-payer  to  the  Lord ; 

That,  should,  I  suffer  distress, 

He  would  bestow  upon  me  a  good 
blessing. 

I  should  like  [etc]. 


Adciress  of 
A I  hair  ne  to 
AeidM. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXV.     [Lect.  XVIIL,  Page  383.] 

Original  of  imssage  in  the  A^aIIaiii  ait  "oa  ShuAJ  {tlie  Address 
of  the  Arch-Poet  AtA^\v^e  to  llei-oe).  (From  the  Book  of 
Leinster;  H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.;  fol.  148.  h.  a.). 

CiA-jni  pli  ^-iti  imniAli  Utijeti. 


from  the 

BaiU 

Chuinn, 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXVI      [Lect.  XVIIL,  Page  386.] 

Original  of  two  passages  in  the  iDAile  Chuinn  (J//S.  Egerton  88, 
British  Museum,  fol.  11.  h.). 

Ibcuf  A\\c  ie]i  Cecil AijiCAicc  ai-oci  ;  comnAiic  CAti^  con- 
bebAC  inuc|\viime. — 

Co  'LA05Aii\e  tont)  ten^recA^A  ici]i,  "oo  UAitcenn  ceclic  .i. 
Pac^iaic;  CAiji  CA]AfnA  .1.  ectAj'A;  C]\oinn  cponiA  be]iciif 
bbAcliA  "00  x)inn. 


or 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXXVII.    [Lect.  XVIII.,  Pages  386,  387.]  ap.cxxyh 

Original  of  passage  in  the  '■'■Tripartite  Liife^^  of  St.  Patrick,  as  to 
{my  copy,  p.  21;  MS.,  Egerton  93,  p.  6,  British  Museum),  ^Taiuenn, 
quoted  from  the  l3Aite  Chuinn,  of  the  word  UAiLcenn,  or  ^"^^s^^'^n 
UAitjenii. 

'C^cfAc  CAitcint),  cotmc-pAc  ^AUAtriA,  noipc  cetlA  ceoilci^e 
berroACA  (.i.  teo,  i.e.  by  tliem),  beirochopAi-p,  iti  ytAic 
1  in  b  Act  A. 

The  follo-vving  explanation  of  the  Avord  Tailginn,  or  Tailcenn,  is 
from  the  opening  of  the  ancient  Law  compilation,  called  the  Senchus 
Mor,  or  Great  History,  in  the  completion  of  which  St.  Patrick  took 
part  along  with  King  Laeghaire  and  others  (vellum  M.S.,  H.  3.  17., 
T.C.D.,  p.  1),  where  this  prophecy  of  the  Drnids  is  qu.oted,  with  an 
interlined  gloss,  as  folloAvs,  [and  see  another  version  in  App.  No. 
CXXXllI.,  post,  p.  624.] 

Unic].-ATO  cAitpnn,^*^ 

UAp  nnii]\  niei]\5inn, 

A  ciioinn  qAom-cinn,<^^' 

-A  cinn  uott-cmn,*^*'' 

A  miAi^A^'^'  in  lApcA^i  [read  ai^aciuji]  Aci^e, 

A■oe\\n^^c  tube  Aineti. 

'*^  .1. 1iiUi6c  -OA  cvil-uij^re  cAc  a  cinn  Ag  fVecctiin,  i.e.,  the  parties  to  whom 

all  persons  will  humble  their  heads  in  genuflexion. 
0>>  .1.  imbAciA  C1A0111A  niA  lAniAib,  i.e.,  their  bent  stafl's  in  their  hands. 
(■=)  .1.  A  coi]Mie  iniA  cemiAib,  i.e.,  their  coronas  (tonsures)  upon  their  heads. 
(^^  .1.  A  tiaLuo|\,  i.e.,  their  altars. 

The  connection  or  relation  between  the  words  Tuluig.'i,  to  humble, 
and  Tailcenn  or  Tailginn,  the  person  or  persons  (for  the  last  form  is 
plural)  may  be  seen  from  the  folloAving  example,  taken  from  the  vel- 
lum M.S.,  H.  3.  18.,  T.C.D.,  p.  653  :— 

111    Tnui-p   c|\ecnAc   CAiipceiA   \\e  It  is  not  the  tempestuous  sea  that 

riAibnib  1)\  .1.   •uiiibA  no  ceninijAX)  abates  to  angry  livers,  i.e.,  that  hum- 

.1.  nocA  utibAijenn  iti  rtiuiyv  c^Neti-  bles,  or  is  pacified;  that  is,  the  power- 

comiAc  -pif  nA  liAibnib  -peivjACA,  no  ful-billowy  sea  does  not  humble  itself 

•pucAine.  to  [either]  the  angry  or  placid  rivers. 

And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  thinking  that  there  is  as  much 
natural  relation  between  the  word  Toll-cinn,  tonsured-head,  and  Tail- 
cinn,  as  there  is  between  the  latter  and  Tvlaighenn,  to  humble;  and, 
indeed,  a  very  curious  case  in  point  occurs  in  the  very  ancient  tale 
of  the  Bruighen  Da  Derga,  in  the  ancient  Leabhar  na  h-  Uidhre  (fol. 
63.  b.),  in  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy.  Ingcel,  the  pirate  chief,  in 
describing  the  monarch  Conaire  Mor's  attendants,  says : — 

AcconnAjAc  Ant)  bo]\|\-6ciAec  A-p  I  saw  there  a  portly  young  man 

belAib  nA  inroAe  ceunAe  iro^  bAyv  in  in  front  of  the   same   couch  in  the 

cije.     At\\-  niAibe  -pAijA.      -pinnia-ix  middle  of  the  house.     The  disgrace 

cAnAc  -pbeDe  cac  pnnA  a\&\  c]AiAnA  of  baldness  was  upon  him.     As  fair 

cent),     *     *     *     *     *     CAiibcmne,  as  the  mountain  cotton  (cat's  tail?) 
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cxxvir. 

As  to  the 
word 

Taiicenn,  or 
Tailgenn. 


]M5  -oiMic  |\15  CewyvAc,  clefAniriAc 
ClioiiAifxe  in  pn  ;  ^ep  coniAic  moijA 
in  -peppn. 


Ancient 
account  of 
the  BaM 
an  Scdil. 


is  every  hair  that  grows  through  hia 
head.  *  »  *  *  »  ^  ]^at  man  i3 
TaulcJnnn€,  the  royal  buffoon  of  the 
King  of  Teiiiair,  juggler  to  Conairg 
Mor  [the  monarch]  ;  a  man  of  great 
power  is  that  man. 

It  is  evident  froin  this  passage  that  the  name  or  soubriquet  of 
Talchenn,  or  Tanl-chinne  (which  is  the  same  as  Tul-clnnne,  au  in  the 
ancient  Gaedhilg  being  the  same  as  u  in  the  modern),  was  descrip- 
tive of  baldness,  and  a  term  of  reproach,  baldness  being  at  all  times 
looked  upon  as  a  disgrace ;  and  I  believe  it  was  as  a  submission  to 
disgrace  or  humiliation  for  the  sake  of  God  that  the  tonsure  was 
first  adopted  by  the  Christian  priesthood. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXVIII.    [Lect.  XVIIL,  Page  387.] 
Original  of  ancient  account  of  the  iDAite  An  ScAib  (from  the 
MS.  classed  Harl.  5280,  in  the  British  Museum,  p.  119). 

Xaa  |\oboi  Corro  1  UenrpAi^  iaja  troic  "ooriA  pi^Aib,  acjaacc 
TtiACAin  moch  yo\\  \\'\-\\<\^t  ita  Uem-UAC,  -jma  ciq\cbAi'L  5]Aeine, 
octi]"  A  cpi  ■optiic  A]\oen  -|\i]"  .i.  ITIaoI,  uboc,  Dtuicne;  ocu-p 
A  cpi  pbiT)  .1.  6-c1u\in,  Copb,  Ce]\\]\n.  "Po-oe^  AccpAi^epom 
cec  x)iA  in  tion-pen,  "oo  Ai]At)-exin,  a]\  nA  ^Ab-oAoi-p  ■pi-|A-p'oe 
]:o|A  e^pmx)  cen  Aipiu^AX)  -ooi^um.  In  X)u  -oia  m^ecbAi-opom 
"oo  5l\e|",  CO  CApiAic  cboicb  Ant)  -poA  copAib,  ocup  pAbcpATp 
■pin^ii.  1x0  ^ep  An  cboc  -po  co]^Aib  co  cbop  po  Uem]\Ai5 
tiibi,  ocup  p'o  b]\e5Aib.  1p  An-opin  po  lAppACc  Conn  -oia 
'0]AUix)ib   ci-OA  pup  jep   An    cboc,    cia  bAmin,   ocup  CAn   "oo 

pAbA-O,  ocup  no  pA^A-O,  OCUp  Clt)    po  CA]\Albb  UcinpAi^. 

Ipet)  Tobepc  An  '0]\ai  p^pi  Conn,  ni  pbont)AX)  co  cent) 
CAecAC  Iaici,  ocup  A  upi.  In  cau  po  cintJiot)  An  Apiompin, 
pup  lAppAcc  Conn  t)on  "opAi  Ap^u-oi]^!.  1p  Ann  AX)bepc  An 
'o]\Ai :  I^Ab  AumAiin  ua  cboice.  1nip  ^oAib  ApA  cAp-oAX). 
UeniAip  cipi  pAib  1  po]\]\oinAT).  Uip  UAibbcen  AUAipi^^pe  co 
bpAc,  ocup  ipi  An  cippen  bup  oenAC  cbuice  cen  uhep  pbAiciop 
A  UempAi^;  ocup  Ia  tDe^iuAC  An  aouait^,  in  pbAic  UACAp 
p'-Ai^pi  IJiT)  uup  ip  An  bbiA-OAinpin.  1lo  jep  j-'Ab  poAC  copAibpe 
Annu,  ob  in  t)pAi,  ocup  tdo  pAijxn^epc;  An  bin  ;5Ai-nm  po  ^ep 
Atv  cboc  ipet)  bion  pi^  biAp  "ooc  piob  co  bpAu.  Hi  bA  me 
not)  pboin-ope  x)eic,  ob  in  'o]\ai. 

AmbACAp  lepuin,  conAcocAiv  ciaic  moip  imiriACUAipc,  connA 
pe-oocAp  ciD  X)o  cocAp  Ap  met)  An  t)0]\cu  t)U]MiAinecc ;  conco- 
Iauap  cpecbAU  in  niApcAi^  Ap  a  nAinup.  IIIoaix  iiiAipc  t)uinn, 
ob  Conn,  tDiAUA  puccAi  a  cip  nAinuub.  1ep]'in  t)obbeci  An 
inA]ACAC  c]u  o]\copA  CUCA1,  ocup  ip  cpAit)e  tDupnAUAic  in 
copcop  tDe^euAC  lUAp  [in]  copcbo]\  coipec.  1p  t)o  juin  pij 
em,  o]i  in  t)]\Ai,  cibe  tJibpAiciup  Conn  a  UempAig.    Auaix)  lAp- 
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l^in   An  niA^ACAc  "oin  'oib|AACcA'o,  octi-p  cic  cuca,  ocu-p  -penAii"    cxxviii. 
^TAiIci  y\\^   Conn,  ocuf  con^AjAC  te]'  "oia  c]\eb.     TDu-pcocAix  ia-  j^^^.^^^ 
tAum  con"ovir  nAtAi  irin  mA"c  nAtAint).    ConAcucAn  An  iMt;-nAic  account  of 

'  I     '        ,         '  ^  '        .     I    V  the  /iaili 

inpn  ocu]"  biLi  o^toa  inA  "oohai',  ocu*|"  conACACA-|\  cec  nALAin-o  anScdu. 
nAnn   -po  occAe  pn"0]MJine,  *oeic  cjiAipt)  pcic  a  ■pot).     "LocA-p 
lA^Mim  ipm  [05],  conACACA^A  An  injen  mACOAccAipm  C015  ocii-p 

bA1\p  O^raA  p'0]\    A    mubbAC.       'OAbAC    AipCTO,   CO    CljlcbAlb   OjA-OA 

impe,  ocup  pi  bAn  "oo  X)e]\5-bin'o ;  epci^Ai  o\\\  p-oi;  a  up;  copAn 
•01  op  p'op  A  beobAi.  ConACACAp  An  -pcAb  p-o-oepin  ipin  C15  po-|\ 
A  cmn  inA  pi^-'ptii'oe.  Hi  ppin  a  Uem^\Aic  iHAtn  p-e]i  a  nie-oe, 
nAC   A   CAOime;   a]\    Aibbe  a   c]aoca,    Ap   in^AncA   a   "oeubviA. 

Ppip;5epcpi"oe  "ooib  ocu-p  Acbepc  p]\iu  :  tli"oom  pcAb-pA  em, 
ocu]'  m-oom  iipc^iAC  ocup  "oom  ui]\-oe]\ciip  "ouib  ;  ia]\  mbA-p  "oo 
"oeocA-OAp,  ocup  ip  "oo  cineb  A-OAim  "OAum  :  ip-pe  1110  fbon-OAX), 
l/Ug  niAC  e^'oben'o,  inic  Uije'imniAip.  Ip  "oo  t)o  "oediA-oup 
coneciup  "oe-ope  pAe^Ab  t)o  pbACAU  pen,  ocup  cac  pbACAi  biAp 
A  UempAic.  Ocup  bA  pi  An  in^en  boi  ipm  C15  pop  a  cionx> 
pbAiciup  Cpenn  co  ppAC. 

IDa  p  An  in^en  'oo  bepc  An  'oice'o  "00  ConT)  .1.  •OAin-ApnA, 
ocup  copc-ApnAi.  Cec]u  cpAijiX)  p^icic  pot)  An  t)An'i-ApnA;  occ 
upAipt)  ici]i  A  cuAiin  ocup  CAbAin.  1n  cAn  buit)  An  in^en 
t)on  t)Aib  At)be]\c  p"]ini :  Cia  t)A  cibepcA]\  An  Aipt)eocpA? 
■ppipcApc  An  pcAb  copo  pbuint)p"it)e  cac  p-bAic  o  Cunt)  co  bpAc. 

b/OCAp    A    p^OpCAt)    An    pCAlb    COUA    pACAICpeCA]!  AU  pAC    UAC  An 

rec.  'PoppAcbAt)  biA  Cont)  in  tJAbAig,  ocup  in  c-epcpAi  opt)A, 
ocup  Ant)  Aip[t)]ecb.  1p  t»epin  aca  Aipbin^  An~ScAib  ocup 
e^cpAi,  ocup  cAp;5]VAit)e  Cuint). 

CiA  pop  A  nt)Aibpit)ip  An  Aipt)ecpA,  copAn  tyejij-bAic?  ob  in 
in^en.  TDAib  t)e,  pop  in  ScAb,  po]\  Cont)  cet)-CACAc  .1.  cet) 
CAc-]AAi  b]Mpp"iup;   CAecAC  bbiAt)Ain   UAmA  t)o  t)o  cAic,  no  t)o 

lbt)A.       'Pl]\p'1t)     CACA     .1.    CAC    t3]\e5,     CAC     Cbl,     CAC    AlCe,     CAC 

tllACAi,  CAC  Cint)-cipi ;  pecc  cacai  III01J1  bine,  cac  CuAibjne; 
pecc  CACA  CbAi]une,  ecc. 

A  compAc  Ain  UibpAici 

Cec  bec-comnApc  AUUToe, 

Ipe  ^iDnicep  ac  t)bui5i 

11a  pbuAg  biA]'  bAppuit)e. 
'OippAU  t)o  Conn  cet)-cACAC 

1a]\  nA]\cenet)  t)pecb-iTiAJ, 

^oncAp,  lAp  cimcebb  cecli  puip, 

*OiA  iiiAipc  '^  Tliac  Gmpuip. 

CiA  p'oppA  nt)Aibp^t)i]A  in  Aip[t)]ecpA  cup  in  t)ep5-pbAic  [read 
bAic],  o]\  in  in^en.  'OAib  t)e,  op  m  ScAb,  p-op  A\\c  niAc  Cuint). 
"Pep  c]u  n;5pecA. 
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CXXVIII. 

Ancient 
account  of 
the  BiiiM 
an  Scdil. 


fipp-o  CAC  'Pi'0|\tii-p  rriACAin  tllucpAime, 

1inA  coecfAt)  mAi^A-biti. 

\)<\  v\]\Y^r\  x)o  A]\z  niAc  Cuhto 

Cm  iTieic  /AitettA   Otuim. 
'OiA"OA]rooin  pcit)  cac 

A.  CAocti]"  La  i'it  LujAc. 

UlAICA  btlAX)Ain   IIAITIA 
In   CAn   110  TDOC  ib-OAA. 

[translation]. 

A  day  that  Conn  was  in  Temair  after  the  destruction  of  the  kings, 
he  went  np  at  early  [morning]  upon  the  royal  rath  of  Temair,  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun ;  and  his  three  druids  along  with  him,  namely,  Maol, 
Bloc,  Bhuicne;  and  his  three  poets,  namely,  Etliain,  Corb,  Cesarn. 
The  reason  that  he  went  np  there  every  day  ^vith  that  number,  to 
view  all  the  points  [of  the  heavens]  was,  in  order  that  hill-men 
[fair)r-men]  should  not  rest  upon  Erinn  unperceived  by  him.  The 
spot  that  he  always  frequented,  he  happened  to  meet  a  stone  there 
under  his  feet,  and  he  stood  upon  it.  The  stone  screamed  iinder  his 
feet  so  as  that  it  was  heard  all  over  Temair,  and  over  Bregh  [or 
Bregia].  Then  Conn  asked  of  his  druids  what  the  stone  screamed 
for,  what  was  its  name,  and  where  it  came  from  and  Avhere  it  should 
go  to,  and  what  brought  it  to  Temair S^^^ 

What  the  druid  said  to  Conn  was,  that  he  would  not  tell  till  the 
end  of  fifty  days  and  three.  When  the  number  had  ended.  Conn 
asked  the  druid  again.  It  was  this  the  druid  said :  "i^aZ  is  the  name 
of  the  stone.  It  was  out  of  the  Island  of  Foal  it  was  brought.  It 
was  in  Temair  of  the  Land  of  Fal  it  was  set  tip.  In  the  land  of 
Tailltin  it  shall  abide  for  ever ;  and  it  is  that  land  that  shall  be  the 
sporting  faii'-green  as  long  as  there  shall  be  sovereignty  in  Temair; 
and  the  last  day  of  the  fair,  the  sovereign  Avho  does  not  witness  it, 
there  shall  be  hardness  in  that  year.  Fal  has  screamed  imder  thy 
feet  this  day,  said  the  druid,  and  prophesied ;  the  number  of  calls 
■which  the  stone  has  screamed  is  the  number  of  kings  that  shall 
come  of  thy  seed  for  ever :  It  is  not  I  that  shall  name  them  for 
thee",  said  the  druid. 

As  they  Avere  there,  after  this,  they  saw  a  great  mist  all  round, 
so  that  they  knew  not  where  they  went,  from  the  greatness  of  the 
darkness  Avhich  had  come  ;  and  they  heard  the  noise  of  a  horseman 
approaching  them.  "  It  would  be  a  great  grief  to  us",  said  Conn,  "  if 
we  should  be  carried  into  an  unknown  country".  After  this  the 
horseman  let  fly  three  throws  [of  a  spear]  at  them,  and  the  last 
throw  came  with  greater  velocity  than  the  first  throw.  "  It  is  the 
wounding  of  a  king,  indeed",  said  the  druid,  "  whoever  shoots  at  Conn 
in  Temair".  The  horseman  then  desisted  from  the  shooting,  and  came 
to  them,  and  bade  Avelcome  to  Conn,  and  he  took  them  with  him  to 


(258)  It  will  be  perceived  below  tliat  this  question  is  not  answered  by  the  druid ;  the  stone, 
bowevtr,  had  been  brought  to  Temair  by  the  Tuatlia  De  Danann. 
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his  house.     They  went  forward  then  until  they  entered  a  beautiful    cxxyiii. 

plain.     And  they  then  saw  a  kingly  rath  and  a  golden  tree  at  its 

door ;  and  they  saAV  a  splendid  house  in   it,   under  a  roof-tree  of  account  of 

Findruine:  thirty  feet  was  its  length.     They  then  went   into   the  ^^^^^"JJ,^ 
1  11  -in  •  T  T     -1  '""  Scail. 

house,  and  they  saw  a  young  woman  ni  tlie  house  Avath  a  diudem  of 

gold  upon  her  head  ;  a  silver  kieve  with  hoops  of  gold  by  her,  and  it 

full  of  red  ale ;  a  golden  can  [escyo]  on  its  edge ;  a  golden  cup  at  its 

mouth.     They  saw  the  Seal  [champion]  himself  in  the  house  before 

them,  in  his  king's  seat.     There  was  never  found  in  Temair  a  man 

of  his  great  size,  nor  of  his  comeliness,  for  the  beauty  of  his  form, 

the  wonderfulness  of  his  face. 

He  spoke  to  them  and  said  to  them  :  "  I  am  not  a  Seal  indeed,  and 
I  reveal  to  thee  part  of  my  mystery  and  of  my  renown :  It  is  after 
death  I  have  come ;  and  I  am  of  the  race  of  Adam ;  Lug,  son  of 
Edlenn,  son  of  Tighernmas.,  is  my  name.  What  I  have  come  for  is, 
to  reveal  to  thee  the  life  of  thine  own  sovereignty,  and  of  every 
sovereign  who  shall  be  in  Temair".  And  the  maiden  who  was  in  the 
house  before  them  was  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn  for  ever. 

It  was  this  maiden  that  gave  the  two  articles  to  Conn,  namely,  an 
ox-rib  and  a  hog -rib.  Twenty-four  feet  was  the  length  of  the  ox- 
rib  ;  eight  feet  between  its  arch  and  the  ground.  When  the  maiden 
came  to  distribute  the  drink,  she  said  to  them  :  "  Who  shall  this  bowl 
be  given  to  ?"  The  Seal  answered,  that  every  sovereign  from  Conn 
down  for  ever  would  be  named.  They  went  from  out  of  the  shadow 
of  the  Seal,  and  they  did  not  perceive  the  rath  nor  the  house.  The 
kieve  was  left  with  Conn,  and  the  golden  escra,  and  the  bowl.  It  is 
from  this  have  come  the  "  Vision  [Baile'\  of  the  Seal,  and  the  ad- 
venture and  journey  of  Conn".  [There  is  something  ii'regular  here, 
as  this  paragraph  ought  to  be  the  end  of  the  tale.] 

"  Who  shall  this  bowl  with  the  red  ale  be  distributed  to  ?"  said  the 
maiden.  "  Distribute  of  it",  said  the  Seal,  "  to  Conn  of  the  hundred 
battles  :  that  is,  he  wUl  gain  an  hundred  battles.  Fifty  years  shall  he 
spend  when  he  shall  die.  He  Avill  fight  battles,  namely,  the  battle 
of  Bregh;  the  battle  of  Eli;  the  battle  of  Aiche;  the  battle  of 
MaeJia;  the  battle  of  Cenn-tire;  seven  battles  in  Magh-Line;  the 
battle  of  Cuailgne;  seven  battles  in  Cldirine,  etc. 

"  In  his  combat  Avith  Tipraite, 

Though  unequal  in  strength,  their  advance  ; 

It  is  he  that  shall  be  wounded  while  cleaving 

The  hosts  that  shall  accompany  him. 
"  Woeful  for  Conn  of  the  hundred  battles. 

After  having  paved  Dreeli  -Mhagh, 

He  is  killed,  after  ha^dng  gone  round  all  the  bays. 

On  Tuesday  in  Tuath  Eeinruis". 

"  Who  shall  this  bowl  with  the  red  ale  be  distributed  to  ?"  said  the 
maiden.  "  Distribute  of  it",  said  the  Seal,  "  to  Art,  the  son  of  Conn. 
A  man  of  three  shouts". 
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Ancient 
account  of 
tlic  /Jaile 
an  Scdil. 


IScdi!,  by 
Flann. 


"  He  shall  figlit  the  battle  of  Fidh-Ros,  the  morning  of  Mucruimhe, 

In  which  shall  fall  great  warriors, 

It  will  be  woeful  to  Ai't  the  son  of  Conn, 

With  the  sons  of  Oilill  Oluim. 
"  Upon  Thursday  he  fights  the  battle 

In  which  he  falls  by  the  sons  of  Lughaidh. 

Thirty  years  only  (shall  he  reign) 

At  the  time  that  he  shall  be  slain". 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXIX.    [Lect.  XVIII.,  Pa^jes  389,  3li0.] 
Reference  to  Oriqiucd  of  stanza,  referring  to  the  OAite  An  ScAib,  in  the  Poem 
on  the  succession  oj  the  Kincjs  oj   lara.,  t>ij  |-LAnn  lilAini]'- 
Tz\\ec^  from  the  Book  of  Leinster;  H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D.;  fol.  98, 
{d27id  stanza);  and  original  of  first  line  of  the  same  Poem. 
ITlAivb  iA]\nA  ](i5A  "oon  c-pLo^, 
Goco  iiim-jtAii  mugnie-oon, 

1l0  -|.-i]\A'0,  CIT)  C]U1C  Aite, 

1x0  ixiubvXt)  i^yin  ScAt-bAibe. — 
"Ri^  Ueni]\A  "oiA  ce^^bAiTO  cnu. — 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXX.     [Lcct.  XVIII.,  Page  391.] 
Original  of  first  line  of  the  ^'■Projyhetic^  Poem  ascribed  to  A^w 
"  the  Lonely",   son   of  Conn   {from    t>eAbA-|\    nA   1"i-tli-6]\c, 
lU.A.Jol.  11). 

CAin  -oo  T)ennA  "oen. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXXI.     [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  392.] 

ji'scrib't^*'to"  Original  of  the  heading  and  commencement  of  a  Prophecy  of 
iSt.  Patrick,  ascribed  to  pmn  111  ac  CuiiiAibL  (from  a  vellum 
MS.  in  T.C.D.,  classed  H.  3.  17,  p.  835). 


Poem  by 
King  Art. 


finii  Mac 
Cwnhaill, 


piTo  tlA  bAifcno  cecimc,  occ 
cai^accuaL  Pac|\c\ic,  in  cAn  -oo  x^o- 
c1iAi|\  •Don-o  leic  Vo\<  a  caiiic  [hi 
■LobAi\?]  lAiAfiii  CO  lieiAirro. 

Tli(*)  mo  co]"'pA  epce  ^ecAX) 

A^vf*^  niiii  tienc  iu\ii\cniif, 
Achc'^'''  ctocn  •o'LoiiiAi|-i\i5'penni'o 
teccf'*'  CA1-0  cAii'eLbcAi  co  115]\A- 
'OAib^^'Mloeb  Spi)AAcA. 

tli(0  ■pui'LAinj  Ai-oe  cu|\pvi  •peobAi'oe 
pAtTO  ■Oeo-c|\Aiccc1i. 

A-jMi]'*^^  neAc  HTOAi-oe  -piM  Aiiijcb  1 
i:necnA]\cti'p,  i  ctiAi]\T)  u]\oiii  cnnb 
cteixe  ■ne-piiA'OAch  oc  P)\ocepc,'''* 

TnO|\'-'-'    TJAIIA. 
Co  ■n-A-obA'DCCAlb  [AX)bATDAlb]   CU111- 

[•ojACCAib,  "oiAinbA  ViAHirn  aLuoi^a 
"Oe  cpeoi^-OAi,  c]\en-b]\ecAi5. 


Finn,  the  prandson  of  Baiscn^,  fore- 
telling of  I'iitrick,  when  he  slipped 
off  the  flag  on  which  he  afterwards 
came  to  Erinn  : 

It  is  not  through  a  path  of  crime  my 
foot  has  coine,('') 
For  of  strengtli  I  am  not  bereft,(W 
But  a  stone  rejects  a  Fenian  king/") 
A  flag  "^  ■which  represents  a  chaste 
mm  with  the  dignities  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.'"') 

It  will  not  hear  God-grieving,  flesljy, 
Fenian  bodiis."') 

A  residence  pleasant/^)  with  Angels  to 
watch  in  presence  [of  the  rock]  in 
the  heavy  circle  of  plaintive  clerical 
nmsic,  preaching^'"'  a  great*"'  work. 

With  ornamented  instruments,  whose 
name  is,  the  Altar  of  the  all-direct- 
ing, strong  judging  God. 
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nAiriA  j;tiA,  jiiA-oAigcit)  pn-o  -p^v- 
iiiT)e  neiii-i\i  lnu\*|-Ai,  ^'0)'|'A'o  j-w- 
•oujgOk'o,  •oiAno'o  ^Mj-ruToe  nem  ; 
"oiAinx)  -po-pcetiieL  cALiini,  Anigtl, 
CO  cii]\  ceoAu  1  Cacaii\  Cvii]\cc. 


Con-U]'  CA1"CA|\  CAitcenn  c^en  •oo'o 
^c^e  gup'  oen  aj\  c^xecfe,  conbiA 
A  clilArin  biulniAi'oe  ceil  tiiA-pAi' 
cLoch  CociAAige,*^'^  Pac^aic. 

[innimjAT).] 
(*)  .1. 111  c|M  coe  Aifce  •ooiAAii\ci^  mo 
coif. 
.1.  ni  lui|\cli|\A  nipc  -pt  oi\uiii. 

(*)  .1.  Acc   If   ctocli    ]\^■£   pAnn   i\if 
•oboniAi-p  in  cboc. 

^*'>  .1.  If  CAIX)  111  ci   "OlAllAfCAf  m'e]AA 

fA  in  ctoic. 

O  .1.  '5|\A'OA  epfcoip. 
('>  .1.  ni   pntAinj   cui\pA   nA    Vi<'^i'>'i 
•{:eoitniA]\  cfATOic  TJia. 

^^'>  .1.  if  Aptif  nAicc  nAinjel  bic  ica 

ipiAlTJe     PACJAAIC     111     pA-O- 

riAife  HA  bice. 

^^'>  .1.  ■peAiiiiioi|\  no  ceAjAfc. 

(')  .1.  nion  cei|\u. 

('').i.  "oiADAib.  Ilininom  .1.  AnniAin. 

(^>.i.  Aimn    Aibe    -oo    pAcj^A1c    Cot- 
lAAige. 

[It  is  quite  clear  that  there  are  two  stones,  or  rather,  a  stone  and 
a  rock,  referred  to  in  this  curious  ancient  piece ;  that  is,  if  Ave 
believe  the  heading  to  be  correct,  either  in  its  first  form,  or  with 
my  presumed  correction.  One  of  these  was  an  altar  stone,  that 
upon  which  either  Patrick  or  the  leper  came  to  Erinn ;  and  the 
other  the  celebrated  Rock  of  Cashel,  Avhich  to  this  day  is  called 
Carraig  Phatraic,  or  Patrick's  Rock,  but  which  Avas  also  anciently 
called  Leac  Phdti-aic,  or  Patrick's  Flag-stone.  It  is  alluded  to  in 
a  popular  oath  under  that  name — -oaix  An  bicpAC|\Aic  aua  a  cCAifeb: 
"  By  the  Leac  Phatraic  Avhich  is  in  Cashel".  See  the  old  tale 
of  ceipieAiii  Inline  jliuibb  ("  the  Grumbling  of  Goll's  Daughter"), 
a  story  of  Feidlilim  Mac  Crimhthainn,  king  of  Munster,  Avho  died 
A.D.  845.  The  city  called  Core's  City,  Avhere  the  angels  Avere  to 
keep  vigil  for  the  coming  of  Patrick,  was  the  City  of  Cashel,  first 
founded  by  Core  Mac  Lughach  (avIio  Avas  king  of  Munster  at  the 
time  of  Patrick's  coming),  he  having  been  induced  to  do  so  by  the 
resort  of  angels  to  the  place,  as  Avill  be  seen  in  the  Note  on  Ptdith 
Breasail  {ante))  Appendix  III.,  p.  485.] 


Its  strength  is  more  prevailing  than  j^^^  cxxxi. 

the  strengtli  of  the  soul's  false  ene- 

my.''''    The  lover  of  fair  truth,  the  "Prophecy" 
illustrious  Heavenly  King,  who  on  ascribed  to 
His  throne   sitteth ;   whose  kingly  ^^^^^"^ 
throne  is  Heaven,  whose  footstool 
is  the  Earth.    Angels  seeking  Him 
shall  be  in  Core's  City. 
Until  comes  the  powerful   Tailcenn, 
who  will  heal  every  one  who  shall 
believe ;   whose    children    shall   be 
perpetual  as  long  as  L'othraighe''s,^^'> 
Patrick's,  Rock  shall  live.    i'lNis. 
[gloss.] 
(''^  i.e.,  it  is  not  through  a  path  of  crime 

I  have  brought  my  foot. 
0^^  i.e.,  it  is  not  decay  of  strength  that 

is  on  me. 
e^)  i.e.,  but  it  is  the  stone  of  a  Fenian 
king  which  the  stone  rejects. 
^^)  i.e.,  he  is  a  chaste  person  for  whom 
comes    my   refusal    by  the 
stone. 
(^)  i.e.,  the  dignities  of  a  bishop. 
tf'  i.e.,  it  A^^ill  not  bear  the  bodies  of 
the  ileshy  Eianns  who  grieve 
God. 
^^)  I.e.,  it  is  a  pleasant  residence  with 
the  angels  who  are  watching 
for   Patrick  in   presence  of 
the  flag. 
^'')  i.e.,  a  sermon  or  instruction. 
(■'  i.e.,  of  great  right. 
^^^  i.e.,  of  the  devil.  Ninmoin;  i.e.,  a 

soul. 
W  i.e.,  another  name  for  Patrick  is 
Cothraighe. 
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cx^xii.        APPENDIX  No.  CXXXII.     [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  395.] 
"Prophecy"   Original  of  stanzaf<  in  one  of  the  " Ossianic"  Poems,  containing  a 
poemf"'''"       ''Propheeif  ascribed  to  pnn  111  ac  CtiiiiAill  (MS.  H.l.U, 

S^^to       T.c.n.,p.nb). 

CumhaiU.  p,    ^  Oipn,  All  \\^^X)e  |Aint1 

11i  no  -f-Aiixine  rhic  CuniAitt, 
1mA]\  c'LAi]\n5i]\  An  1115  co  "hac, 
^in^it  50  ]:i]\  'OA  A'6]\A"6. 
O.   InneofAt)  -ouic  -jxeAt  50  JlMnn, 

A  phAC]\Aic  cAix)  Tiiic  CAip]\Ainn, 
^^A"!"  bA  cuA-o  let)'  c]\A0i"6e, 

5aC  'OAt  ACA  A  CCAIjMl^l^xe. 

Sui-oe  "oo  -|\inn  "Pinn  cai^, 
O]"  jtinn  A5  DennAib  e-OAi|i, 

50  -[-'irACATO  IICaI  "Oul!)   AUUAIX), 

*Oo  n'nic  6-ii\e  i\e  1u\on-tiAi]\. 

****** 

'Oo  ^\o'|"beA]\i:  CAOitce  cuAoroe, 

He  pinn  oi]\-6ei-nc  AtmAine, 

UAbAi^A  cojTOO^  yox)  'oeA'o  pi' 

1-p  HA  t-eij  pnn  a  nei]"ti]'. 

■p.  UiM-iA^  pn  A  CliAOibce  qt.AOToe, 

^Y  ciAn  tiAic  in  CAi]Mi5i]\e, 

IllejxirATo  IDahaih  cai\  nnii|\  nieAnn, 

A  nuitc  i:o|\  -f-eAjAAib  &i]\eAnn. 

****** 

"PeAji  "oiA  "OA^A-OAOin  ceix)  a-jaa  cceAnn, 
Otc  An  iA]\mAi]\c  "o'lAC  Gi-peAnn, 

HIaC  HlupcllA-OA,  An  'OlAbAt  "otin, 

IDa  pAbAjACA  e  Ai\  niinpii-6. 
APPENDIX  No.  CXXXIII.     [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  397.] 

ascrib'Jd^ro"  Original  of  stanza  containing  the  "-Propheeg'  attributed  to  the 

the  Druid         JDruid  of  King  "LAe^Ai-^e;  vnth   the  ancient    Gloss,   (from 

laeghliri         the    Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick;  my  cop>y,  p.  21;  MS. 

Egerton  93,  British  Museum,  p.  6.)    [See  also  Appendix 

No.  CXXVIL,  p.  617]. 

Uicp\  cAibcen'o,'^"''' 

Ua^a  iinii]A  meijvcenn, 

A  b]AACc  cobt-cen'o, 

A  ch^AAn-o^''^  c]\om-c'fien"o 

A  miAp*"^  in  Ai]\cbni]\  a  ci^i, 

l:?]iepe]\Ac  Innti.    Amen,  Amenj 

[Gloss  :]  '-^^  .1.  Paciaaic,  i.e.,  Patrick. 

^^  .1.  bAcAlL  1fu  iiK\  lAitn,  I.e.,  the  staff  of  Jesus  in  his  hand. 
C';  A  Atcoip,  i.e.,  his  altar. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXXXIV.     [Lect  XIX.,  Page  399.]        cxxxiv. 

Original  of  the  first  line  of  the   '''' Prophetic^  Poem  attributed  "Prophetic- 
to  St.  CAittin  (^3fS.  3.  54,  p.  6;  Hodges  and  Smith  Col-  stcauun. 
lection,  R.I. A.). 

"  e-ipe  ott,  oilen  Ain^et. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXXV.     [Lcct.  XIX.,  Page  399.] 

Original  of  first  sentence  of  the  ^^ Prophecy'  attributed  to  be^  "Prophecy" 
liUc  -06  (Rarleian  MS.  5280,  British  Museum,  p.  62).  ^[„f/^. 

1S  in<M]A5  cliAipjeu'bAi  a  liAiiMpie  a  Iuc  ci^m  iia  n5*^^'o^^» 
in  niAC  A  mDiATO  a  acaja  ah  A\xo  ITIacIiai. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXXVI.     [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  400.] 
Original  of  stanza  of  a  ^'•Prophecy''  attributed  to  St.   Colum  "Prophecies- 
Cilie,  quoted  in  the  fragment  of  the  Wars  of  the  Danes,  ^"st'aiuni 
in  the  ''Book  of  Leinster"  (the  MS.  classed  as  H.  2.  18,  ««<!.' 
T.C.D.,fol  217  a.  a). 

1n  tom^e]"  -pAm  tocA  "Ri, 
ITIaic  •do  mo-|iAt)  ^aLI  genci 

Olt)  tlA"Olb  AbAT)  Al]A'OmACA, 

\))X)  []:]ottAmnAcc  An-pbAcliA. 
The  following  is  the  original  of  the  first  verse  of  the  Poem  in 
which  the  stanza  occurs,  {3IS.  H.  1.  10,  T.C.D.;  p.  157). 
Cil^c  i\ioni  A  l3hAoicin  buAin, 
Le  ^uc  mo  cttnc  in  1  A-oiniAiiv 
50  nin-oipm  iA^i]"ot)Ain 
A  "oci^  iriMA  x)ei'(ie-6  "ooniAin. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXXVII.      [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  401.] 

Original  of  stanza  of  THAOitin  65  IIIac  bptJAi'oeA'OA,  referring 
to  the  last-mentioned  ''Prophecy"  (Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
A.D.  1599). 

"Oo  bAi  1  n-QAn  1  n-oio^Ail  Oiti^, 

A  -dot)  1liiAi-6,  "DO  -pec  An  -pAix) 

Uocc  bA|i  -ptuAig  50  biAc  illliAg  nA-oAip; 

-AuUAI-6  1A^\UA-p  CAbAIH  CAIg. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXXXVIII.     [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  406.] 
Original  of  first  stanza  of  a  second  "Prophetic"  Poem  attributed 
to  St.  Coitim   Citie  (AIS.  1.  75,  />.  14,  Hodges  and  Smith 
Collection,  P. LA.). 

G^fz  ]\iom  a  bliAoicin  bAin, 

A  UAjpAlb  ATI  p6|A-C|AAbA1'6 

40 
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cxxxviii.  ^o  lAoinmptm,  fAc  jAti  -jreAlt 

"Prophecies-  piof  5^^  -oaU  le  CohaU. 

attributfij 

to  St.  C'olum       — — — — ■ 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXXIX.    [Lect.  XIX.,  Page  407.] 

Original  of  first  line  of  a  third  ^^  Prophetic^  Poem  attributed 
to  St.  Coltim  Citle  (i¥>S.  1.  75,  p.  19,  Hodges  and  Smith 
Collection,  P. I. A.). 

V\a  c|\i  Cviinii  A]\  ftiocc  ad  Kuato. 

APPENDIX  No.  CXL.    [Lect.  XIX.,  Pages  409,  410.] 

Original  of  first  stanza  of  a  fourth  ^^PropJietic"  Poem  attributed 
to  St.  Colum  Cille  (MS.  H.  1.  10,  p.  161,  Library  T.C.D.). 

UeATtlAI^A  tD^eAJ,  UeAlilAI]!  tDjACAg, 

^I'o  'LionriiAi\  \,^h  lion  a  feAp, 
Til  CI  All  50  inbiA  'riA  irA-pAC 
5e  AC  A  p  Amu  A  I^A^At). 

Same  Apipendix  and  page.  Original  of  the  first  stanza  of  St. 
Coluni  CHles fifth  Prophetic  Poem,  addressed  to  St.  Bearchan 
{MS.  H.  1.  10,  T.C.D.,p.  116). 

■docpAit)  AimpiA  A  DheAncAin, 
\\  bo  otc  beAc  beic  in  Cipinn  ; 
DeiT)  HA  -piAJtA  jAnnA, 
tl)A  fATiriA  riA  meic  tei^inn. 

Same  Appendix  and  page.  Original  of  the  first  stanza  of  St. 
Colum  Cilles  si-xth  Prophetic  Poem  (MS.  1.  75,  p.  27, 
Hodges  and  Smith  Collection,  R.I.A.). 

TDo  ceAti  "ouic  a  ceACCAT|ie 
Uhij  A]'  ccA^Ai]"  1x1^  lliriie; 
O-p  -jTAm'  "oein  cippe, 
tie  'OiA  beipim  a  buToe. 

Same  Appendix,  p.  410.  Original  of  the  first  line  of  St.  Colum 
Cilles  Prop)hetic  Poem  on  the  final  disp)osition  of  his  oicn 
body  {MS.  2.  52,  p.  414,  Hodges  and  Smith  Collection, 
R.I.A.). 

UiocpAit)  tllAiTOAp  riA  mop  ton^. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXLI.  [Lect.  XX.,  pp.  412,  413, 414, 416.]  app.  cxli. 

Original  of  three  stanzas  of  a  Poetical  "  Prophecy'^  ascribed  to  "f"""?'*."]^*" 
St.  \}e]\ch^,  quoted  in  the  Tract  on  the  "  Wars  of  the  Danes^\  st  Berchdn. 
in  the  ^'■Book  of  Lebister''  (the  MS.  classed  as  H.  2. 18.,  T.C.D., 
fol.  217  a.  a.). 

Uic]."Aic  ^^^^i  "OA^A  mw\\  voaXX, 

tnej^c-pAic  -jron  irejAAiTO  hGiAent), 

DiT)  UA-oib  aIdax)  yo]\  cac  citt, 

IDix)  tiA-oib  r\e\\x:  yo\\  6^\itto. 
Secc  mbtiA-otiA  "ooib,  in  irei-om  i'aito, 

1n  AlAtJ-jAI^I   11 A  hClAeAITO, 

1n  Ab"OAinecACA  cibbi, — 
"00  ^s^cib  'Ouin  'Ouibtmni. 
biAit)  AbA"o  ^"opni  ChittiM  "oe, 
til  cojeiAA  'o'iAnme]\5e, 
CAn  pAci^  CAn  c|Aex)A, 
Caii  Laciii,  acc  5<^l-^-bentA. 

Same  Ajypendix,  p.  413.      Original  of  the  first  stanza  of  St. 
Berchans  '■'■Prophetic"  Poem,  of  ivhich  the  above  quotation 
forms  stanzas  7,  8,  9  {MS.  3.  59,  p.  57,  Hodges  and  Smith 
Collection,  P.I. A.): — 

-Ai^u-j'  ^^^5  ■*•  "lie  bi^  bAin, 

SifC  ^']\1A  llA^AbtAini   t)1"ieA]ACAin, 

Co  CA]\c  C]W|'  -OA^ro' boAb  btnn 
Co]iAC  beAiincA'o  t)oni  bACAibt. 

Same  Appendix,  p.  413.  Original  of  the  tenth  stanza  of  the 
preceding  ""Prophetic''  Poem  of  St.  Berchan. 

po5Ai]A"oe  CO  cioci-Ai-o  niAC 

ChAblAA]"  A  buAnT)ACC 

5<vii  neA]\c  5^^^^  50  b]\Au  bnA]", 
5a  ei]^  A  n'Ouii  *0a  LeAcjlA]". 

Same  Ajyjyendix,  p.  414.  Original  of  the  twelfth  stanza  of  the 
preceding  "Prophetic''  Poem  of  St.  Berchan. 

/dbiiAiD  neAC  -ppi  in  AC  -do-oA, 
P^u  CobiiiAn  mo]i  tne  CAOifiriA, 
Til  CA  ACC  'OAb  mi-p  o  nocu, 
50  n-'oec  "oo  65,  riA  ton^pojic. 

Same  Appendix,  p.  416.  Original  of  the  ninety-seventh  stanza 
of  .the  same  '■'Prophetic"  Poem  of  St.  Berchan,  being  the  frst 
stanza  of  Hie  second  part. 

ACA1]A  niAC,  1]^  Spi]\tlC  11A01T1, 

40  b 


Aft'.  cxfA.  IpAtj  A'6jtAim  y<)\\  Ann  ; 


AJ'i'J.:.l>IX    No,  CXMI,     (Lcct,.  XX.,  IV:';417;| 

OrUfinol  of  ft.ri.l.  linr,  iif  n.  i:<r.<,ii<l,  '■'•  l'r()i)lu:IJ.("  I'lif'tn  nU/nliiilid.  Id 
k.  boitV;An  (MH.  ii.  ^)'J,  llo'l'ji'h  >ind  Smith  Colledion,  ILL  A.; 

Al'f'i: ':f)IX  No.  CXLIir,     [Lect,  XX,  IV:  417] 

(Jrhj'mai  of  vc/nti  (/v/)U<l  from  ii.  Ho-r,<i.Ui'.il  ^^ I'ro/iluTif^  of  St.. 
\h:\\l J'.w  //y  IPt^liptrpiA  ()  ClcmJ^  (Anno././:  (>f  Uii:  I'oiir  Mo.nl.<'.rH, 

A\  Iai)^'  rtjiri^o  riA  T)AnAi|i, 
lA|t  nT/iif;ii1ij^A'6  -AlXtfuiijU-'A/;, 
'    bit)  ^TAoilit!*  pp  6  Ulu/jtAi^,      • 


A  IM'f'NDIX   :>o,  CXLIV.     [Loci  XX.,  Pac/';  /| ] 7,] 

Oruji.ind  iif  fi.riit  f.l.onzo.  of  o.  "  I'ro'iilicl.i.n''^  t'ociii.  o.l.l.ri.hul.rtl,  lo 
SL  \U;\\La\s  (hid  ht'.l.'u'iu'.d,  Id  Ikuw.  Iiccn  vrnW-n  hij  T.^.-<>r 
0'n<jA/xAin,  o.U(,ui  1710;  (MS.  2,  ]  J ,  ll„ihjt:,'.  <>,hI  t^,„dL 
(!oLb'.cJ.'wn.,  It  I  A.;  /;,  10;. 

TTioc^'A  poWA  f^rjij^'  lolionn, 
tT)A|i  I'Aotlim  )  nlnif  Ci)M(>>i)i, 
C't()|t|  )o|*  'r<|U!4rfi  /.mn  rmo^oliunn 
Lc  gAjib-tujnn  Lo<';a  iji1.i"titi. 

AI'I'KM>JX    N'rr;XLV.     I  L.-r  I,    XX,  I ';.)/«:  420, 1 

the  fi'itu       fhi.iiiiial.  (,f  roinmmr.mu'.fii  '•!'  ilw.  V)ai1,.    ltili(X)nK  (MS.  II.  2. 
\h,    I  <,  It  ,  t:oL  MO). 

til  DO  (Mmt)  ntnLlim  cIjait/Imh 

t)(i  I  l(.jv,f,  f;/»j'(;Am  T;0  <,ll<'!ni. 

P'H^aI  mAirh  niAc  ItlAilmnnn, 
t)o  j  A/^nli  AcAib  uA  cAotti  Cuint), 
1  i.Ar.)\  A\.mA\r\f,  A'fd.mttf), 
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\\V0    aILaI)    coda   rllA(  llAll)  ATI-    i'Xi.\, 

Tax:  tx)  •(■)|t:a)1  a  ArliAu;  ™  „  ,„ 

].AU"('l)f  liA|\  I  iiirii  I  A  IKVCK  nit'iro,  J»//iW(/i(/. 

I]'  liiAio  |Acii  I  yvo  l'Inilll.(MIX). 

AIM'KNDIX   No  (iXLVl.     |;L(«rt.  XX.',  Pagi; '122.]"^ 
Orl(/iii<il  of  /irst  n/(tnza  confdi'iii'tK/  fhe  HO-caUml  "  I'ltiji/uri/'  (>/' " I'l'ji'iif'y" 

iicx)nA  {.Us.  J  I.  I.  15,  V'.r'./X;  p.  W\).  '        S'l  i' 

•i\V>Al]\   |\l()m   A  KllOAdllA, 
HcOaIa   OlMIUNVO  ■DOlilAIll, 

("loniiA]-  V)iA]'  .Ml  line  ; 
n<xC  loips  y'i)U)  A  mbcAtA. 


>llll'll  Id 


AIMM'INDIX   No.  (L\LV1I.     [I.oct.  XX.,  1^0  42;{.| 
Oi'iijinitl  (»/'  fii'Ht  line  of  l*oein  hij  Doh'iiiaII  IIIao  l)|\ii>vn)CA(')A 
{circa  IT) 70),  rcfcrriiKj  to  tint  au-mUcd  ^^I'ro/'hn'tj"  attrihittcd 
8(«T)llA   {MS.    i.   ^}l///o(/</rs   itiid  Smith    Cot/cction,  ItlA.; 
i'.  I  ). 

CiA  A)'  I'llic  (•Ai)\f    A)\  (';|U(-  llrill. 

AIM'IONDIX  No.  CXLVIir.     [Loot  XX.,  Ph/^^o  423.1 
(h'i(fiiiiil  of  /Irnt  wordu  of  m-called  ^^  I*roj>/urif  ottrifnitfd  ^>  "i-n-pi.tTv" 
inA(^lcAiiilA(:;r<v  (MS  //.  I.  10,  7'.C.J).;  p.  'lG7j.  u-'S''^ 

Al.Aip  A  IllluvoilrAii.lAcrA.  '«"./.'«c/./«. 

AIMMONDIX   No.  UXIJ.X.     |  f.uct.  XX,,  Pwgc  423.] 
OriifiiKil  of  ixiKHCtqe.  fnnn  the  Life  of  St.  ^t)An\nAt),  (M.S.   Vol.  >«'•'•«'•»  f»""« 
A  I. -I  IDO-'I^OO,  liiiri/imdiiin  JAhrdvi/,  lirusHeln).  HuUiHiuim- 

l)A  tjo  fA)n-t»AiiAiV)  ^tJAnniAtii  p|U)copr  ocii)'  j'opcorAl . 
Ho  p)\i()ri'"AV)  lAHAiii  i]"iti  mblKvoAiii  txMji^cnAi-  a  LorliAfo, 
(•onrc)\cA-o  I'ocliAroi   imoii   |(mI  d-Codi   |m  -oo  ]'(;|\ai1)  Onciiu 

(X  II)-  a\1  l)An.       tlo    ("Al^AIJ^OX')    OCClA(!ch    AtMH^IUXJ    j^o    CoLniAii 

CuiiACAn  <\v^iv  .\.  Am';A)\A  l)(>i  i  ConnA^:rAiV),  ocwy  no  ai)-- 
ticnx-u  in  r-ucclAcr  mop  -oo  nij;;AiirAiV)  -oo  ('liolmAii ;  ociij- 
A]'lic|\(  |')U|')-:  In  (  vVi|nir^c|U'()  ACAiinKvn  j-orAroi  -itYoiiAiVj 
Cpcini  ocu)-  \\U>At)  iiiioii  Y\'\l  M  Com  jm?  f o,  ol  (^oliuAM. 
l)ro  |i]i  oono,  ol  iiroocclAot,  i)-)  i  in  futAivi,  ^Xx'jAiiniAn  uo 
Cecc  x>oi  iini  nihil-  iinon  p6lt  ll-Coill  1*1. 

Al'PKNDIX  No.  CI..     [Loot.  XX.,  Pwgo  424.1 
Orii/uiiU  of  the   "•  Viaion"  of  St.   A-OAiiinAii  (from  </</•  toAViAM '"'"' Y'«'<>» 
iIlo)\   DmiA  1)i)K;i\(>,    lioir  culled    tcAl'iAn    hncAr  ;    /i././l .,  .lJ«//./.(«/i, 
fol.   121).  l>.  l>.) 

llij'io  .piAC  nroic  AdAmiiAnni-  nip   i;|M|Uf  n  Sahcto  |jI(-iui| 
lior  i-yr  AUgi^lu^-  "Oonnni  oiak    Iiaim    n<|il)A  on)-  illnm 
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Adamnan. 


AP.  CL.  tlAe  UAe  uijii-p  1libe]\riiA  in-potAe  mAtroACA  *Oomim  c-pAn-i'- 
.  „  jiiA-oiencibu]".  tlAe  lACjibur  eu  pi\incipibtti"  i:]tii  non  "oiiM^unc 
of  Saint  tmicAcem  ec  'oibi^tinc  in  [.'']  inicjuicAcem  ec  -t^ApinAm.  UAe 
iDOccopibup  <]xu  nori  -ooceiic  uniCAceni  ec  conpenpunc  iinicA- 
cibiip  iinpe]i*|:eccoptim.  IIao  me|\ic]Aicibup  ec  peccAcoiubup 
<^u\  picuc  poentini  ec  pcipubuni  conqAemAbuncun  a  bu]\A 
15TIACA  in  Anno  bipe.Tciti  ec  embotepm  ec  in  pine  cijicuti 
ec  in  'oecobtAcione  lohAnip  'OAUci]'CAe.  In  pe^xcA  -|:e]\iA 
liAec  ptA^A  conuenic  in  ifLo  Anno  nipi  "oeuocA  poemcenciA 
pnohibiieinc  uc  TliniiencAe  pecepunc. 


Of  the 

diseases 

called  the 

Suidhe 

Chonnaill 

ami  Crum 

Chonnaill. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLI.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  425.] 
Of  the  tDtii-oe  ChonnAibt,  and  the  Cponi  CbonnAibt. 

The  character  and  cause,  or  material,  of  this  fearfid  pestilence, 
the  Crom  Chonnaill,  has  been  at  all  times  a  difficulty  to  our  old  an- 
nalists, and  to  such  of  our  writers  as  have  given  the  subject  their 
consideration.  But  as  it  has  been  no  part  of  my  plan  in  the  course 
of  these  lectures  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  discuss  opinions  which  did 
not  bear  adversely  on  historical  truth,  I  shall  on  this  subject  content 
myself  "with  simply  recoi'ding  the  most  curious  and  precise  reference 
to  this  pestilence  which  has  hitherto  appeared,  except  through  my- 
self. The  mere  fact  I  communicated  some  years  ago  to  Mr. 
W.  R.  Wilde,  and  he  has  published  it  in  the  "  Report  on  Tables  of 
Deaths",  of  the  Census  of  Ireland  for  1851,  page  416. 

Among  the  numerous  ancient  and  important  Gaedhehc  historical 
tracts  kno"\va  as  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  Erinn,  there  is  a  Life  of 
St.  MacCreiche,  the  foimder  and  patron  of  the  interesting  ruined 
church  of  Cill  MicCreiche,  near  the  town  of  Inistimon,  in  my  native 
county  of  Clare.  Like  many  of  its  class,  it  is  a  very  curious  docu- 
ment, and  one  of  great  importance  in  the  investigation  of  the 
genealogies  and  topography  not  only  of  the  north-western  seaboard 
of  Clare  and  the  Arrann  Islands,  but  of  the  counties  of  Kerry  and 
Tipperary,  and  of  much  of  the  southern  portion  of  Connacht. 
MacCreiche  was  a  native  of  the  present  barony  of  Corcomroe,  in 
Clare,  and  paternally  of  the  same  race  as  the  O'Conors  and 
O'Lochlainns  of  that  country ;  but  his  mother  was  a  native  of 
Kerry.  He  Avas  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  St.  A  ilbhe  of  Tniliuch. 
[Emly],  and  the  foster-father  and  tutor  of  St.  Manchin,  the  founder 
of  Cill  Manchin,  (now  called  St.  ISIunchin's),  in  the  city  of  Limerick. 

When  the  Crom  Chonnaill  pestilence  was  raging,  about  the  year 
544,  the  Life  tells  us  in  this  short  passage  that, 

1p  Annpin  cAn^ACAji  ceccA  o  CbiAppAi^e  Ap  cent)  IDbeic 
Cpeice,  CO  n'oecb]'A"o  "oo  '6ion;5mAib  pbAigi  '610b,  Ap  bA  "oiob 
A  riiACAip;  ocup  bA  bi  An  plAij  ifin  .1.  An  Cbpoin  ChonnAibb, 
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^\o  bAi  Ag  i^onlJAip  ]:o]\]\<\  hi  tTluig  t1tA"6.     Ueit*  HIac  C|ieice  app.  cli. 
Am  AC  A^A  bAi-6,  ocu]"  no  bACA]\  CiA]\]\Ai5e  uibe  111  tTlinj  illA'o  q^  ^^^ 

A]\  A  Cmn.        Cl^^lC  Ulte  1\01lfie,  OCU]"    CU1|\1C    pO]\CAOm  ]:Altce  diseases 
yV^V-       5^\bcA-[\  1T1aC   C|\eiCe    A"pA    CA]\pAC,    OCUf    "OO    ^Ab    -poi-p-  Buidhe 

celA  ocuf  t^MiAige  nnpA,  octi]^  -oo  ^oine  p^ocepc  b|\eic]ie  'Oe  anTcrom 
•ooib ;  octip  vo  t:]voi]x-i^ec  tnte  .1.  HIac  C-neice  octip  CiA|\]\Aije  chonaui. 
in  oi-oce  pn,  ocuf  x)o  ponAX)  i.i]to  Ai|:|Mnn  "ooib  A]\.\bA|\Ach. 
l-p  Annpn  CAnjACA^  c]m  meic  Cuitcmne  .1.  c]\i  nieic  b]\ACA]A 
niACAiA  niheic  C|\eice  |ao  bAi  coi]a  acc  TIaic  tlluige.  A^  cecc 
AtioijA  "ooib,  jiticc  An  Cli|\oni  ChonnAibb  op^iA,  ocup  "oo  cttic- 
•peACAjv  be,  Acc)\iu|\  b|\AUA]i.  UuA]\CAib  TUac  C|\eice  a  pinn- 
f:Ai"6eAC  AnAi]\x)e  acc  pAicc^^m  a  b]\Aic]\ec  inAjAb.  t1io]A  ciAn 
"ooib  Ann  conACACA]\  pAi^nen  cene*6  "oo  tlnii  cuca,  ocup 
cuiciii)  A]A  in  C]\uim  CbonnAibt,  50  n-oeitnA  nun  ocnp  buAic 
"oi  A]A  betAib  An  cfbuAig.  SbeccAro  tube,  ci^ep  An  pi]\cpn,  -oo 
IllliAc  C^eice.  Coni-o  "oe  i'in  aca  '\^q\\'c  Ctoinne  Cuiicinne, 
ocup  nA  C]Auime  ConnAilb  a]\  HIoi  j  IllA'o. 

[translation.] 

It  was  then  came  messengers  from  Ciarraighe  [Kerrymen]  for 
Mac  Creiche,  requesting  him  to  go  to  ward  off  the  plague  from  them, 
because  his  mother  was  of  them.  And  this  plague  was  the  Crorn 
Chonnaill,  which  was  attacking  them  in  Magh  UladhS^^^^  MacCreiche 
went  with  them,  and  all  the  Ciarraighe  were  in  Magh  Ulaclh  to 
meet  him.  They  all  arose  and  bade  him  a  truly  hearty  welcome. 
MacCreiche  was  received  out  of  his  chariot.  He  recited  the  Gospel 
and  prayers  around  them,  and  he  preached  the  word  of  God  unto 
them,  and  they  all  fasted, — that  is  MacCreiche  ax^A  the  Ciarraighe, — 
that  night ;  and  there  was  Office  and  Mass  performed  for  them  on 
the  next  day.  It  was  then  that  the  thi'ee  sons  of  Cuilcinn  came — 
that  is,  the  three  sons  of  the  brother  of  3IacCreiche'^s  mother,  who 
Avere  to  the  east  at  Raith  MuigheS'^^^^  At  their  coming  from  eastwards 
the  Crom  Chonnaill  overtook  them,  and  they  fell  by  it,  the  three 
brothers.  MacCreiche'  raised  his  Finujaidhech'-''"^^^  on  high  at  seeing 
his  kinsmen  dead.  They  were  not  long  there  afterwards  until  they 
saAv  a  fiery  bolt  from  Heaven  coming  towards  them,  and  it  fell  on 
the  Crom  Chonnaill,  so  that  it  reduced  it  to  dust  and  ashes  in  the 
presence  of  the  people.  And  it  is  therefore  that  the  mound  [or 
grave]  of  the  sons  of  Cuilcina  and  of  the  Cruim  Chonnaill  is  upon 
Magh  Uladh. 

That  the  Crom  Chonnaill  was  a  living  animal,  or  at  least  believed 

(259)  Magh,  Uladh,  i.e.,  tlie  plain  of  the  Ultonians.  It  received  this  name  from  the  circum- 
stauce  of  the  Men  of  Ulster  having  encamped  on  it  at  the  time  of  the  murder  by  them  of  Curoi 
AfacUaiii,  king  of  West  Munster,  and  the  destruction  of  his  court,  the  famous  Cathair  Conrui, 
wliich  stood  on  the  mountain  above  this  plain,  to  the  west  of  Tralee. 

(260)  Raith  Muighe. — This  I  believe  was  Raith  Muighe  Tiiaisceirt,  or  northern  Rathmoy, 
now  Rattoo,  seven  miles  west  of  Listowel,  on  tlie  road  from  Tralee  to  Ballybunnian. 

(261)  Finnfaidhech,  i.e.,  "  the  Fair  Sounding".  This  was  the  name  of  one  of  St.  Patrick's 
most  sacred  and  celebrated  bells ;  hut  the  name  appears  to  have  been  also  given  by  some  of 
his  disciples  and  successors  to  their  own  favourite  bells,  as  in  the  present  case. 
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App.  cLi.  to  have  been  such,  would  appear  clear  enough  from  the  passage 
just  quoted ;  but  farther  on  in  this  curious  Life,  where  some  of  the 
acts  of  the  saint  are  summed  up  in  verse,  the  fact  is  stated  still 
more  clearly,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  stanzas : — 


Of  the 

diseases 

called  the 

Buidlie 

ChonaiJl 

and  Crom 

C/tunaill. 


\)A  iA]Apii  no  cecliAinj 
1n  i"ec  -pocLA  I'tibAc, 
triAC  C)\eice  A-p  ngriAf-blA, 
50  mAC|\A  inioij  ULa'6. 

bA  liAiinpti  "oo  )\i5"e, 
1)1  pnc,  pAT)  in  cuAic 
■triA-pDAif  An  cVifvotTi  cVionnAiil., 

t)A1  AJ  b]\0nX)A'6  All  CftuAl  j. 


It  was  afterwards  he  went, — 
The  famous,  pleasant  jewel! — 
3fac  Creiche,  our  constant  theme, — 
To   his   maternal  kindred  in   Mayh 

Uludh. 
It  was  there  he  performed 
The  miracle  before  the  people ; 
He  kills  the  Crom  ChonnaUl, 
Which  was  destroying  the  hosts. 

It  may  be  further  stated  that  the  Gaedhelic  word  Cro7v,  or  Criim, 
signifies  literally  a  maggot ;  while  the  Avord  Connall  signifies  lite- 
rally the  yellow  stubble  of  corn.  This  word  differs  from  Conall,  a 
man's  name,  only  in  its  being  spelled  with  double  w,  while  the  proper 
name  has  but  a  single  n.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  name 
of  the  celebrated  idol  of  the  ancient  pagan  Gaedhil  was  Crom 
Cruach,  which  would  signify  literally,  the  "  Bloody  Maggot"';  whilst 
another  idol,  or  imaginary  deity,  in  the  western  parts  of  Connacht, 
was  called  Crom  Dubh,  or  the  "  Black  Maggot",  Avhose  name  is  still 
connected  with  the  first  Sunday  of  August  in  Munster  and  Connacht. 

The  Buidhe  ChonnaUl,  or  ".stubble  yellow",  would  appear  to  be  the 
name  of  a  particular  disease  of  the  jaundice  kind,  but  not  produ.ced 
or  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  any  animal  like  a  maggot  or  fly. 

APPENDIX  No.  CLII.     [Lect.  XX  ,  Page  426.] 

U)^tiieScla^  Original  of  passage  in  tJieXje^xbAyx  m6|A  "Ouha  'Ooi^ne/oZ.  111. 

a Fanait.  b.h.  (in  ike  R.I. A.,  commonly    called    the  t>eAli)AtA  tD^eAc), 

concerning  the  "  ScuAp  a  fAriAic". 

1-p  AnAimp]A  -oim,  "pblAiTTO  ChinAi-o  cicc  'm  "Rocb  RathacIi, 
ocuf  in  ScuAp  ApAriAit),  ocu^  in  SAi^nen  cennci^e.  CbiAch 
C|\uici|ie,  inAC  Smip-ouib,  inic  SmAib,  ^15  ha  C]m  llo]^,  a  Sto 
DAne.  'Oobluit)  CtiAcb  iA]ium  "oo  cocbvi^A  ingme  Dtii'ob  a 
Sit)  A]A  "pemm.  D01  lA-ppn  b'LiAX)Ain  lAn  oc  peinm  a  c]auici 
"PIMA  Si"o  Anuii^,  ocu]"  ni  |\occ  nibux)  ne]-pA  cu  boi'ob,  aji 
mec  A  cuuiacca;  ocvi-]^  ni  coemnACAip  ni  con  m^eniiAiX) ;  acc 
-po  I'epbAin  co-jApemAit)  in  cAbAin  1:01,  ccnit)  ■oe  aca  in  boch  a 
TDutbAch  in  cftebe  .1.  Loch  \ie1  Set).  Loch  t)eb  Sex)  -oo 
■pA-OA  y|iif  .1. 

Coe|iAbApboerh,  in^en  CcAii  AnbuAib  a  Sn3Aib  a  qncb 
ConnACc;  ocup  bA  binjen  cuiriAccAcb,  ibc^AOcbAcb  bi.  U|n 
CAe^Aic  ingen  impe,  octip  ce^np  in  bAnncpocc  pin  cecpe 
mbbiA-OAin  ipeccAib  cpi  cAecAic  en  ibcpochAcb,  ocu^^  in  a 
nT)oinib  in  bliA'OAin  ele.  1p  AmbAit)  bimoppo,  birip  in  en- 
bAichpin,  CO  ptAbpAt)  Aip^Aic  ecAp  cec  ■oa  nen  t)ib.  Oen  en 
eruppu,  Aibte  -oo  enAib  in  •oonnnn,  co  nnnnce  'oep^-oip  iniA 
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bjAOv^Aic.     'C]\'\  CAecAic  i'tAb|\<\"o,  Aff  CO  nubAtt  6^]^  i:o]i  cint)  app.  cmi. 
cec  flAbi^Ait).     In  r<\c  bA  lienbAich   iac  nombicir  von  t/och  .  ,^    ., 

'  I  ^  r  .  I      r     I  Authority  as 

C]\occA    CuAcn,    coriToeAt)    Acbe-|\ri|"    cAcn :    1i"   inroAi    yex)  to  the  scuaj> 
rAineAniAit  A-jA  beobu  I^ocIia  Ci\occa;  conit)  'oepn  AcbeiAAi-p 
Locb  beb  Set)  f^if- 

Locb  beb  '0]AAcon,  c]\a,  "oo  ^ia-oa  f-'^M-p  .1.  -oiaaicc  cenncige 
■piiAiiA  mtiimme  Ubejinoc  ijuchc  b-pACAin,  coiroepepc  'Pti|\'pA, 
SAnccuf  |^|AiA  A  co]A  ibl/och  beb  Sec.  Ocu-p  ip  111  -ouaicc 
pn  cicpA  in  peib  60m  .1.  piiA  "oejAet)  'oomAin,  in  Aimp^i 
■phbAinxD  CbinATo.  ConAt)  x)i|'in,  ocu-p  conit)  epci  f^fAi'  iti 
SAi-^nen  cenncije  mAiAbA-p  ceopiA  cecnAirriA  fe\\  'ootriAin,  eciji 
TnnAi,  ocu-p  TTiAC,  ocui'inpn,  octif  in"oibe  connice  mui|ico-np»en 
pAi]\.  ConitD  -oe  5Ap\A]\  Locli  beb  tDpAccon  ffif,  no,  "oe. 

CbiAcb  C-|\uici]n  "oin  .1.  "oa  cb]iuic  no  bici-|"  Ai^e  inoenpecc 
OCA  -peinTTim,  conix)  Ai|\e  pn  AcbejiAji  C]\occa  CbiAch  ocu]' 
SbiAb  C-poccA. 

1-p  -oo  feniTiAi]i  in  c-pAi^nen  cennci^e  beo-p,  ArriAib  pvo  ca- 
cbAin  ITIobin^  SAnccu|%  1  CAi]inp|\e  nA  "Pebe  Coin,  uc 
'Dixiu:  — 

A  X)e  triAi-p  [A.  *Oe  mAip], 

ConA^AbAint)  tno  "01  etiAiU*^       (»^i.  icje,  [request.] 
tn'Aninim  bA  bAingbiu  e-pAin, 
nimcAiji  t)  111  neb  At)  gebAin. 
hi  ^eib  Com  cicp'A  cjiepy, 

Sip-peiy  Ci-pint)  AnAiiraeiy,  [AniAp\T)ep'] 
T3p\Aicc  bonn  bopxp^ep^  cacVi  |\onicc, 
Cen  comAint),  cen  -[^ACCApibAic. 
'Opetn  t)ub  t)0]icA  bppepp  bpiucVi, 
-AcbebAC  p-p  bpAcbApcjiucb, 
IpAen  t)o  cet)<Mb  nAniA, 
T)oneoc1i  t)ib  t)o  e]inAbA. 
O  "Oun  Ce|imnA  co  Sjiuib  bjAAin, 
Sip\pep^  con  1Tlui|A  Uoptpen  fAiji; 
'0|\Aicc  bonn  bApiAcb  bAn  t)o  cem, 
t1ip  puicpe  Acc  niAt)  cecpAincAin. 

IllAlpl^  t)0  pcpA,  TTlAlplJ  t)0  nA1|l, 

tTlAiji^  nA  pocbiche-f\  in  pbAi^, 

In  triAijic  CA]ipiApcAp\  in  -peib  /" 

If  pepA  A  pocbibb  t)o  cem.  w, 

llech  Acpec  pcebA  t)e, 

XDon  "pVibAich  Ap\A  -pumeAbA, 

CU1C  bAchl   efjlAI^  lAf  CAi-pc, 

Cuic  bbiAt)nA  fen  t)tiinebA. 
UiCfA  Aimpf  lAftnocA, 
1  mbi  bbiAt)Ain  bipecA, 
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A  PP.  cLii.  Am  yo\\  Ain,  mAi|A5  tDo  nAi]i, 

'OmnebAt)  -cetAin  nimcAin. 

Authoritv  as  ^    «-^  ^ 

to  tlie  Sc'uap  A  Aje  1TIA1]\,  eCC 

a  Fanaii, 


APPENDIX  No.  CLIII.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  429.] 

Note  on  the    Original  of  note  on  the  Scu  Ap  a  1;?An  aic  in  the  "Peli]\e  Aen^tif  A, 
FanaHm  pvesevved  hi  the  same  Book  (teAlbA^A  mop  *OtiiiA  'Ooi5i\e, 

the  Feiiri         ^q^^  called  the  l/eAbA|\  bneAc,  R  I.  A .),  at  the  end  of  August, 
joL.  o7.  0. 

1-|^  iiToi^Ail  inc\]\bchA  Coin  bAtipcAif  'oim,  cic  inScuAp  a 
"Pahaic  "oo  e|\5'LAnA"o  e|\enn  ppA  'oe|\iux)  t)omAin,  ahiaiI  \\o- 
chAi]i|An5i]\  Ai-iAe]\An  inecnAi,  octi]^  Cotuin  Citte  .1.  1iicei]\c  m 
cfAnTO|\ut)  ipATTo  cicpAi  mSciiAp  Al-\\nAic,  tic  -oixic  Cotuin 
Cible  .1.  AWAil  jeilc  •OA  CAch  hico|\Aic  bi-o  hi  le]ii  ^lAiifup 
ei|Ae.  -<Xi]ie^AAn  -oixic  "oenScobA  .1.  -o'l  choi]Mncech  beci  111- 
oenlipf  coeb  -p^ncAeb.  1n  pe]i  -pAgup  Apnci5  iiiApAile  1111:1115- 
boA  necb  ApAcinn'o  imbecliAiX)  ipnci^  1ii]\a5A.  Ocup  ni  piigbe 
iA]\uiii  nech  inibechAiX)  ipinci^  Ap^iAjA,  biT>  bi  -oeine  inpin 
pA5UiMnScuAp  aPatiaic.  IliAjAib  "OIXIC.  Upi  bAA  octi]' ceopA 
Ai-oche  yo\\  bliA-OAin  bep  inplAJpA  in  Cipinn.  1ncAn  blip 
beip  ecbA]\  -|:op  bocb  Ixti-opAi^e,  o-oo^wip  inp]\oinci5e  i^vxn-o 
CAenc  inScop  A^AnAic.  IllAipc  ep]u\i5  iino]\]\o,  iA]\CAipc  ife 
bAich  pecbcniAine  bicicpA  inScop  in-oi^Aib  cepcA  Coin,  uc 
•oixic  ITlolinj,  ocpn^iiA-o  nA  peile  Coin  : — 

1li]:eib  Com  cicpA  cpepp, 
Sijiyefp  CipiiTO  AnAi^ixje^Y, 
*0|u\ic  bon-o  boipc]:e|"  CAcb  ponicc, 
',  Cen  choniAin'o  cen  pACA]\bAic. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLIV.      [Lect.  XX.,  Page  432.] 
• 'ous  _   Original  of  two  passages  from  Giraldus  Camhrensis,  concerning 
■'"temTef  ^'       pretended  ''Prophecies"  of  political  events. 

Dv  St.  Coiam       [The  Title   of    Cambrensis'   work    is   Expugnatio   Hihernice,  sive 
CiiU.  Histoina  Vaticinalis  Silvestris  Giraldi  Camhrensis;  and  the  following 

extracts  are  taken  from  the  edition  of  that  piece  published  by 
Camden  in  his  "Anglica,  Normannica,  Hibernica,  Cambrica,  a 
veteribus  scripta",  etc.,  Francofurti ;  MDCIII.,  p.  755.  The  passage 
from  Cambrensis,  liber  ii.,  cap.  16  (p.  794,  1.  41),  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Tunc  impletii  est,  vt  dicitur  illud  Ilibemici  Columba?  vaticiniu; 
qui  belli!  istud  longe  pra?cinens,  tanta  in  eo  futura,  inquit,  ciuiii 
strage,  vt  hostes  ad  genua  eorunde  fuso  cruore  natarent.  Prse  glisis 
namq ;  mollicie,  dum  ad  ima  penetraret  hvimana  ponderositas,  terrffi 
lubricee   sanguis  profluus   superficiem   tenens,   genua  cruraque   de 
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facili  pertingebat.     Scribit  etiam  idem  vates,  vt  fertur,  quendam  ipp.  cuv. 
paupere  &  niendicii,  &  quasi  de  aliis  terris  fugace,  cum  parua  manu 
Dunam  venturum ;  &  citra  maioris  autoritatem  vrbem  obtenturii.  camblensis' 
Bella  quoq;  plurima,  variosq;  reru  eiientus  :  qua?  omnia  de  Joanne  prettncied  ^ 
de   Curcy  sunt  manifeste  completa.     Ipse  vero  Joan,   libra  Imnc  t,y  st.  Coium 
proplieticu  Hibernice    scriptum    tanqua    opemm    suoru    speculu  p  <^*''^- 
manib.    dicitur  liabuisse.      Legitur    quoq ;    in    eode    lib.     Juuene 
quendam  cum  armata  manu  Guaterfordiee  muros  violenter  irruptu- 
rum,   &  cum  magna  ciuium  strage  urbem  obtenturum.     Eundem 
quoq;  per  Guesefordiam  transiturum,  &  demum  absq;  difficultate 
Dubliniam  intraturum.     Qtise  omnia  de  Comite  Richardo  costat  esse 
completa.     Vrbem  quoq;  Limericensem,   ab  Anglorum    gente  bis 
deserendam,  &  tertio  retinendam  Sanctus  ille  testatur.    Sed  deserta 
qiiidem   iam  bis  videtur.     Primo,  vt  dictu  est,   a  Keymundo :  se- 
cundo  a  Pliilippo,   sup.  c.  18.  de  Breusa :  qui  cum  ad  vrbem  sibi 
datam,   aqua  tamen  interlabente  veniret :  citra  conatus  omnes,  & 
insultus  eaudem  reuertendo  deseruit :  sicut  plenius  suo  loco  dicetur. 
Vnde  juxta  idem  vaticinium :  vrbs  tertio  petita,   erit  retinenda,  vel 
potixis   longe  post  sub  Hammone  de  Valoignes  Justitiario  fraudu- 
lenter  destructa,  &  per  Meylerium  restaurata  recuperataque". 

The  passage  from  the  same  book,  cap.  xxxiii.  (p.  806,  1.  57),  is 
as  follows  : — 

"  Cum  enim  quatuor  Hibernici  prophetas  habere  dicantur :  ]\Io- 
lingum,  Braccanum,  Patricium,  &  Columkyllum  (quorum  etiam 
apud  illos  libri  adhuc  extant  Hibernice  scripti)  de  hac  expugnatione 
loquentes  omnes  testantur  earn  crebris  conflictibus  longoque  certa- 
mine  multa  in  posterum  tempora  multis  csedibus  foedaturam.  Sed 
vix  parum  ante  diem  iudicii,  plenam  Anglorum  populo  victoriam 
tompromittunt  ;  Insulamq ;  Hibernicam  de  mari  vsque  ad  mare  ex 
toto  subactam,  et  incastellatam.  Et  quanqviam  Anglorum  populum 
antea  pluries  bellici  discriminis  in  Insula  vices  experiendo  turbari 
cotingat,  &  debilitari  (sicut  Braccani  testimonio,  per  quenda  Regem 
de  desertis  Patricii  montibus  vcturum,  &  nocte  Dominica  castrum 
quodda  in  nemorosis  Ophelania;  partib"  irrupturum  ;  Omnes  fere 
Anglici  ab  Hibernia  turbabuntur)  eorundem  tame  assertione,  Ori- 
entalia  Insulaj  maritima  continue  semper  obtinebit". 


APPENDIX  No.  CLV.     [Lect.  XX.,  Page  434.] 

Original  of  stanza  of  a  jiretended  "■Prophecy'  qxioted  hy  Sir  " Prophecy •• 
George  Careio  in  1602  {Careio  MS.,  QOl.p.  149;  Lamheth&i^tcZ,^, 
Library,  London).  '^^  ^^"-• 


Uic]:e-6  -oo  caa)\c  ait  CliAptinAi^ 
50  milt)  liAineAC  lib  AiToencAOi, 
but)  Inom-OA  5I6H  AlluiuMg 
'Oa  fCAoileAt)  coif  HA  111iacIaoi 


(I3G  MTKNUIX. 

Ai'P-  cLvi.         APPENDIX  No.  CLVl.     [Lect.  XXI.,  Page  453.J 

Of  the  accounts  of  the  celebrated  Kiin/  of  Ulster,  Co\)i'o\'K\\\. 
111  v\c  1le]"]\\. 

Conchohhar  was  popnl.uly  called  Couchobhai-  Mac  Xessa,  from  his 
nu>tlior   Xessa,   tlaiijAlitor  o(   an   l^lstov   I'liiol'  nanuHl   Kchaidh   Siil- 
bhuiiUie,    the   \vil\'  o\'  anoUit>r  lUstor  «'l>i(>r  naiixnl    Fticlitna.      \essa 
was  loft  a  widow   in  tlu'  prime  of  youih  niid   lH';mt\',  at  a  tiint>  at 
wluoh  Fergus  Mac  lioiyh  was  king  of  the  }>rovinee,  and  when  Conor 
Avas   soA-en   years    old.      Fenfiis  fell   in  love   Avith  the  widow,  and 
proposed  marriage  to  her,  witli  a  recpiost  to  name  !u  r  dow  rv.     The 
widow  consented  on  condition  that  the  soA'croigntv  oi'  ilie  province 
shonld  be  ri>signed  to  her  son,  (\>nrhohhai\  for  one  year;  in  (U'der,  as 
she  said,  that  his  children  might  be  calK'd  the  chiKhvn  ol"  a  king. 
Fergus  took  counsel  \vith  his  people,  and  they  advised  him  to  agri'e 
to  tlie  condition,  feeling  tliat  the  vonth  woiild  be  but  too  glad  to  get 
rid  ot'  the  cares  of  goA'crnment    Unig  bel'ore  tlie   vear  was  expinnl. 
In  this,  however,  they  Avere  mistaken;   I'or  when  his  mother  found 
herself  in  a  position  oi'  Avcalth  and  inlhicnce,  she  siipplied  the  l>ov 
and  his  tutin's,   who,  of  course,  were   his   counseUors,  with    all  the 
money,  goods,  and  other  Avealth  that   she  eouM  lav  hold  on,  to  be 
distributed  secretly  among  the  most  important  and  iulluential  chicl's 
of  the  province.    ISlie  also  advised  and  enabled  him  to  keep  u}>  a  style 
ol'  splendc>ur  and  hospitality  such  as  none  of  his  predecessors  evtn* 
attempted  bul\>re  hun  ;   so  that  his  court  soon  became  the  xvsort  and 
residence  of  all  that  Avas  brave,  dignitied,  seieutilic,  and  learned   in 
his  kingdom.     The    poets   extolled  him  in   vtn-se ;   the  druids  pro- 
phesied his  I'utiuv   lame  and   renown  ;   the   ladies   K>\  ed   him  t'or  his 
beauty;   and    the    chiefs,    the    Avarriors,   and    the   \onilil'ul   niiliiarv 
aspirants  oi'  the   province,  looked   up  to    him    as    the    vi:ry  soul  of 
muniticence   and   chivalry;   so    that   when    his   year    ol'   oilice    Avas 
expired,  the  Ultonians  refused  to  allow   him   to  hand  iho  kingdom 
back  to  Fergus,  alleging  among  other  reasons,  that  Fergus  ajipeared 
AvlUinp:  at  anv  time  to  barter  it  and  themselves  t'or  the  sake  ol'  any 
woman  who  took  his  tancy.      Fcrgtts  d\d   not    sidnnit  tamcK   to  this 
breach  ot' covenant  ;  he  raiscvl  a  war  against  (^oiichohhar,  which  was 
i-arricd  on   lor  a  long  time  with  vigour,   but   he  was  ultimately  de- 
feateil  aiul  t'orced  to  an  involuntary  submission.    (\'/a7a)/'/(ir/"  married 
MidJihh,  (or  Mi'ave,)  daughter  o^  the  monarch  Kochaidh  FeUUfch,  biU 
she  soon  eloped  from  him,  anil  her  tat  her  gavi"  her  to  another  man, 
and   made  her  tpicen   of  Connaeht.      This  was  a  disastrous  eircmn- 
stance  for  Coin'/iob/idr,  as  it  laid  the  tiuuulation  of  a  constant  warlan* 
between  the  two  provinces.    Couchobhar's  court  at  Knuuua  became 
the  central  or  head  quarters  of  the  kt\ights  ol"  the  Koyal  Branch  (not 
Ivcd  Branch,  as  they  are  erroneously  ealleil)  ;  and    nn>re    or   less   in 
connection  Avith  the  exploits  of  this  famous  order  his  name  hoKls  a 
distinguished  place  in  many  of  the  great  Historic  Tales,   both   as  a 
kinj;-  and  as  a  knight  ; — in  the  Heath  ol'  the  Si>ns  ol'  Vistur/i;  the  Tiiin 
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Bo   Chuailgne ;  tlae  Battle  of  Ros  na  Righ;   the  Mesca   Uladh,  or  app.  clvi. 
Intoxication  of  the  Ultonians  (during  Avhich  they  made  a  sudden  in- 
cursion  into  Munster,  and  destroyed  the  ancient  palace  of  Teamhaii-  conchobhar 
Luachra,  near  Abbeyfeale,  in  Kerry);  the  Seirglighe  Chonchulainn;  ^acjfessa. 
the  Tochmarc  Emire;  the  Fledh  Bricrinn;  the  Ceasnaoidhean  Uladh, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  entry  of  the  Death  of  Conchobhar  in  the  Annals  of  Tighernach, 
(according  to  Dr.  O'Conor),  is,  at  a.d.  33,  as  follows : — 

33.  ConcobA^A  tile  tleii"  obnc  cui  i^uccei^^^ic  ptiui"  eiu]' 
CumAfq\ATO  [?  Cunii'C]iAi"o],  <:|Ui  jAepiAuic  ait  CAniAin  Anni]" 
1111. 

In  the  MS.  of  Tighernach,  in  T.C.D.,  however,  (H.  1.  18,  fol. 
116.  b.),  the  passage  is  as  follows.  (Indeed  Dr.  O'Conor  is  not  to 
be  depended  on  as  to  the  version  in  the  MS.  quoted  by  him.)  It 
is  at  A.D.  48  :  ' 

Concob^i^A   niAC    neffA   obic  c]ui  [ad.  48]    Conchobhar  Mac  Nessa 

^ucceffic  -pbu^  fuuf  jtAipie,  <^ui       obit,  cui  successit  filius  suus  Glaisn^, 
^AejriAuic  Aiini-p  ix.  qui  regnavit  aunis  ix. 

The  following  is  the  accoimt  of  the  Death  of  Conchobhar  Mac 
Nessa  given  in  the  Historic  Tale  called  the  AToetj  cboncobAi'p,  or 
Tragic  Fate  of  Conchobhar,  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Leinster 
(H.  2.  18.,  T.C.D. ;  fol.  79.  a.  b.)  :— 

IDai  ine^xA  hioja  ^o\\  titco  irecciiAiTO  inCniAin  IllAchA. 
"OociJ^ii-OA]!  ■oini,  mimA]AbA5A  mojAA  ocuf  coiii]\aiiia  ecu]A]\o 
.1.  eci]\  ChoTiAbb  [Ce]\nAch]  ocui'  CoincutAinn,  ocu]^  Loe- 
jAi-jie  [iDuA-oAch].  UucAit)  -OAmi^A,  ^Y  ConAtt,  inchint)  lllei-- 
ge^pAT)  copoAcibtiup  ocu  nACompAm.  t)A  hey  ■o'UtcAib 
nTOinbAi"opn  cac  cupAiX)  no  niApb-OAii"  Ap  jAtAib  oenpp  no 
^ACA  Anincliin-Q  Apj^Acen-OAib  ocup  comniepccA  Aeb  Ai]\cib 
contDenA-o  biAcpoice  cpuAt)e  •oib.  Ociip  incAn  nobicip  inim- 
niApbAi^  nocompAinAib,  -oo  bepcip  x)6ib  combicip  innAt,AiTiAib. 
IIIaic  a  ChonchobAip,  a\\  ConAfL,  nACont)e]\nAC  oic  nACoin- 
pAin  ecu  ponmnApA  Ap  jAtAib  oinpip,  m-OACcuAtngi  compAin 
ppimpA.  1ppi]\6n  Ap  ConchobAp.  'OopACA-o  lApAm,  poppm 
pojAut)  po^iAinbi-o  "oo  "^y^ex  in-omcinx).  tui-o  cac  aIcci  ApnA- 
bA]iAC  -oiAcUicm.  *Ootlui-o  -OAnA,  Cec  iiiac  IIIacac  ■oocuA.ipc 
eccpA  bA  llbco.  Deipc  AppAn-opAin  poboi  in  hC]^!^)  in  Ceu. 
Ipet)  •oobbuix)pi-oe  "OAppATOci  ha  li6ninA,  ocup  cpi  beAccint) 
beip  "OO  UbcAib,  incAn  bACAp  nA  onmice  co  cbuciu  "Oo  inchm-o 
lllep^e^iux,  ^Y\•ex)  Acbepc  int)6nmic  ppiA]\Aite.  Rochbinn- 
e'OA]\  Cec  Anipin.  C-cAi-opi-oe  inincin-o  AbtAim  in-OAtAnAi 
ocup  be]\i-o  beip;  opopicip  Ceu  poboi  icApn5ei\e  "oo  ITle]^- 
^e^pA  A-oijAibiApnA  ecAib.  Cac  cac  ocup  cac  il^5A[it]  nobi-o 
■oo  ClionnAcco  y\\\  lltco  nobeper)  Cec  innincint)  inA  cpipp 
■ovip  in  cecApcAt)  ecc  nAmpA  "o'tlbcAib  -oomApbAt)  t)i. 
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Pecc  Ant)  -0111,  -oott  111  ■o'l^eom  inci  Cec  f ai]\  co  cue  caiiai  inbo 

A  Pe]UMb  1x011']\  'OoiU\]\]\A1T)  iniA-lMnO]\ACC  lliAlt)  111A"01A1"0; 
'Oo]MACCACA^A     "OAIIA,     CofiriACCAl     'ooiToleic     Alte     "OlACeiYAjl- 

cAin  ]'eoiTi.  pecAiiA  cac  ecup^AO.  'Oottuit)  ConcViobA]!  -pein 
ipn  CAc.  Conm  AiTopn  ^a-oacaji  iiuia  ConnAcc  "oo  Chon- 
chobA]\  ciiix)ecc  ):o]\teicli  TDOTDe^xin  A"oetbA  looib.  pob'iu 
ni]\Abi  ]:o]\cA'LmAin  -oetb-ouini  AniAit  "oeib  CorichobAi]A  .i. 
ece]A  c]AUc  ocii'p  "oeitb  ocu]"  "oecetc;  ece^Miiec  octi|"  c6]\e 
ocuf  ciiq\tinini<Ne;  ece]A  ]\o]'c  ocu^^  -potc  ocuf  Jibe;  oce|\ 
5A11"  octif  AbAig  ocui"  e]\bAb]AA;  ecc|\  en^Mvit)  ocu]'  Aiie  ocu-p 
ecojx ;  ece]i  A11111  ocu-p  ininiAt)  ocup  o]\"0'oati  ;  ecejA  jnAii" 
ocup  jAipcex)  ocuf  ceneb.  'ni|\bo  boccAc  q\v\  inc'i  Concho- 
bA]i.  A  coiiiA-nbi  inio]\po,  inCbeic  ]\o  jAbpAC  ha  iiiiia  Aibjip 
"DO  ChoncbobA]!. 

"Lui-o  iA]\Ani  ):o|\bec  A6inti]A  "oia  'oe-pcin  "oonAmriAib,  "Oob- 
btiit)  Cec  imo-npo  combui  ece]\  iiAinnA  ininiex)6n.  Tioprro- 
becA^A  Cec  mcbiriT)  tllepje-oiiA  ipmcAbAibb,  ocup  nop-ceibc 
conTocA]\bA  iiTinnibbAC  ConcbobAi]A,  conibAcA]!  atia  c]\iAn 
innAcinx)  ocup  coco]\CAi]i]'eoni,  i^a  cent)  cocA)\bA  f]\^  bA]i. 
'Poche]rot)AC  llbAit)  cuci  conit)  ^mic^ac  o  Cbec. 

yo]\  b]AU  AtA  *OAi-|Aet)A  DAec  ipAnt)  t)o]\ochAi|A  ConcbobA-p. 
AcA  A  bijcAnt)  bAibe  1  copcbAip,  ociip  co]\co  pjAiAcent)  ociif 
copce  -|:]\K\co]']w. 

TnAit)it)  c|\A  yo]\  ConnACCA  co  SciAit)  ^i]At)  nA  Con.  'Oo 
be]\CA]\  UbAit)  f  Ai]\  t)o]Ait)ipi  CO  -deb  'OAi]\e  t)A  IDacc. 

illo  bjMcbpc  Ayy,  a]a  ConcbobA-|A,  t)o  be]A  pije  ntlbAt) 
t)oneoc  noinb6]AA  connici  mocec.  nocbe]A]'A,  a]a  Cennbe]\- 
]AAit)e,  A-jAA  gibbA  pot)ein 

X)o  bei|\pit)o  borriAin  imme  ociip  nombeip  pojUMiunn  co 
^1At)X)ACAt)  Sbebe  "PuAic.  mAit)it)  AC]Ut)e  ipmjibbvi ;  comt)- 
t)e]^in  ACA,  Hije  Cinx)be]\pAit)e  yo]\  tIbAit)  .1.  in]\i  po]\Anuiin 
bee  int)bAi.  ConocbAX)  c]aa,  int)ebAit)  on  c]\ac  coA]\Aibe 
t)A|Aei]^  in  pi;^.      Co|\Aiinit)  -po-p  tlbco  lAppin. 

'Oobe]AA]A  cpA,  AbiAij  coConcbobAp  .1.  "j-'injen.  1ppepit)e 
no  -pinnAT)  t)ont)iAit)  no  cbcijot)  t)onci5  inlin  nobit)  mjA- 
bnp  pincij,  ocup  cecjAbAjA  nobit)  Ant).  111aic,  oiipinjcn, 
tDiACAbcA-p  incbboc  A^^ocint)  biAciTiApb  -pocecoip;  niAnicuc- 
CAp   App    iino]i]\o,   nocicpAint),   ocnp   bit)Acip   t)iJic.      1]"Ap]"o 

t)lin,    A]\     llbcAlX),    int)ACip   obt)Ap    ACCpoin.        lloiCCAt)  1A]\Ain   A 

cent),  ocnp  popuAjet)  co]'nAc  6i]\,  a]\  bACUinniA  t)Ac  panbc 
CoiicbobAi]\  ocup  t)AC  innoip. 

Ocup  Apbepc  inbiAij  ppi  ConcbobAp  combecb  ipomcin  .1. 
AjinAcipAt)  Apep5  t)6,  ocup  nAt)i5pet)  p-opec,  ocup  nAcc^AAiget) 
iiiUAi  CO  Anp^ecA,  ocu]'  nA]\ecet). 

tloboi    t)AnA,    ipmcuncAbAipc    pm    cein    lAobobeo   .1.    uii. 
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riibtiAtsriA,  ocuf  nijAboeri^nATnAi'o,  acc  AAi|Ai]"ium  innA-|'-ui"oi  app.  clvi. 
TiAmmA  .1.  iiacocuaIa  Cnirc  "oo   cnocAt)  'oolu'OAi'oib.     UAmc  „, , 

'     '  .  '  Of  King 

Ant)pX»e    C-|MC    mO]A    ■j:0]ipiA"OULl,    00111"    HOCIMCnAIJ    neni    OCU]'  Concholhar 

cAtAHi  tAinec  in^niniA  x)A]\6nA'0  aito  .1.  1^'u  C]\i]x  rjiAc  TDe  ^''"'^ ^*^^*' 
t)i  -oo  cjiochAX)  cenciriAit). 

C|AeACfo,  A|\  ConchobA|A  y\WA  "optn-o,  cia  obc  mo^A  -00 
jnchep  ipiTobAcni|"A  ittoiu?     If  p^  on  em,  a\\  iito|\ui,  [1|"U 

C|\1]X     IIIAC    'Oe    AUA    A^A    bAI^U^AX)     Anoi-|'    A^     lu'OAI^lb.'^'*^^] 

1|"  mojA  in^nimpn,  a|\  Conc1iobA]A.  1n|:e]Apii  "OAriA,  Anint)nui, 
inoeriATOci  jAo^ein  octi|"  ^ogempti  .1.  111  .uin.  CAtAin-o  GtiAi^i, 
cencopiniiiTo  btiAT)Ain. 

1]v\nx)]'in  i\oc]\eia  Conc1iobA]\;  ocii|"  ii"]"epn  in'OA]\A|:e]A 
|\oc|\eci  bo  tJiA  in  be-]Ain-o  ]\iAciAccAin  c]Aeicrr.i  e  .1,  ino]\An"o 
m  -pen  Aite. 

THaic  c]\a,  a]\  ConcbobA^A:  Ida  bApjAAin-o  nA-OAib  ciiAnt)]^!^, 
nA|A  nA^^  AciJnibeoi]\  i]\|\icc  ciwiA-o-cujAAt)  ciccii"  cicci-|"^^*^^'  1110- 
beoib  concictAi-]"  c]\tiA|'  iii6]\  rnitet),  iTiATom  nicA  nuiAix)  nim- 
f'toi^  ■pe]ibAintec,  i'0]\-oni'pe'o  -[^oe|A-cobAif .  I^a  C]u-|x  conge- 
nAin-o.  S'^ij^  bAec  bA]\uteim  i:o]\tec<\in  tAnconToex)  tAn-jxeb 
cechoinci]\  c]A0CAt)  -[I'l^  bAinoo  coi]\p  a]ai  a]A'0]\ac  a'oaiii]\ai. 
Uumcicce  in^nim  icinob  rAi-ni]'em  c]\e6in  tiA]"At  icoim-oe-o 
coimcecc  con^nAin  cAin  be  tAlDiA  •oibjA'OAc  "oiAcobAijA. 
CAin  iro^Abunt)  ^obe^Aint).  CAin  conibtm-o  qiocpnT)  C^npc 
A^Anemchuif,  mpupc'ic  ce  cep-pAicip  coi^p  c]AiAt).  CiA^^bo  a\\ 
Cpipc  cAi-o  cuniAccAc  CIA  t)u  "oun  nAX)]\oceiii  -HAt)  "oiin  'oe]\- 
comce  iMjnoi\uAiA  inA|Amen,  monA  miA"o  nA'oiAij  -poACcmAn 
■ponciAATOi,  c^AocAt)  C]M-pc  niAcococbAiiTiinip,  bAbAppu  nA'obein- 
1111]"  iA|\nA]\r)]\AC  ecoinnA]\c.  tiApAb  p  lAOcep  c^aoicciiuai-o 
A]\t)Oine  XDipnAij^;  X)iA]AAic'h  lAA^Ain-o^^e  bAp,  accu  ptAit  po^i- 
teccAin-o  pocit  necA,  nAbuni  neinclnnp  necc  peiniceipex) ;  "oo- 
6oim]Ai"o  Tnocpitje  ctuAp  inA]\t)pAC  n^ubA,  A]i  iiui*Oiv\  in"opcib 
nA-opi^  ]\0Acc,  copppojACAcu  p|Mcumc1iAb]\6n  bAip,  conAcbiun 
Ap  oniun  X)oiiit)ui  ■o]\viib,  cen  'OuteniAin  "oi^Ait. 

1pAn-o  "OOjAin^ni  ConcbobAp  in  peco]\icpe  "oiApoimp  1[)AcpAC 
t3pui  -oeLAn^ib  'ooCboncViobAp  C]\ipc  'oocpocA'o,  "oiApAiAp- 
PA15  ConcbobAp,  ciaca  Aip'oe  ingAncACApo,  ecc. 

tlo  "OAnA,  conibA-oe  Atcup  in  Conput  "OO  tDecATO  oOccAuin 
"oocun^i-o  incbi]"A  co  5<5^e-oetAib  noinnipex>  "oo  ClionchobAp 

Cpipc  X)OcbpOCA'0. 

[translation.] 
The    Ultonians  were    greatly    intoxicated    on    one    occasion    in 
Emhdin  Mhacha.     There  arose  indeed  great  contentions  and  [com- 
parison of]  trophies  between  them,  that  is,  between  Conall  Cernach, 
and  Cuchulainn,  and  Laeghaire  Buadhach.     "Let  Mesgedhra!s  brain 

(2C2)  [Keating.]        (263)  CICCI]'.  [This  is  a  mistaken  repetition  of  the  same  wortl.] 
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AFP.  cLvi.  be  brought  to  me",  said  Conall,  "  that  1  may  talk  to  the  competing 
warriors".  It  was  a  custom  with  the  Ultonians  at  that  time,  every 
Conc/u<bh<ir  champioii  they  kiUed  in  single  combat,  to  take  their  brains  out  of 
Mac  JVessa.  their  ht>ads,  and  mix  lime  with  them  until  they  Avere  formed  into 
hard  balls.  And  whenever  they  were  in  contention,  or  at  [compa- 
rison of  J  trophies,  these  were  brought  to  them  until  they  had  them 
in  their  hands.  "  (Tood,  O  Conchohliar\  said  Conall,  "■  the  warriors  of 
the  trojihy-comparison  have  not  performed  a  deed  like  this  in  single 
combat ;  they  are  not  competent  to  compare  trophies  with  me".  "  It 
is  true,  indeed",  said  Couchohhar.  The  brain  Avas  then  \m\.{  upon  the 
shelf,  Avhere  it  was  always  kept.  Every  one  Avent  his  own  Avay  the 
next  day  to  his  sport.  Cet^  the  son  of  Magach,  now  went  upon  an 
adventurous  visit  into  Ulster.  This  Get  Avas  the  most  dangerous  pest 
in  Erinn.  The  time  that  he  passed  over  the  green  of  Einhain,  and 
having  three  half  heads  Avith  him  o^  the  Ultonians,  Avas  at  a  time  that 
the  fools  (of  Emhain)  Avere  at  their  play  Avith  the  brain  of  Mesgedhra, 
as  one  ft)ol  said  to  the  other.  Cet  heard  this,  lie  snatched  the  brain 
out  of  the  hand  of  one  of  them,  and  took  it  aAvay  Avith  him ;  for  Cet 
kncAV  that  it  Avas  prophesied  for  Me.igedhra  to  avenge  himself  after 
his  death.  Every  battle  and  every  combat  Avhich  the  Connachtmen 
fought  against  Ulster,  Cet  used  to  carry  the  brain  in  his  girdle  to  see 
if  he  could  succeed  in  killing  some  illustrious  (personage)  of  the 
Ultonians  Avith  it. 

Cet  went  eastAvards  and  took  a  Tain  of  coavs  frcnn  the  Fcra 
Jioss.  The  Ulstermen  folloAved  him  in  pursuit.  The  Connacht- 
men, on  the  other  hand,  went  to  save  him.  A  battle  Avas  fought 
between  them.  Conchohhar  himself  Avent  into  the  battle.  And  it  Avas 
then  the  Avomen  of  Connacht  prayed  Conchohhar  to  come  to  their  side 
that  they  might  see  his  shape.  For  there  Avas  not  upon  earth  the  shape 
of  a  person  like  the  shape  of  Conchohhar ;  namely,  in  form,  and  face, 
and  coimtenauce  ;  in  size,  and  synimetry,  and  propoi'tion;  in  eyes, 
and  hair,  and  whiteness;  in  Avisdom,  and  prudence,  and  eloquence; 
in  costume,  and  nobleness,  and  mien ;  in  arms,  and  ami)litude,  and 
dignity ;  in  aecomjdishinent,  and  valour,  and  family  descent.  The 
man  Conchohhar  Avas  faultless.  It  Avas  by  the  ad\ice  of  Cd  noAv  the 
women  preferred  their  request  to  Conchohhar. 

Conchohhar  then  drcAv  aside  alone,  so  that  the  women  might  view 
him.  Cet  had  previously  taken  his  place  among  the  Avomen  in  the 
middle.  Cet  adjusted  Mesgedhra's  brain  in  his  sling,  and  he  thrcAv  it 
so  that  it  entered  Conor's  skull,  and  that  its  two -thirds  entered  his 
head,  and  it  remained  in  his  head,  so  that  he  fell  Avith  his  head  to  the 
earth.  The  Ulstermen  rushed  forward  and  carried  him  oil' from  Cet. 
On  the  brink  of  the  ford  of  Daive  da  Bhaeth  it  Avas  that  Conchohhar 
fell.  His  bed  is  there  Avhere  he  fell,  and  a  rock  at  his  head  and  a 
rock  at  his  feet. 

The  Connachtmen  Avere  then  routed  to  Sciaidh  aird  na  Con.  The 
Ulstermen  were  driven  castAvards  again  to  the  ford  of  Daire  da 
Bhaeth. 
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'*  Let  me  be  carried  out  of  this",  said  Conchohar;  "■  I  will  give  the  app.  clvi 
sovereignty  of  Ulster  to  the  person  who  shall  take  me  to  my  own 
house".     "  I  will  take  thee",  said  Cennberraidhe,  his  own  servant.      Conchohar 

lie  put  a  cord  around  him  and  he  carried  him  on  his  ])ack  to  Ai'd  '^^"'^  A'c«sa. 
Achadh,  of  Sliahh  Fuaid.  His  heart  broke  within  the  servant,  and 
that  is  the  cause  of  [the  s.-iying  of]  '■^Cennherraidhe^s  Sovereignty 
over  Ulster",  i.e.^  the  king  upon  his  liack  for  half  the  day.  The 
battle  was  sustained,  however,  from  the  one  hour  of  the  day  to  the 
same  hour  of  the  next  day  after  the  king,  after  which  the  Ultonians 
overthrown. 

In  the  meantime  his  physician  was  brought  to  Conchohar,  namely, 
Fingen.  lie  it  was  that  could  know  by  the  fume  that  arose  from  a 
house  the  number  that  was  ill  in  the  house,  and  every  disease  that 
prevailed  in  the  liouse.  "  Good",  said  Fingen,  "  if  the  stone  be  taken 
out  of  thy  head,  thou  shalt  be  dead  at  once ;  if  it  is  not  taken 
out  of  it,  however,  I  would  cure  thee,  but  it  wou.ld  be  a  blemish 
upon  thee".  "The  blemish",  said  the  Ultonians,  "is  better  for  us 
than  his  death".  His  head  was  then  healed,  and  it  was  stitched 
with  thread  of  gold,  because  the  colour  of  Conckohar^s  hair  was  the 
same  as  the  colour  of  the  gold. 

And  the  doctor  said  to  Conchohar  that  he  should  be  cautious,  that 
is,  that  he  should  not  allow  his  anger  to  come  upon  him,  and  that 
he  should  not  go  upon  a  horse,  and  that  he  should  not  have  violent 
connection  with  a  woman,  and  that  he  should  not  run. 

He  continued  then  in  that  doubtful  state  as  long  as  he  lived, 
namely,  seven  years,  and  was  incapalile  of  action,  but  to  remain 
sitting  only,  that  is,  until  he  heard  that  Christ  was  crucified  by  the 
Jews.  There  came  at  that  time  a  great  convulsion  over  creation, 
and  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  were  shaken  by  the  enormity  of  the 
deed  which  was  there  perpetrated,  namely,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,  to  be  crucified  witliout  crime. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  said  Conchohar  to  his  druid.  "  What  great  evil 
is  it  whicli  is  perpetrated  on  this  day  ?"  "  It  is  true,  indeed",  said  the 
druid  [Christ  the  Son  of  God  is  crucified  this  day  by  the  Jews].*^^"'' 
"  That  is  a  great  deed",  said  Conchohar.  "  That  man,  now",  said 
the  druid,  "  it  was  in  the  same  night  he  was  born  that  you  were 
born,  that  is,  in  the  eighth  of  the  calends  of  January,  though  the 
year  was  not  the  same". 

It  was  then  that  Conchohar  believed ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  two 
men  that  believed  in  God  in  Erinn  before  the  coming  of  the  Faith ; 
that  is,  Morann  was  the  other  man. 

"  Good,  now",  said  Conchohar;  "  it  is  a  pity  that  he  [Christ]  did  not 
appeal  to  a  valiant  high-king,  which  would  bring  me  in  the  shape  of  a 
hardy  champion,  my  lij)s  quivering,  until  the  great  valour  of  a  soldier 
was  heard  dealing  a  breach  of  battle  between  two  hosts ;  bitter  the 
slaughter  by  which  there  would  be  propitiated  free  relief.  With  Christ 
should  my  assistance  be.     A  wild  shout  has  sprung  at  large  :  a  full 

(204)  [Keating.] 
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App.  cLvi.  Lord,  a  full  loss,  is  lamented  ;  the  crucifixion  of  a  King,  the  greatest 
~  body,  who  was  an  illustrious,  admirable  King.    I  would  complain  of 

Concholar  ^he  deed  to  the  faithful  host  of  noble  feats,  whose  vigilant,  beautiful 
Mac  A^essa.  aid,  should  be  with  the  merciful  God  to  relieve  Him.  Beau.tiful  the 
overthrowing  which  I  would  give.  Beautiful  the  combat  which  I 
would  wage  for  Christ  who  is  being  defiled.  I  would  not  rest  though 
my  body  of  clay  had  been  tormented  by  them.  Why  for  Christ, 
the  chaste,  the  poAverful,  what  is  the  reason  for  us  that  we  do  not 
express  Avords  of  deep  tear-lamentation  ?  He  who  is  slain  in  Armenia ; 
a  greater  than  the  dignity  of  any  righteous  king  is  being  tormented. 
The  crucifixion  of  Christ  if  we  should  befriend,  it  were  better  that 
we  should  not  be  accounted  an  unrighteous  high  king.  High  the 
Kmg  who  suffers  a  hard  crucifixion  for  the  sake  of  ungrateful  men  ; 
for  His  safety  I  w^ould  go  to  death ;  but  a  king  shall  not  go  to  a  guilty 
death,  in  order  that  it  should  not  be  that  wdiich  defiles  purity  that 
should  take  precedence  of  Him.  It  crushes  my  heart  to  hear  the  voice 
of  wailing  for  my  God ;  the  arm  which  does  not  come  to  reach  with 
true  relief  to  arrest  the  sorrow  of  death — because  I  am  told  that  it  is 
dangerous  for  me  to  ride  in  chariots — Avdthout  avenging  the  Creator", 
The  time  that  Conchobar  made  this  Rhetoric  was,  when  Bacrach,  a 
Leinster  drtiid,  told  Conchobar  that  Christ  was  crucified ;  when 
Conchobar  asked  him  :  "  What  Avonderful  signs  ?"  etc. 

Or,  indeed,  that  it  Avas  Altus,  the  [Roman]  Consul,  Avho  came 
from  Octavius  to  demand  the  tribute  from  the  Gaedhils,  that  told 
Conchobar  that  Christ  Avas  crucified. 


The  great  antiqiuty  of  the  original  of  this  tale  may  be  inferred 
from  the  concluding  paragraph  of  this  very  old  version  of  it,  in 
which  the  still  more  remote  version,  Avhich  ascribes  to  Bacrach  the 
Druid  the  explanation  to  King  Conchobar  of  the  Avonderful  pheno- 
mena of  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion,  is  referred  to,  AA'hilst  the  latter 
writer  (himself  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  tAvelfth  century  at 
least)  hints  Avhat  appears  to  him  to  be  a  more  reasonable  and  pro- 
bable source  of  information.  The  Book  of  Leinster,  from  Avhich  this 
tract  is  copied,  is  a  MS.  of  the  middle,  a  portion  of  it  of  the  earlier 
part,  of  the  tAvelfth  century ;  and  the  writer  of  the  tale  in  its  present 
form  Avould  appear  to  have  copied  it  out  Avith  impatience,  Avhen  he 
leaves  unAvritten  the  result  of  King  Conchobar's  frenzied  addi'ess, 
namely,  his  death.  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  any  ancient 
original  detailed  account  of  this  tragical  event  beyond  Avhat  is  told 
here ;  but  the  learned  Dr.  Geofii'y  Keating,  in  his  History  of  Erinn, 
gives  a  modified,  and  less  accurate,  but  fuller  version  of  the  tale 
from  some  ancient  authority  no  longer  knoAvn  to  lis,  and  concludes 
in  the  folloAving  Avords  : — 

tnAi\pn     -oo     I'eAcc    iiibtiA'onA,  In  that  state  did  lie  remain  seven 

ju-p  An  AOine  'nA)A  ciaocat)  CjMO'pc,  years,    until    the    Friday   in   which 

•oo  i\ei|\ -oivoinje  |\e  ■peAncu]";  Agu-p  Christ  was    crucified,   according   to 

mA-f,  -oo  conriAiyvc  ctAociot)  tieAih-  some  historians;  and  when  he  saw 
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"OO  t)llAC|\AC,   '0|\A0i    'OO  tAipil'b    TIO 

lii  'riA  -pocAiiA,  c^\eAT3  •oa  ccAimg  An 
liiAtAinc  neiiijiiACAc  -|*in  -pofv  iia 
•ouiLib.  1o^A  C]\iofc  niAC  TJe,  a|\  An 

"OIAAOI,    ACA    AgA    "bA^niJATD    AnOI)'    Ag 

lu-oAijib.  UyvuAij  -pm,  At\  Concu- 
tA^A,  -OA  mbeinnp  nA  'Lacai|\  "oo 
nnii|Apnn  AjXAilbe  uimciotL  mo  l\io5 
•OA  bAfiijA-o.  ■<^5'-'f  l^eif  pn  cuj 
A  cioToeAiVi  AniAc,  Ajuf  cei-o  -pA 
■DOijAe  coilLe  •OO  "bi  lAiiii  |Mr,  5Vi|\ 

gAb  AgA    5eA|\^A>6,  AgU'p    AJA   DtlAin, 

Ajtif  Apex)  A  •ouljAiyvc,  •OA  mbeic 
AnieAfg  nA  nlii'OAijeAc,  5i.ii\Ab  epn 
•oiob  •OO  beAi\A'6  oi\|\a  ;  Ajii^^  a^v 
liieA^o  nA  •OA^'ACCA  •OO  jAb  e,  •oo 
ting  An  iTieAbi  Af  A  ceAnn  50  ccai- 
mg  cui"o  •OA  mcinn  'nA  •61A1 5,  Ajiif 
mA^pn  50  b-puAijA  bAf.  Coilb  bA- 
tnpAije  A  bi:e|\t\Aib  Uoi-p  joiiAceAjA 
•oon  tiiuine  coibbe  pn. 


the  unusual  change  of  the  creation,  ^pp_  clvi, 

and  the  echpse  of  the  sun,  and  the  

moon  at  its  full,  he  asked  of  Bucrach,  of  King 
a  Leinster  Druid,  who  was  along  Conciwbar 
with  him,  what  was  it  that  brought  ^''^  '^^*''"- 
that  imusual  change  upon  the  pla- 
nets of  Heaven  and  Earth.  "  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God",  said  the 
Druid,  "  who  is  now  being  crucified 
by  the  Jews".  "  That  is  a  pity",  said 
Conor ;  "  were  I  in  His  presence,  I 
would  kill  those  who  were  around 
my  King  at  putting  Him  to  death". 
And  with  that  he  brought  out  his 
sword,  and  rushed  at  a  woody  grove 
which  was  convenient  to  him,  and 
began  to  cut  and  fell  it;  and  what  he 
said  was,  that  if  he  were  among  the 
Jews,  that  that  was  the  usage  he 
would  give  them ;  and,  from  the  ex- 
cessiveness  of  the  fury  which  seized 
upon  him,  the  lump  started  out  of  his 
head,  and  some  of  his  brain  came 
after  it ;  and  in  that  way  he  died. 
The  Wood  of  Ldmliraighe,  in  Feara 
Rois,  is  the  name  by  which  that 
shrubby  wood  is  called. 

So  far  Keating  ;  and  as  it  is  of  some  interest  to  throw  this  story  of 
King  Concliobai's  death  as  far  back  on  authority  as  we  can,  I  may 
here  quote  a  distich,  with  its  gloss,  from  a  poem  on  the  manner  of 
death  and  place  of  sejaulture  of  a  great  many  of  the  champions  of 
Erinn  at  and  about  the  time  of  Conchobar.  This  poem  was  written 
by  Cinaeth  C Hartagain,  whose  death  is  recorded  in  the  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters  at  the  year  973  ;  the  poem  consists  of  thirty-eight 
stanzas,  beginning : — 

pAnnA  bACA|\  in  emAin.  Warriors  who  were  in  Emain. 

Of  the  fourth  stanza  of  this  poem,  the  following  are  the  first  two 
lines,  and  gloss  : — 


AcbAc  niAc  riepfA  in  iMj 

II1  coeb  beic]\ec  bAtnjAAigi. 

[.i."OiA  f\o  i^ebAi^o  ConcobA|\  •pi'o 

bAni|\Ai5e  ip  Ann  bui^o  in- 
cbmn  tne-pje'opA  Af  a  cmn, 
ocu]'  A  mcinn  -pein  ^o\x:. 


Mac  Nessa  the  King  died 

By  the  side  of  Leitir  Lamhraigh^. 

[i.e.,  as  Conchobar  was  cutting 
down  the  Wood  of  Lamh- 
raighe,  it  was  then  J/es^c^/A- 
ra's  brain  started  from  his 
head,  and  his  own  brain 
afterwards. 

There  is  a  copy  of  this  poem  in  the  Book  of  Leinster,  fol.  16,  but 
without  the  interlined  gloss ;  the  only  other  copy  of  it  that  1  am 
acquainted  with  in  Ireland  is  one,  with  a  gloss,  in  my  own  jjossession, 
made  by  myself  from  a  vellum  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  lately 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  William  Monk  Mason  of  London. 


41  B 
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^EL^HIIi       APPENDIX  No.  CLVII.  [Note  to  Preface,  Page  x.] 

n^s.  At  st^^  Statement  relative  to  the  Irish  3ISS.  of  the  College  of  St.  Isi- 
Rmne^'^'  f^org,  at  Rome,  draion  up  for  the  information  of  their  Lord- 

ships the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland,  and  laid 
before  them  hy  the  Senate  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Ireland,  in   1859. 

[The  following  Memorandum  was  drawn  np  'by  me  on  the  occasion  of  an  inquirj',  terminated 
by  a  lengthened  Report  by  a  Committee  of  the  Senate,  on  the  Condition  and  Circumstances 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  in  July,  1859.  It  was  prepared  in  consequence  of  a 
recommendation  in  that  Report,  that  measures  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  to  secure  to  the 
University  "  copies,  at  least,  of  the  valuable  Irish  Manuscripts  of  St.  Isidore  and  the  Bar- 
berini  Library,  at  Rome".  As  the  contents  of  this  Memorandum  are  so  closely  connected 
with  the  subject  of  the  present  volume,  it  has  been  thought  right  to  reprint  it  here.] 

July  30,  1859. 

The  following  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  collection  of  Irish  manuscripts  illustra- 
tive of  Ecclesiastical  History,  now  in  the  College  of  St.  Isidore's  at  Rome.  I 
have  introduced  a  short  account  of  a  collection  of  somewhat  similar  history 
and  character,  and  originally  made  hy  the  same  hands,  now  in  the  Burgundian 
Library  at  Brussels ;  and  I  have  dwelt  on  the  liberality  of  the  Iving  of  the  Bel- 
gians in  allowing  these  precious  documents  to  be  transmitted  to  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  being  copied,  in  the  hope  that  such  an  example  may  lead  to  a  similar 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  Rome,  in  respect  to  the  invaluable 
collections  now  in  the  Eternal  City.  The  history  of  these  collections  leads  us 
necessarily  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  foundation  of  the  Irish  College  at 
Lotivain, 

Flaitkri  O'Maelchonair^,  better  kno\ra  to  English  writers  as  Florence 
Conroy,  was  a  native  of  Galway,  and  a  Franciscan  friar.  He  Avas  well  known 
on  the  continent  for  his  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
and  became  the  cherished  friend  of  King  Philip  the  Third  of  Spain.  In  1610 
he  was  elevated  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Tuam,  his  native  province,  and  he 
was  the  chief  promoter,  if  not  the  originator,  of  the  project  of  an  Irish  college 
on  the  continent,  in  which  he  contemplated  a  double  purpose.  The  first,  to 
afford  an  asylum  to  such  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  as  thought  it  more  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  religion  at  home  to  preserve  theu-  lives  for  the  preparation 
and  supply  of  a  future  priesthood  to  their  native  land,  than  to  embrace,  as 
many  of  them  did,  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  which  was  at  that  terrible  period 
so  liberally  bestowed  by  their  fell  enemies  of  English  race  and  creed.  The 
second  purpose, — which,  indeed,  is  implied  in  the  first, — was  to  afford  to  the 
ardent,  miconquerable  youth  of  Ireland  the  means  of  general  mental  cultivation 
and  preparation  for  the  sacred  ministry,  from  which  they  were  completely  cut 
off  at  home. 

Full  success  crowned  our  archbishop's  efforts,  and  in  the  year  1616,  the  first 
stone  of  the  Irish  College  was  laid  at  Louvain,  under  the  jjatronage  of  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua,  by  Archduke  Albert,  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
and  liis  princess,  the  Infanta  Isabella,  sister  of  King  Philip  the  Third,  the 
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cost  of  its  erection  being  liberally  supplied  from  the  coflfers  of  this  Catholic  ^pp.  clvii. 
sovereign. 

Among  the  first  members  of  tlie  Theological  Faculty  of  the  Irish  College  at  MSS^^/st'^ 
Louvain  was  Aedh  Mac  an  Bhaird,  better  known  as  Hugh  Ward,  a  native  of  Isidore's, 
Donegall,  and  a  Franciscan  friar.     He  was  first  Professor  of  Divinity,  and 
ultimately  Guardian  or  Rector  of  the  College.     He  was  soon  after  joined  by 
Father  John  Colgan  and  Father  Slichael  O'Clery. 

These  three  noble  Irish  Franciscans  soon  began  to  devise  means  to  rescue 
from  the  chances  of  threatened  oblivion  the  perishing  records  and  evidences  of, 
at  least,  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  their  native  country.  They  established 
an  Irisli  Press  in  St.  Anthony's  CoUege.  Michael  O'Clery  was  sent  back  into 
Ireland  to  collect,  purchase,  or  transcribe  manuscripts ;  the  expenses  of  his 
mission  being  provided  by  Father  Ward.  Father  Michael  O'Clery,  than  whom 
no  more  competent  person  for  such  an  undertaking  could  be  found,  appears  to 
have  arrived  in  Ireland  in  162G.  He  immediately  set  to  work  collecting, 
chiefly  by  transcription,  all  kinds  of  ecclesiastical  documents,  but  more  especi- 
ally those  imjwrtant  historical  tracts,  the  Lives  of  tlie  Irish  Saints.  He  visited 
the  Franciscan  Monasteries  of  Dublui,  Drogheda,  Midtifarnham,  Wexford, 
Cashel,  Clonmel,  Quin,  Bundroose,  etc.,  etc.,  and  various  private  libraries, 
collecting  and  transcrilnng  from  all.  And  having  made  his  collection  in  a  pro- 
miscuous manner,  he  then  retired  to  his  own  monastery  of  Donegall,  while  he 
was  engaged  in  the  compilation  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  and  where, 
among  his  early  friends  and  relatives,  the  illustrious  fathers  of  that  famous 
monastery,  he  appears  to  have  re-copied  and  arranged  all  the  materials  of 
ecclesiastical  history  wliich  he  had  collected. 

Father  Ward  died  in  1635,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  contemplated  work 
devolved  upon  Father  Colgan.  At  what  time  Father  Michael  O'Clery  reached 
him  with  his  precious  stores,  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  but  he  was  in  Louvain  in 
1642,  when  he  pubhshed  his  glossary.  Father  Colgan's  Trias  Thaumuturgus, 
containing  all  the  lives  of  our  three  great  patrons,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Bridget, 
and  St.  Colum  Cille,  and  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  extending  only  to  the  saints  of 
the  months  of  January,  Feljruary,  March,  appeared  in  16-15.  Michael  O'Clery 
died  at  Louvain  in  1G43  ;  and  whether  it  was  from  the  loss  of  his  indispensable 
assistance,  or  some  other  cause,  Colgan,  though  he  Uved  to  1658,  did  not  pub- 
lish any  more  of  the  work,  nor  was  it  ever  after  taken  up. 

The  materials  collected  by  iVIichael  O'Clery,  as  well  as  any  that  may  have 
been  obtained  through  other  channels,  remained  at  Louvain  after  his  and 
Father  Colgan's  death,  and  down,  it  is  presumed,  to  the  French  Revolution,  at 
which  time  they  appear  to  have  been  dispersed,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  all 
knowledge  of  their  existence  was  for  a  long  time  lost.  But  it  would  appear 
from  what  has  been  since  learned,  that  this  great  collection  became  subdivided 
into  two  principal  parts,  one  of  which  found  its  way  to  Brussels,  and  the  other 
to  Rome. 

The  late  Dean  Lyons,  of  BelmuUet,  having  occasion  to  go  to  Rome  in  the 
year  1842,  had,  previous  to  his  leaving  Dublin,  an  interview  with  some  of  our 
antiquarian  celebrities,  and  at  their  suggestion  he  undertook  to  examine  the 
archives  of  the  Eternal  City  in  search  of  Irish  books  and  manuscripts,  with  a 
ITomise  that  he  would  send  home  from  time  to  time  pencil  tracings  of  the  titles, 
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APF.CLvii,  chapters,  etc.,  of  any  manuscripts  which  he  might  happen  to  discover.     He 
~r  "^as  himself  a  good  Irish  scholar.    AU  the  searches  that  Dr.  Lyons  could  make 
MSS.  at  St.    ^^ere  unproductive  until  he  visited  the  College  of  St.  Isidore,  in  which,  to  his 
Romr  '*'        "^finite  satisfaction,  he  found  twenty  volumes  of  Irish  manuscripts,  some  of 
them  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value  to  the  ancient  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Ireland,  and  all  of  them  of  more  or  less  importance  to  the  same  sub- 
ject.   Upon  making  this  discovery.  Dr.  Lyons  at  once  set  to  work,  and,  after 
a  short  time,  sent  over  two  letters  in  succession,  with  most  important  enclosiu-es, 
being,  in  fact,  tracings  in  pencil  of  wonderful  accuracy  from  all  the  chief  heads 
of  subjects  in  the  entire  collection.     These  tracings  were  passed  over  with  ink 
by  me,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  they  were  pasted  into  a 
book  specially  made  for  the  purpose,  and  then,  with  the  consent  of  Dr.  Lyons, 
placed  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  where  they  remain  in  safety 
and  in  liigh  esteem,  and  accessible  to  all  persons  interested  in  Irish  history. 

On  the  return  of  Dr.  Lyons  to  Ireland,  in  1843,  the  friends  of  Irish  literature 
in  Dublin  consulted  him  on  the  possibility  of  getting  possession  of  these  valu- 
able remains  by  purchase  or  loan,  with  the  view  of  placing  the  originals  or 
accurate  copies  of  them  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  where  they  would  be 
accessible  to  all  who  may  choose  to  consult  them.  I  was  asked  to  make  up  a 
short  catalogue  of  their  contents  from  the  tracings  sent  over,  which  enabled 
me  to  identify  all  the  pieces,  and  also  to  furnish  a  rough  estimate  of  their 
value.  This  I  did,  and  I  valued  them  at  £400,  that  is,  on  an  average  of  twenty 
pounds  per  volume.  Dr.  Todd  undertook  to  raise  this  sum  by  subscription, 
and  my  catalogue  was  sent  down  to  Dean  Lyons,  who  transmitted  it,  with  the 
offer  of  the  money,  to  Rome  ;  but  before  we  could  have  an  answer  back,  Dr. 
Lyons  died,  the  Repeal  Association  ceased  to  exist,  the  public  sentiment  which 
it  had  raised  subsided,  the  famine  set  in,  and  if  any  answer  came  to  Dr.  Lyons' 
letters,  we  have  never  heard  of  it. 

The  next  account  we  had  of  these  MSS.  was  the  publication,  without  my 
priAity  or  consent  in  any  way  asked  or  obtained,  of  my  Catalogue,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Donovan  (in  the  tliird  volume,  p.  977,  of  his  Ancient  and  Modern  Rome'),  in 
1843.  I  may  here  state  that  a  consideration  of  the  heads  of  subjects  and 
cliapters  of  the  MSS.  in  question,  leaves  no  doubt  on  my  mind  as  to  their  having 
formed  part  of  the  original  Louvain  collection  of  Father  Michael  O'Clery. 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the  collection  at  St.  Isidore's,  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Laurence  Waldron,  the  present  M.P, 
for  the  county  of  Tipperary,  to  Avhom  I  mentioned  the  discovery.  Mr.  Waldron 
was  accustomed  to  make  an  annual  tour  on  the  Continent,  and  I  requested  him, 
when  next  he  went  there,  to  look  out  for  Irish  MSS.  in  such  libraries  as  he  might 
happen  to  visit  in  his  travels,  and  more  particularly  Brussels,  Liege,  Lisle, 
Ostend,  and  the  other  cities  of  Belgium,  This  gentleman  was  good  enough  to 
receive  instructions  from  me  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  could  identify  manu- 
scripts of  importance.  In  the  summer  following  he  sent  me  from  Brussels  a 
large  quantity  of  tracings  from  several  manuscripts.  These  tracings,  made 
with  great  care  and  accuracy,  enabled  me  at  once  to  identify  Michael  O'Clery's 
(to  me)  weU-known  handwriting,  and  the  noble  collection  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Irish  Saints  and  other  ecclesiastical  documents,  which  he  had  made  in  Ireland 
for  Fathers  Ward  and  Colgan  between  the  years  1626  and  1635.     I  imme- 
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diately  communicated  this  information  to  tlie  Rev.  Dr.   Todd,  of  Trinity  ^pp.  cltii. 

College,  who  at  once  started  for  Brussels,  and  found  that  I  was  quite  correct  ~ 

in  my  identification  of  these  MSS.     The  collection  was  next  visited  by  the  jj"g  '^t  St. 

Kev.  Dr.  Graves,  of  Trinity  College,  and  next  by  Mr.  Samuel  Bindon,  of  the  Isidore's, 

county  of  Clare,  who  made  a  most  accurate  and  valuable  catalogue  of  the  whole 

collection. 

It  was  about  this  time  tliat  I  discovered  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  a  large  and  valuable  fragment  of  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Danes 
in  Ireland ;  and  on  the  discovery  of  the  Brussels  collection,  it  was  found  to 
contain  a  full  copy  of  this  most  important  tract,  made  by  Michael  O'Clery  in 
the  convent  of  Multifarnham  in  1(526.  Under  these  circumstances.  Dr.  Todd 
visited  Brussels  again,  taking  with  him  my  copy  of  the  fragment  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  into  which  he  inserted  from  the  O'Clery  copy  all  that  was 
wanting  to  it.  At  this  time  Dr.  Todd  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  to  whom  he  explained  the  nature  of  his 
visit  to  the  Burgundian  Library,  expressing  his  regret  at  the  difficulties  which 
the  distance  from  Ireland  placed  in  the  way  of  making  these  valuable  records 
available  for  the  purposes  of  Irish  History.  Some  time  subsequently,  in  May, 
1849,  and  incidentally  to  my  examination  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  importance  of  these  MSS.  was  fully  made  known,  and  through 
my  instrumentality  an  cifort  was  set  on  foot  to  obtain  a  loan  of  them  from  the 
Burgundian  Library.  With  most  commendable  liberality  his  Majesty  at  once 
consented  to  permit  any  one  or  more  of  the  manuscripts  to  be  sent  over  to  this 
country  through  the  Belgian  Ambassador  in  London  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland;  and,  accordingly,  in  1849,  two  volumes  came  over,  containing  the 
Martyrologies  of  Aengus  the  Culdee,  of  Tallaght,  of  Marianus  Gorman,  and 
that  of  Donegall  compiled  by  the  Four  Masters.  Of  these  I  made  accurate 
and  laboured  copies  for  Dr.  Todd's  private  library  and  at  his  private  expense, 
no  pubUc  body  here  being  willing  at  the  time  to  undertake  the  cost  of  such  a 
work.  On  returning  these  books  to  Brussels  we  next  obtained  two  other 
important  books, — the  Danish  wai's  and  a  volume  of  Religious  and  Historical 
Poems.  Of  the  former  I  made  a  copy  for  the  Library  of  Trinity  College.  In 
185G  we  had  the  remaining  volumes  of  the  collection  sent  over  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Brehon  Law  Commission ;  but  although  O'Clery's  magnificent 
collection  of  the  lives  of  our  saints  was  among  them,  there  were  no  parties  here 
who  could  be  found  willing  to  defray  the  expense  of  copymg  them.  I,  however, 
at  my  own  expense  had  copies  taken  of  the  lives  of  SS.  Adamnan,  Moling, 
Beracli,  MacCreiche,  Crannatan,  CeaUach,  Colman  Eh,  axiA  Mochoenwg  of 
Leith  Mor. 

We  have,  in  the  instance  of  the  Irish  MSS.  in  the  Burgundian  Library  and 
the  collection  at  St.  Isidore's,  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  the  materials 
of  our  ecclesiastical  history  are  scattered  all  over  the  continent.  The  writings 
of  Dr.  Lanigan,  and  all  otliers  of  a  similar  kind,  are  mere  digests  of  Irish 
ecclesiastical  history,  omittmg  all  the  more  important  historical  and  social 
details  which  give  consistency,  and,  I  may  say,  unimpeachable  authenticity, 
to  those  remarkable  documents. 

Amongst  other  reasons  which  would  make  it  desirable  for  us  to  possess  at 
least  authentic  copies  of  these  vahiablc  documents,  I  may  state  that,  as  a 
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APP.  cLvii.  Catholic  Professor  of  Irish  History  and  Archaeology,  I  feel  myself  greatly 
\  embarrassed  in  my  connection  with  the  CathoUc  University.  I  have  been 
MSS.  at  St  preparing  and  delivering  courses  of  Lectures  in  this  institution  on  the  Antiqui- 
isidore's,  ties  and  early  civil  History  of  Ireland,  dra\vn  altogether  from  ancient  existing 
manuscripts,  of  which,  for  this  purpose,  we  have  a  tolerably  large  store  remain- 
ing ;  but  I  have  been  deterred  from  entering  upon  any  lengthened  course  of 
Lectures  on  the  still  more  importaut  subject  of  our  Ciiristian  History,  solely 
because  the  original  authorities  are  so  widely  scattered  and  impossible  of  access. 
If  it  were  possible,  and  I  believe  that,  with  the  aid  of  your  Lordships'  influ- 
ence, it  would  be  readily  so,  to  bring  together  in  DubUn,  even  for  a  short  time, 
the  collection  at  St.  Isidore's,  and  that  of  the  Burguudian  Library,  Brussels, 
copies  of  these  works  could  be  made,  which,  with  the  materials  that  could  be 
procured  by  transcription  by  a  competent  person  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  in 
Oxford  and  London  ;  and  then,  indeed,  would  the  materials  for  Lectures  on  the 
ancient  Catholic  History  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  for  the  general  history  of  this 
country,  be  abundant,  authoritative,  and  unanswerable.  Indeed  I  would  look 
upon  the  collection  and  concentration,  in  the  Library  of  the  Cathohc  Univer- 
sity, of  those  scattered  fragments  of  our  national  history,  as  supplying  nearly 
as  great  a  desideratum  as  the  University  itself.— EUGENE  O'CUREY, 

Professor  of  Irish  Archaeology. 


[end  of  the  appendix.] 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FAC-SIMILES. 


[The  Fac-Similes  which  follow  are  arranged  in  the  Chronological  Order  of 
the  dates,  or  supposed  dates,  of  the  MSS.,  or  handwriting,  represented.  They 
will  be  found  to  be  distinguished  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet — (A.),  (B,), 
etc. — for  convenience  of  reference  to  the  following  Explanations.] 


(A.)  MS.  in  the  " 'OoriiriAc  ^1^51-0";   [R.I.A.].  {temp.  Saint       [a.] 
Patrick;  circa  a.d.  430). 

— "  eli .  .  [  ]  g6  . .  [  ]  .  .  hi  ge  Jacob  Jac  . .  hi  genui  . . 

[  ]  Omnes  ergo  generationes  ab  Abracham  usque  ad 

David  gene/ierationes  xiiii,  et  a  David  usque  ad  Transmigra- 
tionem  Babil[owzs]  generationes  xiiii.,  et  a  %x2in'S:[niigratio7ie\ 
Babil.  .  ni .  .usque  ad  \_Christu'm'\  generationes"  [xiiii.],  etc. 

[See  as  to  tliis  MS.  (the  ^'-  Domhnach  Airgid")  the  text  at  Lect.  XV.,  page 
321-2  ;  and  particularly  the  description  of  it  from  Dr.  Petrie,  at  p.  324 ;  and 
see  Appendix,  No.  XCVI.,  p.  598.] 

The  MS.  preserved  in  this  celebrated  shrine  was  supposed  to  have  been 
miraculously  presented  to  Saint  Patrick ;  it  may  at  least  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty that  this  very  MS.  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Saint,  on  account  of 
which  it  was  always  regarded  as  one  of  his  Rehcs.  It  consisted  of  a  copy  of 
the  Four  Gospels.  The  present  fragment  is  one  of  the  two  leaves  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Petrie  (see  p.  324).  It  is  part  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  of  which  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  verses  are  as  follows  in  the  Vulgate. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  translations  are  not  identical ;  as,  for  example,  the 
17th  verse,  in  the  MS.  begins  "  Omnes  ergo",  instead  of  "  Omnes  itaque": — 

"15.  Eliud  autem  genuit  Eleazar.  Eleazar  autem  genuit  Mathan.  Mathan 
autem  genuit  Jacob. 

"  16.  Jacob  autem  genuit  Joseph  virum  Marias,  de  qua  natus  est  Jesus, 
qui  vocatur  Christus. 

"  17.  Omnes  itaque  generationes  ab  Abraham  usque  ad  David,  generationes 
quatuordecim :  et  a  David  usque  ad  Transmigrationem  Babylonis,  generationes 
quatuordecim :  et  a  Transmigratione  Babylonis  usque  ad  Christum,  gene- 
rationes quatuordecim". 


(B.)  MS.  in  the  Cacac.    (Qth  Century;  MS.  attributed  to  Saint       [b.j 
Cohim  Cille). 

"  Deus  in  nomine  tuo  salvum  me  fac,  et  in  virtute  tua  judica 
me.  Deus  exaudi  orationem  meam :  auribus  percipe  verba  oris 
mei.  Quoniam  alieni  insurrexerunt  adversum  me,  et  fortes 
qu£esierunt  animam  meam" :  [etc.] 
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[See  as  to  this  MS.,  (the  "  Caihach"),  the  text  at  Lect.  XV.,  pp.  321  and  327, 
et  seq.] 

The  MS.  consists  of  a  fragment  of  a  copy  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  believed 
to  have  been  hurriedly  written  by  Saint  Colum  Cille  himself.  It  is  in  ad- 
mirable preservation.  The  passage  represented  in  the  fac-simile  exactly 
agrees  with  the  Vulgate ;  Ps.  liii.  ;  vv.  3,  4,  and  part  of  5. 

[^•]       (C.)  "  Book  of  Kells"  [T.C.D.].     (6th  Century;  3^S.  attributed 
to  Saint  Colum  Cille) ;  fol.  46  a. 

"  Nolite  tliensaiu'izate  vobis  tlicsauros  in  terra:  ubi  er  go 
[cerugo]  et  tinea  dcmolitur;  et  ubi  fures  efFodiunt,  et  furantur. 

"  Thewsaurizate  autem  vobis  tlie?isauros  in  ceelo,  ubi  neque 
erugo  [oerugo]  neque  tenea  demolitur,  et  ubi  fures  non  efFodiunt, 
[etc.] 

[See  text,  at  Lect.  I.,  p.  23. 

The  passage  represented  in  fac-simile  agrees  with  the  19th  and  20th  verses 
of  the  VI.  chap,  of  St.  Matthew,  in  the  Vulgate.  The  peculiarities  are  indi- 
cated by  Italics. 

[D-]       (D.)  "  Book  of  Durrow",  [T.C.D.].    (Cyth  Century;  MS.  attri- 
buted to  Saint  Colum  Cille);  fol.  107  b. 

"  De  die  autem  illo  et  [_ver\  liora  nemo  scit,  neque  angeli  in 
CEelo,  neque  Filius,  nisi  Pater. 

"  Videte,  vigilate,  et  orate;  nescitis  enim  quando  tempus  sit" 

[See  Text,  at  Lect.  I.,  p.  23. 

The  passage  in  fac-simile  agrees  with  the  32nd  and  33rd  verses  of  the  xiii. 
chap,  of  St  Mark,  in  the  Vulgate. 

[The  reference  in  the  margin  (see  Fac-simile), — ("mPw  civ.  VI.  mt.  cclx".) 
— means  that  the  same  thing  told  in  the  text  occurs  in  Mark,  cap.  civ,,  and 
in  Matt.  cclx.     The  VI.  is  a  reference  to  the  (Eusebian)  Table. 

[The  numbers  in  the  margin  are  those  called  the  Eusebian  numbers.  They 
are  a  reference  to  the  ancient  tabular  harmony  of  the  Gospels.  These  Tables 
are:  1°  the  passages  which  occur  in  one  Gospel  only ;  2°  the  passages  that 
occur  in  two  ;  3°  the  passages  that  occur  in  three ;  4°  the  passages  that 
occur  in  all  the  four  Gospels.  The  Tables  under  the  head  No.  2°.  are:  (1.) 
Matt,  and  Mark;  (2.)  Matt,  and  Luke;  (3.)  Matt,  and  John;  (4)  Mark  and 
Luke;  (5.)  Mark  and  John  ;  (6.)  Luke  and  John.  Those  under  head  3°  (1.) 
Math  ,  Mark,  and  Luke;  (2.)  Math.,  Mark,  and  John ;  (3.)  Math.,  Luke,  and 
John  ;  and  (4)  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 

[I  am  indebted  for  this  note  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.] 

[E]        (E.)  Memorandum  in  the  "  Book  of  Durrow",  [T.C.D.].     {6th 
Century). 

^  lTli]"e|Aepe  'Oomine  TlAemAni  ^  .  .  .  ^  pti  Hecb.  .  .  .  ^ 

[No  account  of  this  Naemhan  (a  name  of  which  Naemani  is  the  Latin  form 
in  the  Gen.  Case)  has  been  discovered.  There  is  a  Naomhan,  the  grandson  of 
Dnbh,  mentioned  in  the  Maityrology  of  Donegall,  at  Sept.  13,  but  no  further 
reference  to  him  has  been  found.  Nor  has  any  name  been  yet  found  of  which 
Neth.  could  be  the  first  part.] 
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(F.)   Memorandum  in  tlic  "  Book  of  Durrow",   [T.CD.].   {6th       [f.] 
century),  fol.  244,  b. 

"  UnifciciAe".  (tristitiEe). 

[See  Text,  at  Lect.  I.  p.  23. 

An  example  of  the  Irish  running  hand  of  the  time.  The  word  is  written 
in  the  original  handwriting  of  the  scribe,  in  the  margin,  as  a  gloss  or  expla- 
nation. It  is  placed  opposite  a  line  (in  an  Explanation  of  the  Proper  Names 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John),  in  which  these  words  occur : 

ciiAconid'ois  nesouiAuio  Anjiiscuxe. 

(G.)  "Book  of  Dimmd\  [T.  C.  D.].  {circa  a.d.  620),  fol.  2.b,a.       [o.] 

"  Et  cum  inveneritis  renuntiate  mihi  ut  ego  et  veniens  adorem 
cum,  qui  cum  audiissent  regem  abierunt",  [etc.] 

[See  Text,  at  Lect.  I.  p.  23,  and  XV.  p.  335. 

From  the  end  of  the  8th  and  commencement  of  the  9th  verse  of  St.  Matth., 
cap.  II. 

(H.)  Same  Book,    (circa  a.d.  620);  fol.  a.b.  [h.j 

[There  are  several  different  styles  of  handwriting  in  this  curious  volume, 
though  all  belong  to  the  same  age,  if  not  actually  to  the  same  hand.  This 
diminutive  copy  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  has  been  selected  for  fac-simile,  not 
only  as  a  good  specimen  of  one  of  these  styles,  but  to  furnish  a  good  point  of 
comparison  with  the  equally  remarkable  specimen  from  the  Evangelistarium 
of  Saint  Moling,  [see  Specimen  (N.),]  which  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  the 
same  (vii.)  century.  The  slight  differences  in  the  reading  from  the  version 
in  the  Vulgate  (Matth.  vi.  9.)  are  marked  in  ItaUcs : 

"  Pater  noster  qui  es  in  cajlis  sanctificetur  nomen  tuum,  adveniat  regnum  tu- 
um,  fiat  voluntas  tua  sicut  in  ca;lo  et  in  terra,  panem  nostrum  quotidianum  da 
nobis  hodie,  et  demitte  nobis  debita  nostra  sicut  et  nos  demissimus  debitoribus 
nostris,  et  ne  patiarts  nos  inducim  te/n/Jtationem,  sed  libera  nos  a  malu". 

(I.)   Same  Book,  {circa  a.d.  620) ;  fol.  52,  b.  [i.] 

"  Deus  qui  facturam  tuam  pio  semper  donares  afectu,  inclina 
aurem  tuam  suplicantibus  nobis  tibi  ad  famulrmi  tuum  nunc 
adversitate  valitudinis  corporis  laborantem,  placituri  respice, 
visita  eum  in  salutare  tuo  et  coelestis  gratiae  ad  medicamentum : 
Per  Dominum". 

[This  passage  is  from  the  Prayers  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick. 

The  writing,  in  this  specimen  of  the  Book,  is  of  the  finest  hand  of  the 
period.  The  contraction  at  the  end,  for  "  Per  Dominum",  is  one  of  the 
earliest  forms.] 

(J.)  Memorandum  in  same  Book  {circa  a.d.  620) ;  fol.  15,  lower       [J] 
margin. 
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[J]  "Pitiiu.     Opoic   "oo   'Oimnui    ^AO'c-pcpib    p|\o  'Oco  ec  bene- 

-0100  one. 

[translation.] 
"  Finit.    A  prayer  for  Dimmu  who  wrote  [this]  for  God  ;  and  a  benediction". 

[At  the  end  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matt.] 


[K.]       (K.)  Same  Book  {circa  a.d.  620) ;  last  foL,  at  tlie  end. 

Siinc  Atirein  ec  aIia  iiuiIca  qiiAe  -[:ecit:  1e-|ui  <\x\Ae  -pi 
|X]Aib<\ncu]A  \>\_^Y  fiii5^i]^^  ^^'^  ipfutn  A-|\bic]AO]\  niunx)um 
pop]'e  CApe]Ae  eop  qui  pc]MbetToi  punc  bib]\op. 

"Pinic  Amen.  'OiiniriA  niAc  HacIii.    ^ 

Sunt  autem  et  alia  multa  quae  fecit  lesu  quae  si  scribantur  p[er  singu]la  nee 
ipsuni  arbitror  mujiduni  posse  caper e  eos  qui  scribendi  sunt  libros. 

^Finit  Amen.    Dimnia  mac  Nathi.  i^* 

[The  verse  in  Gaedhihc,  at  the  end  of  the  specimen  (jierhaps  the  oldest 
piece  of  pure  Gaedliilic  writing  in  existence),  is  as  follows  : — 

Sii\ini  "00111  hibluA^  mo  pAechi]\, 
A  tenniAin  aIc  cen  •oiclntt, 
Cm  neimnicnechc  nAC]AA"o 
Ocu-p  AC|\Ab  in-o  |\icliic1i. 

[translation.] 
I  beseech  for  me,  as  the  price  of  m}'  labour, 
(In  the  following  cliapters  witliout  mistake), 
That  I  be  not  venomously  criticized  ; 
And  the  residence  of  the  Heavens. 

[End  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Jolui,  and  of  the  book. 

[The  Si  in  the  first  word  of  the  first  line  of  this  verse  is  conjectiu-al,  on 
accomit  of  the  decayed  state  of  the  original  letters ;  but  as  the  other  three 
letters,  -rim,  are  quite  legible,  and  as  the  whole  verse  is  a  prayer  for  reward, 
and  a  deprecation  against  severe  criticism,  I  have  chosen  (or  rather  guessed) 
these  two  letters,  to  make  up  this  well-known  and  ancient  form  of  "  I  beseech". 
Similar  reasons  decided  me  in  suj^iilying  n  in  the  negative  cin,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  line.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  regard  to  this  most  ancient  Irish  text, 
that  the  undistinguished  crowding  of  words  in  the  lines  to  be  found  in  later 
MSS.  (and  to  which  the  modern  school  of  philologists  seem  to  attach  so  much 
importance),  is  absent  here,  except  in  the  words  bibtuAj  (lnt-luAj)  in  the 
first  line.     The  four  lines  are,  however,  written  in  two. 

[L.]       (L.)  Same  Book,  (circa  a.d.  620). 

"  Initium  Evangelii  Jesu  Cliristi  filii  Dei  sicut  scriptum 
[est]  in  Essaia  profeta.  Ecce  [ego]  mit[t]o  angelum  meum  ante 
faciem  tuam  qvii  preparabit  viam  tuam  ante  te.  Vox  clamantis 
in  deserto,  Parate  viam  Domini,  rectas  facite  semitas  [ejvis]". 

[The  first  three  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.] 
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(M.)  Evangelistariixm  of  Saint  Moling,  [T.C.D.]  {circa  a.d.  690).       [m.] 

"  De  Jolianne. 

"  Hie  est  Johannes  Evangelista  unus  de  xii.  discipulis  Dei, 
qui  virgo  electus  a  Deo  est :  quern  de  nuptiis  nolentem  nubere 
vocavit  Deus,  cui  virginitatis  in  lioc  duplex  testimonium  in 
Evangelio  datur,  quod  et  prseceptis  delectus  a  Deo  dicitur,  et 
liuic  matrem  suam  iens  ad  crucem  commendavit  Deus  ut  vir- 
ginem  virgo  servaret". 

[See  Text  at  Lect.  I.  p.  23,  and  at  Lee.  XV.  p.  335-6. 

This  is  St.  Jerome's  Argument  to  the  Gospel  of  St  John. 

(N.)  Same  Book,  {circa  a.d.  690).  [n.] 

[The  preceding?  example  from  this  very  ancient  Book  is  written  in  a  careless 
running  liand.  The  present  is  a  much  more  careful  piece  of  penmanship.  It 
has  been  selected  partly  on  that  account,  and  partly  also  as  aflording  an 
interesting  point  of  comparison  with  the  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  already 
given  from  the  (supposed)  somewhat  eariier  "  Book  of  Dimmu"  [see  ante.  Speci- 
men (H.)].  Tiie  slight  differences  between  this  version  and  that  of  the  Vulgate 
(Matth.,  VI.  9)  are  here  also  marked  by  Italics : 

"Pater  noster  qui  es  in  caslis  sanctificetur  nomen  tuam,  adveniat  regnum 
tuum,  fiat  voluntas  tua,  sicut  in  caslo  et  in  terra,  panem  nostrum  supersub- 
stantialeni  da  nobis  hodie  et  remitte  nobis  debita  nostra  sicut  et  nos  remitte- 
mus  debitoribus  nostris,  et  ne  patiaris  nos  incluci  in  iempt&tioneiQ,  sed  libera 
nos  a  malo". 

(O.)  "  Book  of  Armagh",  [T.C.D.].   (a.d.  724),  fol.  18.  b,  a.  [o.] 

[See  the  passage  in  APP.  No.  CIV.,  p.  G07.] 

(P.)  Same  Book.  (a.d.  724),  fol.  21  b,  b.  [pi 

[See  the  passage  in  APP.  No.  CXVIL,  p.  611.] 

(Q.)  "Liber  Hymnorum"  [E.  4.  2.,  T.C.D.],  {circa  a.d.  900).       ['» 
[See  the  passage  in  APP.  No.  CIIL,  p.  606.] 

(R.)  Entry  in  the  "  Book  of  Armagh",  made  temp.  Brian  Bo-       [R-l 
Toimlie  (a.d.  1002);  fol.  16.  b,  b. 

"SAnccu^"  Pac-j\i[ci]ui'  leirp  At)  coetiim  mAiroAtnc  trocum 
|:]AUccuni  tAbo]\i^"imi  CAin  bApci-pciAni  [?]  caiu  cau^v\]\iiiii  <^tio'o 
eteinoi)"inA^\um  *oe):ei\ent)tirn  eyye  Apo]'coiicAe  u)\bi  <:nje 
Scocice  nominACti|v  A^to-o  ITlAcbA.  Sic  ^iepe|\i  in  bibtio- 
chicif  Scoco|\tim.       C50  -pciMpp    ix)  e\-c   CAtuup  pejAennip 
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in  confpeccu  bjUAni  impe^Aro^Mf  Scoco]uini,  ec  que  fqAip^n 
pnijuic  p]io  onimbup  i\e5ibup  IllAce^AiAe". 

"  Sanctus  Patri[ci]us  iens  ad  coelum  mandavit  totum  fructum  laboris  sui  tam 
baptist/am  [?]  tam  causarum  quod  elemowinrtrum  deferendum  esse  apostolicae 
urbi  que  Scotice  nominatur  Ardd  Macha.  Sic  reperi  in  bibliothicis  Scotorura. 
Ego  scrips!  id  est  Calvus  Perennis  in  conspectu  Briani  imperatoris  Scotorura, 
et  que  scrips!  fini(7uit  pro  omnibus  regibus  IMaceriae". 

["  Saint  Patrick,  going  up  to  Heaven,  commanded  tbat  all  the  fruit  of  his 
labour,  as  well  of  baptisms  as  of  causes  and  of  alms,  should  be  carried  to  the 
Apostolic  City,  which  is  called  Scotice  [i.e.  in  the  Gaedhelic]  Ardd  Macha.  So 
I  have  found  it  in  the  book-collections  of  the  Scots  \i.  e.,  the  Gaedhil].  I 
have  written  [this],  that  is  [I]  Calvus  Perennis  [/it.  "Bald  for  ever',  i.  e., 
Mael-suthairi]  in  the  sight  [under  the  ej'cs]  of  Brian,  Emperor  of  the  Scots, 
and  what  I  have  written  he  determined  for  all  the  kings  of  Macerub  [i.e., 
Cashel,  or  Munster"]. 

[The  word  "  Macerice",  in  this  remarkable  entry,  had  long  been  a  subject 
of  doubt  among  those  to  whom  the  Book  of  Armagh  was  known.  But  it  was 
certainly  intended  by  the  writer  as  a  literal  Latin  translation  of  the  Gaedhilic 
word  "  Caisear, — "  a  stone  fort", — the  name  of  the  chief  city  of  Munster.  The 
certainty  that  this  is  so,  for  the  first  time  occurred  to  me  a  few  years  ago,  (I 
think  in  1852),  one  day  that  Dr.  John  O'Donovan  and  Mr.  MacCosh,  I  think, 
both  Professors  of  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  were  inspecting  this  passage 
in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  then  deposited  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dawson 
Street.  Whilst  discussing  between  them  the  possible  meaning  of  tlie  word 
"  Alacerioe",  I  asked  them  to  define  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  in  Eng- 
lish. They  answered  of  course,  "  a  stone  wall" ;  whereupon  I  at  once  said  that 
it  must  mean  Cashel,  because  Caiseal  is  the  Gaedhilic  for  a  Stone  Fort,  or 
wall ;  an  explanation  to  which  Dr.  O'Donovan  agreed  at  once,  and  with  satis- 
faction at  the  discovery. 

The  entry  was  in  fact  made  as  a  solemn  determination  by  the  Ard-Righ 
(Chief- King,  "  Imperator",  Emperor)  of  the  Gaedhil  (Scots),  of  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Primatial  seat  of  Armagh  over  the  Archiepiscopal  capital  of 
Cashel,  over  which  Brian,  as  King  of  Munster,  was  the  immediate  monarch. 

The  word  "Jinigiiit"  in  the  passage  is  also  a  difficulty.  The  g  has  been  also 
read  a  t.  It  is  indistinct,  and  in  fact  looks  likes  a  c  with  a  dot  above  and  a 
dot  below.  If  so,  these  dots  would  represent  the  scribe's  mark  of  an  erasure, 
and  the  letter  is  to  be  passed  over.    The  word  wiU  then  stand  ''Jlnivit".'] 


[S.]        (S.)    LeAbAjA  HA  h-tli-o^Ae  [R.I.A.].  (circa  a.d.  1100);  fol.  45. 

"  Uahi  bo  ctiAibn^e  inpo  pip. 
"  UA]\coinbA"o  pboiget)  m6]\  Ia  ConiiAccu  .i.  La  bAibitb 
ocup  "La  1llei"ob,  ocup  hediA  IniATOib  copriAupichoicec  aiIi. 
Ocup  poice  ceccA  6  Aitibb  co  tin.  iiiacu  ITIa^acIi  .i.  co 
bAibibb,  CO  ^nbviAn,  co  llloccopb,  co  Cec,  co  Cn,  octip 
I^ApcAbb,  ocup  'Ooce  .XXX.  cec  Ia  caciiao;  ocup  co  CopniAc 
CouTDbon^Ap  niAC  ConcobAi]\  coiia  cpibcecAib  boi  pop  cont)' 
met*  bA  ConriAcbcA.  UecAic  uibe  iA]\uni  conibACAp  bi 
CpuAcliriAib  Ai 

[translation.] 
"  Tdin  Bo  Cuailgne  here  below. 
"A  great  host  was  assembled  by  the  Connacians,  that  is,  by  AUill  and  by 
Medhbh  ;  and  messages  went  from  them  to  the  other  three  provinces.     And 
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messages  were  sent  from  Aili/l  to  tlie  seven  sons  of  Magnc/i,  that  is,  to  AUill, 
to  Anluan,  to  Moccorb,  to  Cet,  to  En,  and  BascaU,  and  Doche,  thirty  hundred 
with  each  man  of  them ;  and  to  Cormac  Conhiif/as,  the  son  of  Conc/ioh/iar, 
with  liis  three  hundred,  who  were  upon  free  quarters  with  the  Connacians. 
They  all  came  then,  until  they  were  in  Cruachain  AV'. 

[The  commencement  of  the  fragment  of  this  celebrated  Historic  Tale  refer- 
red to  in  the  text  (Lect.  IX. ;  p.  185).] 

(T.)  "Book  ofLeinster"  [H.  2. 18.,  T.C.D.].  (circa  a.d.  1130),       ti] 
fol.  10.  b.,  a. 

[See  the  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXXVIII.  p.  526]. 


(U.)  Same  Book  (circa  a.d.  1130).  ^ol,  25,  a,  1  a.  [!'] 

[See  the  passage  in  APP.  No.  III.  p.  482. 

(V.)  MS.  in  T.C.D.  [H.  2.  15.] ;   (a  d.  1300).  fol.  13.  b.  [v] 

'Oe  yo-olAib  cineoibctiAici. 

mutiAtAins  bneulietnriAcliuA   poiivine    iu\- 

pill'Oni,  tMt)  PMSUA1I  AneUARSCAIlAt). 

.i.nocociinnjec  b]\eicenin<\crA  'oo]\ei^A  irrophenecAi-p  -f:o-n 
pne  HAyo-OAei^  .1.  \\e]\e  z]\^\\.  noecA]\]XA|\AX)  tiA  pne  ocu]^ 
nA-|:ui"o]Ae  pn  -jriAicb. 

[translation.] 
"Of  the  classification  of  the  tribes  of  a  territory. 

"  HE  IS  NOT  COMPETENT  TO  THE  JUDGESHIP  OF  A  TRIBE 
NOR  OF  A  FUIDHIR,  WHO  DOES  NOT  KNOW  [the  law  of]  THEIR 
SEPARATION". 

"  That  is,  he  is  not  competent  for  judgeship  according  to  tlie  Fenechas,  upon 
a  tribe,  nor  upon  a  semi-slave.  [That  is,  one  who  is  so  during  the  time  of  three 
successive  masters],  or  the  separation  of  the  tribe,  or  the  semi-slave  from  a 
lord". 

[The  Fuidhir  was  a  person,  who,  if  he  only  crossed  the  boundary  line  into 
the  next  territory,  without  stuck  or  means  of  any  kind,  and  took  stocked  land 
from  the  chief  of  that  territory,  was  looked  upon,  after  having  remained  so 
(or  his  children),  during  the  lives  of  three  succeeding  lords,  as  half  enslaved. 
During  this  time  he  or  his  children  might  dei^art,  but  take  nothing  away  with 
them.  Should  he  or  they  come  under  a  fourth  lord,  without  opposition  from 
themselves,  or  claim  from  their  original  tribe  chief,  they  could  never  be  free 
to  depart  again. 

This  curious  tract  (one  of  those  called  Brchon  Laws)  treats  of  the  various 
grades  into  which  a  tribe  was  divided,  their  relative  positions  and  reciprocal 
responsibilities  to  each  other  and  to  their  chief,  as  well  as  the  duties  and  lia- 
bilities of  the  latter  to  the  people.    The  MS.  belongs  to  the  1 4th  century. 


(W.)  Entry  in  teAbA-jx  ita  b-t1it)]Ae,  (fol.  35,  a.  b),  by  SijjAAit)       [w.] 
0'Cui]Anin  ;  [R.l.A.J.  (a.d.  1345). 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LXXX.  p.  570  (the  first  paragraph). 
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[^•]       (X.)  "  Book  of  Ballymote",  [R.I. A.],  (a.d.  1391) ;  fol.  12,  a.b. 

"  CiA  -oin  C1ACA  po^Aib  C]Ainn  AiAco-pi^Ai^  cAtniAn. 

'.'IfOAt)  Acbe]AC  lebA^A  '0]\oiiia  SneAccA  coinA*o  iDAnbA 
Ainni  nAcecin^eine  no^Ab  Ci\ii"in  i\u\n'oibiiTO,  ocuf  ^oiiia-o 
UAiti  nobeiu  bAiibA  -|:o]a  C^unn.  Uni  CAecAic  05  'oo'oecAi'o 
ocu]"  x:]\^A]\  -|:eA-|A.  "La^^aa  inqAOA-p  ifeA]\,  ii'efiii  ceu  inA]\b 
e-^Aenn  Annpn  ocii]"  iIuia-o  AmmiiigceAjA  A]\X)  tAJi^Aiin 
CeAq\ACAc  bbiA-OAii  (nobA)  iMAn-oibin-o  *oobA'OA|\  ipnt)niiTOfi 
pn.  'Oo^^Ainij  lAiAom  jAbAjt  conepboiba'OAjv  tube  AiiAen- 
feAccmoin. 

[tRANSLA-TION.] 

"  Who  now  was  the  first  that  found  Erin,  the  first  [person]  of  earth. 

"  It  is  what  the  Book  of  Dromsneachia  says,  that  Banba  was  the  name  of  the 
woman  who  found  Erin  before  th^  Dehige,  and  that  it  was  from  her  the  name 
Baiiba  is  upon  Erin.  Three  times  fifty  virgins,  and  three  men.  Laghra  was 
one  of  the  three  ;  he  was  the  first  dead  person  of  Erinn  tlien ;  and  it  is  from 
him  Ard  Laylirann  is  named.  Forty  years  [or  days]  before  the  Deluge  they 
were  in  this  island.  There  came  then  a  distemper,  and  they  all  died  in  one 
week". 

[And  see  passage  in  APP.  No.  IX.  (p.  497)]. 

[v]       (Y.)  Same  Book  (a.d.  1391),  fol.  142  b.  b. 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXVI.  (p.  510).] 


[z.]       (Z.)  Same  Book  (a.d.  1391),  fob  189  b. 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXIII.  (p.  513).] 

[AA.]      (AA.)  "  bcAbAjA  btii-oe  becAin",  [H.  2.  16.,  T.C.D.]  {circa  a.d. 
1390),  cob  338,  b. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  CXX.,  (p.  614).] 

[The  passage  in  the  App.  copied  in  the  fac-simile  is  the  3rd  paragraph  of  the 
1st  Invocation.  The  fac-simile  goes  on  to  include  also  the  4th  paragraph, 
which  is  as  follows : — 

A  pjMm^eni  1llui]Ae  6150.  A  lllic  'OAbi'o.  A  lllic  Ab^AAini. 
A  Uboip5  DA  nmbe.     A  'po|\ceiTO  in  'OomAin. 

[tRANSI/ATION.] 

"  Thou  first-born  of  Mary  the  Virgin.  Thou  son  of  David.  Thou  son  of 
Abraham.     Thou  Chief  of  aU.     Thou  End  of  the  World". 

[BB.]      (BB.)  Same  Book  {circa  a.d.  1390),  cob  896. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  VII.,  (p.  496).] 

[The  passage  in  the  App.  is  copied  from  the  version  in  the  Book  of  Bally- 
mote. The  following  (which  very  sUghtly  differs  from  it)  is  that  from  the 
"  Yellow  Book  of  Lecaiii''',  in  the  Fac-Simile : — 

'Oo    iM^neA-o    x)m  5111111   ha-oaitiiia  bA    Co^muac   Anx)]^in    .1. 
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SAtcAip  Co]\niAic  -oo  cinot,  a]^[]\]o  cinoiiic  ^'in  ocuf  reAn- 
cliA-OA  ireA];  rie-]\enri  im  ]rhincAn  iuac  tiiIdoc-ha,  ocuf  ini  pincAt 
pie  AtTO]^in,co]AO  ]X]\ibAi'o  coimgne'OA  ocuy  c]\AebA  coibinnifA. 

[translation.] 

"  There  was  now  an  admirable  deed  performed  by  Cormac  there ;  namely,  to 

compile  the  Sa/tair  of  Cormac ;  for  he  compiled  that,  and  the  historians  of  the 

men  of  Erinn  [with  him],  including  Fintun  the  son  of  Bochra,  and  Fiihal  the 

poet,  there ;  and  they  wrote  the  synchronisms  and  the  genealogical  branches". 


(CC.)    "teAK\i\    mo-n    'OuiiA    'Ooi5i\e";    (called    "  leAbAii      [CC] 
bpeAc");  [R.LA.].  {circa  a.d.  1400),  foL  28.  a.  b. 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  CXIII.  (p.  610).] 


(DD.)  Same  Book  (circa  a.d.  1400),  fol.  2S,  a.  b.  [d^-] 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  CXII.  (p.  609).] 

(EE.)  Same  Book  (circa  a.d.  1400),  fol.  '^2,  b.  i^^-i 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  CXV.  (p.  61 1).] 

(FF.)  MS.inR.I.A.  [H.and  S.,3.67]  ;  (ciVca  a.d.1400),  fol.3,a.a.     [ff.] 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  I.  (p.  461).] 

[The  Fac-Simile  contains  the  following  sentence  before  the  passage  given 
in  tlie  Appendix,  wliich  is  to  be  read  in  continuation  of  these  words ; — 

PetiTiAC  .1.  iiiAc  A  biAX),  no  A  huAT)  .1.  A1.  pete  .i.  ecj't,  no 
ecej-f,  in-oe  -oicicuia  jribToecc  .i.  ecp. 

[translation.] 

*'  Felmac,  that  is  the  son  of  his  lad,  or  his  Uad,  that  is  [of  his]  Ai  [poetry 
or  science].  Fele,  that  is,  poetry,  or  a  poet,  hide  dicitm-  Filidechi,  that  is,  ecsi 
[poetry"]. 

[This  is  an  analysis  of  the  word  Felmac.  Fel  [or  Flail  i«  the  same  as  Feiltf, 
hospitahty,  but  is  applied  here  to  the  teacher  who  so  hospitably  dispenses  his 
knowledge  of  the  science  to  his  tnac,  "  son",  or  pupil ;  and  hence  the  pupil  is 
called  Fel-mac,  that  is,  the  Son  of  hospitable  science.] 


(GG.)  MS.  in  R.I.A.  (circa  l-ith  Century).  [gg.] 

[The  diagram  contains  the  following  words  : — 
llA  1iAii\t)-|AoiinAi5  A|\  UA  iToopcujA-o       1.  The  high  stars,  on  being  darkened 

opcAiLe  YiA  cAbniAii.  by  the  shadow  of  the  earth. 

SpeiiA  tiA  5i\eine.  2.  The  sun's  sphere. 

Spei^A  nA  5l^e1ne.  3.  The  sun's  sphere. 

ScAiLe  riA  CAiitiAn  ac  •ootxcujAt)  ha      4.  The  shadow  of  the  earth  darkening 

l^ece.  the  moon. 

Spei|\  riA  riA|\T)|\ennAc  n'OAi[n]5eii.        5.  The  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars. 
Sot.  6.  The  Sun. 

Ze\\x.e,  [ceiA)\A.]  7.  The  Earth.] 

42 
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[GG.]  "  Si  Aticein  yoX.  mino-tMi'  e^^ec  cAiroiCAicif,  eccece^AA.     'Oa- 

tllAt)    tu^A    CAIlTOIjeCC    tIA    J^Aeitie    T1A    HA    CAliriAn,    ^AC    iiite 

111  'oof-utAinj,  'ooce'OAici  AX)ub]\AmA]A  ocii]'  cuitie  tec,  "oo 
cei^eniA-OAi]"  ahii,  o^]\  "oo  beiu  ycAite  ha  cAlniAn  a  p]\  yA-p 
ocu-p  ■A\\  teem  on  caIaiii  aiuac  co  -ppeijA  ha  nAi-HTDiMiTOAc, 
ocup  *oo  'oo]ACOCA'6  i^e  An  cuto  but)  ino  acu  ;  ocii]'  -co  ceje- 
riie-6  ecbppp  'oonA  pbAneTJAib  An  ^ac  en  ini,  ocup  tdo  beic 
ecbippp  An  ]\e  a]\  bun  ^\e  yet  nA  Iiatoji,  iiia^a  A-oei^u  ITlApet), 
on  AC  yACAniAiA  AiiiAib  po  piAiii,  ocup  o  nAc  cuAbAiiiA]!,  ocup  o 
nAC  puApAniAp  p5]\ibcA,  ip  ecm  nAC  bujA  cAin-oi^ecc  nA 
gl^eine  nA  CAin-oi-oecc  nA  cAbmAn  ;  ocup  ip  pobbupipm  p^uip 
po  cif  An  pAe"opo  A'oei|Mni. 

[translation.] 
"  Si  autem  sol  minoris  eset  canditatis",  etc.  If  .the  magnitude  of  the  sun  were 
smaller  than  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  every  thing  unsustainable,  unpermis- 
sible,  we  have  said,  and  more  along  with  them,  they  should  fall  in  it ;  for  the 
shadow  of  the  earth  would  be  continually  growing  and  leaping  from  the  earth 
out  to  the  sphere  of  the  high  stars,  and  it  would  darken  the  greater  part  of 
them ;  and  an  eclipse  would  happen  to  the  j'lanets  in  every  month ;  and  the 
eclipse  of  the  moon  would  hold  during  the  night,  as  he  says.  Well  then,  as 
we  have  never  seen  the  like  of  this,  and  as  we  have  not  heard,  and  as  we 
have  not  found  it  written,  it  must  be  that  the  magnitude  of  the  sun  is  not 
smaller  than  the  magnitude  of  the  earth ;  and  what  I  say  is  manifest  from  this 
figure  down  here". 

[This  remarkable  Astronomical  Tract  does  not  appear  to  have  been  yet 
investigated  by  scientific  scholars.  A  specimen  has  therefore  been  selected 
such  as  to  show  one  of  the  many  diagrams  with  which  it  is  illustrated.  It  is 
a  beautiful  vellum  MS.,  of  eight  leaves,  in  the  finest  style  of  handwriting.] 


[HH]      (HH.)  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dub.  [H.  2.  7.1  (circa  a.d.  1400),  fol. 
196,  a. 

[This  volume  consists  of  a  collection  of  Genealogical  and  general  Historical 
Tracts  and  Poems.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Book  of  Hi/  Maine,  be- 
cause the  chief  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  Tracts  and  Poems  concerning  that 
district  of  Connacht,  and  the  History  of  the  O'Kellys  and  O'Maddens,  its 
Princes, — of  which  the  most  important  pieces  were  published  by  the  Irish 
Archffiological  Society,  in  1843.  The  passage  selected  for  fac-simile,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  MS.,  is  from  another  portion  of  the  volume.     It  is  as  follows : — 

SeoAii  O  'OubAjAin  -oa  \\tw  in  [translation.] 

•otiAn  I'D.  "  Seoan   0  Dubhagaln  that  made 

this  poem. 

"PTobAlt)  cubnA  CbAnn A  tl  eibb,  "  Sweet  trees  are  the  Clanna  Neil/, 

Uigbupu  UApAb  t)  An  i^unein  "  t^Jure!  ^''^■^^'^'^"'  °^  *^'  *'^' 

"Ppeiii  A  pinenniA  p]\i  "  Roots  of  the  true  vme, 

IgCAlimA  nA  bAip-OJUji.  "The  bulb-roots  of  the  High-King- 

[('0  Herb-garden ;  in  the  original  text,  bujbiijxu ;  put  by  transposition  for 
li)'b-5Vii\u ;  from  Uub,  an  herb  or  plant,  and  50|\£;,  a  garden  or  field.] 
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(11.)  "  Book  o^Lecain"  [R  I  A.]  (a.d.  1416),  fol.  19,  a.  a.  ["] 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXXII.  (p.  522).] 

(JJ.)  Same  Book  (a.d.  1416),  fol.  77,  b.  b.  [-^J-] 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  X.  (p.  497)]. 

(KK.)  Same  Book  (a.d.  1416),  fol.  155,  a.  a.  [i^k.] 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  1.  (p.  462).] 

TheFAC-SiMiLE  contains  a  sentence  more  at  the  beginning  than  the  passage 
prmted  in  tlie  App.,  as  follows  :  (after  which  the  passage  in  the  App.  is  to  be 
read  in  continuation) : 

1n  coiToebg  tApn  tAicneoijA  ^y  e^Ay,^^A^'\\^  \.<spn  -pititD.  .  .  . 

[translation.] 
"  The  Degree  of  Comparison,  with  the  Latinist,  is  the  Distinction  [or  Sepa- 
ration] with  the  File.  .  .'  . 

[The  word  Conddg  is  the  ordinary  Irish  for  what  the  Latinists  call  the  Three 
Degrees  of  Comparison ;  while  the  Philosopher  or  Poet's  word  for  it  is  Etar- 
gairi,  which  liowever  has  Seven  Degrees  or  distinctions.  The  Tract  from  which 
this  passage  is  taken  is  an  ancient  Treatise  on  Granniiar,  comparing  that  of 
Gaedhilic  with  the  Latin  ;  and  this  passage  is  part  of  a  lengthened  explanation 
of  the  diffei'ent  systems  of  Comparison  in  the  two  languages.] 

(LL.)  "  Liber  Flavus  Fergusiorum"  (a.d.  1434).  [ll.] 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XL.  (p.  529}.] 

(MM.)  "  Book  of  Acaiir  [E.  3.  5.  T.C.D.]  {circa  a.d.  1450),      [mm] 
fol.  21,  a. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXVII.  (p.  511).] 

The  Initial  Letter  has  been  omitted  in  the  MS.  It  should  be  1.  It  was, 
perhaps,  left  in  blank  to  be  filled  up  by  a  scribe  specially  skilled  in  ornamental 
letters,  or  this  work  was  posti)oned  till  the  copyist  had  concluded  the  more 
ordinary  part  of  his  labours. 

(NN.)  "  Book  of  Fermoy",  (a.d.  1467).  [nn.] 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XVIII.  (p.  503.)] 

(00.)  MS.  in  R.I.A.  [43.  6.]  (a.d.  1463).  [oo] 

ISfex)  1]"  A1]"  'oo'n  UigeiAtiA  .i.  -pecc  inbbiA'onA,  ocu]'  z\^^ 
pciu,  [ocu]'  ceic^Ae  ceo  ocu|"  mile].  5-  ^^  I^ici^a  'OotiniAig, 
ocu]"  A  bocc  in  niiimi]\  0\'\\.  111111  Ain  IUac  An  l/e^A  <itii 
ix]\ib^^ic,  ■Libe]\A  ino]\ce  pe^Mbic. 
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[00.]  [translation.] 

«  "  The  age  of  the  Lord  is,  i.e.,  seven  years,  and  three  score  [and  four  hun- 

dred, and  one  thousand].      G  is  the  Dominical  Letter,  and  8  is  the  Golden 
Number.    William  Mac-an-Legha  qui  scripsit,  libera  morte  peribit". 

[This  MS.  consists  of  a  collection  ■\rhich  includes  a  copy  of  the  FeKr€ 
Aengusa,  some  Law  Tracts,  etc.  This  entry  occurs  in  fol.  11,  b.b.,  and  appears 
to  be  in  the  same  hand  as  the  preceding  part  of  the  volume.  It  seems  to  have 
been  -written  in  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  scribe  Mac-an-Legha. 

Mac-an-Legha  (a  name  which  may  now  be  Englished  Mac  Kenlaj-,  and  is 
now  sometimes  Mac  Alea,)  was  a  professional  scribe,  and  was  the  writer  of  a 
Medical  Tract,  in  Irish,  now  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  ffing's  Inns,  Hen- 
rietta Street,  in  which  the  date  of  the  MS.  occurs  as  14G3.  The  name  Mac 
an  Legha  means  literally  "  Son  of  the  Physician".] 

[PP.]       (PP.)  Entry  in  "  teAli>A|i  ha  1i-t1iT)]Ae",  [R.I.A.]  ;  (a.d.  1470). 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LXXX.  p  570 ;  Cthe  second  paragraph). 

[QQ]      (QQ)  ?.IS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dub.  [H.  1.  8.].  {Ihtli  Century);  fol.  1 , 
col.  1. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXXIL  (p.  517).] 

tRR]      (RR.)  Same  MS.  {Ibth  Century),  fol.  1,  col.  4. 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXXIL  (p.  518).] 


[s« -3       (SS.)  "  Book  of  Lismore".  {lUh  Century.) 
[See  original  in  APP.  No.  XCIV.  (p.  59i).] 

[TT]       (XT.)  Memorandum  in  "  teA^A]!  111  o^a 'OiinA'Doi^^Ae'" ;  [R.I. A.] 
(15^7*  Cent.,  or  circa  a.d.  1500). 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XIX  (p  504).] 

cuu]      (UU.)  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dub.  [H.  3. 18.].  (a.d.  1509),  fol.  47,  a. 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  II.  (p.  472),] 

[vv  ]      (yY)  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dub.  [H.  1.  8.]  (IGilA  Century),  fol.114, 
b.  b. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XLIL  (p.  533).] 

fww.]      (WW.)  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll  Dub.  [H.  3. 17].  (15^/i,  and  IMi,  Cen- 
tury), col.  765. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXV.  (p.  508).] 
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(XX.)  MS  in  Trln.  Coll.  Dub.  [H.  1.  19].  (a.d.  1580)  (at  a.d.      [xx] 
.  1256) 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LIU.  (p.  53G.] 

(YY.)  Handwriting  of  Michael  O'Clery ;  (vellum)  ;  [in  the  (Au-      [^y.] 
tograpli)  MS.  of  Ann.  IV.  Mag. ;  R.I. A.,  fol.  1.]      . 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LXVII  (p.  543).] 

(ZZ.)  Signature  of  MicLael  O'Cleiy;  [same  MS.,  fol.  2,]  t^^z.] 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LXVII.  (p.  544).] 

(AAA.)  Handwriting  of  Cucogry  (Cu 00150)11  ce)  O'Clery,  (vel-    C^-aa.] 
lum);  [same  MS.,  fol.  550.] 
[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LXVIIL  (p.  544).] 


(BBB.)  MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dub.  [H.  1.  18].  (circa  a.d  1600);    [bbb.] 
(fol.  113;  or,  in  old  ink,  140). 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  XXXII.  p.  (519).] 


(CCC.)  Handwriting  of  'Oub<\lcAc  niAC  piibirit,  [H.  1.  18.,    Cccc] 
T.C.D.].  (a.d.  1650),  fol.  234  a. 

[See  passage  in  APP.  No.  LXIV.  p.  542.] 


(DDD.)  Handwriting  of  Cucogrj^  (Cucoi^cjiice)  and  Micliaol    [i^dd.] 
O'Clery.   [Paper  MS.,  (Autograph)  copy  of  Ann.  IV. 
Mag.;R.I.A.,  vohl,  p.  80.] 

xXoif  C]iio]"c,  1316. 

Aoif  C]iio)x,  mile,  c|iiche"o,  A'oech,  a  |^e. 

SUiAi^eAt)  mo]i  -DO  cionob  La  "pe-otinii-o  11a  ConcolDAiii  im 
ITlhAC  ITeo^iAif,  ocuy  im  ghAblAib  lAjidiAip  ChonuAchc. 
tlAnjACA^i  50  UochA]i  nihouA  Coin-oeA-OA.  Uaiui^  1xiiai-6|ii 
iriAC  CacaiL  Hi  Chonco'bAi]i,  Tli  ChonriAchc  iriA  riAJAit)  -oon 
teit  oite.  Ho  pgcA-o  iomAi|ieA5  eAco]i]iA,  ^tiji  )io  liieAbAit) 
yo]\  HuATo^ii.  tio  niA^ibA-o  e  but)-6ein,  ocuf  "Oiajiiiiaic  "^^sXX 
ITIac  'OiA^iniACA,  ci^eA^iuA  lllhuige  l^tii]\5,  ocu|'  Co^utiac  IIIac 
CeceA|iiiAij  cigeA^iUA  Chu\|i]iAi5e,  co  ]'ochAi"6e  ete. 

1Tlo|Afboi5eA'6  ■00  tionob  Ia  "Peibim  o  cConcobAiji,  be  ITIac 
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50  'C6cA]\  llloriA  ComneAt)A.  Uuai-o^m  Ua  CcncolbA)]!  Hi 
ChonriAchc  •oo  X)m\,  iiia  riAJAit)  lion  a  -pocjAAicce.  1omAi]\ecc 
"oo  co]A  eAccoi;]\A.  l3]\i]"eA"6  i:o]\  1ltiAi'6]\i ;  e  -pein  *oo  niA^ibAt), 
ocui"  T1A  niAicep  ele  "0011  'out  pn  .1.  'Ou\iAmAic  'S'sXX  HIac 
'OiA]\mACA  ci^eA^AiiA  llloije  lui^icc,  Co|\bniAC  IIIac  CeiceA|A- 
iTAi j,    uAOTpeAc   CiAiA^AAige,    ocu-p  •]"ocAi'6e   oite  tD'yAii'tib   a 

^^^^Itt-OCC'LAC,  OCUj'  A  11Ull11C1]\e  I^MtTHeAtJAIjl. 

[translation. 1 

"Age  of  Christ,  1316. 

"  Age  of  Clirist,  one  thousand  three  hundred  ten  and  six. 

"  A  great  host  was  assembled  by  FeidhUmidh  O'Conor,  together  with  Mac 
Feorais  (Birmingham),  and  with  the  English  of  West  Connacht.  They 
came  to  the  Causeway  of  Moin  Coindeadha.  Ruaidliri,  tlie  son  of  Catlial 
O'Conor,  king  of  Connacht,  came  against  them  on  the  other  side,  A  battle 
was  fought  between  them,  and  liuaidhri  was  defeated.  He  was  killed  himself, 
and  Diarmait  Gall  Mac  Dermot,  Lord  of  Magh  Lidrg,  and  Cormac  Mac 
CetJiearnaigh,  Chief  of  Ciarraighe  (in  Connacht),  and  many  others. 

"  A  great  host  was  assembled  hjFeilim  O'Conor,  by  Mac  Feorais,  and  by  the 
English  of  West  Connacht.  They  came  to  the  Causeway  of  il/om  Coin- 
neadha.  Ruaidhri  O'Conor,  king  of  Connacht,  went  against  them  with  all  his 
followers.  A  battle  was  fought  between  them.  Ruaidhri  was  defeated ;  he  was 
killed  himself  and  these  otlier  nobles,  on  that  occasion;  name\y,  Diarmait  Gall 
Mac  Dermot,  Lord  of  Magh  Lidrg,  Corbmac  Mac  Ceithearnaigh,  Chief  of 
Ciarraighe;  and  many  more  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  Gallowglasses,  and  of  his 
own  particular  people". 

[The  two  first  lines  (dates)  and  the  second  paragraph, — all  in  a  larger  and 
wider  hand  in  the  original, — are  in  the  handwriting  of  Michael  O'Clery.  In 
the  space  left  by  l;im  in  the  MS.  the  first  paragr.  in  the  fac-simile  (SitiAigeA-o 
nioiA,  etc.)  is  wi'itten  in  by  Cucoigcheice  (or  Cucogry).  It  will  be  found  to 
be  the  same  entry  (though  in  different  language,  and  perhaps  taken  from  some 
different  authority),  probably  inserted  by  mistake.  This  repetition  is  accord- 
ingly omitted  in  Dr.  O'Donovan's  edition  of  the  Annals,  which  is  printed  from 
this  autograph  copy.] 

[EEE.]      (EEE.)  Handwriting  of  ConAiiAe  O'Cleiy ;  [Paper  MS.  (Auto- 
graph) copy  of  Ann.  IV.  Mag.;  R.I.  A.]. 

Aoif  C^Aio-pc,  1433. 

Ao\\-  C^Aiofc,  mite,  cecjie  cex>,  cjuocAut:,  a  qii. 

CoccA-o  m6]\  eici]\  cenet  cConAitt  A^uf  Co^Ain.  11a 
'OoiiiiiAit'L,  HiAtt  5*-^P^  ^^^^^^  Uoi]i|TOeAtbAi5  ah  poriA  coiia 
-poc^iAiiDe  "00  ■out  ifin  'Oui'bc]UAn  t)o  congnAtii  tA  tllAC 
Ui-oitin.  11 A  1leitt,  .1.  GojAU,  "oo  -out  ftuAj  mo]i  ittenmAin 
til  'OomnAitt,  Aju]^  III1C  lli-6tin.  UAinic  "oua  IIIac  'Oon'i- 
tiAitt  HA  liAtbAii  CO  ccobtAC  m6]\  hi  ccoiii-OAit  Hi  Heitt  "oo 
con^nAiii  tAi]". 

[translation.] 
"  Age  of  Christ,  U33. 

"  Age  of  Christ,  one  thousand  four  hundred  thirty  and  three. 
"A   great  war  [broke  out]   between  the  Cinel-Conaill   and  the  [Cinel-] 
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Eoghain.  O'Donnell,  [that  is]  Niall  Garbh,  the  son  of  Turlogh  an  Fhiona, 
marched  with  his  forces  into  Duibhthrian  [Dufferin]  to  assist  Mac  Uklhilin 
[MacQuilliu].  O'Neill,  tliat  is,  Eoghan,  set  out  with  a  great  army  in  pursuit 
of  O'Donnell  and  MacUldhUin.  MacDonnell  of  Albain  [Scotland]  arrived  at 
the  same  time  with  a  large  fleet,  and  went  to  where  O'Neill  was,  to  aid  liim". 


(FFF.)    Handwriting  of  John  O'Donovan,  LLD.,  M.R.I.A.     Cf^f-] 
(1861.) 

'Oo  ^Ab  1luAit)]\i  O'ConcobAin  l^^e  ConnAcc  Ajuf  ij|\m6i|A 
Gi]\eAnn,  -oo  'b]\i5  511^  ^iaII  \\\  Oi^ajiaII,  y^\  llli-oe,  A^Uf  ]\i 
D]Aeii:ne  -66;  Agti^"  5Ai]\mceA]A  y^\  GijAeAnn  uile  "oe  \Ar\ 
cfeAtichu-p;  gi-oeA-o  n'l  -pAibe  Ann  acc  \\\  50  bj^-neA^^AbnA,  niAp 
ACA  i\i  A  -[Acvibe  in6]\An  x)'uAi]^'Lib  Gi^ACAnn  Ag  cu|i  in  a  ajato. 

[translation.] 
'■^  Ruaidhrl  0' Conchohkair  assmned  the  sovereignty  of  Connacht,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Erinn,  since  that  the  king  of  Oirghiall,  and  the  king  of  Midhe, 
and  the  king  of  Breifn6  submitted  to  him ;  and  he  is  called  king  of  all  Erinn 
in  the  histories ;  however,  he  was  a  disputed  king,  that  is,  a  king  who  was 
opposed  by  a  great  many  of  the  nobles  of  Erinn". 

[From  Dr.  Geofiry  Keting's  Hist,  of  Ireland,  at  a.d.  1166. 


(GGG.)  Handwriting  (small)   of  Eusfene  O'Curry,  M.R.I.A.     [ggg.] 
(1848). 

CAin  in  *OoinnAi5  Ann^^o. 

IS  e-o  in^'o  i:o]Mi-p  cliAnA  in  "ooinnAig  •oo]"  ]:uc  ConAll  niAc 
Coetniuine  -oichtiAi-o  -oia  aiLic]m  "oo  lloim,  A^uf^  ]\o  |x|\ib  a 
tATii  -pein  A|"  in  eibi-[xit  ]\o  ix^ub  bAm  -oe-po^A  mm  a  pA*onAip 
^e]\  ninie,  aju]^  \\o  bA-o  i:o]i  aIcoi]!  pecAi]\  ApfCAib  i]^  in 
Koim. 

[translation.] 

"  The  Law  of  Sunday  here. 

"  Here  is  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Law  of  Sunday  which  Conall,  son  of 
Coelmuine,  brought  [home],  who  weut  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome;  and  which 
his  own  hand  wrote  from  the  Epistle  which  the  liand  of  God  wrote  in  Heaven, 
in  the  presence  of  the  men  of  Heaven,  and  cast  upon  the  altar  of  Peter,  the 
Apostle,  in  Rome.] 

[Erom  the  MS.  H.  2.  16.,  T.C.D.,  (the  Yellow  Book  of  Lecaln,)  col.  217.] 


(HHH.)  Handwriting  (large)  of  Eugene  O'Curry,  M.R.I  A.     [hhii.] 
(1848). 

^en^ti-p  A  bAenAcb  mine, 
1'un*o  ACA  A  becbc  '-j^a  bi^e, 
If  A  ywnx)  vo  cbuAi-o  a]\  ceAb 
I]"  in  Aine  co  nAein  neAtn. 
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U'^iiii-}  1S  ^  CUiAin  6i"onec1i  i\o  aIc, 

111  CtviAin  Gi-onecli  ]\o  A"onAchr, 
hi  CtuAm  61-oriech  iIaji  c]\o]"^', 
jio  teg  A  ■j'Atinu  A]\  Tzuoyy. 

[translation.] 

"  Aengus  in  the  Assembly  of  Heaven, 
Here  are  his  tomb  and  his  bed  ; 
It  is  from  this  he  went  to  death, 
In  the  Friday,  to  holy  Heaven. 

"  It  was  at  Cluain  Eidhnech  he  was  educated, 
It  was  in  Cluain  Eidhnech  he  was  interred ; 
In  Cluain  Eidhnech  of  many  crosses 
He  first  read  his  Psalms". 

[From  Leahhar  Mor  Duna  Doighn^,  (R.I.A.)  fol.  43,  b.  b.] 


'A.)    MS.  In  the  '■  DomhHoch  lirffid",  [R.LA.].  (temp.  St.  Patrick  ;  circa  a.d.  <«0.: 
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(D.)    :.IS.  in  the  "  Cathach".  (6th  Century-  MS.  attributed  to  St.  Colum  CilU.) 
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■H.)      'book  ci  JJimma",  fT.C  D.].  (circa  x.d.  620.i 


(I.)      "Book  of  Dimma",  rt.C.D.].  (circa  a.d  620  ' 


(J  )     Memorandum  in  •'  Book  of  Dimma".  [T  CD.},  (circa  a.d.  JSO  ) 


(K.)    •'  Book  oi Dimma',  [T.C.D.].  ^ circa  a.d.  629. 


h 


^=^ 


(L.)     "  Book  of  Dimma".  [T.C.D.].  (circa  a.d.  620.) 


P 


OI.1    Evangelistarinm  of  St.  Moling,  [T.C.D.].  (circa  a.d.  690.) 


(N.)    Evangelistarlum  of  St.  Moling,  [T.C.D.].  (circa  a.d.  690.) 
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(R.)    Entry  in  "Book  of  Armagh",  [T.C.D.].  (made  temp.  Brian  BoroimM,  jl.d  lOr? 


Sic  tv0^^1 1  l>el>tio  Jkil 
yt>^  Mluur  p  triTiif  "t  cot) 


r 


(S.)     "  Leahhar  na  Ji-Cidhri",  [R.I. A.],  (circa  a.d.  1100.) 


^))erhu  front)!!)  ^ofm^h^^ 

Cbnt).cocec,co^.7hi7X4tIv*^D6&.xv^ 


Book  of  Leinster",  [H.  2.  18. ;  T.C.D.].  (circa  a.d.  1130.) 


I 


(U.)    "  Book  of  Leinster",  [H.  2.  18. ;  T.C.D.].  (circa  a  r>.  1130.) 


(V.)     MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.,  [H.  2.  16.]    (a.d.  1300.) 
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(Z  )     "  Book  of  Ballymote".  [R  I.A.]   (a.d.  1391.) 


kctipmi  tn^c^mde  armocuioao  ;kdt 
cW  DO  <x)Di5<fttic.^e7iccoTxaait^  <^c? 

cotorfiic  <fcdIlx3CD€fifrjr^^d^^ 

^^cw/iiflb  sew  <Hiiriy  iiT  Dcutr^ 
iim^tHa  jleoc  ]^  u  €710  9- <fic3r<f. 


(AA.)     •'  Yellow  Book  of  Lecain",  [H.  2. 16.;  T.C.D.].   (circa  a.d.  1390.) 


(BB.)    '■  Yellow  Book  of  Lezain",  [H.  2. 16  ;  T.C.D.],  (circa  a,d.  1390.) 


(CC.)    •'  leabhar  Mi^r  Dima  Doighre",  (called  ■■  Leabhar  Breac"),  [R.I. A.],  (circa  ad.  1400.) 
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(GG.)    MS.  in  Roy.  Ir.  Acad.  (Astronom  :  Tract ;  circa  a.d.  1400.) 
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SKUfcern  sotrmiioTtis  f 


(HH.)    MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  [H.  2.  7.]  (circa  a.d.  1400.) 


14- 

(11.)       -'BookofZecatV,  [RI.A.].  Ov.i>.  1416.) 


(,TJ.)      '■  Book  of  l.ecain",  [R.I.A.].  (a.d.  1416.) 

tn4r4  ^cjurmi  at"tw< 
'ftiiTc1nc4tffl« 


(KK.)    "  Book  of  Lecain",  [R.I.A.].  (a.d.  1416  ) 


'Cpr^t40 


(LL.)    "  Liber  Flavus  Fergusiorum".  (a.d.  1434.) 


i^^^Vbi-n  ^cp^p^^nj  cccA . 


15. 

(MM.)    "  Book  ofAcaill",  [E.  3.  5.  ;  T.C.Ti.].  (circa  a.d.  1450.) 

(NN.)    "Bookof  Fermoy".  (a.d.  1463.) 
(00.)     MS.  in  Roy.  Ir.  AcaU.  [43.  6,]  (a.b.  146?) 

.X-:  ^t»  M^  tDTTf  rf *i  ^bo  v  Triton  otft      . 

(PP.)     Entry  iu  iea^Aarna  A- OTdAr^,rR.I.A. J.   (a.d.  1470) 

vYt4n:  ^t)  1*0  t)4o^  7tu4S  w  cv^Tl  ^< 

(QQ.)    MS.  in  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  [H.  1.  8.].  (15th  Century.) 
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(\\.)    MS.  in  Trin,  Coll.  DuW.  [H.  1.  S.j.  (IGth  Ceutury.) 
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(CCC.)     Handwriting  of  Duald  Mac  Firbis,[H.  1.  18. ;  T. C.D.J,  (a.d.  1650.) 
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Aarou  and  the  priests,  369 
Abban,sono{UaCorniaic,382lApi>.(MQ 
Abraham,  and  the  Patriarchs,  368 

Absolution  ;  Canon  on,  372 

Academy,  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish, 
321 

Acain,  the  Hill  of  Screen,  29,  47,  230, 
26-i.— the  Siege  of  [App.  589  n.— 
Book  of,  47,  49,  [App.  511,  512 

Aca/l,  or  AiceU,  daughter  of  Cairpri- 
Niadh,  49,  [App.  514,  515 

Accomplishments  of  ladies  in  ancient 
Erinn,  279 

Achadh,  Ard-,  100  [App.  641, 

Achcidh  ConaiV^  (Achonry),  101 

Achadh  (field)  [App.  495 

Achadh  Leithderg  (in  Farney),  69,  72 

Acres,  lands  measured  by,  396 

"Acta  Sanctorum  Hibernise",  Col- 
gan's,  143  [see  Colgan.] 

Adamnan,  Saint,  342. — grandson  of 
Atinni  [App.  608. — Extract  from 
Life  of,  423,  [App.  629,  (and  see 
647.)— Vision  of,  424,  [App.  629.— 
His  Life  of  St.  Colum  Cille,  342, 
350, 407,  408  -       » 

Adam's  Eace,  388 

Address  to  the  Eeader,  prefixed  to 
O'Clery's  Reim  Rioghraidhe,  165, 
[App.  551. 

Adhair,  Magh,  401 

Adelm,  WiUiam  Fitz-  [App.  603 

Adhna,  son  of  Uithir,  chief  Poet  of 
Conor  Mac  Nessa,  45,  218,  383. 

Adonis ;  Diarmaid  Of Duibhn€,  the 
Fenian  [App.  467 

Adventures,  Of  the ;  (Echtrai).  [His- 
toric Tales,  No.  10],  283 

Ae^Ao,  177. 

Aedan,  the  Poet,  217. 

Aedh=Aodh,  177. 

Aedhagan ;  (Flann  Mac"),  151 

Aedh  Allan,  Monarch ;  130,  420 

Aedha,  Mac  ;  (Sitric,  son  of),  331 

Aedhan  Mac  Gabhrain,  K.  of  Scot- 
land, (a.d.  570),  414,  417,  [App. 
589  n. 

Aedh  Bennan  [App.  590  n. 

Aedh  Cliabhghlas  (Aedh,  the  gray- 
bodied),  401 

Aedh;   Colman  Mdr,  son  of,  414. 


Aedh   Dubh    O'Donnell,  407 
Aedh  Engach,  ("  the  Vahant"),  419 
Aedh,  K.  of  Tirconnell,  (1237),  401 
Aedh  Mac  Ainmire';  50,  218. — Mon- 
arch, (A.D.  594),  232.— killed  (a.d. 
594),  [App.  588  n. — Domhnall,  son 
of,  333 

Aedh  Mac  Neill,  364,  [App.  610 

Aedh  Menu,  420. 

Aedh  Oirdnidhe,  (Monarch,  a.d.  793- 
817),  363,  —  and  the  Enchanted 
Goblets  [App.  532 

Aedh  Ruadh ;  Tale  of  the  Adventure 
of  Macha,  daughter  of,  283 

Aedh  Ruadh;  (O'Donnell),  22,  70, 396. 
406,  407,  417.— Life  of,  22,— Aedh 
Ruadh,  son  of  Badurn,  70 

Aedh,  the  son  of  Colgu,  420 

Aengoba,  or  Oe7igabu,fa.theroiAengi(s, 
363  [App.  610 

Aengits,  son  of  the  Daghda,  45, 478  n. 
—  Gabuadech,  48;  [and  see  Oengus] 

Aenghus  Ua  Flainn,  399 

Aengiis  oi  Brugh  naBoinn€;  The  Four 
Kisses  of,  [App.  478 

Aengus  Ceile  De,  Mac  Aen-  Ghobhann, 
12,  17,  26,  53,  76,  163 ;— his  Pedi- 
gree, 363,  [App.  QlO.—Felire  of, 
351,  363,  [App.  611  et  seq. — Invo- 
cation in  Felir^,  365,  [App.  610 

Pedigrees  by,  353,  359,  363.— Li- 
tany of,  289,  294  ;— on  the  Festival 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  429;— 
Saltair  na  Rann,  of;  21,  360. 

Aengus  Mor,  K.  of  Scotland,  55 

Aengus    O^JDomhnallaln,  334 

Aengus  Ollmucadh,  death  of;  poem 
on,  241 

Aengus,  son  of  Natfraech  [App.  586 n. 

Aengus's  tribe,  50 

Aengus  Tirech,  209,  213 

Affliation,  St.  Patrick's  law  of,  225 

Agad:=agat,  177 

Agallamh  an  da  SAwarfA,  "Prophecy" 
in  the,  383.— Passage  in  [App.  616 

Agallamli  na  Seandrach,  307  [App. 
594 

Agraria  Lex,  the,  of  the  Gaedhils,  lOn. 

Aherlow  l_Batharlagh^,  211 

Ai=Aoi,  177. 

Aicli^,  Battle  of  [App.  621 
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Aicher  O'TroigJuJtigh,  346 

Aicill,  47,  49  [App.  511,   512  (and 

see  AcailT) 
AioM,  Triuchadh  an- ;  (in  Kerry),  448 
AiDEADHA ;  or  OiTTE,  ("  Tragedies", 

—Historic  Tales,  No.  6),  273 
Aidhne,  (JJi  tiachrach  of),  125 
Aighnech,    Cuan    Snamha  (Carling- 

ford),  287 
AigU,    Cruachan ;    (Cruach  Patraic) 

423  [App.  629 
Ailb,  the  plain  of,  63 
Ailbhe,    daughter   of    Cormac    Mac 

Airt ;   194. — poem  by,  [App.  468, 

476.— Tale  of  the  Courtship  of,  by 

Finn  Mac  Cimhaill,  283 
Ailbhe,  Magh ;  Battle  of  (a.d.  903), 

420,  [App.  467 
Ailbhe,  St. ;  of  lumlich  (Emly),  374 — 

his  Pilgrimage,  382 
Ailbhine,  (now  Delvin),  Ford  on  the, 

282 
Aileach,  133. — Destroyed  by   Minr- 

cheartach  O'Brien,  400,  405.— Roof 

of,  made  of  oak  from  Cratloe,  401. 

— the  stone-builders  of,  222 
Ailell  [see  also  AiliU]  Finn  ;  Flidais, 

wife  of,  [App.  585  n. 
Ailell  (father  of  Seancha'),  218 
Ailell  (see  Oilioll)  Molt,  88-9  [App. 

484  &c. 
Ailell  {seQ  OiliolPi  Ohm,  44,  &c. 
Ailell,  son  of  Eoghan  ;  Elopement  of 

the  wife  of  [App,  590 
Ailenn  [see   also  AilinnJ;  Palace  of, 

367,  [App.  492 
Aileran  the  Wise,  350,  378,  etc.   (see  . 

Aireran^ 
Ailfinn  [Elphin],175 
Ailgenan ;  the  O'Mearas  from,  210 
Ailiac  (qu.  Ailinn  ?),  222 
Ailian,  Solomon's  builder,  222 
Ailill  [see  also  Ailell^  ;  Ugair^,  son  of 

(K.  of  Leinster),  421 
Ailill  Aine',  son  oi Laeghair^ Lorc,2b2 
Ailill  Flann  Beg,  351 
Ailill,   (Prince    of    Leinster),     and 

Meadbh ;  marriage  of,  282 
Ailinn  ("  Ailiac") ;    Casruha,    stone- 
builder  of,  222 
Ailinn,  the  Rath  of;   Cricil,  builder 

of,  222 
Ailinn,  the  royal  palace  of  Leinster, 

222,  367  [App.  492     " "?  '7 
Ailinn,  daughter   of    Fergus    [App. 

465,472 
Airgetmar,  70  [App.  527 
^n!^(C'«oc),316,  [App.  486 
Aingen,  ( Tain  Bg,  or  Bo) ;  Tale  of  tlie, 

283.  [App.  586  n.,  587  n.,  589  n. 


A  ingh  in  (In  is)  ,112 

Aingidy,  0';  211 

Aiidg,  (one  of  the  Sous  of  Uisnech),275 

Ainmire',  sonof  Cellar,  363  [App.  610 

Ainmir€  (Aedh  Mac),  50,  191,   218, 

232,  5S8.—Do)nJinall,  son  of,  383 
"  Air  an  da  Fearmuighe" ,  198 
Aireran    "the  Wise"  of  Tamhlacht, 

Saint,  379 
Aireran,  (or  Airenan),  the  Wise,  [of 

Clonard],  (Saint)  ;  350,  378  [App. 

608,  614 
''AirffFchta",  the,  48. 
Airemh ;  Eochaidh,  54 
Airchinnech  ("  Erenach"),  290^  344, 

— a  lay  Airchinnech,  408 
Airchis,  or  Oirchis,   (the  word) ;  379 

[App.  615 
Airghiall (Oriel):  Aedh  0'' Caellaidh€, 

Bishop  of,  361 
AiRGNE  ("  Slaughters"),  ["  Historic 

Tales",  No.  4],  252,  260 
Airmedh,  son  of  Diancccht,  physician, 

221,  250 
Airteach  [App.  547 
Airthir  (Coill),  102 
Aitheach  Tuatha,  194,  230,  262,  453 

[App.  590  n.— Tale  of  the  Revolt 

of  the,  262 
AiTHiDHE,  of  the ;  ("  Historic  Tales" 

of  Elopements),  294 
Aithirne'  Ailghesach    (^^  Aithirne   the 

Importunate"),    218,    265-8,— his 

poem  to  Neidh^,  383  [App.  616 
AMirn(f,  Tale  of  the  Death  of,  319 
Alacluuith,  the  (of  Britain),  88 
Alan's    (Archbishop)  Register ;    re- 
ferred to  [App.  603,  604 
Albain  (Scotland),  194  [App.  616.— 

Dathi  invoked  as  King  of,  285 
Albanach  0' Troighthigh,  (Domhnall), 

346 
Alban's,  Saint;  crozier  of  St. Patrick 

at  the  monastery  of  [App.  603  n. 
Alexander  the  Great ;  Life  of,  25, 353. 

— Synchronism  of  [App.  621 
Alexandria,  the  Bishops  of,  369 
Ale;  vessels  of  fermenting,  309,  311 ; 

— vat  of  red,  388, — can  (escra)  of, 

[App.  621 
Allan ;  Aedh,  (Monarch,  a.d.  730),  420 
Allen,  Archbishop  [see  Alan];  603,604 
Allen  (Almhain),  191,313,  316 
Almhain  (Allen,    Co.   Kildare);  191, 

313,  316.— i^/«»   of,   395.— Hill  of 

Allen  [App.  480  n.— Battle  of,  191, 

389,  420 
Almhaint^,  Bruighean  bheagna  h- ;  313 
Alphabets ;    Tables  of  (B.  of  Bally- 
mote),  [App.  470 
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Alpine  gold,  310 

Alpine  i\Iouutains;  plunderers  from 
the  [A pp.  585  u. 

Alps ;  King  DatkPs  Exi)edition  to, 
and  death  by  lightning  near,  the, 
284, 288 

Ahna  h-Eilfi,  102 

Ah  Tighe  Mhk  Cuinn,  102 

^/to(V  (altar),  St.  Patrick's;  [App.624 

Altus,  a  Roman  consul,  277,  iApp.642 

"  Altus"  of  Colum  Ci/le,  the,  77  n., 
352,  406 

Altars;  "  Cromkchs"  never  [App. 
598.— ("table  at  the  east  end"),  397 

Altars  at  Rath  Archaill ;  Druids,  284 

Altar  Stone,  floating ;  of  St  Patrick, 
393 

Ambrose,  St. ;  referred  to  by  Aen- 
gus,  368 

Amen,  amen,  397 

Amergin  Gluingeal,  45,  217,  448 

Amerg'in  Mac  AmalgaicUi,  53 

Amhiaibh  (Awley),  403,  414  (219) 

Anihahiaidh,  Ibh- ;  Clann  Firbis  his- 
torians, 219.— ?7«-,  125.— r//-,  126 

Amhalgaidh,  K.  of  Connacht,  330 

Amhra  (Elegy)  of  Colum  Cille,  29, 
177,  218,  406 

Amlaff,  the  sons  of,  403 

Amrois  {Tua(h),  389 

Aiiann,  the  Paps  of,  309 

Anbuail,  Etal ;  Caerabar  Boeth, 
daughter  of,  426 

Andromeda,  parallel  story  to  that 
of,  280 

Anglo-Normans,  225. — invasion  of, 
414. — power  of  (after  a.d.  1172), 
234 

Anmchara,  76,  ("  soul's  friend"),  333 

Annadh  0' Miureadhaigli,  100 

Annagh,  parish  of  (Kerry),  448 

Annalists  subsequent  to  Tighernach ; 
of  the,  74 

Annally,  Co.  Longford;  O'Ferrall's 
country,  219 

Annals,  the  Ancient,  52. — As  ma- 
terials of  Histor}',  119. — the  future 
History  must  be  founded  on  the, 
445. — the  Latin  annals  (of  Multi- 
fernan,  Grace,  etc.),  52. — of  Boyle 
(so  called),  52,  81,  105  [App.  539.— 
of  Clonmacnoise,  52,130. — of  Clyn, 
52.— of  Connacht,  104,  113,  114 
[App.  539. — ofDonegall;  or  of  the 
Fom-  Masters,  52,  140,  145.— of 
Grace,  52. — of  Inis  Mac  Nerinn 
(in  Loch  C^),  wrongly  called  of 
Kilronan,  52,  93,  97, 114  [App.  541. 
— of  Innisfallen,  52,  75,  79. — of 
Kilronan,  52,  93,   97,   (113),   114 


[App.  540.— of  Loch  tV,  93,  95, 
[App.  534.— of  Multifernan,  52.— 
of  the  O'Duigenans  of  Kilronan 
(called  Annals  of  Connacht),  113, 
114.— of  Pembridge,  52.— Of  Tigh- 
ernach, 52,  62,  74,  90  [App.  517. 
—of  Ulster,  23,  52,  83  [App.  517 

Annluan  2Iac  Aegan,  141 

Anroth,  the,  241,  243 

Anster,  Dr. ;  translation  of  Fenian 
Poem  by,  306 

Anthony  (St.),  and  the  Monks,  369 

Antichrist,  398,  414,  419,  433. 

Antioch,  the  Bishops  of,  369 

Antiquarian  inquuy,  neglect  of,  1,  2 

"Antiquarian"  nonsense  about  pagan 
worship  [App.  586  n. 

Antiquity  of  our  genealogies ;  credi- 
bility of  the,  205 

Antwerp  ;  Irish  MSS.  written  at,  356 

Aodh=Aedh,  177 

Aoi,  (Poet  of  TuathaDe  Danann),  217 

Aoi;  Magh-  [App.  564 

Aongus  Anternmach,  physiciari,  221 

Aos  ddna  ;  poets,  220 

Apocryphal  character  of  the  "  Pro- 
phecies", 410 

Apostles,  the  Hill  of  the  {C'noc  na  n- 
Aspal),  361 

Apple-tree  in  CredMs  house,  311 

Apple-tree  oyer  A  Hi  im's  grave;  Ta- 
blets of  the,  [App.  465,  466 

Ara,  the  O'Briens  of,  236 

Arabian  Nights,  the,  (Lane),  296,  297 

Araiim  Island,  St.  Colman  of,  293 

Arann  Islands,  417. — "Arann  of  the 
Saints".  [App.  605.  —  Topography 
of,  [App.  630 

Archaill,  Rath,  284 

Archajology,  Christian,  321 

^rr/acAflc/A  (Ardagh),  100  [App.641, 

Ardan,  275 

Ard^=art,  177 

Ard  Brest in^,  268 

Ard-choill,  (Co.  Clare),  1 76 

Ardee,  named  from  Firdiadh,  39 

Ard-Finain  (Co.Tipperary),  70 ; — St. 
Finan  of,  340 

Ard  Laghrann,  656 

Ardlemnachta ;  (Ard  Leamhnachta, 
New  Milk  HiU),  450  ;— Battle  of 
[App,  589  n. 

Ardmore,  St.  Declan  of,  340 

Ardnurchar  {Baile-ai'i-an- Urchair'), 
276  [App.  593 

Ard-Patrick,  Co.  Limerick,  308 

Ard-Righ,2\Q 

Ardsallas  (Co.  Clare),  236 

Ard  Ui  Ltiinin,  170 

Argain  Chairpri  Cinn-Cait  for  Saer- 
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dannaibh  h-Erenn ;   Story  of  the, 
262. — Argain  Dhin  Righ,  the,  257 
Argonautic  Expedition ;  Story  of,  25. 
Argat  Ross,  449 ; — Lvghaidh's  grave 

in,  [App.  479 
Arm  of  Saint  Lachtain;  Shrine  of  the, 
337 

Armagh,  desecration  of,  408. — Ca- 
thedral, etc.,  burned,  (1178 ;)  [App. 
G02  n. — (See  Primacy  of  Ardma- 
cha),  399,  400. — Intruding  prelate, 
Niall,  or  Nigellus ;  [App.  602.— 
Book  of;  21, — Macutenius' notes  in, 

397 Canon  in,  373.— Sketch  of 

St.  Patrick's  life  in  Book  of,  347 

the  (original)  Book  of,  21.  —  the 
Cuihfadh  of,  335,— Entry  in,  653. 

"  Armenians"  ;  "  the  large  size  of 
the  guileless"  ;  224  [App.  580 

Armorica,     [App.  502 

Arms,  etc.,  in  Museum  of  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  38  n. 

Arms  of  the  Firholgs  and  Tuatha  De 
Danann,  245 

Army,  Fimi's  defensive;  315. 

Arond,  stone-builder  of  Jerusalem,222 

Art ;  Ancient  Irish,  38  n. 

Art  Aenfhir,  "the  Lonely",  son  of 
Conn,  42, 43, 96,  386.— "Prophecy" 
ascribed  to,  391. — poem  of  [App. 
622 

Art  Corb,  48 

Asal,  44 

Asail;  Slight,  the,  458 

Ascaill;  Glais  in  [App.  489,  490 

Ashburnham,  Lord,  25,  &c. 

Ash  (Mountain-),Court ;  the,  (Bruig- 
hean  Chaerthainn),  313 

Aspal,  Cnoc  na  7i-,  55  ;  Abbot  of,  361 

Assembly  in  Munster  under  Bishop 
Ibair  [App.  616 

Astronomical  Tract,  ancient,  657-658 

Athair  chaigh  chiiimsigh  nimhe,  163 

Athairng  {or  Aithirn^),  the  poet,  176, 
189,  218,  268,  383,  etc.  [App.  616 

Ath-an-Inwh  (Ford  of  the  Sods),  282 

Athdiath  of  Ireland ;  the,  88 

Ath  Cliath  ;  Duhldinn-,  146,  269 

Ath  Cumair,  (near  Mullingar),  33 

Ath  Truim  (see  Saile  Aiha  Tndni) 
[App.  604,  605 

Athens,  222 

Ath  Firdiaidh,  (Ardee),  39 

Atlantic,  Expedition  of  the  Sons  of 
Ua  Corra  into  the,  289  ; — peniten- 
tial pilgrimage  into  the,  292 

"  Atlantis,  the"  ;  Story  published  in, 
36  n. 

Athlone,  named  from  story  iu  the 
Tain  Bo  Chuailgn^,  40 


Ath  Luain,  (Athlone),  40 

Ath  Mor,  40 

Ath  na  Beithigke,  102 

Ath    Seanaigh    (Bally shannon,    Co. 

Kildare),  420 
Ath  t/i«c/ie' (the Ford  of  Uindi(f),80d 
Aiinni,  grandfather  of  St.  Adamnan, 

[App.  608 
"Attacots"  (Aitheach  Tuatha),  194, 

230.— Tale  of  the  Revolt  of  the,  262 
AurdiaiUe ;  Dram,  382 
Ausaille;  Cill,  (Killossy),  344,  421 
Authority,   early  references  to  the 

Historic  Tales  as,  241 
Authorities  upon  our  early  History, 

441,  443,  445-6 
AuxiHus,  373  [App.  612 
Awley  {Anddaibh),  414 
Bachall  (see  Sdath  Bhachall),  331 ; 

(and  see  [App.  602). 
Badiall  Isu,  the,  104,  380,  338  [App. 

539,  600,  624 
Bacorbladhra,  (the  first  teacher),  217 
Bactrians  and  Parthians  of  common 

descent   with  the   Gaedhil  (from 

Magog,  son  of  Japhet;,  205 
Baculus  pastoralis  [App.  602  n.  (and 

see  Badiall  Isu) 
"  Baculus  Jhesu"  [App.  600  et  seg. 
Badamar,  court  of  K.  Fiadia  Miiil- 

leathan,  305 
Badger  Wood  (Ros  Broc),  302 
Badley,  Philip,  94  [App.  534 
Badurn,  70  [App.  527 
Baedan,  K.  of  Ulster  [App.  592  n. 
Bacrach,  the  Druid  of  Conor  Mac 

Nessa,  277,  [App.  642-3 
Baeth  (seeDaire  dd Bhaeth)  [App.642 
Baqhadi,    Brat;  (Flag  of  Battles), 

401,  402 
Baile,  (=hamlet),  40 
Bail€an  Scdil,  the;  385,419,  [App.618 
BaU^  an  Mhoimn,  346  [App.  607 
Baife-atha-an-  Urchair,  (Ardnurchar, 

Co.  Westmeath),  276  [App.  593 
Bade  Atha  Cliath,  88,  146,  269 
BaileAtha  Truim  [App.  604,  605 
Baile  Bhricin  ("  Extasy  of  Bridn'"), 

418 
Baile  Chuinn,  the,  385,  419.  [App.617 
Baile  Coillejhghair,  166,  170, 
Baile  Mac   Buain;    Tale   of,  [App. 

464  et  seq.,  472 
Baile  Mholing,  420,  [App.  628 
Baile  ]\[6r  Vi  Fhloinn  [App.  548 
Baile'  Ui  Chleirigh,  22 
Baile  Ui  Mhaoildwnaire,  21 
Bailldearg  (Eochaidh),  210 
Baindie,  or  Baindne',   son  of  Dobru, 

Rath-builder  of  Emania,  222 
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Bairnech  hill,  near  Killarney,  305 
Baiscni,  304. — Finn,  the  Grandson  of, 

392  [App.  622 
Bakhln,  St. ;  18.— Story  of  [App.  532 
Balla  (Co.  Mayo) ;  St.  Mochua  of,  340 
Ballaghmoon,  Co.  Kildare  [App.  487 
Ball  Dearg  O'Donnell,  406 
Ballingarry,    Co.    Limerick ;     Disert 

Aenyusa  near,  364 
Ballintogher  (near  Tullamore),  449 
Balls  of  Gold,  426 
Ballyboghall  Church,  (near  Swords, 

Co.  Dublin)  [App.  603 
Ballyconnell ;       Toomregan,      near 

{Tudim  Drecahi),  418 
Ballyraacmanus    Island    {Senait  in 

Loch  Erne),  84,  85 
Ballymote,  Book  of,  188,  &c. 
Ballyragget,    Co.    Kilkenny    (^Raith 

Beothaigh,  near),  449 
Ballysadare,  County  Sligo;  {Traigh 

EothaUe,  near),  246 
Ballyshannon     (Co.    Kildare),  (Ath 

Seanaigh),  420 
Ballyshannon,     (Co.     Sligo) ;      Eas 

Ruaidh  on  the  Erne,  near,  284 
Balor  "  of  the  stiff  blows",  247.—"  of 

the  Evil  Eye",  249 
Bahir,   son  of  Buanlamh,  builder  of 

Rath  Breise,  222,  [App.  577. 
Baltinglass  {Bea/ach  Conglais),  232  ; 

[App.  586  n. — Dunbolq,  near  [App. 

588  n.— Tale  of  the  Cave  of,  283 
Ban'a,  (the  River) ;  [App.  489,  490 
Banhha;  13,  413.— Erinn,  219,  656 
Banshees,  (see   Bean   Sidhe) ;  36  n. 

[App.  oO^.—Sin,  the  [App.  599 
Ban,  Sllabh-  (in  Connacht)  ;  the  three 

Rosses  of,  426 
Bangor  (Co.  Down) ;  [see  Bennchuir'], 

257,  374 
Bonn,  Mouth  of  the,  {Tuagh  Inbker)  ; 

[App.  475 
Banquets  (Fkasa)  ;  Tales  of,  294 
Baoi=boi,  178 
Baoithin,   St.;  Poem   of  St.    Colum 

Cl//e,  to,  400,  406  [App.  625 
Baotkghalech    Ruadh    Mac    Aegan, 

142,  151,  175 
Baptist,  St.  John ;  fiery  bolt  on  fes- 
tival of,  385,  402,  404 
Barbarous  custom  of  a  brain  troph)', 

275 
Bare,  Dun  [App.  589 
Bards,  248,— the  "  Contention  of  the, 

141 
Barnab,  stone-builder  of  Jerico,  222 
Barrdan,  Joannes  0\  323 
Barrow,  the  river  {Bearb/ia),  302, 422. 

— St,  Einihin  of,  351 


Bath,  medical  healing,  of  the  Tuatha 

De  Dunann,  250 
Battle  of  .IcaiV/,  230,264 
Battle  oiAchadh  Leithderg  (a.d.331), 

69 
Battle  of  Aich^  [App.  621 
Battle  of  Almhuin,   (a.d.  718),    191, 

389,  420 
Battle  q{  Ardlemnachia  [App  588  n. 
Battle  of  Ath  Cumair  [App.  591  n. 
Battle  of  Ballyshannon,  (1359),  183 
Battle  of  BmlAtha  Daile  (1505),  407 
Battle  of  Bel  an  Atha  buidhe  (1598), 

417 
Battle  of  Bel-an-Droiddt  [App.  548 
Battle  of  the  Boyne,  331 
Battle    of    Benias,  the,  [App.  481, 

482  n. 
Battle  of  Bregh  [App.  621 
Battle   of    Bridech,   in   Muirthimn^, 

[App,  587  n. 
Battle  of  Caenrai^he,  189 
Battle  of  CennAbrat,  (II.century),187 
Battle    of    Ceann   Feabhrait,  (1579), 

395,  416 
Battle  of  Ceannfuait  (915),  421 
Battle  of  Ceann  Mara  (Kinvara),  303 
Battle  of  Cenntire  [App.  622 
Battle  of  CM  £'ocAai«,  (1414),  395 
Battle  of  cm  Sosad,  or  Cill  Osnadh 

[App.  483,  586  n. 
Battle  of  Clo'ir^,  [App.  586  n. 
Battle  of  Clairvie,  [Apj).  621 
Battle  of  Clontarf,  233,  400 
Battle  of  Cnoc  an  Air,  312 
Battle  of  Cnoc,  Samhna,  312 
Battle  of  Cnucha,  302 
Battle  of  Comar.  307 
Battle  of  Conachail,  101 
Battle  of  Corann  [App.  586  n. 
Battle  of  Craunagh,  69 
Battle  of  Cruachan  Bri  Eil€,  (1385), 

395 
Battle  of  Crinna,  200,  [App.  593  n. 
Battle  of  Cuailgne  [App.  622 
Battle  of  Call  Dreimne',  329,  417 
Battle  of  Disert  ODea,  (1318>,  236 
Battle   of  Dowupatrick,  O260),  235 

[App.  547 
Battle  of  DruimCriaigh  [App,  487,508 
Battle  of  Dunbolg,  (a.d.  594),  191,  232 
Battle  of  Eli  [App.  621 
Battle  of  Emania  ("  foretold"),  418 
Battle  of  Fidh-Ros  [App.  621 
Battle  of  Finnfraigh  (Ventry- Har- 
bour), 308,  315 
Battle  of  Fossud  [App.  481 
Battle  of  Gabhra,  304 
Battle  of  Geisill,  (b.c.  1975),  449 

(A.D.  1406),  395 
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Battle  at  Gort  na  Tlbrad,  395 

Battle  of  Kinsale,  396 

Battle  oiLeac  Bladhma  (1027),  414 

Battle  of  Liamhain  [App.  492 

Battle  of  Macha  [App.  621 

Battle  of  Magh  Ailbhe  (903),   420 

[App.  467 
Battle  of  Magh  Leana,  243 
Battle   of  Maqh    Mucruimhe     (a.d. 

125),  43,  391  [App.  621 
Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  (a.d.  624),  50, 

191   243   418 
Battle  of  'Magh   Slecht,  (1256),  101 

[App.  536 
Battle  of  Magh  Tuireadh,  241,  244 
Battle  of  Magh    Tuireadh    na    bh- 

Fomorach,  247 
Battle  of  Midrtheimn^,  319 
Battle  of   Ocha  or    Och^,  55,  88-9, 

App.]  484,  488 
Battle  of  Odhbha  (1072),  421 
Battle  of  OUarbha,  307 
Battle  of  Rath   Chormaic  (at  Tara), 

402 
Battle  of  Ross  na  Righ,  (first  cen- 
tury), 187  [App.  589 
Battle  of  Saingel,  396 
Battle  of  Salchoid  (Sallyhead,  Tip- 

perary),  403 
Battle  of  the  Samair  [App.  485 
Battle  of  Seaghais  (a.d.  499) ;  [App. 

499 
Battle  of  Tadhin,  448 
Battle  of  Tara  (978),  403,  404 
Battle  of  Uchbadh,  (a.d.  733),  130. 
Battles,  the  Flag  of;  {Brat  Baghach), 

401 
Battle  (with  the  Danes  near  Dublin, 

a.d.  917),  387 
Beag=be'ac,  177 
Beagh,  Eath-,  449 
B€ A'mgen,  Tain;  the,  283 
Bealach   Conglais  [see  Baltinglass], 

232,  283,  686,  etc. 
Bealach  na  Beithighe,  103 
BealAtha  DaiU;  Battle  of,(1505),i07 
Bean-sidhe   (Banshee),  36  n.    [App. 

504 Sin,  the  [App  599 

Beannchuir  (Bangor,  Co.  Down),  1 70, 

374;— il/ac  Uidhir,  abbot  of,  419 
Bearbha,  the  river  (Barrow),  302,452 
"  Bearchan    Profetans",  412    [App. 

626,  etc.,  [see  Berehan^ 
Bearnan  CuJainn,  (the  gapped  Bell  of 

St.  Cidann),  337 
Beathach,  ancestor  of  the  Tuatha  D€ 

Danann,  244 
Bede  on  the  Picts,  450 
Bed,  four  posts  to,  311  ; — of  gold  and 

silver,     310; — of    Diurmaid    and 


Grainne,  315  [App.  597. — imda  of 
St.  Ciaran,  at  Clomuacnoise,  27 

Begfolad,  Tochmarc;  Tale  of  the,  283 

Beg  Mac  D^  (ob.  a.d.  556) ;  "  Pro- 
phecies" of,  399 

Beinn  Edair,  (Howth),  [App.  587  n., 
588 

Beith^  Luis  Nin,  the  [App.  471 

Belach  Duin ;  St.  Ciaran  of,  350 
[App.  608 

Belach  Mic  Uilc  [App.  508 

Belach  Mughna  (Baliaghmoon)  [App. 
487 

Belach  Conglais,  232,  [App.  586  n.— 
Uath-,  283 

Bd  an  atha  Buidhe,  Battle  of  (1598), 
417 

Bel  an  Bheallaigh,  102 

Be'l-an-Droichid  (near  Sligo) ;  Battle 
of,  [App.  548 

Belchii  [App.  590 n. 

Bd  Dragcnn,  Loch  ;  427  [App.  633 

Bel,  Eoghan ;  King  of  Connacht,  340 

Belgadan,  Mount,  245 

Belgian  government,  liberality  of.l  74 

Belgium ;  Irish  MSS.  in,  26,  232 
356.— the  Cathach  long  in,  331.— 
MSS.  lent  by  the  government  of, 
362.  [App,  647.— Irish  priests  take 
refuge  in,  356 

Bell, — of  the  kings,  the  (Clog  na 
Righ),  334.—"  the  voice  of  my  bell 
in  cold  lona",  400.— of  St.  Patrick ; 
the  Finn  faicUiech,  337  [App.  631  n. 

Bells,  church,  413. — In  Museum  of 
K.I.A.,  etc.,  321,  336 

"  Belle  Isle",  Bally macmanus  Island, 
[see  Senait'],  in  Loch  Erne,  85 

Bd  Se'ad,  Loch ;  426  [App.  633 

Bellfain^,  pagan  Festival  of  (May- 
day), 286 

Benedict,  the  gifted,  369 

Benen,  S.  (St.  Benignus),  4,  373, 
[App.  612.— His  Life  of  St.  Pa- 
trick, 349 

Bennan,  Aedh  ;  K.  of  AVest  Munster 
[App.  590  n. 

Bennchiir  (Bangor,  Co.  Down),  170, 
257,  374,  419 

Bennchair,  Cuil ;  in  Ui  Failghe,  365 

Benne  Brit,  43 

Bedthaigh,  Ra ith ;  4i9 

Beremain,  the  Strand  of ;  (near  Tra- 
lee),  305 

Berchan,  St. ;  of  Chain  Sosta,  409 
[App.  626.—"  Prophecies"  of,  412. 
— Book   of,   353  -  Quoted  in   the 

"Danish   Wars",  405 ''Berchan 

dixit"  (in  "  propliecy"  ascribed  to 
St.  Moling),  421 
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Bernard,  St. ;  his  Life  of  St.  Mala- 
chy  cited  [App.  602 

Bernard,  a  Danish  claief,  403 

Bernas,  the  Battle  of.  [App.  481,  482 

Benaidhe,  Ceann ;  (servant  of  Conor 
Mac  Nessa)  [App.  641-2 

Berry-juice,  a  bowl  of,  309 

Besom  out  of  Fanait ;  the,  420, 42 1, 
423,  426,  428 

Betham,  Sir  W.,  and  Sir  N.  0'  ~on- 
nell,  331. — account  of  the  Cathach, 
327 

Bethech ;  Disert-,  364 

Bethlehem,  369 

Bhaeth,  Doire  da,  276 

Biatach,  (Hospitaller),  84 

Bil^,  Magh ;  (Moville),  287 

Bllirjh,  Raith ;  (Ravilly).     [App.  488 

Bindon,  Samuel,  174,  [App.  647 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Mac  Fir- 
bis,  123 

Birchwood  used  for  tablets  [App.  470 

Birds,  fairy ;  in  the  eaves  of  Credhi's 
Grianan,  310 

Bird,  fairy  (golden  head  and  silver 
wings),  333.  —  Fairy  transforma- 
tion into,  426.— Music  of,  334.— 
Birds  of  Baili,  the.     [App.  479 

Bishops,  Hill  of  the  (near  Cabin- 
teely)  ;  {Tidack  na  n-Espuc),  382 

Bishop ;  punishment  of  a,  372 

Bissextile  Year,  427 

"  Black  Book"  of  Christ  Church,  re- 
ferred to  [App,  603 

Black  Magarot,  the  {Crom  Dubh) 
[App.  631-2 

Bladh.     App.  586  n. 

Bladhma,  Leac,  (Meath),  Battle  of, 
(1027);  414 

Blai,  48 

Blar  (father  of  Bolc\  222 

Blathmac,  St. ;  sonof  Flann,  Monarch, 
362.— Crozier  of,  338 

Blallinah.     [App.  .590 

Bloc,  the  Druid,  388,     [App.  620 

Blod,  209 

"Bloody  Maggot, the"  (  Crom  CruacK) ; 
[App.  631-2  (and  see  103,  538) 

Blue  Mantles,  310 

Bhdcne,  the  Druid,  388.     [App.  620 

Boar,  bare  rib  of  a,  presented  to 
Conn,  388 

Boat  of  Hides,  a  large  curach  or,  292 

Bobbio, ;  MS.,  formerly  in,  now  at 
Milan,  27 

Bochra,  11 

Bochna,  (^Fiontan  Mac),  171 

Bodhbh  Derg ;  the  fairy.  42  G 

Boeth,  Coerabar,  426 

Bo  Finne,  Inis,  418 


Boi=Baoi^Bai ;  177 
^'Boin;  h  gach",  etc,  328 
Boinni;  Brugh  na-.     [App.  505 
"  Boinin  ;  le  gach  bom  a",  323 
Boirchcf;   Cathair.     [App.  591  n. 
Bole,   son   of  Blar,  rath  builder  of 

Cruachain,  222 
Bolg,  Tins ;   in   Loch    Techet  (Loch 

Gara).     [App.  547 
Bo/q,  Magh;  murder  of  Flacha  at, 

(i.D.  56) ;  264 
Bolt,  fiery,  on  the  festival  of  St.  John 

Baptist,  385,  402,  404 
Bo;  Mael  na  m-,  421 
Books  before  St.  Patrick,  Of,  4 
Books  of  Poetry,  the  Twelve,  301 
Books  of  Erinn;  "the  countless  hosts 

of  the",  368 
"  Book,  to  every,  its  Copy",  328 
Book"  ("  the  smallest),  9 
Books,  of  the  Lost,  1  et  seq.,  20. — 

Of  the  chief  existing  ancient,  181, 

et  seq. 
Book  of  AcaiU,  47 
Book  of  Armagh,  21,  27,  343 
Book  of  Bally  Clery,  22 
Book  of  Bally  mote,  9, 44, 188, 2 15, 656 
Book  of  Bally  Mulconry,  21 
Book  of  St.  Berchan  of  Clonsost,  353 
Book  (Sahair)  of  Cashel,  19 
Book  of  Cluain  Fidhneach,  21 
Book  of  Clonmacnoise,  22 
Book  of  Clonsost  (  Cluain  Sost),  2 1 
Book  of  Connacht,  225 
Book  of  the  Dun  Cow  {Leabhar  na 

h-Uklhr€),20,  182 
Book  of  Cuana,  19 
Book  of  Dinma,   (T.C.D.),    23,  27, 

S35 
Book  of  Doire  (Derry),  20 
Book  of  JDrom  Ceat,  21 
Book  of  Drom  Snechta,  13,  41,  656 
Book  of  Dubh  da  hithe,  19 
Book  of  Dun  da  Leth  glas  (Down- 

patrick),  20 
Book  of  Dun    Doighr^,   the   Great, 

(called   the  Leubhar  Breac),    31, 

190, 352 
Book  of  Durrow,  T.C.D.,  23 
Book  of  Feeuagh.     [App.  503 
Book  of  Fermoy,  25  and  n.,  294 
Book  oi  Flann  of  Dungeindiin,  20 
Book  of  Glenn  dd  Locha  (Glenda- 

loch),  21 
Book  of  HyMany(/6A  Maine\\2, 658 
Book  of  Hymns,  (T.C.D),  24,  343 
Book  of  Inis  an  Duin,  20 
Book  of  Invasions,  21,  86,  168 
Book  of  the  Island  of  Saints  {Loch 

Bibh'),  22 
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Book  of  Kells  (T.C.D.),  23 
Book  of  Laws  (Se7ichus  Mor),  16 
Book  of  Lecain  Mic  Firbkisigh,  22, 192 
Book  oi Lecain,  (the  Yellow),  125,  190 
Book  of  Leinster,  69,  186,  215 
Book  of  Leithghlinn,  (the  Long),  21 
Book  of  Lismore ;  [Note. — The  Cork 

part  of  it  has  been  restored  to  the 

original  Book  of  Lismore,  since  the 

delivery  of  these  Lectures.]  196, 199 
Book  of  Mac  Aegan  (the  Red),  21 
Book  of  Mac  Brody,  22 
Book  of  James  Mac  Firbis ;    "  The 

Dumb",  125 
Book  of  Mac  Murrach,(the  Yellow),20 
Book  of  Saint  Mochtce,  19 
Book  of  Saint  Malaga  (the  Black),  20 
Book  of  Saint  Moling  (theYellow),  20. 

—his  Evangelistarium  (T.C.D),  23 
Book  of  Monasterboice,(the  Short),20 
Book  of  Munster,  225,  237 
Book  of  the  O'Duigenans,  22 
Book  of  the  O'Ferguses ;  the  Yellow, 

("Liber  Flavus  Fergusiorum"),  76 

n.  [App.  531 
Book  of  Pedigrees  and  Genealogies  of 

Duald  Mac  Firbis,  120,  215 
Book  of  Sabhall  Phatraic  (Saull,  Co. 

Down),  20 
Book  of  Seanadh  liUiic  Maghnusa  (in 

Loch   Eirne  ;  called  the  Annals  of 

Ulster),  22 
Book  of  Slane  ;  (the  Yellow),  20 
Book ;  the  Speckled,  {Leahhar  Breac ; 

and  see  Great  Book  of  Dun  Doigh- 

rg);  31,  190,  352 
Book  {Saltair)  of  Tara,  9,  10,  11,  41, 

42,  204 
Book  of  the  Ua  Chonghbhail,  13 
Book  of  Ulster,  225 
Boroimhe,  10,  o(j.—(^Brian'),  213,  214, 

231,  238 
Boromean  Tribute,  History   of  the 

Origin  of  the ;  Tale  of  the,  181,  230 

[App.  685  n.,  588  n. 
Borrisoole    [see    Burgheis  UmhaiW]. 

[App.  561 
Bothar-na-Bruiqhi€  ("the   Road  of 

the  Court"),  259 
Bowen  {O'Cnaimhin),  211 
Bowl  of  berry-juice,  309 
Box,  ancient ;  of  St.  Moling's  Gospel 

(T.C.D.),  23 
Boyle,  Annals  called  those  of,  52,  81, 

105  [App.  539 
Boyne,     Battle    of    the;    DomhnaU 

O'Donnell  at  the  331 "Ford  of 

the  Sods"  on  the,  282.— Meeting 

at  the  mouth  of  the,  333.— Tale  of 

the  eruption  of  the.     [App.  531 


Bracean  (Berchan),  433 
Bragantia,  in  Spain,  447. 
Brahmins;  Gen.  Vallancey  and  the, 

366 
Brain;  Sruibh,  427  [App.  477 
Brain  of  a  conquered  warrior  made 

into  a  ball,  as  a  trophy,  275 
Bran,  211 
Bran  Dubh,  King  of  Leinster  (a.d. 

594),  232  [App.  588n 
Branch,  Knights  of  the   Royal,   14, 

244,  270,  279  [App.  507,  637. 
Branfinn  (Sliocht),  211 
Brat  Baghach  (Flag  of  Battles),  401 

402 
Brat  Sliabh,  101 
Breacan,  Tale  of  the  Voyage  of  (a.d. 

405),  257 
Breac ;    Leabhar  (so    called) ;    [see 

Great  Book  of  Dun  Doighre'],   31, 

181,  190,  352 
Breagahi,    Magh ;    (in    Tipperary)  ; 

[App.  593 
Breaghach ;  DomhnaU  (^O'ilaeilsech- 

lainn),  387 
Breas,  herald  of  the  Tuatha  De  Da- 

nann,  245,  247 
Breasail,     (K.   of  Leinster),    91. — 

Raith-,  [App.  485,  and  n. 
Brecan  (son  of  Partholati)  [App.587n. 
Bregh,  or  Breqia;  the  east  part  of 

Meath,  49,  63,  193,  259,  286,  409, 

451   [App.  620.— Battle  of  [App, 

021. — Maqh  Muiredha  in,   451. — 

Tara  of,  409.  [App.  Q2Q,—  0engus, 

("  of  the  poisoned  spear",)  King  of, 

44. 
"  Brehon  Law  Commission",  16, 17 
"  Brehon  Laws",  MSS.   of  the,   201, 

etc.  [and  see  "  Laws",  "  Seanchus 

Mdr",  etc.], — example,  655 
Breifn€,  102.— O'Rourkes  of,  335,  337 
Breise  (see  Rath  Breis^),  222 
Brenainn ;   Cluain  Ferta-,  [App.  477 
Brenan  Ban,  210 
Brenann  of  Birr;  Legend  of    Saint 

[App.  532 
Brendan,  St.,  of  Clonfert,  399  ;— Life 

of,   340.  —  Pilgrimage,  382.  — the 

Navigation   of,  (Tale  of),  289.— 

Story  of  [App.  533. 
Bresti?i(i,  Ard-,  268       • 
Brelhibh  Neimhedh,  46,  (201),  219 

Tract  on  (in  B.  of  Lecain),  240 
Breftan,  Town  of,  349  {Loam  Bishop) 
Breusa,  Philip  de,  432 
Brian  Boroimhe,  76, 213, 214,231,653- 

4.— At  the  Battle  of  Sukhoid,  403 
Brian,  K.  of  Oonnacht;  Genealogy 

[App.  499 
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Brian  na  Murtha  O^Ruairc,  194 
Brian  of  the  Battle  of  Nenagh,  212 
Brian,  son  of  Feabhall;  Tale  of  the 

Adventiires  of,  318 
Bricin,  St.,  48,  50,  418;— "  Prophe- 
cies" attributed  to,  418 
5ncmj«'s  Feast,  193,346  [App.  637-8 
Bri  Eile,  Cruachain, — Battle  of,  395 
Briffh  Ambui  (daughter  of  Senchadh, 

46 
Brigid,  St.,  of  Kildare,  369.— (goes 
to  Downpatrick  17th  March,  a.d. 
493  ;  dies,  a.d.  525 ;)  415. — buried 
at  Down,  410.— Lives  of,  339  et 
seq.,  342,  343. —  Conlaedh,  the  arti- 
ficer of,  338.  —  Poem  by  [App. 
616.— Visit  of  the  Seven  Bishops 
(of  Cabiuteely)  to,  382.— Figure 
of,  323. 
Brigobhann,  197. — St.  Finnchu  of,  340 

422 
Brisleach3fkdr]\I7taigheMJiuirthemhne 

(Battle  of).     [App.  587  n. 
Britain  ;  Christianity  in,  before  St. 

Patrick,  398 
Brittany  (Letavia)  [App.  502 
British  Museum,  MSS.in,  25. — Visit 

to,  in  1849;  345 
Britons;  "anger"  of  the,  224  [App. 

581 
Britons  oi  Fotharta  (Forth,  Co.  Wex- 
ford) ;    poisoned   "weapons  of  tlie, 
450 
"Britons  of  Letha'" ;  the  [App.  503 
Briuin,  Ui-,  414 

Broc ;  lios  (Badger  Wood),  302,  392 
Brody,  141,  148.— Mac,  401  (see  il/ac 

Bruaideadha) 
Brogan,  St.  Patrick's  scribe,  308 
Bronaigh  ;  Chtain,  [App.  538 
Bronze,  goklen  ;  rods  of,  310 
Brooch  of  Maine  Mac  Durthacht  acci- 
dentally found  in  presence  of,  and 
claimed  by,  Aithirne  the  poet,  268 
Broom  out  of  Fanait;  the,  420,  421, 

423,  426,  428  [App.  632,  634 
Bronze;  vat  of  ale, 311, — bed-rods  of 

golden,  310 
Brua ideadka , Mac-;  (MacBrody),40 1 

[App.  625,  etc. 
Brughaidh,  83 
Brugh  im  Boinn^  [App.  505]. — "  The 

teeming  Brugh'''  [App.  597 
Brugh,  the  fairy  mansion  of,  308 
Bruighean  Da  Choga  (see  Da  Choga), 

260 
Bruighean  Da  Derqa,  1 4, 185.    [App. 

618.— referred  to  by  Flann,  242 
Brussels,  Burgundiau  Library,  26, — 
MSS.,  in,  232 


Buadhach,  Laeghaire,  275 

Buan   (see    [Tale    of]    Bail^   Mac 

Buain),  464,  472 
Buan,  the  wife  of  Mesgedhra,  death 

of,  270 
Buanlamh,  222 

Buchet  {Dun  Buichet)  [App.  588  n, 
Buckingham,  Duke  of ;  shrine  in  pos- 
session of,  336 
Buffoons,  248  {Taulchinne',  App.  618) 
Buidhe  Chommill,  425,  428  [App.  630 
Builders,  the  principal  ancient,  222, 

[App.  577 
Builder ;  the  first  in  Erinn,  22 1 
Buildings  of  stone  in    Erinn,   Mac 

Firbis  on,  223 
Buirgheis  Umhaill,  178,  [App.  561. 
Buithe,  20,  23,  43,  53,  56   (and   see 

Flann  of  Monasterboice) 
Bunratty  Castle,  built  by  De  Clare, 

236 
Burach,  38  [App.  591  n. 
Burgheis  Umhaill  (Borrisoole)  ;  Mo- 
nastery of,  178,  [App.  561. 
Burkes,  the,  wrote  in  Gaedhilic,  6 ; — 

the,  of  Clann  William,  422 
Burren,  212.-0'' Lochlainn  of,  235 
Bursting    of    Lakes     {Tomadhma) ; 

Historic  Tales  of  the,  294 
Butlers,  the,  wrote  in  Gaedhilic,  6 — 

Mac  Eichard  Butler,  19. 
C ;  (of  the  sound  of  the  letter  c  in 

Gaedhehc),  48  n. 
Caah  (see  Cathach),  821,  327 
Cabinteely;  Tulach  na  n-Espuc,  near, 

382 
Cachani,  the  poet,  etc.  217 
Cabur,  stone-builder  of  Tara,  222 
Caech  {Rudhraighe),  109  [App.  539 
Caeilte  Mac  Ronain,  Poems  ascribed 

to,  301  et  seq.  (see  CaUie') 
Caelain ;  Cluain-,  374 
Caelbad    (ancestor  of  Aengus    C'eil^ 

D^),  a  Rudrician,  363  [App.  610 
Cael^Caol,  177. 
Cael    Oi'Neamhain,    308,  —  and    the 

lady  Credhi  [Api^.  594 
Gael,  the  Strand  of  (^Traigh  Caeil), 

311 
Caeluisg^ (Tadhg),  212 
Caeluisg^,  "  Narrow  Water",  235 
Caemk  (Aedh),  210,  213 
Caemhghin,  St.  (Kevin),  of  Gleann  da 

Locha  ;  Life  of,  340 
Caenraighe,  189 

Caherass  (Cathair  Fssa^     [App.  486 
Cahir  (Co.   Tipperary) :    Badamar, 

near,  305 
Caicher,  the  Druid,  217 
Cailitinf  the  sons  of  [App.  508, — ne- 
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cromantic    arts    of   the    children 
of  [App.  587  n. 
CailHn,   St.,   of  Fidhnacha  (Co.  Lei- 
trim)  ;     Life   of,    31,   340,   398.— 
"Prophecies"  of,  398.— Shrine  of, 
337  [App.  G25 
Cailte  Mac  Ronain,  301,  et  seq.; — in 
a   foot   race,    [App.    587  n,— his 
poems,  311  [App.  594 
Cainioch,  209. 

Cairh%  217,— (see  O'Karbri),  323 
Cairbre  Cinn-Cait,  198,  230,  262,  264 

[App.  590  n. 
Cairbre  Lifeachair,  48,  72  ; — killed 
at  Battle  of  Gabhra,  304.— King 
of  Ciarair/he  Luachra  (Kerry),  309 
[App.  597. — Fimi  slain,  (a.d.  283), 
in  reign  of,  304 
Cairbr^  Nla/ear,    49    [App.  483  n., 

507  n.,  513 
Cairbre  Riada   (ancestor  of  Dalria- 

dans),  516 
Cairbre,  son  of  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  388 
Cairbre,  the  satirist,  son  of  the  poet- 
ess Etan,  248 
Cairbrech  {Donnchadh,  O'Brian),  212 
Cairell  (Tuan,  son  of),  171 
Cairin  {Ui)  ;   CMeachair  in,  147, 
Cairnech  of  TuiUn,  St.,  336  [App.600 
Cairpre'Niafer,  49,  [App.483,507,513 
Cairpri  Cinn  Cait,  198,  230,  262,2  64 

[App.  590  n. 
Cairpri  Niadh  [App.  515 
Cairtheim  Finn,  210,213 
Cais^,  (the  river),  389 
Cuisel^a.  stone  fortress,  [App.  577 : 

654 
Caisin,  209 

Calbhach,  95,  407,  562 
Calbhach  Ruadh  0'Donnell,179,  407, 

etc.  [App.  562 
Calendar  (clar'?)     [App.  599 
•'•  Calf" ;  "  to  every  cow  her",  328  ;  — 
"  courting  over  a  living"  [App.  503 
Callaghan  (see  Cealluchan),  200,  238 
Caipliurnn,  father  of  St  Patrick,  395 
Calwell,  Castle- ;  near  Caeluisg€,  235 
Cambray,  MS.  at,  28 
"  Cambrensis  E  versus",  by  Lynch,  443 
Cambrensis,  (Giraldus),  431,432, — as 
to  the  Bachall  Isu  [App.  602,  603. 
— Passages  from,  concerning  pre- 
tended "Prophecies",432,  [App.634 
Cam,    St.    Finan ;    of    Cenn  Eitigh ; 

(King's  County),  340 
Camni;  Conclwbhar,  [App.  548 
Campion's  History,  (the  Bachall  Isu 

referred  to  in) ;  [App.  603 
Candhsh  {& CuindUs),  192 
Can  (escra),  of  ale,  [App.  621 


Canons,  357,— of  St.  Patrick,  the,  373 

[App.   612. — as  to   absence  from 

Mass  on  Sunday,  372 — "Canon" 

of  Fothadh  na   Canoin^,  364,  419 

[App.  610 
Cano,  the,  243 
Cantire,  Ceann  Tir€;   Cuchulainn  in 

280.— Battle  of,  [App.  622 
Caogdach  [App.  494 
Caoilfe',    [and    see    Cailte''],    200; — 

cousin  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhain,2d9 
Caoin,  Oirear,  287 
Caol:=cael,  177 

Capa,  the  first  doctor  in  Erinn,  221 
Capha,  son  of  Cinga  [App.  465 
Caradniadh  Teiscthe,  46 
Carbry ;  Granard  in  the  territory  of 

349 
Carew,  Sir  George ;  false  use  of  pre- 
tended "  prophecy"  by,  434  [App. 

636 
CarUngford    (Cmow    SnamJia   Aigh- 

nech),  287 
Carlsruhe,  MSS.  at,  27,  28 
Carmogal,  311 

Cam,  of  the  daughter  of  Brian,  126 
Cam  Glas  [App.  477  n. 
Cam  of  Traigh  Eothaile,  the,  246 
Cam  OiUtricilluigh,  100 
Cam    Tighemaigh   (mountain,   near 

Eathcormac,  Co.  Cork,)  267 
Cam  UiNeid  (Co.  Cork),  422 
Carpenters,  249 
Carraig  Locha   C€,  96 
Carraig  Mhic  Diarmada,  96 
Carraig  C  g-Conaill (Co.  Limerick), 

212 
Carraig     Phatraic   (the    "  Eock    of 

Cashel")  [App.  623 
Carrignavar,  196 
Carta  it  (the  only   Pictish   word  we 

have),  20 
Carthach,    214; — (called  Mochuda), 

the  Rule  of  St.,  374 
Cartludnn,  209 

Carthainn,  Mac,  Saint,  324,  325 
Carved    silver   lintel  of    the   Lady 

Credhi's  door,  310 
Cas,  209,  213  ;— (a  box),  327 
Cashel;  Saltair  of,l9 ; — first  discovery 

of  the   site  of  [App.  485  n.— the 

Eock  of  (called  Carraig  Phatraic). 

[App.  623,—  ="  jMaceria",  654 
Casruba,  stone-builder  of  Ailinn,  222 
Cassidy,  [see  C Caiside'~\,  85,  86 
Castle  Conor,  223 
Castlefore,  (Bail€    Coille'   Foghair), 

166,  170 
Castle  Kelly,  Co.  Galway,  111.    [See 

Errata] 
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Cathach,  the,  321,  327 

Cathair  Boirche,  Slaughter  of;  Tale 

of  the,  2G1 
CatJudr  Conroi  (in  Kerr}'),  [see  Curoi 

Mac  Daire'^  ;   [App.  631  n.,  etc. 
Cathair  Mdr,  68,  167,  208.— Eace  of 

in  Leinster,  208 
Cathairs ;  Eaths,  Forts,  and,  449 
C  a  thai,  26 
Cathal    Crobh  -  Dearg    Ua    Concho- 

bhair.   [App.  547 
Cathul  Mac  Finghuine,  King  of  Mun- 

ster,  CA.D.  720J,  238,  353 
Cathal  MacGuire,  84 ;  his  death,  84. 

[App.  533 
Cathal  O'Conor,  114 
Catha,   The   (Battles);    ("Historic 

Tales",  No.  1),  243 
Cathhadh,  45 
Cathbharr  O'Donnell,  179,  214,  331 

[App.599.— the  first  0'Donnell,214 
Cath  Chnuic  an  Air,  312 
"  Cat-head',  Cairh%  230,  262,  264 
Cathair  Mdr,  68, 107,  208 
Catherine,  figure  of  Saint,  324 
Catholics  persecuted  in  Ireland,  355 
Cuthrach  Boirche,  Arguin,  261 
Cathreim  Chonr/hail  Chlairinynigh,2Q\ 
Cathreim  Dathi,  the;  referred  to  by 

Flann,  242 
Cathreim     Thoirdhealbhair)h,    ("The 

Wars  of  Thomond"),  195,  234 
Cavalry  fighting  at  Battle  of  Gabhra 

304 
Caves,  of  the  Tales  of  (  Uatha).  [His- 
toric Tales,  No.  9],  283 
C€,  Loch,  Annals  of,  97.  [App.  534 
Ce,  Raith  of  Beinn-,  [App.  591  n. 
Ceacht ;  Mac,  447 
CeaUach,  St.,  (son  of  Eoqhan  Bel); 

[App.  532.— Life  of,  340,  [App.  647 
CeaUach  Mac  Ciniin,  82 
Ceallaclian  of  Cashel,  K.  of  Munster, 

[A.D.  934],  200,  238 
Ceann   Berraidhtf,  servant  of  Conor 

Mac  Nessa.     [App.  642. — "  Ceann 

Berruidhe"s  sovereignty    over  Ul- 
ster".    [App.  642 
Ceann  (or  Crom')  Cruach,  103.  [App. 

538 
Ceannfaelad,  47,  48,  49,  418 
Ceann  Feabhrat,  Battle  of;  395,  416 
Ceann  Fuait,  Battle  of  (915),  421 
Ceann  Mara  (see  Kinvara),  Battle  of, 

303  ;— Cliurch  of,  292 
Ceann  Sleibhe';  Tale  of  the  Feast  of 

Conan's  House  of,  313 
Ceann  Tire',  Land's  End  ("  Cantire"). 

in  Scotland,  280;— Battle  of  [App 

584  n.,  622 


Cearbhall,  132 

Cearmna,  Dun-,  427,  429 

Cearna,  the  Hill  of ;  259 

Cearnach,   14 

Cearra  (Co.  Sligo) ;  Clann  Firbis 
historians  of,  219 

Ceasair,  the  lady,  13,  171,  225. — her 
female  physician,  221 

Ceasnaidhean  Uladh,  Tale  of  the,  37 
[App.  637-8 

Cecht,  Mac-;  one  of  St.  Patrick's 
smiths,  337 

Ceileachair  MacConn  na  mBocht,\38, 
182,  185;— Maelmhuir^  Mac,  182. 
[App.  570 

Ce(7ei>e,  12,17,26,53,76,111,185,353 

Ceinnselach,  5 

Ceinnsealach,  Enna ;  {Eochaidh,  son 
of),  454 

Ceis  Corann,  Tale  of  the  Court  of,  3 1 3 

Ceisneamh  Inghini  Ghuill  [App.  623 

Ceithlenn;  Liigh  Mac-,  388 

Cein,  Tadhg  Mac ;  Tale  of  the  Ad- 
ventm-es  of,  318 

Cellach,  48 

Cellar,  son  of  Oengus,  363  [App.  610 

Cellrais,  108,  109 

Celtic  Society,  Miscellany  of,  207 

Cenannus  (Kells),  331 

Ce??eZ  Chonaill,  183,  327,— the  his- 
torians of  the,  219,  [App.  570,  600 

Cenel  Eoghain,  the,  407; — the  iiisto- 
rians  of  the,  219 

Cenel  Fhiacliach,  (in  "Westmeath),163 

Cennabrat,  187 

Cennfaeladh  "the  Learned",  of;  47, 
48,  50. — cured  at  Tuaim  Drecain, 
4 18.— his  Tablets  ("Charta-Book"), 
[App.  472 

Cenulire'  {sQe  Ceann-tir^),  280, — Bat- 
tle of,  [App.  584  n.,  622 

Censelach  [Ajjp.  482n. — Enna  Ceinn- 
selach, 5  n.  454,  482  and  n. 

Ceolach,  42 

Cerbheoill  (^Diarmaid  Mac  Ferghiisa^, 
55, 111 

Cerds  (gold,  silver,  and  brass  workers), 
249 

Cermna  Milbh€oil  (the  three  sons  of), 
447 

Cerrbheoil,  (Diarmaid  MacFerghusa) , 
55,  HI 

Cesair,  the  lady,  13, 171,  221, 225,  etc. 

Cesarn,  the  poet,  388   [App.  620 

Cet  Mac  Magach,  275 

Cethach,  Flann-,  398,401,402,421,426 

Cethur,  (or  Mac  Ceacht),  447 

Chaertltainn,  Bruighean-,  313 

"  Chain- verse"  (Conachlami),  365 

Chains  of  SUver,  426 
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Chair  of  Credhi,  310 

Chair  of  the  chief  poet,  the,  383 

Chairn€,  Domhnach- ;  (qu.  Donnycar- 
ney  ?)  382 

Chaldeans,  the,  369, — tract  on  the 
Kings  of,  83 

Champion's  Extasy,  the  {^BaiU  an 
Scdil),  385,  419 

Champions  of  the  Royal  Branch,  270, 
274,  279. — Champions,  Order  of; 
or  of  Knighthood  [App.  507 

Champions,  professional,  279 

Characteristics  of  the  races  in  Erinn, 
223 

Charioteer  of  Cuchulainn ;  Laegh,  278 

Chariot  of  C'o?;«ireil/o/-,  259. — of  Cu- 
chulainn, 281 of  St.  Patrick  and 

St.  Fiacc  [App.  606 

Charlemagne,  the  Conquests  of  (tract 
in  the  Book  of  Lismore),  25,  200. — 
The  Triumphs  of  [App.  531 

Charms,  (Druidical  or  Medicinal),  28. 

"  Charta-book"  of  Cennfaeladh,  the, 
[App.  472 

Charter  of  Land  ;  Oengus  O'Domhnal- 
lain  witness  to  a,  335 

Charter;  the  oldest,  of  the  land  of 
Niall,  423 

Charthi,  (Magh  an),  [in  Scotland]  ; 
287,  288 

Chasuble  ("  perforated  garment"),397 

Chess-playing  [App.  565 

Children;  dedication  of,  to  the 
Church,  372 

Chivalry,  a  vow  in,  280 — Vows  of, 
314. — Custom  of  (ladies  calling  on 
a  hero  of  the  opposite  army  to 
show,  himself  to  them),  276 

Chonaill,  Tir-,  329 

Chonaill  Gabhra,  Ui-,  (Co.  Limerick), 
316 

Chonchobhair,  Aideadk-,  274 

Chonnaill,  BiddJie- ;  (and  Crom  Chon- 
naiU)  ;  425,  428  [App.  630 

Chosgair ;  Tealach  an  (Hill  of  the 
Victory),  451 

Christ  ;  Birth  of  (Synchronisms  of) 
[App.  509.—"  CH."  contraction  for 
the  name  of,  366. —  Conchobar  Mac 
JVessa  accounted  the  first  martyr 
in  Erinn  for,  277. — Mystical  Inter- 
pretation of  the  ancestry  of,  379. — 
Representation  of,  in  alto  relievo, 
323 

Christ-Church,  Dublin,  the  "  White 
Book"  of  [App.  603.— The  "  Book 
of  Obits.",  etc.,  of  [App.  602.— 
"  Black  Book"  of  [App.  603 

Christian  Period ;  Of  the  remains  of 
the  early,  320 


Christianity  in  Erinn  before  St.  Pa- 
trick, 397 

Chronicon  Ratisbouense,  the,  346 

"  Clironicum  Scotorum",  the,  120, 
126,  128  [App.  542 

Chronologists  and  Historians, 
EARLY ;  Of  the,  52,  53,  etc. 

Chronological  Poem  of  Gilla  Caem- 
hain,  55. — of  Eochaidh  CFlinn,  69 

Chronology  of  Annals  of  Loch  C€, 
101. — of  the  Four  Masters,  151 

Church;  altar  at  the  east  end  of  a, 
397. — and  State,  344. — Canon  on 
dedication  of  children  to  the,  372. 
— the  early,  in  Erinn,  320 

Cian,  son  of  Oilioll  Ohiim,  209  [App. 
593 

Clan,  the  son  of  Diancecht,  249 

Cianachta  Glinn€  Geimhin,  147 

Ciaraighe  Luachra  (Kerry),  309 
[App.  597,  630 

Ciaran,  St.;  8,  41,  59,  197.— his 
Hand ;  Tale  of  the  Man  who  swore 
by  [App.  532. — of  Belach  Duin, 
350  [App.  608. — of  Clonmacnoise ; 
Life  of,  340,  342. — referred  to  in 
"  prophecy"  of  St.  Berchan,  417. — 
the  Rule  of,  374.— of  Duleek,  64, 
• — of  Saighir  (King's  Co.);  Life  of, 
340,  342.— (Story  of)  [App.  531 

Ciarraighe,  309,  597,  630 

Cidoin,  (or  Cidoim),  stone-builder  of 
Cu7-oi  Mac  Daire,  222 

Cikli,  Colum-  [App.  608 

cm  Amaille,  344,— (Killossy),  421,— 
(CiUAuxiH)  [App.  606 

cm  Chaidhe,  15  i 

cm  Chluaine  (Co.  Galway) ;  St. 
GreUan  of,  340 

Cm,Dara{Drulm   Criaigh)  [App.  487 

cm  Eo chain  ;  Battle  of,  395 

cm  Finche  in  Magh  Raighne,  302 

cm  Gabhra,  17 

cm  Garad,  18. 

CillManchin  [App.  630 

cm  Mic  Creich€  (near  Inistimon), 
App.  630 

cm  Monach,  344  [App.  606 

cm  Mosomdr/,  134 

cm  Ronain,^22 

Cimbaoth,  63, — (Dr.  Todd  on  the  pas- 
sage in  Tighernach),  [App.  518 

Cinaeth  O'Hartigan,  42,  49  (n.  28), 
53,  [App.  513,  643. 

Cin  Droma  Snechta,  13,  15,  41,  53 
[App.  501 

Cinel  Chonaill,  (O'Donnells),  the ; 
[and  see  O'Domhnai/l'];  183,  219, 
327  [App.  J70,  600;— the  Cathach 
of  the  [App.  599 
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Cinel  Eoghain  (O'Neils.  of  Tyrone)  ; 

Historians  of  the,  219 
Cinel  Fiachaidh  [App.  593 
Cincfa,  son  of  Ros  [App.  465 
Cingris;  Pharaoh,  447 
Cinn-CaU,  Cairbre,  230,262,  264 
Cinnathrach  (Aengus),  209 
Cinnahin  (^Aengus),  209 
Cinneidigli,  211,  213 
Cinn  [or  Cenn]  Eitigh  (King's  Co.) ; 

St.  Finan  Cam  of,  340 
Ciothack;  Flann,  398,  401,  402,  421, 

426 
Cir,  217,— stone-builder  of  Eome,  222 
Cis,  217 
Cithniadh,  200 

Civilization  of  our  pagan  ancestors,  4 
Clachan  ]\fucad/ia,  101 
Claen,  ford  of  the  Life  at,  270,  275 
Claire ;  Battle  of,  [App.  586  n, 
Clairine;  Battle  of,  [App.  621 
Clanna-Nemheidh,  the,  217 
Claim  Cholmain,  the,  413 
Claim  Ckonaill,  the,  406 
Clann  Chuilein,  (in  Clare),  the,  234 
Claim  Ui  Mhaeilcfionaire,  the,  148 
Clann  William ;  Burkes  of,  the,  422 
Clanchy  (il/oc  Flanchadha),  210 
C/f»- (Calendar?),  599 
Clare,  De,  234,  236 
Clare,  the  chieftains  and  clanns  of, 

237. — Fenian  Tales  current  in,  299. 

— Topography  of  [App.  G30 
Clarus  (Sanctus  Magonus)  [App.  608 
Classical  Teacher,  the(Fer-Leighinn), 

2  n.,  9  n.,  56  [App.  495 
Classification  of  the  people  in  ancient 

Erinn ;  a  fixed  legal,  4 
Clathra,  or  Clara,  37 
Clear ;  Cape,  449 

Cleitech,  the  enchanted  house  of,  308 
Cleitech ;    palace    of    Muircheartach 

Mac  Ere,  on  the  Boyne,  [App.  600 
Cleith  (see  CU),  9  n. 
Clery,  Book  of  Bally-,  22 
Clergy    the,  released  from   military 

service,  363 
CU,  or  Cleith  (column,  or  tree  of  a 

house),  9  n. 
Ch,  the,  241,  243 
Cliabhghlas    (Aed/t) ;     [Aedh,    "the 

gray-bodied"],  401 
Cliach ;  £'oc^oi£/A,chief  of  [App.585n. 
Cliuch,     harper    of    Smirdubh    Mac 

SmdU,  426 
Cliach ;  Loch  Crotta- ;  (Lake  of  Cli- 

ach's  Harp),  427 
Cliath,  Dubhlinn  Atha,  269 
Cliodhnn,  the  Wave  (Toim)  of,  306, 

307 


CM  Mail  [App.  480 

Clochar,  325 

Cloch  na  Coillte  (Clonakilty),  306 

Clochar  (Co.  Tyrone),  325.— Bishop 

Ermedach,  of  [App.  608 
Clochair,    Oenach- ;    (Manister,    Co. 

Limerick),  305 
Cloc  Phatraic  (Bell  of  St.  Patrick), 

336,  337 
Cloq^=cloc,  177 
Clogher  (Clochar),  290 
Clog  na  Righ  (Bell  of  the  Kings),  334 
Clonakilty  {Cloch  na  Coillte'),  306 
Clonard,  St.  Finnen  of,  291,  340 
Clones,  Monastery  of;  (The   Domh- 

nach),  325 
Clonfert    (Cluain    Ferta    Brenainii) 

[App.  477.— St.  Brendan  of,  399 ; 

--Life  of,  340 
Clongovi^es    Wood   College;    Crozier 

at,  338 
Cloumacnoise,  352. — History  of  the 

Foundation   of,   58    [App.   517. — 

St.  Ciaran's  bed  (imda)   at,   27. — 

Annals  of,  130, — Authorities  used 

for,  137.— Crozier  of,  838.— Bonn- 

chadh    O'Braoin,  Abbot  of,  419 

Prayer  of  Colga  TJa  Buinechda  of, 

379. — Turgesius'  wife,  superior  of, 

400 
Clonsost  (Cluain  Sasta),  352 
Clontarf,  Battle  of;  "foretold",  400 
Clothar  (Clogher),  290 
Clothrann  {Inis-),  112 
Cloyne    (Cluain    Uamha)    "of    the 

Caves",  66 
Cliiada  ;  Srath-,  [App.  591  n. 
Cluain  Bronaigh     [App.  538 
Cluain  Caelain,  374 
Cluain  Eidhneach,  21,26,364 
Cluain  Ferta  (Clonfert),  399 
Cluain  Fraoich,  110  [App.  539 
Cluain  Hi  Bhroin,  94 
Chain  Mic  No'is,  (Clonmacnoise)  ;  8, 

21,  59,  138,  185 
Cluaine'  (see  Cill  Chlttain^),  340 
Cluain  Sosta  (Clonsost),  352,  353 
Cluain  lorard  (Clonard),  170 
Cluain    Uamha     (Cloyne;    literally, 

"  Cloyne  of  the  Caves"),  66 
Clyde  ;  Strath-,  [App.  591  n. 
Cnamhchoill  (in  Tipperary),  385,  403 
Cnamhchoille ;  the  Coirthe-,  (Eockof), 

385,  402 
Cnoc  Ain€,   (Knockany),    316,  317, 

486  n. 
Cnoc  an  Air,  Battle  of  (the  Hill  of 

Slaughter),  312 
Cnoc  na  n-Aspal;  Abbot  of,  361 
Cnoc  Greine,  422 
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Cnoc  Liiinffe  ("  Knocklong")  ;  Drom 

Damhghaire,  198,200,271 
Cnoc  Samhna,  Battle  of,  312 
C«Mc^a,  Battle  of ;   Cumhall,  killed  at 

the,  302 
Coast  Guards,  Finn''s,  315 
Cobai;  Eockaidh,  3G3  [App.  610 
Cobhthuch  Gael  Breagh,  63,  208,  451. 

— killed  in  Dinn  Righ,  253 
Coblai;  Driiim-,  [App.  607 
Cochlan  (Mac),  163, — [Pedigree  of, 

App.  550 
Codan  CorincJiisnech,  physician,  221 
Codlad=coLlad,  177 
Coe/iaJ,  363  [App.  610 
Coerabar   Boeth,   daughter   of   Etal 

Anbuail,  426 
Coemghin's   [S.  Kevin's],  Church  at 

Gleann  da  Locha,  367,  370 
Coga  (see  Da  Choga),    260,   [App. 

584  u. 
"  Cogadh  Gall  re  Gaedhealaibh",  the, 

232 
Coicle'  O'Coicle,  102 
Coigedh  Shreing  [App.  563 
Coin  Eassa,  102 
Coillefoghair,  (Bade),  166,  170 
Coir€  Breacain,  257,  [App.  587  n. 
Coirlhe  Cnamlic/iod/e,  the,  385,  402 
Coirthe  Dearg  (the  Red  Pillar  Stone), 

of  Datki,  288 
Cokely,  (OCo/c/e),  102 
Colamna  fearb,  32 
Colgan,  Father  John,  26,  143,  [App. 

645. — Defended   against  Lanigan, 

341,  345. — On   the  ancient  Lives 

of  St.  Patrick,  348 
Colgu ;  Aedh,  the  son  of,  420 
Colgu  Ua  Btdnechda ;  Prayer  of,  379 

[App.  615 
Colla  Mac  Mahon  of  Oriell  [App.  557 
Colla  Uais,  55,  72,  167  — Race  of; 

Clann  Ferbis  historians,  219 
Collas,  the  Three :    Colla  Uais,  Colla 

Meann,  and  Colla  Fochri,  the  de- 
stroyers of  Etnania,  72 
Collait,  Cruimthir ;  from  Dndm  RoU- 

gecK,  [App.  608 
CullBuana  ("  the  Hazel  of  Buan"), 

270 
College  of  St.  Columba ;  the  Miosach 

at,  336 
College,  Trinity;  MSS.  copied  for, 

370 
Colman  (see  Clann  Cholmahi),  413 
Column  Mdr,  414 

Colman,  St.,  of  Arann  Island,  293, 350 
Colman,  St.,  of  Cruachan  Aigle,  423 
Colman  O'Seasnan,  53 
Colman  Uumhach  [App.  608 


Coloured  thatch,  310 

Colpa,   447  (Inbhear   Colpa) 

Colptha,  200.— Rath  Colpthu  [App. 
603 

Colton's  Visitation,  Primate ;  Dr. 
Reeves'  edition  of  [App.  613 

Columba,  St.,  (Colum  Cdk);  forged 
"  prophecy"  of,  432 

Columbanus,  MS.  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms,  by  (at  Milan),  27 

Colum  Cdle,  Saint,  17,  18,  41,  77, 
170,  218,  339  et  seq.,  342,  369,  399, 
407;— called  ColumCildi  [App. 608; 
the  son  of  Feidhlimidh  [App.  608, 
— first  compiled  the  miracles  of  St. 
Patrick  [App.  501,  608. -Prayer 
of,  329  [App.  598.  —  "  Alius'' 
of,  77.— Rule  of,  374  [App.  612. 
—  Cidlefadh  of,  332,  334  [App. 
599. — Crozier  of,  338. — his  A  mhra 
218.— Copy  of  the  Psalms  by,  321, 
327.— Figure  of,  323.  — his  burial 
and  exhumation,  410. — Judgment 
of  K.  Diarmaid  against,  328.  — 
Lives  of,  389  et  seq.,  342.— O'Don- 
nell's  Life  of,  407  [App.  540.— Pre- 
tended "Prophecies"  of,  399,  432, 
[App.  625  et  seq.,  634-5, —  Colum 
Cdle,  and  the  Saints  of  Scotland, 
369.— pedigree  of,  360. — acquainted 
vrith  Beg  Mac  De',  399.— his  Poem 
on  Eochaidh  Mac  Eire,  and  on  the 

Battle  of  Mayh  Tuireadh,  242 

the  Cathach  of,  330  [App.  598,  599 

Colony,  Immigration  of  a  {Tochomh- 
ludh) ;  "  Historic  Tales"  of,  294 

Coman  of  Ceanii  Mara,  Saint,  292 

Comar,  Battle  of,  307 

Comqall,  (sou  of  iJomangorf),  55, — 
Saint,  170 

ComJiad,  212 

Condiarba  (successor),  58,  325 

Comhghall;  the  Rule  of  St.,  374 

Commandments,  the  Ten  {Deich  m- 
Breithir) ;  [a  name  for  the  Penta- 
teuch,] 9,  31,  [App.  495 

Commons,  Committee  of  the  House 
of  (1849),  345 

Comyn,  John ;  grant  by  John  Earl 
of  Moreton  to  [App.  604 

Conachail;  Battle  of,  101 

Conachkmn,  or  "  Chain-Verse",  365 

Conaill,Cinel(see  Cinel  Chonaill),\8'd, 
219,  327  [App.  599,  600 

Conaill,  Clann ;  heir  loom  of  the, 
183,  327,  219  [App.  599,  600 

Conaill,  Buidhe ;  the,  425  [App.  630 

Conaill,  Crom ;  the  (ib.) 

Conaing's  To^'-er,  244  [App.  590  n. 

Conair^  Mdr  Mac  Ederscedil  (Mo- 
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narch  a.m.  5091),  U,  45,  54,  258, 

463,  [App.  G18.— Date  of  the  reign 

of  [App.  509. — Cu-fflas,  Master  of 

the  Hounds  to  [App.  586  n. 
Conaire  O'Clerigli,  148 
Conair^,  the  Rath  of  [App.  515 
Conall    Cearnacli,    14,  49,  226,  270, 

275,  279  [App.  514;— and  Belchu 

[App.  590   n. — At  Ross  na   R'ujh 

[App.  589  n.— Death  of  [App.  483, 

587  n.— The  "  Eed  Route"  of,  319 
Conall Dearg  Ua  Corra,  289 
Conall  Eachluakli,  209 
Conall  GulMn,28S, — (Adventures  of), 

319,  328, 330.— Burial  of,(A.D.  464), 

398 
Conall  ("of  the  Swift  Steeds"),  213 
Conall "  Sciath-B/iachair,  331 
Conall,  son  oi  Amhalgaidh,  330 
Conall,  son  of  Coehnuine,  at  Rome; 

662-3 
Conall,  son  oiNiall  "Naoi-ffhiallach", 

860 
Conamhail,  son  of  Gilla-Arri,  403 
Conan  Mac  Morna,  317 
Conan's   House   of    Ceann    Sleibhe ; 

Tale  of  the  Feast  of,  313 
Conception ;  the  Immaculate,  380 
Concliobhar,   oi;    St.    Ultan,    son    of 

[App.  608 
Conchobhar,  54,  96 
Conchobhar  Canim  [App.  548 
Conchobhar  Mac  Nessa  ;  69,  etc.  [see 

Conor],— the  Vision  of  [App.  59'in. 

—Tragedy  of,  274,  276,  453  [App. 

593,  636.- On  the  place  of  death  of 

[App.  593 
Conchobhar  na  Siiibhdaine,  236 
Conchobhar,  son  oi Maelsechlainn,  346 
Condere,  17  [on,  372 

Confession  and  Absolution;    Canon 
Confey,    near    Lucan   (Ceannfuait) ; 

Battle  of,  421 
Confessors,  assembly  of  3000  Father-, 

381 
Conga  (Cong)  ;  the  Cross  of,  338 — 

Magk  Tuireadh,  near,  245 
Congal  Claen,  50  [Ajip.  586  n. 
Conghal    Claringneach    (Caitlireim') ; 

(the  Battles  of.  Tale  of),  261.— the 

Triumphs  of  [App.  591  n. 
Conghbhail,  Ua ;    Book    of   the,    13 

[App.  496 
Conglinne,  Mac ;  the  Poet.  353 
Conlaedh,  artificer  of  St.  Brigid,  338 
Coula.  Ruadh,  Tale  of  the  Adventures 

of,  318 
Conloingeas,  (^Cormac),  36,  etc. 
Con/H«c/i,  successor  of  St.  Patrick,  363 
Conmaicne,  101 


Conmaicn^MaigheRein;  O'Duigenans , 

the  historians  of  the,  219 
Conn  "  Ced-  Cuthach" ;  ("  of  the  Hun- 
dred Battles"),  the  birth  of  [App. 

531.  —  poems  on.  300. — his  reign, 

453   (and   see  Bade    Chuinn,  and 

Bade  an  Scdil)  [App.  618,  620. — 

"  Prophecies"  ascribed  to,  385 
"  Conn's  half"  (see  '■'■  Leath  Chuinn"), 

400,  etc. 
Conns,  the  three ;  407,  507, — the  son 

of;  [App  479,507 
Con,  Loch ;    Paten  of  St.  Tighernan 

found  at,  338 
Conn-na  mBocht,  138,  182,  184,   185, 

[App.  570,  571 
Connacht,  Annals  of,  104,  113 
Connacht,    Fenians    of;    Goll   Mac 

Morna,  chief  of  the,  302 
Connellan's  edition  of  the  Annals  of 

the  Four  Masters,  150,  159 
Connery ;  the  Abbe,  66 
Connla  Mac  Echagan,  130 
Conor ;  Castle,  223 — diocese  of,  76 
Conor  Mac  Nessa,  69,  etc.  [and  see 

Conchobhar^ — Adhna,  poet  of,  383. 

— Cormac  Conloingeas,  son  of,  260, 

275. — tract  on  the  Death  of  [App. 

533.— the  History  of,  453 
Conor  O'Beaghan,  82 
Conroy,  Florence  (CMaelchonaire), 

[App.  644 
Conrui;  Aideadh-,  273 
Conry,  John,  98 
Consecrating  touch    of  the  crozier, 

the,  413 
Consecration   of   a  church;  ancient 

ritual  for,  357,  378 
Constantinople;    Oden,  stone-builder 

of,  222 
Constantiiie    the    Great ;     Story    of 

[App.  532 
Consul;  Alius,  aRoman,277,[App.642 
"  Contention  of  the  Bards",  the,  141 
Continental    expeditions   of    Ugaine 

Mdr,  451 
Continuation  of  Tighernagh,  by  Mac 

Gradoigh,  74  [App.  529 
Contractions  appended  to  O'Clery's 

Glossary,  178  [App.  560 
Copenhagen,  no  fragments   of  Irish 

MSS.  found  in,  5 
Cooke,  Mr.,  of  Birr,  337 
Coolavin,    (^Cud    0    bh-Finn),    145, 

[App.  546,  548 
"  Copy  ;  to  every  book  its",  328 
Corann,  101.— Battle  of  [App.  586  n. 
Corb,  the  Poet.  209,  388.     [App.  620 
Core,  210 
Core  of  Catsel.     [App.  491 
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Core,  the  son  of  Lugluiidh,  Tale  of. 

[App.  4C9;— his  city,  [App.  623 
Corca  Laoi,  190 

Corcomroe  Abbey,  212,  234,  346 
[App.  630. — Founded  by  Conor 
O'Brien,  234 

Corcomroe,  the  0' Troighthiyhs  of,  346 

Cork,  woe  to  the  people  of,  ("  Pro- 
phecy" of);  420,  421,  426,  428 

CoRMAc  Mac  Airt  ;  History  of  King, 
42,  43, — A  righteous  Judge,  10  n. 
— Description  of,  44  [App.  510. 
— Learning  and  legislation  of,  46- 
47. — At  Drom  Damlighaire  [App. 
589n. — Courtship  of  ^(7Me',Daugh- 
ter  of,  283.— Tale  of  the  Adven- 
tures of,  ZlS.—Saltair,  9,  41,  402, 
464,  656 
Cormac MacChidUennain,  12, 53,  41 7; 
— K.  of  Minister  (a.d.  885),  238.— 
Killed  (ad.  903),  420  [App.  467. 
—Killed  on  a  Tuesday,  405.— The 
Rule  of,  375,— his  Glossary,  17,  19. 
— on  "Tewif/ira"  and  "  Tinghen",  384 

Cormac  Co7iloinr/eas,  36,  etc. 

Cormac  {see  Rath  C/iormaic),  402 

Cormac  Cas,  Death  of,  312. — Race  of 
in  Thomond,  208 

Cormac  MacLagkteghi,  68 

Cormac,  successor  of  Cohan  CilU,  338 

Cormaic,  Maimster  ua  g-,  352 

Cormaic  (and  see  Ua  Cormaic'),  70 
[App.  526 

Cormaic  Ua ;  Ahban,  son  of,  382 
[App.  616 

Cornutan,  381  [App.  615 

Corra,  Ua ;  Tale  of  the  Imramh  (Ex- 
pedition) of  the,  289 

"  Corrig  a  Gunnell"  (see  Carraig  0 
g-Conaill),  212 

Cosgrach,^2\\ 

Costelloe,  Mac-,  [App.  548 

Cothirthiacus  (Patricius),  [App.  608 

Cothraighe,  another  name  for  St.  Pa- 
trick; [App.  623 

Couches,  310 

Courcy,  John  De;  (a.d.  1260),  235.— 
Porged  "  prophecies"  in  favour  of, 
431 

"  Courting  a  living  calf" ;  [App.  503 

Courtships  [see  Tochmarca],  "  Histo- 
ric Tales"  of;  278 

Cow,  Book  of  the  Dun,  182 

Cow-Spoils  [see  Tdrui],  "Historic 
Tales"  of;  277 

"  Cow,  to  every,  her  calf",  328 

Craohh-Ogham     [App.  470 

Craehh-Ruadli,  14 

Crafiine,  the  first  harper  named  in 
history,  252 


Crann-fabhai/l  (sling),  the,  276 
Cratloe,  (Creatahich),  312,  401 
"Craunagh"  (Battle  of),  69 
"  Creas";  Vallancey's  invention  of 

word,  366 
Creatalach  (Cratloe),  312,  401 
Cre'dhi,   daughter  of    Cairhre',  K.   of 

Kerry,  308,  etc.  [App.  594 
Credibility  of  our  earlier  history,  67. 

— of  the  ancient  genealogies,  205 
Credni,  the  mound  of    [App.  514 
Credo,  412,  [App.  627 
Creiche',  Mac;  Life  of  Saint  [App.  630 
Creidn€,  worker  in  metals  to  King 

Nuada,_  247 
Cremhthuinn,  Ua,  territory  of,  325 
Criaigh,  Dridm  (  Cill  Dara),  Battle  of ; 

[App.  487,  508. 
Crimthann  Sciath-bel,  450  [App.  589  n. 
Cried,  son  of  Duhhchndt,  builder  of 

the  Rath  of  Ailinn,  222 
Crimall,  48 
Crimhtliainn,  (Aodh  ]\fac-),lS6,  [App. 

571 
Crimthainn,  Feildhimidh  Mac;  K.  of 

Munster  (a.d.  824),  238,  362  [App. 

623 
Crimthan,  5  n.,  54 
Crimhihann  Mdr,   189.  —  granduncle 

of  King  Datfii,  285 
Crimhtliann    Nia    Nair   in    Britain, 

[App.  589  n. 
CrimhfJiann  Sciath-bel     [App.  589  n. 
Crimhthann^s  daughter  Eiiloii  "  Ua- 

ihach",  or   "the  Hateful"    [App. 

483,  586  n. 
Crinna,  200 ;  Battle  of    [App.  593  n. 
Crithinbel,  221 

Crobh-Dearg,  Cathal,  101  [App.  547 
Crochan,  King's  County  {Cruachain 

Bri  Eik),  395 
Crofton ;  Duald  MacFirbis  unfortu- 
nately slain  by  a,  122 
Crogh    Patrick   {Cruach    Pkatraic), 

423,  etc. 
Croin^;  Loch-,  312 
Crom  Chonnaill,  425,  428     [App.  630 
Crom  Cruach, ■'103; — the  site  of  it,  103, 

[App.  638.—"  The  Bloody  Maggot" 

[App.  631-2 
Cromlechs,  graves  vulgarly  so  called, 

247,315     [App.  597 
Cromwell's  barbarous  rule  in  Erinn, 

127 
Cronins,  the  (O'Cronin);   descended 

from  the  Druid  Mogfi  Ruith,  2T2 
Croiian  of  Roscrea,  Saint,  335 
Cronchu,   son   of   Rdnan,  (father   of 

Caeille),  3^7 
"  Crook -headed  staff",  (crozier),  397 
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Croom,  Co.  Limerick,  305 

Cro ;  Rath-,  41G 

Cros-Doire-  Chaoin,  101 

Crosses  in   Museum  of  R.t.A.,  etc., 

321,  336.— of  Conga,  338 
Cr.ottu  CliacJi,  Loch ;  (Lake  of  CUuch's 

Harps),  427 
Crott,     SUabh-    (the    Mountain    of 

Harps),  427 
Crozier  ("  crookheaded  staff"),  397. 

— of  St.  Patrick  (and  particularly, 

see  BachaU  Isii),  603  n. — the  con- 
secrating touch  of  the,  413 
Croziers  in  Museum  of  R.I.A.,  etc., 

821,  336 
"  Crozier  shield" ;  Conall  of  the,  331 
Cruack   (Crom-),   103    [App.  538.— 

"The  Bloody  Maggot",  [App.  631-2 
Cruachain,   179. — Bole,  rath-builder 

of,  222.— Palace  of,   285.—Eaith-, 

33.— King  Dathl,  buried   at,    288. 

—Tale  of  the  Cave  of,  283  —Tale 

of  Meadhhh  and  the  Cave  of  [App. 

532.— The  Cave   of  [App.  586  u. 

587  n._ 
Cruachain  Aigle  (Cruach  Phatraic), 

423  [App.  629 
Cruachain  Bri  Bile,  Battle  of,  395 
Cruachn^,  88 
Cruaigh,  or   Cruaidh,  (not   Cruaich), 

the  word  in  O'Lochain's  Poem  on 

Tara ;  10  n. 
Crucifixion,    death    of    Conor    Mae 

Nessa  on  the  day  of  the,  277  [App. 

642 
Cruimthir    Collait,  from  Druim  Roil- 

gech  [App.  608 
Cruit,  a  harp,  427 
Cruiihneans,  the  (Picts)  ;  450,  [App. 

586,  592  n. 
Cru,  Magh- ;  ("bloody  plain"),  263 
Crunn,  and  his  wife,  Macha;  [App. 

586  n, 
Crunnhadrai,  son  of  Eochaidh  Cobai 

363  [App.  610 
Crystal  cups,  310 
Crystal  ornaments,  323 
Cu. — [the  son  of  the  three  Cus,  or 

Co;is].— [App-  479,  507 
Cuailgne,  8  n., — Battle  of  [App.  621, 

(and  see  Tain  Bo  Cliuailgne') 
Cualann,    Slighe,  (The  Great  Road 

of  Cucdami),  259,  453 
Cuan  O'Lochain,  9, 42,  53. — His  Poem 

on  Tara,  9,  10  [App.  496 
Cuan  Siiamha  AigJmech  (Carlingford), 

287 
Cuana,  Book  of,  19 
Cuana,  King  of  Fermoy  [App.  590  n. 
Cuanach  (O'Briens  of),  211 


Guar;  Dun-,  363 

Cuchonnachf,  103 

Cuchorb ;  {Sliabh  Sutdhe  Chonchorb), 
[App.  478,  480,  —  poem  on  the 
Death  of  [App.  480,  482 

Cuchulainn,  14,  69,  274,  275,  278, 
279,  280,— death  of,  by  magical 
arts  [App.  319,  483,  507,  587.- 
Adventures  of  [App.  589  n. — and 

Blathnait    [App.    590  n at    the 

siege  of  Falga  [App.  588  n. — the 
Seirglighe  Chonchidainn,  [App. 
637-8. 

Cuckoo  sings  for  Crcdhi,  310 

Cucoigriphe  O'Clery,  22  [App.  78,  79 

Cucoigriche  G' Dubhgennain,  145 

Cm^t^us,  Prince ;  (from  \f\\ova  Btlach 
CoHy/a/s,^Baltinglas),  283  [App. 
586  n. 

Cuigeadh  Sreing,  the,  {Sreng's  Pro- 
vince, Connacht),  246 

Cuil  Bennchair,  in  Ui  Fcnlgh^,  365 

Cuileanndin,  Cormac  Mac,  [and  £83 
Cormac],  King  of  Munster,  (a.d. 
885),  238 

Cuilefadh,  the  (of  St.  Colum  Cillc), 
332,  334  [App.  599.— the,  (of  St. 
Eimhin),  335,  [App.  599.— the,  (of 
St.  Patrick),  338 

Cuil  Dreimne,  329 

Cidlein,  Clann- ;  in  Clare.  234 

Cuil  Gamhna,  Flann  of,  421 

Cuilinn,  Fidh,  420 

Cuill;  Mac-,  447 

"  Cuilmenn",  the,  1,  8,  20,  31,  32.— 
great  antiquity  of,  41 ;  [App.  494, 
504 

Cuil  0  bhFinn  {Coolavin),  145,  [App. 
546,  548 

Cuinnire,  76 

Cuirrech  Lifi,  (the  "Curragh  of  Kil- 
dare"),  305 

Cuirr  na  h-EiUte,  178  [App.  561 

Cuisin ;  David,  son  of  Rickard,  [App. 
457 

Culann,  Bearnan- ;  (the  gapped  Bell 
of  St.  Culann).  337 

Culdees  {Cede  De),  111,  185,  353 — 
Rule  of  the,  375 

Cullen,  {O'Cudeandicdn),  Most  Rev. 
Paul;  Archbishop  of  Dublin;  fa- 
mily of  [App.  488 

Ctil,  the  Feara-  ;  (of  Teabhtha),  286 

Cumair,  Ath- ;  Battle  of  [App.  591  n, 

Cumdach,  326 

Cumhaill  (see  Raifh  Chumhcull),  403 
Cumhall,  father  of  Finn,  302,  304 
Cunga  (see  Cong),  82,  93,  etc.  [App. 

586  n. 
Cup-bearers,  249,  309 
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Curack,  the  making  of  a,  292. — Trad- 
ing between  Erinn  and  Scotland, 
257 

Cziroi  Mac  Dair(f,  185  [App.  587  n., 
589  n.,  590  n.,  631  n.— Tale  of  the 
Tragedy  of,  273. — his  Grave  [App. 
579.— Stone-builder,  Cidoln,  222 

Curragh  of  Kildare  {Cuirrcch  Lif^'), 
305 

Curry,  (O'Coinhroidhe),  race  of,  210 

Curtains  of  bed,  310 

Custom  (see  Chivalry),  276 

Cycle  of  the  Epact  (calculation  as  to 
St.  John's  Day),  425,  427 

Da  Chofja,  Tale  of  the  Destruction 
oii\\QBruirjhean,2Q0  [App.  584  n. 

Da  Derqa,  Destruction  of  the  Bniig- 
hean,^U,  185,  242,  258  [App.  584, 
(and  see  618) 

Dachr^ca,  Dill,  son  of,  305 

"Df/e/  U/adh",   Duhhthach,  275 

Daqhda,  Aengus,  son  of  the,  45 

Ddrjhda  Mdr,  the,  249.— the  Hall  of 
the  [App.  505 

Daidhi,  Temple- ;  [App,  593 

Daile,  Beal  atha,    Battle  of,  407 

Dairbre,  or  Dairaire,  Island ;  (now- 
called  Valentia  Island),  272 

Daire,  68.— Cerba  [App.  491.— -Dotr^ 
Da  Bhaeth,  the  ford  of  (where 
Conor  Mac  Nessa  fell);  [App.G42 — 
Daire  Dornmhar,  "Emperor  of  the 
whole  world",  315 

Dairine,  daughter  of  Tuathal  Teacht- 
mar,  230,  303 

Dairi,  daughter  of  Eochaidh  [App. 
585  n. 

Data,  Slight,  the,  453 

Dalcassians,  Pedigrees  of  the,  209, 
213.  —  the;  called  the  House  of 
Tal,  [App.  479.  —  Kings  of  this 
race,  213 

Dal  Cuirh  [App.  474 

Dal  Fiatach,n\,22Q 

Dalian  ForgaiU,  29,  171 

Dal  m-Buain  [App.  474 

Dal  Monach  [App.  474 

Dall  (the  blind),  Giiair^-,  305 

Dalriada,  88; — of  the  race  of,  412,414, 
415 — Progress  of  the,  into  Scot- 
land [App.  593 

Danujhhairc,  Drom  (Knocklong),  198, 
271,  200  [App.  589  n. 

Damh-Inish  (Devenish),  330,  340 

Danes  and  the  Gaedhil;  History  of 
the  Wars  of  the,  232.— Copy  in 
volume  among  the  O'Clery  MSS. 
in  Brussels,  173 

Danes, — or  Lochlanns,  225,226. — ene- 
mies of  letters  in  Erinn,  6. — bat- 


tle with  the;  (A.D.  917),  387.— 
Gluttony  of  the,  224,  [App.  581.— 
Commerce  of  the,  224  [App.  581.— 
Blathmac  killed  by,  as  a  Christian, 
362.— of  the  Hebrides,  404.— S/fnc, 
King  of  the,  of  Dublin,  414. — in 
Munster  defeated  at  Salchoid  (a.d. 
941),  403 

Daniel,  369 

Danish  Invasion,  5,  416. — "  Prophe- 
tic" allusions  to,  399. — Fleet  on 
the  Upper  Shannon,  (a.d.  840), 
400,  405 

Daraire,  Oilean- ;  ("Valentia  Is- 
land"); 272 

Dare,  35 

Dathi,  King,  125  [App.  592  n.— the 
Cathreim,  [App.  591  n.  —  Death 
of  (a.d.  428),  284.— the  History 
of,  454.  —  Tale  of  the  Expedition 
of,  to  the  Alps,  284.— Duald  Mac- 
Firbis  descended  from,  125.  —  an- 
cestor of  O'Riain  and  O'Cuileam- 
hain,  (Cullen),  [App.  488 

Datho;  Mac-,  {Mesroeda)  [App.  486 

David,  369 

Deacair,  Imtheacht  an  Ghilla,  313, 
316 

Dealbaeth,  209 

Dean,  Druim ;  house  of  Finn  at,  303 

Dearc  Ferna,  (now  Cave  of  Dunmore) 
[App.  587  n.,  589  n. 

Dearg,  (Atli-),  103 

Dearmait,  Duil ;  the  Exile  of  the 
sons  of,  319,  468 

Deasy  (Deise),  50,  193  [App.  532 
593 

Debility  of  the  Ultonians,  the  [App. 
586  n. 

Decollation  of  St.  John  Baptist,  Fes- 
tival of,  425,  etc.  _ 

Decies,  193  (see  Deis^) 

Decision  of  King  Diarmaid  as  to 
St.  Colum  Cilh;  328 

Declan,  St.,  of  Ardmore ;  Life  of,  340 

De  Clare,  234,  236 

De  Courcy,  John,  235.  —  Forged 
"  prophecies"  in  favour  of,  451 

Dectire'  [App.  508 

Dedication  of  Annals  of  the  Four 
INIasters  [App.  543 

Dedication  of  O'Clery's  Leabhar 
Gabhula  [App.  552 

Dedication  to  O'Clery's  Reim  Riogh- 
raidhe  [App.  550 

D^  Domnand,  Indech,  son  of ;  a  Fo- 
morian,  249 

Deer  hunted  by  the  king's  guards, 
333. —Tf  Uig,  son  of  Clan,  killed 
by  a  deer  [App.  588  n. 
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Defence  of  Erinn;    Finn's  arrange- 
ments for  the,  3 1 5 
Deick  m-Breithir,9,  31 
Deirdr%   96,    14. — and    the   sons  of 

Uisneac/i,  Tale  of,  294  [App.  589  n. 
Deirhshiur  don  Eagna  an  Eigne,  177 
Deise,  50,  193  [App.  532,  593 
Deluge  foretold,  a,  385 
Delvin,  the  (Ailbhine)  ;  Ford  on  the, 

282 
Delvin  (Co.  Westmeath)  ;  Mac  Cogh- 

lan,  Lord  of,   1 30 
Denmark,    Congal   Claringneach   in, 

262 
Den  Mo'r;  {Art's  attendant),  391 
Denvir,  Eight  Rev.  Dr.,   Bishop  of 

Down ;  Shrine  belonging  to,  337 
Derbhjhorgctill  [App.  483 
Dercedan ;  Drom-,  382 
Derg,  BodIM;  — (the  fairy),  426.— 

Muirn,  the  daughter  of,  308 
Derg-dheirc,    Loch ;    origin    of   the 

name,  267 
Dermod    Mac    Murroch,    187,    421 

[App.  571 
Dermot  (see  Dicu-maid) 
Derry,  the  Book  of,  20 
Desgibal,  (Disciple),  [App.  495 
Descriptions  (personal)  of  the  Ulster 

Chiefs,  in  an  ancient  Tale,  38 
Desmond,  Earl  of,  395.— James,  Earl 

of,  422 
Destruction    of    literature    by    the 

Danes  and  Anglo-Normans,  5,  6. — 

of  the  Palace  of  E  mania  by  the 

Three  CoUas,  72 
Devenish  (Damk-Lm),  330,  340 
Devil,  a  vow  to  the,  290.— Tale  of 

Tadg  O'Briain  and  the  [App.  532 
Dialects ;  the  inventors  of  the  [App. 

501 
"Dialogue  of  the  Ancient  Men",  307 
"Dialogue     of     the     Two    Sages"; 

(;"  Prophecy"  in),  383 
Dianceacht,  physician,  28,  46,  221.— 

the  surgeon  of  King  iVHat/n,  247 
Diurmaid,  55 — and    Grainne,  313. — 

"Beds  of"  [App.  597.— at  Beunn 

Edair,  (Howth),  283 
Diarmaid  Mac  Ferghusa   Cerrbheoil, 

the  Monarch,  398  ; — judgment  of, 

328. — his  courtship  of  the  Bcr/fo- 

lad,  283.— Beg  Mac  Dc,  Poet  of, 

399  [App.  517 
Diarmaid  Mac  Murchadha,  187,  421 

[App.  571 
Diarmaid;  murder  of    King,    (a.d, 

1169),  387 
Diarmaid,   son   of   Cucogry  O'Clerj' 

[App.  561 


Diarmaid,  son  of  Mael  na  m-bd,  421 
Diarmaid,  the  sons  of,  415 
Diarmada  (the  Sliucht),  110.  —  The 

genealogy  of  the  Ua-,  13 
Diarmuit,  son  of  Ainmire,  363  [App. 

610 
Dichedal  do  chennaibh,  240 
Dictionary;  want  of  a  Gaedhelic,  457. 

— Committee  formed  to  prepare  a, 

457 
Dill,  son  of  Dachreca,  305 
Diman,  70  [App.  527 
Dimma  ;  Es-,  [App.  489,  490 
Dimma's  Book  (T.C.D.),  23, 335  ;  652 
Dirm    High,    451,  —  (Tuaim     Tenba 

[App.    482,— the  Destruction    of, 

252 
Dinnsenchas,  9,  63,  49  (n.  28),  188, 

193,  449,— the,  about  Brecdin,  257. 

— Finian  Poems  from  the,  302 
Diomas  Book  (T.C.D.),  23,  335 
Directors,  Spiritual,  368 
Disert  Aengusa,  364 
Disert  Bethech,  364 
Disert  O'Dea,  236 
Discipline;  Monastic  Rules  of,  357, 

373 
Distribution  of  Food,  311 
Dithorba,  70    [App.  527.— The  three 

sons  of,  283 
Divination  by  Druidism  {Fi^in  Mac 

Cumhaill),  394 
Dobharchon  (Muinter'),  210 
Dobru,  222 

Doctor ;  the  first,  in  Erinn,  221 
Dodder ;  the  Bruighean  Da  Derga  on 

the,  259,  269 
Doet  oi  Neimthenn,  the  judgments  of, 

46 
Dog,  Breacan's,  257 
Doghra,  the  chief   Druid  of   King 

Dathi,  284 
Duighre;   Leabhar  mur  Dilna  (com- 
monly    called     Leabhar    Breac ; 

R.I.A.),  31,  190,352,  etc. 
Doir^,  20 

Doir<f  da  Bhaefh,  276 
Doir^  Lurain,  50 
Doirin  Cranncha,  102 
Domangort,  55 

Domhnach,  the   name   (to  what  ap- 
plied), 335 
Domhnach     Airgid,    the,    321,    322 

[App.  598 
Domhnach    Chairne    (qu.    Donevcar- 

ney?)382 
Domhnach  Sechnaill  (Dunshaughlin\ 

344,  [App.  606 
DomhnaU,   50 Military   School  of 

the  Scottish  champion,  279 — Son 

44  b 
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of  Flannacan,  his  poem,  222  [App, 
577 

Domhnall  Bun,  K.  of  Scotland  (1093), 
414,  417 

DomhnaU  Mor  O'Brien,  last  Iving  of 
Munster,  234 

Domhnall,  son  of  Aedh  Mac  Ainmir^, 
333 

Domhnainn,  Inhher- ;  (Malahide  Bay), 
385,  402 

"  Domiciliary  visits"  in  Ireland,  355 

Domhnainn,  Maeil  ("  Moll  Downey") 
[App.  485 

Domhnann  multitudes;  the,  [App.485. 
—the  Fir-,  [App.  580 

Donaghadee  (probably  Oirear  Caoin), 
287 

Donaldbane  (DomhnaU  Ban),  414,417 

Donegall,  Martyrology  of,  353 

Donlevy,  148 

Donn,(the  ^^ Donn  Chuailffne"'),  35, — 
Do?in ;  the  eldest  son  of  Milesius, 
217,  447, 448,— Lord  of  Z?/-er/(a,414, 
— 6g  Mac  Oireachtaigh,  102 

Donnan,  St.,  martyrdom  of  [App. 
591  n. 

Donnchadh,  brother  of  K.  Fiacha, 
333.— K.  of  Leinster,  364 

Donnchadh  O'Biaoin,  Tale  of,  [App. 
532 

Donnchadh,  son  oi  Domhnall,  333 

Donnchadh,  son  of  Donn,  414 

Donnchuan,  211 

Donn  Chuailqnc,  35 

Donndesa  [App.  586  n.  —  the  sons 
of,  foster  brothers  of  the  Monarch 
Conaire  Mor,  258 

Donochmore,  Munca,  Bishop  of,  349 

Donnsleibh€  Ua  Gadhra,  [App.  546 

Donovan  (Rev.  J.) ;  his  publication 
without  acknowledgment  of  cata- 
logue of  the  St.  Isidore  MSB.,  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  O'Cm-ry  for  the  late  Very 
Rev.  Dean  Lyons,  157,  [App.  646 

Donnycarney(ciu.Z*o??iAwacAC'A«iV?ie'), 
382 

Doorkeepers,  309 

Doorposts  of  green  (bronze),  310 

Door,  (lintel  of  carved  Silver),  310 
Dornmhar,  Dair^-,  315 

Dothor,  the  (Dodder  river),  259,  269 

Dove,   representation  of    the    Holy 

Ghost  as  a,  323 
"Downey, Moll";  {Maeil Domhnainn) 

[App.  485 
Downpatrick,  Battle  of,  (a.d.  1260), 
235,    [App.  547.— Burial  there  of 
St.   Colim  CilU,  St.  Patrick,  and 
St.   Brighid,  4,10.— {Dun  da   Leth 


glas),  20,  413. 


-The  Book  of,  20 


Dragain ;  Loch  Bel,  427 

Dragon,  the  Fiery,  426,  427 

Drecain,  Tuaim ;  St.  Bricin  of,  (a.d. 
637),  418 

Drech-Mhagh,  paved  by  Conn    [App. 
621 

Dremain,  Glas  Mac,  315 

Dremne',  Cuil,  329 

Dresses  and  accoutrements  of  an  an- 
cient chief,  38 

Drignend,  Drom-,  [App.  477 

Drimnagh  {Drummainech),  270 

Driseg,  the,  241 

Drogiieda,  (Tnbher  Colpa),  448 

Droichit;  Bel-an-,  (near  Sligo),Battle 
of  [App.  548 

Drom  Aurchaille,  382 

Drom  Ceata,  the  Book  of,  21 

Dromm  Coblai,  [App.  607 

Droma  Deirg,  Ruilh,  308 

Droma  Snechta,  the  Cin,  13,  41, 
206,  [App.  464,  497 ;  656 

Dromcliff  (Ctdl  Dreimn^,  near),  329 

Drom  Damhghair^,  198,  200,  271 

Drom  Finn,  Saint  Finnen  of,  328 

Drom  Sncachta,{T\\e  Cin  of),  206, 65G. 

"Drownmg  of  books",  etc.,  by  the 
Danes,  5 

Druid,  Finnchaemh,  the  (of  Dathi), 
285.  — Bacrach,  Conor's,  277,— 
Doghra,  the,  284, 

Druidical  arts,  284.— Spells,  271.— 
Verse,  240 

Druidism  of  Finn  (his  Thumb  of 
Knowledge),  396,  394.  —  of  the 
Tiiatha  D6  Danann  [App.  505 

Druids,  249,  309 ;  their  learning,  4  ;— 
as  heralds,  287.  —  Of  Conn ;  the 
three,  388  [App.  620.— of  King 
Laef/haire;  "prophecy"  of  St.  Pa- 
trick by,  397  [App.,617.— of  the  Mi- 
lesians,448. — Mound  of  the(Dumha 
na  n-Druadh),  284. — the  mound  of 
the,  at  Tara,  [App.  514 

Drinm  Cain,  the  ancient  name  of 
Tara,  244 

Dndmcli,  2  n.  9,  [App.  495 

Druim  Coblai     [App.  607 

Dridm  Criaidh,  the  Battle  of  [App. 
508 

Druim  Dean,  house  of  Finn  at,  303 

Druim  Tibrcdt,  59 

Drummainech  (Drimnagh),  270 

Drury,  Sir  William,  395,  396 

Duach.  son  of  Brian,  K.  of  Conuacht, 

14,  15,  [App.  498-9 
Duach  Dalt'a  Deadhgha,(Monarch),68 
Duach  Galach,  15  and  note,  206, 226, 

[App.  497 
Duach  Ladhrach,  [App.  526 
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Duach.  Tengumha,  15,  and  note;  [App. 

498 
Duaiblisecfi,  the  wife  o^ Midrcheartach 

Mac  Erca,  neglected  for  Sin  the 

Beansklhc;  [App.  600 
Z)uanaire,  12 
Duarcan    0'  h-Eaghra  (^Cathal,  son 

of),  102 
£)ub/i,  the  lady ;  (from  whom  "  Duh- 

lin"),  269 
Duhhahach,  82 
Duhhaltach  Mac  FirbMsigh,  9, 120,129 

[App.  541,  542 
Dubhchruit,  the  Builder,  222 
Dubhda  DubJtlosach,  physician,  221 
Dubh  da  leitke,  Book  of,  19 
Dubhdeadach,  44 
Dubhgenn  O'Duigenan,  83 
Dubhlacha  and  2[onrian  [App.  592  n. 
Dubhlinn  (DubUn),  88, 403,  [App.  590 

n.  627. — Origin  of  the  name  of,  269 
Dubh  Mac  Twrth,  (?),  198 
Duhldhach,  5,  82,  94,  170 
Dubhthach  Dael  Uladh,  275 
Dublithach  Ua  Luga'ir,  or   O^Lugair, 

349. — Lands  granted  to  [App.  489. 
'  — Poems  by  [App.  482 
DubUn,    88,   269-403,   [App.  590  n., 

627.  —  tlie  orator  of  (^Coiiamhail), 

403.  —  {DubhUnu^,    origin  of   the 

name  of,  269 
Du  Cange,  cited,  [App.  602  n. 
Dufferin,  in  Wexford,  211 
Dufthahr  (Norse  for  Dubikach),  5 
Dugdale's    Monasticon     referred   to 

[App.  603  n. 
Duggan,    (O'Duggans    of   Fermoy), 

descended  from  3Iogh  Ruith,  272 
DidbhUnn  [App.  627 
Duigenan,    113     [and     see    Midntir 

Didb/ighenainn,  22  ;   and    O'Duibh- 

genainii]. 
Duignan,  David,  94  [App.  534 
Didl  Dearmait,  the  Exile  of  the  Sons 

of,  319  [App.  468 
Diul  Drama  Ceata,  21 
Didnechda;  Colgu  Ua-,  379-80  [App. 

615 
Dulane  (near  Kells,  County  Meath), 

(Tidk-n),  336 
"  Dumb  Book"  of  James  Mac  Firbis, 

the,  125 
Dumha   na   n-Druadh    (the    Druid's 

Mound),  284 
Dumha  Selga  (hunting  mound),  391 
Dun  Aithirn^  (on  the  Hill  of  Howth), 

269 
Duncan,  211 
Dun  Cearmna,  (Old  Head  of  Kinsale), 

427,  429 


Dun  Guar,  363 

Dun   del  Leathghlas,  (Downpatrick), 

13,  20,  413,  [App.  627 
Dun  Leth-glasse  [App.  606 
Dunna  n-Gall,  52,148 
Dim  na  n-Gedh,  191 
Dun,  the,  of  Credhi,  309  [App.  597 
Dunholg  [App.  588  n. 
DunrJiadh  (JJonnchadli),  son  of  Donn, 

414 
Dundealqan  (Dundalk),  287 
Dun  Doighre,  31,  180,  190,  352 
Dundrum  Bay,  (Co.  Down),  {Loch 

Rudhraidhe),  429. —  Congal  Clar- 

inr/neach  lands  at,  262 
Dunflinn,  Co.  Sligo;  murder  of  Du- 

ald  Mac  Firbis  at,  122 
Dungeimldn,  (Dungiven,  Co.Derry),20 
Dunghus,  Bishop  of  Dublin,  404 
Dunlang,  44 

Dunlaing,  son  of  Enna  [App.  466 
Dunmore,    Cave   of  {Dearc   Fema ; 

County  KUkenny),   [App.  587  n., 

589  n. 
Dunraven,  Earl  of,  210 
Diin  Riga,  63 
Dunshaughlin  (Domhnach  ScchiailT), 

344  [App.  606 
Diin  Tri-Liag  (Duntrileague),  312 
Duntrileagne,  Co.  Limerick  (jDun  Tri 

Liag),  312 
Durlas  (Thurles),  421 
Durhs,  in   Connacht  (Palace  of  K. 

Guaire  a.t),  30 
Durrow,  the  Book  of  (T.C.D.),  23.— 

The  Crozier  of,  338 
Dwrrthacht,  46 

Durthacht ;  Eoghan  Mac,  275 
Durthaclit;   Maine   Mac,   finding  of 

the  brooch  of,  268 
E  written  for  A,  180 
Eaha,i\\Q  female  physician  of  Ceasair, 

221 
Eachtgha,  125. — Clann  Firbis  histo- 
rians, 219 
Eaghra(Ui),  147  [App.  546 
Ealta  (see  Magh  n-Ealta),  407 
Eamhain  Mhacha,  (Emania),  96 
Earc,  55 

Eas  Mac  n-Eirc,  81,  111 
EasRuaidh  (near  Ballyshannon),  71, 

284,  400    [App.  528 
Eassa  {CuiU-),  102 
East  end  of   a  church,  the  altar  at 

the,  397 
Eatharlagh  (Atherlow,  O'Briens  of), 

211 
Eber  (or  Eibir),  Finn,  147,  157, — and 

Eremon,  the  genealogical  lines  of, 

194,  207,  447-8 
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Ecclesiastical  MSS.,  analysis  of  the, 

339,  357 
Ecclesiastical  History ,materia]s  of,355 
Echach  (genitive  case  of  the  name 

Eochaidh;  as  App.  610) 
Echach;  Loch  n-  (LochNeagh)  [App. 

591  n. 
Echaidh  Salbitklhe,  father  of  Nessa, 

262  [App,  636-7 
EchbheoU,  Eochaidh,  383 
Echtigern,  211 
Echtghe;  SUabh-,  312 
EcHTRAi,  of  the ;  ("  Adventures") ; 

[»  Historic  Tales",  No.  10],  283 
Eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  day  of  the 

Crucifixion,  277 
Edail  (Italy),  [App.  504 
Edain;   Tale  of   the  Courtship  of, 

[App.  585  n. 
Edair,    Uath  Bcinn^;   (Tale  of  the 

Cave  of  Beann  Edaii-),  283 
Edair,  Beinn- ;  (HiU  of  Ilowth),  259 

269.— Poem  by  Finn  at,  394,  395 
Edinburgh,  Advocates'  Library,  26 
Edhnn,  son  of  Tighernmas,  {Lug,  son 

of),  [App.  621 
Education,  and  duties  of  an  OUamh, 

239. — Education  for  the  Priesthood, 

Canon  on,  372 
Eg  in  the  Hebrides  [App.  591  n. 
Eglais  beg,  (Clonmacnoise),  59 
Egypt,  222,  447 
Eibir  Mac  Mileadh,  [and  see  EberJ, 

147,  157,  etc. 
Eibhin,  [see  Eimhiri],  132 
Eidersgel,  father  of  Condire  Mor,  [and 

see  Etersgel,']  258, — killed,   [App. 

508 
Eidhneach;  Cluain-,  SGi 
Eile,  Cruachain  Bri;  Battle  of,  395 
Eilte,    Our  na  h-,  178  [App.  562 
Eilti;  Altnah-,  102 
Eimhin,  St. ;  Life  of  St.  Patrick  by, 

347,  348,  351.  — the  Cuilefadh  of, 

335,  351    [App.  5d9.—MainiMer-, 

(Monasterevan),  132 
Eimhire,     Tockmarc ;  (Tale    of   the 

Courtship  of  Eimer),   [see  Etner'], 

278 
Eire ;  [see  Ere ;  and  Eas  Mac  n-Eirc'] , 

111 
Eir€  dg  inis  na  naomh,  163 
Eir^,  Queen,  448 
Eirne,  Loch  [App,  592  n. 
Eithlenn,  daughter  of  Balor,  250 
Eithne  '' Uathach",  ("the  Hateful") 

[App.  483,  586  n, 
Eitigh  (see  Cinn  Eitigh),  340 
Elathn,  King  of  the  Eomorians,  fa- 
ther of  Breas,  249 


Elegy  of  St,  Colum  CiUe,  [seeAmhra"], 
406,  etc. 

Eleran  (see  Aileran),  360,  378,  etc., 
[App,  608,614 

Elgc/a  (Erinn)  [App.  484 

i^/^Battleof  [App,  621 

Elias,  369 

ElimMac  Conrach,  54,230,  264 

Ehzabethan  and  other  modern  set- 
tlers in  Erinn,  422 

Ehzabeth,  confederacy  against 
Queen,  422 

Ehzabeth's  reign,  Wars  of,  396 

Elopements  {Aithidhe) ;  Historic  Tales 
of,  294 

Elphin,  {Ailjinn),  175 

Eltan,  304 

Ely,  O'Carroll  of,  209,  219 

Emania,  63,  64,  67,  70. — Bainchne, 
rath-builder  of,  222. — Foundation 
of,  Historic  Era  of  the,  67,  68,  70 
[App.  518,  526.  —  Eoundation  of 
the  Palace  of,  description  of,  283. 
Battle  of,  "  foretold",  418.  —  De- 
struction of  (a.d.  331),  72 

Embroidery  (the  lady  Eimer),  279 

jEJmer,  the  Lady;  279,  [App.  515,  585n. 

Emcr  Mac  Ir,  [and  see  Eber'],  207 

Emhain  Macha,  [and  see  Emania], 
70.— Foundation  of  [App.  526 

Emhin,  St.  [see  Eimhin'],  347,  etc. 

Emine,  grandson  of  Ninine,  8,  30 

Emly  (Lnliuch),  374  [App.  630 

Emir  [App.  538. — Tochmarc  Emire 
[App.  637-8 

Emruis,  Tuath- ;  [App.  621 

English  defeated  in  several  battles, 
395.  —  settlers;  Tales,  etc.,  before 
the  time  of,  299  — Use  of  forged 
"prophecies"  by  the,  431 

Enchanted  Goblets ;  Aedh  Oirdnidhe 
and  the,  [App.  532 

Enchanted  house  of  Cleitech,  the,  303 

Engach  (the  Valiant);  Aedh,  419 

Enna  Ceinnsealach ;  5, —  Eochaidh, 
son  of,  454 

Etina  Nia,  44 

Enniskillen,  {Inis  Cethlionn),  169, 
[App.  553 

Enoch,  369 

Eochaidh  Abhradh-ruaidh,  312 

Eochaidh  Aireamh,  murder  of,  (a.m. 
5084)  [App.  591  n. 

Eochaidh  Aireamh,  Monarch  (b.c, 
100),  285,  286— Killed,  [App.  508. 
— and  Etain,  [App.  585  n. 

Eochaidh  Aincheann,  or  Ard-Cheann, 
King  of  Leinster, — and  the  daugh- 
ters of  Tuathal  Teachimar,  230, 
303.  [App.  585  u. 
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Eochaidh  Big  Deirg,  Bruighean,  313 
Eochaidh  Buadhach,  67  [App.  526 
Eochaidh  Cohai,  363  [App,  010 
Eochaidh  DomhJen,  72 
Eochaidh    Echbh€oU,     school    of,   in 

Scotland,  383 
EochaidhFeidIech,(contQUi^ov&Ty  vr'iih. 

Julius  Csescar),  King;  33,  54,  224 

[App.    523.  —  Father    of    Queen 

Medhhh  [App.  637.— Slaughter  of 

his  sons  by  [App.  591  n. 
Eochaidh  Garhh  [App.  513 
Eochaidh  Gunitat,  44 
Eochaidh  Mac  Daire,  68 
Eochaidh  Mac  Eire ;    Colum    Cille's 

Poem  on,  242. — when  king,  244. 

—  Tai/te,  the  Spanish  wife  of,  287 
Eochaidh  Mac  Luchta,  lirng  of  Mid 

Erinn,  46,  267 
Eochaidh  Mac  Maireda,  K.  of  Fer- 

moy,  294 
Eochaidh  Midghnhedhoin,  14,208,386, 

389. — Story  of  the  Sons  of,  [App. 

531,   593.  —  the    descendants    of, 

[App.  498 
Eochaidh  OTl anna  gain,  20,  138 
Eochaidh  0  F/inn,  [and  see  O'E/oinn,"] 

53  [App.  521. — his  Chronological 

Poem,  69 
Eochaidh  SaMuidhe,2C,2  [App.636-7 
Eochaidh,  son  of  Enna  Ceinnsealach, 

454 
Eochaidh,  the  first  name  of  OUamh 

Fodhla,218 
Eochaidh,     the  Lake  of,    (^Loch  n- 

Echach,  or  Neagh),  294 
Eochaidh    Tinncharna,   K.   of  Con- 

nacht,  329 
Eochain,  Cill;  Battle  of,  393 
Eoganacht,  (of  Loch  Lein),  76,  77 
Eoghan  Bel,  mng  of  Connacht ;  St. 

Ceallach,  son  of,  340 
Eoqhain,  Cinel;  (see  Cinel  Eoghaiii), 

219 
Eoghan,   from    whom   Tir  Eoghain, 

(Tyrone),  [App.  587  n,,  590  n. 
Eoghan  Mac  Durthacht,  275 
Eoghan  Mdr,  44,  208 Son  of  OilioJl 

Oluim,    351. — race   of  in    South 

Munster,   208.  —  O'Duinins   histo- 
rians of  the  race  of,  219 
Eoghan  0' Conor,  184  [App.  570 
Eoghan    Ruadh     Mac     an    Bhaird, 

(Ward;,  330 
Eoghan,  son  of  Ailill  Flann  Beg,  351 
Eoghan,  son  of  Murchadli,  ancestor  of 

St.  Eimhin,  351 
Eoghan  Srem,  15 

Eoghain,  T//-,  329  [App.  587  n.,  590  n. 
"  Eoteream  civitatem"  [App.  501 


Eo-muin,  71  [App.  528 

Edin  BicBaile  [App.  478 

Eo'ir  (the  river  Nore,  n-Eoir),  364 

Edihaile.  Traigh ;  (near  Ballysadare), 

246 
"  Eothena",  15  [App.  501 
Epact  for  1096 ;  (as  to  St.  John's  Day, 

thatyear),  425,  427 
Episcopacy,  duties  of  the,  372 
Equtrries,  309 
Era  of  foundation  of  Emania,  why 

preferred  or  selected  by  Tighernach, 

68  [App.  518,  526 
Erail,  J.  itge,  (request)  [App.  633 
Ere  (see  Eochaidh  Mac  Eire),  88,  242' 

[see  also  Eire,  and  Eas  mac  n-  Eire'] 
Ere  (the  lady),  39  [App.  506,  515 
Ere,  son  of  Cairpri,  or  Cairbre,  49, 

[App.  483,  507,— Mound  of,  [App. 

513 
Erca,  171 
Eremon,  447, — the  grave  of,   449, — 

and  E  her  J  the  genealogical  lines  of, 

207 
Erenach,  an  (Airchinnech),  290,  344, 

408 
Eric,  49 

Erinn ;  "  Banbci"  (q.  v.),  656.*— desti- 
nies o{(St.Berchan''s  "Prophecies"), 

417 Sovereignty  of  [App.  621. — 

Noble  Saints  of,  369. — Learning  in 

ancient,  3 
"  Erlonde ;  the  great  relicke  of"  [App. 

604 
Ermedach  of  Clochar,  Bishop  [App. 

60S 
Erne;  Loch,  418, —  Caehnsge  on,  235. 

— Devenish  in,  330,  340. — Island  of 

Setiait  {Mac  Maghniisa)  in,  84 
Erne,  the  river ;  Eas  Ruaidh  on,  284 
Emm,  son  of  Duacli ;  writer  of  the 

Cin  Droma  Snechta,  14 
Escra,  or  can,  of  ale  [App.  621 
Esmonde,   Sir    T. ;  note    concerning 

tlie  estate  of  [App.  490 
Espousals,  or  courtships  (Tochmai-ca); 

Historic  Tales  of,  278 
Espuc,  Tidach  na   n-;  (near  Cabin- 

teely),  382 
Essa  [App.  515  ; — Cathair-,  486 
Etain,  Tale  of  the  Courtship  of,  319, 

[App.  585  n. 
Etair,  Beinn ;  (or  Edair),  283 
Etal  Anbuail,  iJoeratjer  boeth,  daugh- 
ter of,  426 
Etan,  the  Poetess,  mother  of  Cairbr€ 

the  Satirist,  248 
Ethain,  the  poet,  388  [App.  620 
Etheor,  164 
Ethur,  (or  Mac  CuilT),iil 
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Eterscel,  258,— killed  [App.  508 
Etymologies  of  names,  part  of   the 

lore  of  an  Ollam/i,  240 
Eucharist,  the  Holy ;  ancient  Expo- 
sition of  Doctrine  of,  357,  376 
Eugene,  son  of  Sdran,  374 
Eugeniaris  (the),  213, — and  Dalcas- 

sians,  alternative  rights  of,  2 13 
Eusebius  referred  to  by  Aengus,  368 
"  Eusebian  Numbers",  the,  650   ' 
Eustace ;  Captain,  396 
Evangelistarium,  the,  of  Saint  Molhui, 

(T.C.D.),  23 
Eve,   November,   a    pagan   festival, 

284,  286 
Exile  on  the  sea  of  the  Men  of  Koss ; 

of  the,  333 
Expeditions  by    Sea;   of  the,    {Im- 

ramha;  Historic  Tales,  No,  12),  288 
Expeditions,  Military  (S/uaighead/m; 

Historic  Tales,  No  1 1),  284 
Expedition  to  Italyof  UrjameM6r,iZ\ 
Eyebrows,  colouring  of  the,  309 
FacMna  Finn,  chief  poet  of  Ulster, 

(A.M.  4024),  261 
Fachtna,  35,  46,  96.— Father  of  Con- 

chobiar    Mac    Nessa,   274   [App. 

636-7 
Faid/ieach,  Finn,  the;  ("  sweet  sound- 
ing" bell),  337 
Fail,  Ath  Finn ;  [App.  480 
Fail,   Inis,  (the  Island  of  Fa'A,   167, 

388  [App.  620 
Failghe,  Ui,  (Offaly),  302,  365,  395 
Faitsine,  Berchan  na ;  412 
Faind  [App.  515 
Fair  of   Tailltin,  the,   287.— of  the 

Life  (Liffey),  305 
Fairies,  and  Fairy  Mythology  [App. 

504.— Tale  of  Mac  Coise,  the  Poet, 

and  the  Fairy  Woman  [App.  532 
Faithlenn,  Inis-,  (Inisfallen),  75 
Fal,    "the  stone   of  Destiny",    388 

[App.  620.— TematV  of  [App.  479, 

620 
Falga,  the  Isle  of  Man  [App.  588  n, 
Fatman,  the  Druid,  217 
Fanait,   the  Broom  out  of,  420,421, 

423,  426,  428  [App.  632,  634 
Farney,  69,  72 
Faro  [see  Pharaoh],  369 
Farsaidh  (Fenius),  15,  127,  163,217, 

226  [App.  501 
Fas,  US,— (Glenn  Faisi),  448 
Fast,  general  (in  1096),   404.— three 

days  ;  (vow  to  the  Devil  of),  290, 
Fathach,  217 

Fathan  Mura  (a.d.  800),  419 
Fawn,alittle  (meaningof  "  O«r«"),304 
Fe,  Cormac  on  tlie  word ;  [App.  468 


Feabhaill,  Loch  ;  (Foyle),  [App.  478 
Feabhall,  Tale  of  the  Adventures  of 

Brian,  son  of,  318 
Feablirat,  Ceaw?) ;  Battle  of,  395,416 
Feadha  ("  woods"),   letters  anciently 
called,  [App.    470. —  Gleann,  (the 
Woody  Glen,  in  Scotland),  287 
Fearadhach,  54 
Fear  a  Ciil  Breagh  [Bregia],  (or,  of 

TeabhthcO,  286 
Fearfeasa  0' Maelchonair^,  145 
Fearmuighe   {Air  an   da),    [and  see 

Fermoy],  198 
Fearna  Mhdr  (Ferns,  Co.  Wexford), 

St.  Maodhog  of,  340 
Fearnmhoigh,  (Farney),  72 
Feasa,    of  the;   (Historic  Tales  of 

Banquets),  294 
Feast    of    TaiUte'n,    (Telltown.    Co. 
Meath),  287.— Feast  of  the  Life 
(LiflPey),  305 
Feathers ;  gown  of  a  poet  ornamented 

with,  383 
Fedhlim,    Mac    Cathail    Crohhdeirg, 

(Ua  Conchobhaii-),  101 
Feenagh,  Book  of  (as  to  Letha)  [App, 

503 
Feidelm   NocJirothaigh,  or   Nuachru- 
thach  ("  the  ever- blooming"),  39, 
49  [App.  512,  514 
Feidlimidh,  father  of  St.  Coliim  CilU, 

360 
Feidlimidh    Mac   Crinihthainn,  K.  of 
Munster  (a.d,  824),  238, 362  [App. 
623 
Fe'iU,  the ;  (the  river  Feale),  306 
Feine';   Tulach  na-,  308 
Feinigh,  storytellers,  220 
Feis  (Assembly)  of  Tara ;  the  first,  by 

Ollamh  Fodhla,  218 
Feis  Tighe   Chonuin    Chinn  t-Sleibh^, 

Tale  of  the,  313 
Felisdine  (qu.  Palestine  ?),  222 
Felir^ Aengusa,  the;  17,  26, 174,  367. 
Notes  on,  349,  351  [App.  501,  610 
et  seq. ;  660. 
Fehnac ;  FeiU;  etc.  657. 
Fenihen,  the  fairy  palace  of,  426 
Fenechas,  49,  121.— The  Book  of,  of 

Fodhla,  220 
i^ewe  men,  10 

Fenian  Poems,  etc..  Of  the ;  299,  301 
Fenian  (Prose)  Tales,  of  the,  313 
Fenians    of    Connacht;     Goll    Mac 

Moraa,  chief  of  the,  302 
Fenius  Farsaidh,  15, 127, 163-4,  217, 

226  [App.  501 
Fera  Roiss,  the  [App.  641 
Feradach,  44  ;  264  [see  Errata]  ; — K. 
of  Scotland  [App.  469 
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Feramorz,  278 

Ferb,  daughter  of  Gerg  [App.  585  n., 
592  n. 

Ferceirtne,  45,  218. — Poet  and  pliilo- 
sopher,  252  [App.  558 

Fercorb,  209 

Fer  Leif/hinn,  (a  Classical  Teacher), 
2  n,  9  n.,  51  n.,  56  [App.  495 

Fer-morca  (in  AVest  IMuneter) ;  Sco- 
riath.  King  of  the,  253 

Fera  Mois,  Fiacha,  King  of  the,  333 

Fer-sidhe ;  of  the,  [App.  504 

Ferdiadh,  39 

Feredach  Finn,  King  of  Scotland, 
287 

Ferghal  mac  MaoUlduin  (contempo- 
rary with  Leo.  III.),  54,  389,  420 

Fergna^  38,  [App.  50G the    physi- 

sician,  221 

Fergus  Fairge,  K.  of  South  Leinster, 
2G8  [App.  465,  474 

Fergus  Finnbheoil  (Fergus  "  the  Elo- 
quent", son  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill), 
Foems  ascribed  to;    299,  301,   et 
seq.  [App.  593 
,  Ferghus  Fog/ia,  69,  72,  73 

Fergus  Mac  Leide',  K.  of  North  Ul- 
ster (a.m.  4024),  261 

Fergus  Mac  Boigh,  30,  36  [App.  483. 
— married  to  Nessa,  274,  [App. 
636-7.— and  F/idais  [App.  585  n. 
— Exile  of,  from  Ulster  [App.  593 

Fergal  Mac  Uilliam,  32  [App.  504 

Fergus  3Idr,  son  of  Frc,  55 

Fergus,  son  of  Conall,  grandfather  of 
«t.  Colum  CiUe,  360 

Ferli ;  the  King  of,  222  [App.  577 

Fermenting  ale,   vessels  of,  309 

Fermoy ;  Book  of,  25  and  25  n.  294, — 
(Tale  of  Fraech  Mac  Fidhaigh) 
[App.  503. — Eochaidh  Mac  Mai- 
r€da,  King  of,  294.- Families  de- 
scended from  Mogh  Ruith  in,  272 

Ferns  (Co.  Wexford) ;  (see  Fearna 
Mhor),  23,  340 

Fert  Scota,  448 

Fessa,  (Feasa),  the,  294 

Festivals,  pagan;  BeUtain€,  286; 
Samhain,  284,  286 

Festologies,  339,  357,  360,  etc. 

Festology  of  Cathal  Macguire,  26 

Fethur  (or  Mac  Greine),  447 

Fiacal  Pliadraig,  the ;  (Tooth  of  St. 
Patrick),  338 

Fiacc,  of  Sletty,  4,  Si2.—SechnaU, 
and  St.  Patrick,  344.  [App.  606.— 
his  Poem  on  St.Patrick,  5,  343,349 
[App.  606. — Gloss  on  his  Hymn 
(as  to  Letha),  [App.  503. — as  to 
the  desertion  of  Tara,  343  [App. 


605-6. —his  sore  leg,  344,   [App, 

607 
Fiacha,  54,  209 
Fiacha  Finnolaidh,  Monarch,  230. — 

Murder  of,  263  [and  see    Errata, 

as  to   his   name  at  p.  264,  where 

it  should  be  that  of  his  son  Fera- 

dach.~\ 
Fiacha  Foltleathan,  King  of  Ulster, 

316 
Fiacha,  King  of  the  Fera  Rois,  333 
Fiacha  Muilleathan,  44,  208,  305 

Race  of,  in  Munster,  208. — Ances- 
tor of  St.  Eimhin,  351 
Fiacha  Sraibhtene,  72,  386 
Fiacha  Suidhe,  50  (n.  29) 
Fiachaidh,  Cinel,  163,  [App.  593 
Fiachna,  son  of  I3aedan  [App.  592,  n. 

— mac  Reataich,  Story  of,  198 
Fiachra,  189 
Fiachra  Ealgach,  126 
Fiachra,  father  of  King  Dathi,  284. — 

Genealogy  of  [App.  499 
Fiachrach  (Ibh) ;  Clann  Firbis,  his- 
torians, 219 
Fiachrach,  Tir,  120,  125,  418 
Fianna  Fireann,  the,  300,  315 
Fiatach,  54.— Da/-,  171,  226 
Fidhaigh,    Fraech   Mac    (Tale    of), 

[App.  503 
Fidh  Cuilinn,  420 
Fidhgha  [App.  589  n. 
Fidhnacha  (Co.  Leitrim)  :  St.  Cail- 

lin  of,  34(ii— "  Prophecies"  of,  398 
Fidru,  son  oi  Diarninit,  363  [App.GlO 
Fiech  (see  Fiacc),  5,  342,  etc. 
"Field,  the,  of   the    Pillar  Stone"; 

(^Gort  an   Chairth€;  in  Scotland), 

288 
Fiery  Plague  on  festival  of  St,  John 

Baptist,  the,  385,  402,  404,  423 
Fbpna,  217. 
File,  or  poet,  2,  8. 16, 29,  45,  70  [App. 

461,  464.— Degree  of,  240,  243 
Filedecht,  2,  18,  29     [App.  461,  464 
Finan,  St.  ot  Ard-Finain ;  Life  of,  340 
Finan    Cam.  Saint ;   of    Cinn    Eitigh 

(Kmg's  Co.) ;  Life  of,  340 
Finan  Lobhar,  76 
Finbarr,  Q'Mac  Hui  Bar  dene'"),  91,— 

(of  Termonbarry),  338,— (of  Cork), 

340 
Finche;  Gill-,  (the  church  of  FincM), 

302 
Finchadh  Mac  Baicheda,  68 
Findruind';  the  "  white  metal",  [App. 

493. — a  rooftree  of,  [App.  62 1 
"  Fingal"  of  MacPherson,  the,  300 
Fingin  Fisiocdha,  221 — Physician  of 

Conor  Mac  Nessa  [App.  641 
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Finquin^;  CatJial Mac ;  KingofMun- 
ster  (a.d.  720) ;  194,  238,  353 

Finnabhair,  ("  the  Fair-browed"),  36, 
585  n. 

Finnabhair  of  Magh  Inis,70,  [App.527 

Finnachta  the  Festive  (a.d.  680),  231 

Finn  (Aedk),  102 

Finn  Faidheach,  the  ("  sweet-sound- 
ing"  bell),  337,  [App.  631  n. 

Finn  Mac  Cumhaill,  56, 194, 200, 283, 
299,  et  seq.— a  historical  persou- 
age,  303,  304. — his  courtship  of 
AilbM,  283,  [App.  585  n.— in  the 
Cave  of  Dunmore,  [App.  589  n. — 
Poems  ascribed  to,  301  et  seq.,  395, 
[App.  594,  624.—"  Prophecies"  as- 
cribed to,  392,  [App.  422,  624.— 
the  mound  of  [App.  514.  —  his 
"  Thumb  of  Knowledge",  395,  396 

Finn  Tulach,  308 

Finnbharr,  St.,  of  Cork,  91. — Life  of, 

340 of  Termonbarry  ;  Crozier  of, 

338 

Finnbarr's,  the  Abbot  of  Saint  (Tale 
of),  353 

Finnbheannack,  (the  great  Connackt 
Bull),  34,  39,— the  noble  land  of 
the  [App.  564 

Finnchaemh,  the  Druid  of  Dathi,  285 

Finnchu,  197. — St.,  of  Bri  Gohhann, 
422.— Life  of,  340 

Finncona,  38 

Finnen,  of  Clonard  ;  Saint,  170, 291  .— 
—Life  of,  340,  342.— of  Drom  Finn, 
328 

FinnJuU;  Nuada,  (a.m.  4238),  83. 

Finnliaih  (Aedh),  133 

Finnbhedil  (Fergus),  299,300  [App.  593 

Finntan  (sixth  century),  11,  171. — 
Poem  by,  quoted  as  authority,  241, 
— (father  of  Cimbaoth),  68 

Finntraqha  ;  Catli-,  (Battle  of  Ventry 
Harbour),  308,  313,  315  [App.  597 

Fintan,  11,  67,  171,241  [450 

Fiodha,  Tuatha,  the,  (Forest  Tribes), 

FiodJaiacha,  S.  CuiUin  of,  31 

Fiontain  Mac  Bochra,  171 

Fior  comhlainn,  the,  37 

Firbhisicjh,  {DubhaUach  Mac),  120 
[App.  541. — the  Clann,  (historians 
of  Lower  Conuacht),  219 

Firbolgs,  226.— Colony  (a.m.  3266), 
244. — the  first  physicians  of  the, 
221 referred  to  by  Finntan,  241 

Fircheart  [App.  558 

Firdiadh;  Ath-,  (Ardee),  39. 
Fir  Domhnann,  223 

Fires  of  Tailltin,  the,  287 

Fis  (Visions);  ("  Historic  Tales"  of), 
295 


Fisher,  Sir  Edward  [App.  490 

Fisherman,  the  first  in  Erinn,  221 

Fishing  by  the  Fenians,  315 

Fithil,  11 

Fiihir,  Daughter  of  Tuathal  Teacht- 
mar,  230,  303 

Fitzgerald,  John,  Earl  of  Desmond, 
422.— Maurice  Dubh,  422 

Five  provinces,  the,  of  Erinn,  896 

Flag  of  Battles,  the  {Brat  Baghach), 
401 

Flag,  Patrick  coming  to  Erinn  on  a, 
393 

Flagstone,  Finn  slipping  on  a,  393 

Flainn,  Aengus  Ua,  399 

Flaith,  3,  202 

Flaithblieartach  0' Flantiagain  [App. 
547 

Flannacan;  Donnell,  son  of,  222, 
[App.  577 

Fkinn  Beg,  Ailill,  351 

Flann,  Blathmac,  son  of;  Monarch, 
362 

Flann  Cethac7c,Qd8,  401,  402, 421,  428 

Fliinn  of  Ciiil  Gamlina,  421 

Flann  Mac  Aedhagain,  151 

Flann  Mainistrech,  or  Flann  of  Mo- 
nasterboice;  53  et  seq.; — not  an 
ecclesiastic,  66, — Synchronisms  of, 
54  [App.  509.  —  Entries  of  the 
death  of  [App.  516 —  Compared 
with  Bede,  Gildas,  and  Nennius,  57. 
— quotes  from  poems  of  earlier  date, 
242. — Verse  identifying,  with  the 
Synchronisms,  [App.  523. — Poem 
on  the  kings,  etc.,  242. — Refers  to 
the  Bade' an  Scdil,  389,390  [App. 
621 

Flann  Mac  Lonan,  53;  poem  by 
[App.  467 

Flann  Sionna,  132 

Fleasc  FiU,  the ;  (Wand  of  the  Poet) ; 
[App.  464 

Fledh  ^/7"c;-t«H,Taleof  the,346  [App. 
637-8 

Fleming's  CoUecta  Sacra,  379 

Fleming  (Thomas),  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  151 

Flidais    [App.  585  n.—Tdin  Bo,  185 

[App.  531 
Flynn  (see  Ui  Fhloinn)  [App.  548 
Florence  Mac  Carthy,  198 
Foal,  the  Island  of  (from  which  the 
Falw&s  brought  to  Tara)  [App.  620 
Fochlog,  the,  241 
Fockri,  Colla,  72 
i^oc//i/rt=Erinn,  220 
Fogartach,   King   of  Fotla    (Erinn) 

[App.  516 
Foglaintibh  [App.  495 
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Foirccadlaidhe  [App.  495 

Fo'ircetal  (knowledge)  [App.  461 

Foltleathan ;  Fiacha,  King  of  Ulster, 
316 

Foraorians,  225,  226. — in  the  German 
Ocean,  24:9.— Bahr  "of  the  stiff 
blows",  one  of  the,  247.— Tribute 
of  women  to  the,  280 

Footrace,  by  Cailie  [App.  587  n. 

Forbais,  a  siege  by  regular  invest- 
ment, 264 

FoRBASA  (Sieges),  Tales  of. — ("His- 
toric Tales",  No.  5),  264 

Forbes,  (Mac  Firbis),  192 

Forbids  Droma  Damhghoire,  198,  271 

Forchairtkinn  (near  Eathcoole)  [and 
see  as  to  the  "Kowing  Wheel"]. 
403 

Fords,  combats  generally  at,  281 

Fordnum  [App.  489,  490 

Foreign  Ecclesiastics  in  ancient 
Erinn,  381 

Forest  Tribes  {Tuatha  Fiodha),  the, 
450 

Forgall  Monach.,  father  of  the  lady 
Ehner,  278,  279 

Forgery  of  "  Prophecy",  by  O'Neach- 
<am(171G),  418 

Forgery  of  "  Prophecies"  of  St.  Co- 
liim  CiJle,  407,  etc. 

Forus  Focail ;  the  Glossary  called 
the,  177 

Forraidh,  189,  [App.  588  n. 

Forth,  in  Wexford  (Fotharta),  450 

Fossud,  (Battle  of)  [App.  481 

Fothudh  Canann,  and  the  wife  of 
Ailell;  of  [App.  590  n. 

Fothadh  na  Cano'ine,  363,  419. — the 
Canon  of  [App.  610 

Fotharta  (Forth,  in  Wexford),  450 

Foundation  of  Emania;  of  the  His- 
torical Era  of  the,  70 

Four  Masters,  Annals  of  the,  140, 
155  [App.  543  et  seq. — "  Martyro- 
logy  of  Donegal",  353 

Foyle,  Loch  {Sndbh  Brain),  429 

Fracch  [App.  585  n. — Mac  Fidhalgh, 
Tale  of  [App.  503 

France,  assistance  to  Erinn  from,418. 
— Labraidh  Maen  flies  to  the  King 
of,  256 

Fratricidal  King,  the,  387 

Fraoich  (Cluain),  110  [App.  539 

Freamhainn  (now  Frewin  in  West- 
meath),  285 

French,  the ;  in  Scottish  army  (5th 
century),  288. — "  Responsive"  (re- 
vengeful), "covetous",  224  [App. 
581 ,  —  Expedition  to  Erinn  with 
Labhraidh  Maen,  256 


Frewin,  Hill  of,  in  Westmeath 
(^Frearnhaimi),  285 

Friday,  a  journey  on,  300,— Plague 
on  festival  of  St.  John  on  a,  402,404 

Faaid,  S/iabh-,  [App.  475,  642 

Fuidhir,  654 

Fuinedh  [App.  492 

Fursa,  Saint,  427.— The  Vision  of 
[App.  592  n. 

Gabhala,  Leabhar-,  (O'Clerys),  168 
[App.  552 

Gabh/an,  son  of  Ua  Gairbh,  stone- 
builder  of  A  i leach,  222 

Gabhra;  Ci/I,  17. — Battle  of,  (a.d. 
284),  72,  —  Oscar,  son  of  Oisin, 
killed  there;  304,  307,  386,— 
(Magh  Ui),  145_  [App.  546,— £7t 
Chonaill-,  (Co.  Limerick),  316 

Gabhrdin,  Aedan  Mac,  K.  of  Scot- 
land (a.d.  570),  414,  417 

Gabran,  son  of  JJomangort,  55 

Gabuaidech,  Aeiigus,  48 

Gaedkel,  son  of  Ethiur  [App.  501 

GaedhU,  3,  13,  164.  —  Beauty  and 
amorousness  of  the,  224  [App.  5S1 

Gaedhil,  GaedhiUc,  etc.,  3,  29,  188, 
etc. 

Gaeidelg,  3 

Gaileng,  147 

Gaileoin,  the,  or  Gailiuns,  223  [App. 
580 

G'fM7te'(Galtee)  Mountains,  141  [App. 
485 

Gairbh,  Ua-,  222 

Gairech,  the  Hill  of,  39 

Gcdach,  15 

Galamh  (Milesius),  the  eight  sons  of, 
447 

"  Galar  breac",  the,  84 

Gall,  St.  (in  Switzerland),  MSS.  at, 
27,  379 

Gall,  the  son  of  FiachaFohIeathan,3'lG 

Gall-bearla,  il2  [App.  627 

Gal  way,  prophecy  of  sufferings  of,  418 

Gamhna,  Loch-;  (Longford),  109, 113, 
418 

Gara,  Loch-;  (Loch  Techet)  [App.547 

Gar  ad,  Magh,  17,  —  Disert,  17, — 
cm,  18 

Garbh  (Niall),  183  [App.  570 

Gealt,  Glean  na,  n-,  316 

Geantraighe,  the  (laughing  music), 
255 

Gearr  (Leabhar),  183 

Gedh  (Dun  na  n-),  191 

Geimldn,  147 

Geisill  (Geshill),  Battle  of,  395,  449 

Gelasius  (Gilla  Mac  Liag),  361 

Gem,  crystal,  set  between  bedposts, 
311 
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Genealogical  Tables  (Xial!  naoi  ghi- 

allacK)  [App.  499 
Genealogies  and  Pedigrees,  the  Books 

of,  203.— Mac  Firbis'  great  Book 

of,  121,    215    [App.   572.-  Official 

records  kept  of  all,  204 
Genealogies  of  the  Irish  Saints,  357, 

358 
Genealogy,  a,  distinguished  from  a 

Pedigree,  2 14 --Example  of.  in  that 

of  the  O'Briens,  208 
Georgius  and  the  Innocents  at  Beth- 
lehem, 369 
Geraldines,  the,  6 
Gerg,  of   Ghnng€irg  [App.   585   n., 

592  n. 
German,    St. ;  in  Letha   [App.  503, 

601 
Germany,  slirine  discovered  by  Mr. 

Grace  in,  336. — MSS.  in  (described 

by  Zeuss),  27 
Geshill  (Gei5i//),  Battle  of,  395 
Gheisi,  Magh  da;  (Plain  of  the  Two 

Swans),  302 
Ghobhan,  Aengtis  Mac  an  (see  Jilac  an 

Ghobhan),  163,  219  [App.  610 
Ghualann,  Tuaim  da  ;  (Tuam)  290 
GiJba  (Gilboa),  Mount,  369 
Gilla    an     Chomdedh    Ua     Cormaic, 

Poem  by,  70  [App.  526 
GiUa-Arri,  403 

Gilla     Caemhghin,    414. — Chronolo- 
gical Poem  by,  55 
Gilla  Isa  Mor  2Iac  Firbhisigh,  82, 12 1 
Gilla  Mac  Liag  (Gelasius),  361 
Gilla  na  Naomh  O'Huidhrin  (O'Hee- 

rin),  S3  [App.  581 
Gilla  na  Naemh  QTaidhg,  102 
Gillaruadh  O'Gadkra  [App.  547 
Gillausaille,  son  of   Gillacaemhgkin, 

414 
Gildas'  (a  Saxon  Saint);  his  "Lori- 

ca",  353 
Ginack;  Flann-,  398,  401,  402,  421. 

426 
Giolla,  [see  Gilla'] 
GioUa-Patrick,  84. — O'Luinin,  169. — 

— DonnellMac,  421 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  431,  432  [App. 

Cp2,  603, 634 
Glas  Charraig  (the   SkeUig  Rocks), 

315 
Glaiss^  Cricks  [App.  481-2 
Glais  in  Ascaill  [App.  489,  490 
Glas  Mac  Dremain,  315 
Glann,  son  of  Carbad  [App.  514 
Gleann  an  Chatha  (Battle  Glen),  in 

Scotland,  288 
Gleann  da  Locha  (Glendaloch),  21. — 

St.  Caemhghin  (Kevin)  of,  340 


Gleann  Falsi  (Valley  of  Fas),  448 
Gleann  Feadlia  (the  "Woody  Glen),  iu 

Scotland,  287 
Gleann-na-n  Gealt,  316 
Gleann  Scoithin,  448 
Glenn  da  Locha,  (Glendaloch),  21 
Glonn-Ath  (Ford  of   Great   Deeds), 

£82 
Glossary,   Cormac's,    19,— (Battle  of 

Magh    Tidreadh),    250.  —  Brecan, 

257 
Glossary,  of  Michael   O'Clery,  175, 

347  [App.  557.  —  of  Mac  Firbis, 

123.— of  ODavoren,  123 
Gloucester,  Earl  of;  Thomas  De  Clare, 

son  of  the,  236 
Glun-dubh,  [see  Niall].  133 
Glun-geal,  [see  Amergin'],  217 
Goblets,  309 
Godfrey,  the  son  of  the  Sea  King, 

401.  —  Mearanach,   Lord  of   the 

Danes,  404 
Gold,  Alpine,  310.— Cups  of  red,  31 0. 

—  yeUow,  310,  —  necklace  of  red, 

426 
Goisten,  (or  Gostin),  217,  449 
Goliath,  309 
Goll,  the  Grumbling  of  the  Daughter 

of;    (^Ceisneamh    Ingldne     GhuiH), 

[App.  623 
Goll  Mac  2Ionia,  (chief  of  the  Fe- 
nians of  Connacht,)  Poem  on,  by 

Finn,  302 
Goll,  stone-bmlder  of  Clochar,  222 
Gohraighe,  the  (lamenting  music). 255 
Gorm,  William  (O'Biiairc),  398 
Gormacan ;  Abbey,  {Mainister  ua  g- 

Cormaic),  352 
Gorman,  Mac,  237 
Gorman.  Marianus  ;  Mart^Tologr  of, 

353,  361  [App.  609 
Gormain,    Maelmuir^   Ua,   353,  361 

[App.  609 
Gormlaith,   Queen,   132    [App.   467, 

592  n. 
Gort    an    Chairthe    (the  Pillarstone 

Field),  in  Scotland,  288 
Gort  na  Tibrad,  Battle  at,  395 
Gostiii.  or  Goisten,  217,  449 
Gospels,  ancient  copies  of  the,  321 
Gk)thic,  or  black  letter,  inscription,324 
Gown  of  a  poet ;  the  official  (Tuighen), 

383 
Grace,  Mr. :  shrine  discovered  in  Ger- 
many by,  336 
Gradha,  (Degrees),  220 
Grammar  and  Prosody ;  ancient  tracts 

on,  190;  659.— O'Donovan's,  457 
Granard;   Guasactus,   son  of  Milco, 

Bishop  at,  ^49 
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Gram7i^  and    Diarmaid,    313    [App. 

587  n.,  590  n.— "  Beds  of"  [App. 

597.— at  Beinn  Edair,  283 
Grainne,  the  elopement  of  [App.  467 
Gratianus     Lucius,     (Father     John 

LjTich),  53,  262,  -14:2-3 
Graves;     called    "cromlechs",    247 

[App.  597. — of  Eremon,  the,  449. 

—  of  Goll  Mac  Jlorna,  the,  302, 

—  of  Heroes  killed  by  Leinster- 
men,  Poem  on  [App.  587  n. — of 
Oscar,  Ogham  inscription  on,  304. 
— of  St.  Tiyhernain  at  Loch  Conn, 
638 

Graves,  Very  Rev.  Dean,  F.T.C.D, 
175,  190,  [App.  647 

Greece,  222 

Greeks,  "  acute,  cunning,  and  valor- 
ous", 224  [App.  580 

Green,  the,  of  the  king's  palace,  328 

Gregory,  "  Abbot  of  Kome  of  ie^Aa" 
[App.  504. — the  great,  Pope,  406 

Gregory  O'lNIulconry,  83 

Grellach  EiUii,  (in  Westmeath),  59 

Grellan,  St.,  of  CUl  Chluaine  (Co. 
Galway),  Life  of,  340 

Greine;   Cjwc,  422. — 2Iac,  447 

Gressach,  221 

Griandn,  (sunny  chamber),310,  [App. 
ilo.—Ailic/h,  iOO.—Imleach-,  272. 
— Lachtna,  210 

Griffin  (O'GriflFy),  237.— Gerald,  291 

Grmbne,X\iQ  poet  [App.  4C9 

Guair^,  "  the  Hospitable",  30 

Giiaire  Dall,  (^Oisin,  so  called),  305 

Guarantees,  to  confirm  an  agree- 
ment, 70,  etc. 

Guasacht,  Bishop  [App.  538 

Guasactus,  son  of  MUco,  Bishop  at 
Granard,  349 

Gulban ;  {ConalF),  167 

Gunning,  211 

Guthard,  the  water  named  [App.  539 

"  Hag's  beds"  (Beds  of  Diarmaid  and 
Grainne),  315 

Hair,  twisted,  310 

Haliday,  llr.  Charles,  (shrine  of  St. 
Molaise),  336 

Hand ;  Cathal  of  the  Red  [App.  547 

Hamo  de  Valoignes,  432 

Hardiman,  James ;  MSS.  of,  347 

Hare  {QHehir),  237 

Harpers,  248. —  Crafting,  one  of  the 
first  named  in  history,  252. — Sniir- 
dubh  2Iac  Smdil ;  Cliach,  the  son 
of,  426 

Harps ;  Cliach  played  upon  two,  427 

Harris  (in  ed.  of  Ware)  on  Cathal 
Magiiire,  85. — Remarks  on  Mac 
Fu-bis,  123 


Hostings,  or  ililitary  Expeditions ; 
(Sluaigheadha')'  284 

Hazel  of  Buan,  the;  (^Coll Btiana),270 

Head  of  Mesgedhra  taken  away  as  a 
trophy,  270,  275 

Hebrew  account  of  descendants  of 
Japhet,  205 

Hebrew  women  (exiles  of),  in  Erinn 
at  the  coming  of  Milesius ;  15-16 

Hebrides ;  Danes  of  the,  404.  —  in- 
habited by  Fomorians,  249. — He- 
bridean  Islanders,  288. — Eg  in  the 
[App.  591  n. 

Heir,  royal,  of  Tara  (Roen),  413 

Henry  VIII. ;  the  reign  of  the  English 
King,  355 

Herald,  a  Druid  sent  as,  287 

Herbert,  Captain,  396.— The  late  Rev. 
Algernon,  on  the  Picts,  450 

Herbs,  the  Plain  of;  {Lus Mhagh). 2o0. 
— healing;  Bath  medicated  with,250 

Hermon,  Mo\mt ;  St.  Patrick  on  [App. 
602 

"  Hibemia  Sacra",  320 

"  Hibernis  ipsis  Hiberniores",  etc  ,  6 

Hides,  a  ciirach  made  of,  292 

Hill  of  the  Victory,  the;  {Tealach  an 
Chosgair},  451 

Hill,  New  Milk-  ;  (Ard  Leamhnach- 
ta)  ;  Battle  of,  450 

Historians,  2,  3. — and  Chronologists, 
early,  53.  —  of  Erinn,  famihes  of, 
219.— the  Judges  of  Erinn,  219 

Historic  period;  Tighernacli's  com- 
mencement of  the,  67  [App.  518 

Historic  Tales,  229,  238,  243.— of 
the  historic  truth  of  the  relations 
in  the,  239,  241. — introduction  of 
legendary  or  mythical  inventions 
in,  38,  39,  242,  250,  etc.— use  to  be 
made  of  the,  454. — List  of  in  the 
Book  of  Leinster,  243  [App.  583, 
584. — Example  of  nature  of  de- 
tailed information  preserved  in,  40 ; 
[and  see  also,  445-455] 

History,  anciently  written  in  verse, 
12. — the  Annals  as  materials  of, 
119.  —  detailed  pieces  of,  in  the 
Gaedhelic,  229. — of  the  Boromean 
Tribute,  230 — of  the  Wars  of 
THE  Danes  asd  Gaedhils,  232. 
— of  the  Wars  of  Thojioxd,  233. 
— Book  of  Mcnster,  237.  —  of 
Ireland,  wars  and  persecutions,  355. 
— in  Erinn,  commencement  of,  4. 
— of  Erinn ;  how  it  is  to  be  writ- 
ten, 443,  444.— John  O'ConneU's 
Poem  on  (1650),350.— of  the  Wri- 
ters on,  of  the  xii.,  xm.,  and  xrv. 
centuries,  82. — of  the  various  wri- 
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ters  on  the,  441. — of  Erinn  yet  un- 
written, 437 
Holy  Ghost,  representation  of   the, 

323 
Holy  Land,  pilgrimage  to  the,  382 
Homilies  and  Sermons,  ancient,  357 
Honorati,  369 

Horse  of  Conan  Mac  Morna,  317 
Horseman,   spear  cast  by  a,   388 — 

cavalry  in  battle  (Battle  of  Gahhra), 

304 
Horses  of  an  OlJamli,  3 
Horseracing,  (tempore  Finn  Mac  Cum- 

kailT),  305 
Homid  of  Mac  Datho,  the   [App.  487 
Hounds ;  an  OUamh's,  3. — Master  of 

the,  to  Conaire  Mdr  [App.  586  n. 
House,  dimensions  of  Credhl's,  310; 

— dimensions  of -Lm</'a-  [App.  621 
Household  of  the  lady  Credhi,  309 
House  of  Commons  Committee  (1849), 

345 
"  Host  of  the  books  of  Erinn,  the", 

370,  368 
Howth,  Hill  of;  Beinn  Edair,  259 
Hudson,  the  late  William  EUiott,  457 
Hugh  of  Derry,  396 
Hugh  Roe  {Aedh  Ruadh)  O'Donnell, 

396,  406 
Hugh  (see  Aedli),  331,  etc. 
Hid  Bar  dene,  91 
Hunting,  royal  privilege  of,  333 
Hurling,  the  game  of,  328 
^,the  Island  of,  (lona);  330,  361 
ity  Diarmada,  13 
Hy  Imele'  [App.  615 
Ey  Maine' (see  Ibh  Main€\  219 
Hymn  to  the  Holy  Trinity;  St.  Colum 

CilWs,  329 
Hymns,  ancient,  357 
I,  the  Island  of,  {Hy,  or  lona,)  330,  361 
lar,  son  of  Nema  [App.  501 
larrdonn ;  LiigJtaldh,  (a.m.  4320),  83 
Ibar,    Bishop,    381 ;  —  assembly    in 

Mimster  under,  [App.  616 
Ibh  Maine  (see  O'KeUy),  219 
Iceland,  Irish  Christian  remains  found 

in,  332 
Icht,  the  3fiur  n- ;  454  [App.  592  a., 

605 
Ictian   Sea,   the  (Muir   n-Icht),  454 

[App.  592  n.,  605 
Idol  of  Magh  Slecht,  the  [App.  539, 

631-2 
Idol,  the   priest  of  the ;   St.  Martin 

saved  from,  370 
Idols  at  Eitth  ArchaiU;  Druidical,  284 
Idrona,  barony  of,  342 
Ignorance  of  writers  on  Irish  history, 

etc.,  436,  441 


Illuminated  books  of    Erinn ;   "  the 

countless  hosts  of  the",  368 
Illuminating  poems  (laedha  laidhibli), 

240 
Imas  Forosnadh,  the,  240 
Imaginative  Tales  and  Poems,  296 
Imele\  Hi  (see  Ui  Mele) ;  380,  [App. 

615 
ImgJiain,  Raith  (Eathangan)  [App.487 
Imda,  28 

Imleach  Grianan,  (Co.  Limerick),  272 
Imliitck  (Emly),  374     [App,  630 
Immaculate  Conception,  the,  380 
Immigration  of  a   colony  (Tochoni- 

ladh),  Historic  Tales  of,  294 
Improvisation,  part  of  the  duty  of  <an 

Ollamh,  240  [252,  289 

Imram,  a  voluntary  expedition  by  sea, 
Imramha  ("  Expeditions  by  sea"). — 

["  Historic  Tales",  No.  12],  2S8 
Imtheacht  an  Ghilla  Deacair,  313,316. 

— na  Trom  Duimh€,  30 
Inauguration  ceremony  of  the  O'Dow- 

da,  126  [App.  542 
Inbhear  Co/pa,  (now  Drogheda),  448 
Inbher  Dea,  (Wicklow),  [App.  485 
Inhher  Domhnainn,   (Malaliide  Bay), 

385,  402 
Incantations  (laedha  laidhibh),  240 
Indai,  Neif,  son  of,  [App.  590  n. 
Indech,  son  oi  De  Domnand,  a  Fomo- 

rian,  249 
Independence,  war  of,  in  Erinn,  355 
Ingcel,  the  pirate ;  (see  Bi  uighean  Da 

Derga\  [App.  618 
Inis  Aingin,  58 
Inis  an  JJinn,  20 
Inis  Bo  Finite',  418 
Inis   Bo/g    on    Loch    Techet    (Loch 

O'Gara)  [App.  547 
Inis  C'aein,  84 

Inis  Cathaigh  (Scattery  Island),  339 
Inis    Cethlionn;   (Enniskillen),    169, 

[App.  553 
Inis  C/othrann,  82 
Inis  Fail,  388 

Inis  Faithhnn  (Innisfallen),  75 
Inis  Mac  Nerinn,  98 
Inis  Ma  doc   (in   Lake  Templeport, 

Co.  Leitrim),  27 
Inistimon ;    Cill   Mic    Creiche,   near 

[App.  630 
Innes,  Mr.,  as  to  Tighernach  the  An- 

nahst,  65,  80,  81 
Innocents  at  Bethlehem,  under  Geor- 

gius,  369 
Inscription  on  Shrine  of  the  Cathach, 

331.— on  the  Kells  Crozier,  338  — 

on   the   Shane  of  the  Domhnach 

^»-^,'£/,  323,324 
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Intoxication,  (see  J/esca),  406 
Insignia  of  Ijattle,  (see  Miosach  and 

Cathuch),  336 
Insult  to  St.  Colum  Cille,  329 
Invasions,  Book  of;   Plan  of  every 

ancient,  17ii  n. — of  the  O'Clerys, 

21,  1G8  [App.  552  et  seq. 
Invasion ;    Fhiri's   army  of  Defence 

against,  300,315. — the  Anglo-Nor- 
man, 414  [329 
Invisible ;  St.   Colum   Cille  becomes, 
Invocations  to  God  and  the  Saints, 

ancient,  357. — from  the  Felire,  365, 

[App.  GIO.— of  St.  Aireran,  378-9 

[App.  614,— 656 
lobat/i,  son  of  Beathach,  ancestor  of 

the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  244 
lona,  330,  361.— "Cold",  400.— Death 

of  AmlafftheDaneat,  403 
/r,  207.— the  race  of,  207,  226,  363 
Irial  Glunmar,  record  of  the  death  of, 

[App,  517 
Irian  genealogical  line,  the,  207,  263, 

363 
Irish  letters,  324 
Irruptions  of  the  sea,  etc.  (Tomadh- 

ma),  of  the,  294 
Isaac,  369 

Isaiah,  and  the  prophets,  368 
Iseal  Chiarain,  (Clonmacnoise),  58 
Isidore's  (Saint)   College  in   Rome, 

MSS.  in,  156,  353,  [App.  644 
Island  of  Senait,  or  Ballymacmanus, 

in  Loch  Erne,  84,  85,  etc.  [and  see 

Islands,  uninhabited  (legend).  333 
Isu,  Bachall;  the,  101,  330, 338  [App. 

539,  600,  624 
Italy ;  (Letha,  q.v.)  [App.  503,  504, 

— expedition  of  Ur/ahie  Mdr  to,  451 
Itqe,  request ;  (crai'l),  [App.  633 
li/i,  163,  207 

Ithian  genealogical  line,  the,  207 
lubhar    Chinntrachta   (now   Newry), 

73, 287 
Jacob  or  James  (St.),  369 
James  or  Jacob  (St.),  and  the  Bishops 

of  Jerusalem,  369 
Japhet,  ancient  Irish  account  of  de- 
scendants of,  205,  238 
Jaundice ;  the  Biddhe    Chonnaill,  a 

kind  of,  [App.  632 
Jerico ;  Burnab,  builder  of,  222 
Jerome,  St.,  referred  to  by  Aengus, 

368. — Ordination   of,   date  of  the 

[App.5l8,-quoted(MS.A.D.  690;) 

653 
Jerusalem  ;  Arond,  stone-builder  of, 

222.— Story  of  the  Destruction  of, 

25,— the  Bishops  of,  369 


Jesds,  the  Staff  of,  101,  330,  S38 
[App.  539,  600 

Jewels,  310 

Jews,  the ;  "  noble",  "  envious",  224 
[App.  580 

Job,  369 

Jocelyn,  as  to  Saint  Eimhhi ,  348. — 
Life  of  St.Patrick,  330,  391.— Lives 
of  SS.  Patrick,  Briyhid,  and  Colum 
Cille,  340 

John  the  Baptist,  St. ;  festival  of, 
plague  on,  384, 402, 404, 423 

Jonas,  369 

Joseph,  369 

Judges  must  have  been  first  Ollamhs, 
239.— the,  o{  Banbha  (Erinn),  219 

Judgment  of  King  Diarmuid,  328 

Jugglors,482, — (TaM/c/im^ie, the  [App. 
618) 

Julius  Cajsar  contemp.  with  Eochaidh 
Feidhlech,  53  [App.  523 

Justinus,  or  Justin;  ^' Saerbhreathach'" 
Latinized,  293 

Karbri,  John  O',  323 

Keating,  Dr.Geoffrey,  2 1 ,1 40,44 1,442. 
— on  the  Cin  Droma  Snechta,  14 
[App.  497. — Books  referred  to  by, 
21.— History,  12,  21.— Works,  140. 
— Account  of  Ciiroi  Mac  Daire, 
273. —on  the  Fiana  Eireann,  300. 
—on  the  Saltair  of  Tara,  12.— De- 
fended against  ignorant  critics,  311 

Keatings,  Butlers,  Burkes,  etc.,  the ; 
spoke  in  Gaedhilic,  6 

Kelleher,  211 

Kells ;  Donnell  O'Rafferty,  Abbot  of, 
331. — present  barony  of,  granted 
to  the  Feara  Cul,  286.— Crozier  of 
(in  possession  of  Cardinal  Wise- 
man), 338. — Book  of,  23 

Kelly,  Denis  H.,  Esq.,  Ill 

Kelly,  the  late  Rev.  Professor  Ma- 
thew,  3G2,  377,  443 

Kennedy,  211.  —  James  Marinus, 
76  n.,  98, 340.— MSS.  of  [App.  531 

Kenry  \_Caenraighe'],  189 

Kerry,  (^Ciarraighe  Luachra,')  topo- 
graphy of  the  county,  [App.  630 

Kevin  (see  Coemgliinn  and  Caemh- 
ffhiu),  3i0,  367,  etc.,  370 

Kil  [see  Cill  and  Coill-] 

Kilcullen  Bridge;  Ath  Seanairjh,  near, 
420.— Old  [App.  492 

Kildare  {Dndm  Criaiijh),  [App.  487. 
—the  Church  of  ^t.Brigid  at,  367. 
— "  Prophecy"  of  great  destruction 
of  Saxons  at,  418 

Kilfinan  (Co.  Limerick) ;  Ceann  Fea- 
b/u-ai,  near,  395,  416 

Kilkelly,  [see  Mac  GUli  Kelly],  219 
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Killarney,  {Loch  Levi),  75. — Bairnech 
hill  near,  Finn  at,  305 

Killossy ,  near  Naas  (  Ctll  A  usaiUe),^2 1 

Kilmallock,  arrest  of  Desmond  at,  422 

Kilronan,  52,  93. — Annals  improperly 
caUed  of,  93 

King,  the,  as  a  Judge ;  43 

Kings,  the  Succession  of  the;  Book 
of,  1G2,  et  seq. 

King's  Inns  Lib.,  Dubl. ;  MSS.  in,  660 

Kinsale,  Battle  of,  396.— Old  Head 
of  {Dun  Cearmna),  427,  429 

Ivinvara,  Gahvay,  {Ceann  Mara); 
Church  of,  292.— Battle  of,  303 

Kisses  of  Aenr/us  oiBrugh  na  Boinne; 
the  Four  [App.  478 

Knights  of  the  Koyal  Branch,  14, 
270,  274,  279  [App.  637.- -Order 
of  Champions,  or  of  [App.  507 

Knockany  {Cnoc  Aine),  316,  317, 
486  n. 

Knocklong  {Cnoc  Luinge,  or  Drom 
Damhgliaire),  198,  200  [App.  589 
n.— Siege  of,  200,  271 

Knox  family,  the  (Co.  Mayo) ;  relic  in 
possession  of,  338 

Labhruidh  Loingseach,  63,  68,  191. — 
Tale  of,  251,  [App.  587  n.,  590  n. 

^'■Lahhnddh  Maen!"  ("i)/ae?i  speaks  i"), 
253 

Lahhraidh,  son  of  Bresal  Belach 
[App.  494 

Larhtain,  St.,  211.  —  Shrine  of  the 
arm  of,  211,  337 

Lachtna,  son  of  CWc,  210 

Ladies,  accomplishments  of,  in  ancient 
Erinn,  279 

Laedha  laidhibh  (incantations),  240 

ifl  e(7/i,  the  charioteerof  C«c/iM /«  «»?,  2  78 

Laeghaire  Mac  Neill,  5, 15,  16,  55,  57, 
106,  170,  242. — "  of  the  many  con- 
flicts", 389.— his  Druids ;  "  prophe- 
cy" of  Patrick  by,  397.— Brother 
of  Conall  Cearnach,  270.  —  Bua- 
dach,  275  [App.  641.— Zorc,  Mon- 
arch (B.C.  593),  208,  252,  451 

Laqhra,  (a.q.  Arcl  Laghrann),  656. 

Ldklh,  (lay),  30 

Laidhibh;  laedha-,  240 

Laighen ;  SUabh  Suidhe,  ("  Mount 
Leinster"),  [App.  475-8 

Laighis  Beta  Mo'r  [App.  481,  482  n- 

Luif/hne',  the  first  Fisherman  in  Erinn, 
221 

Lairge,  Port- ;  (Waterford),  50 

Lamh  Lachiain,  337 

Lamhraidhe ;  the  wood  of,  277,  [App. 
643 

Lammas  Eve,  346 

Lane's  Arabian  Nights,  298 


Lanigan,  Eev.  Dr.,  [App.  647,  etc. — as 
to  the  Seanchus  Mor,  17.— his  as- 
persions on  Colgan,  341 

Lanfranc's  correspondence  with  Borne 
(Book  of  Lismore),  200 

Language,  necessity  for  the  study  of 

the  Gaedhehc,  457 its  neglect  in 

modern  times,  6. — of  the  Firbolgs 
and  Tiiatha  JDe  Danann,  245. — of 
the  poets ;  obscure  ancient,  384 

Laoi,  30, —  Corca-,  190 

Larcom,  Maj.-General  Sir  T.  A,,  370, 
457  n. 

Larkin  (O'Lorcuin),  211 

Latin  (language  of  the  Church).  412 

Latiuni,  i.  e.,  Letha,  [App.  504 

Law ;  regularly  defined  system  of,  in 
Erinn,  4. — as  to  succession  to  chief- 
tainship, 227. — of  Affiliation;  St. 
Patrick's,  225.  —  of  preference  by 
seniority;  ancient,  261. — Rule  as  to 
primogeniture,  227, — of  the  Fui- 
dhir,   655 

Laws,  the  great  compilation  of  the,  16. 
—MSS.  of  the  "  Brehon  Laws",  201 

Lay  impropriators  of  Church  pro- 
perty, 344 

"  Le  gach  boin  a  boinin",  328 

Leabliar  Arda  Macha,  20 

Leabhar  Breac,  (/.  Mdr  Buna  Doigh- 
r€),  31,  180,  190,  352 

Leabhar  Breac  nihic  Aedhagain,  21 

Leabhar  Buidhe  Lecain,  125,  190,  191 

Leabhar  Buidhe  Mhic  Murchudliu,  20 

Leabhar  Buidhe  Moling,  20 

Leahhar  Buidhe  Slaine,  20 

Leabhar  Chluana  Sost,  21  ^ 

Leabhar  Dubh  Malaga,  20 

Leabliar  Fada  Leithghlinne,  21 

Leabhar  Feara-Maighe,  25 

Leabhar  Gabhdla,  21,  86,168  [App.552 

Leabhar  Ghlinne-da- Locha,  22 

Leabhar  Lecain,  191 

Leabhar  MdrDitna  Doiqhre,  [l.hreac'], 
31,  ISO,  190,  352,  663 

Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre,  14,  15,  21,  30, 
172,  182    [App.  570 

Leabhar  na  h-Ua  Chongbhala,  22 

Leabhar  Ruadh  Mhic  Aedhagain,  20 

Leabthacha Dhiarmada is  Grainn^,'d 1 5 

Leacaoin,  in  Lower  Ormond,  352 

Leacain  Mic  Fhirbisigh,  22 

Leac  Bladhma  (Meath),  Battle  of 
(1027),  414 

Leac  Fhatraic  (the  Rock  of  Cashel) 
[App.  623 

Leaf  given  by  fairy  bird  to  the  priests, 
(Cuilejadh),  334 

Leary  Mac  Neill  (see  Laeghaire), 
91.  etc. 
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Lcamnachta;  Ard-,  (New  Milk  Hill), 

450 
Leamokevoge,  Co.   Tipperary  (Liath 

Mdr  MocJiaemhog')  [App.  485  n. 
Lear ;  (see  ZtV),  [App.  584  n. — Tale 

of  the  Tragical  Fate  of  the  Chil- 
dren of,  319.   [See  Errata.] 
Learning  in  Erinn  before  St.  Patrick, 

4,  [App.  4G3 
Leaik  Chuinn  (Conn's  Half),  400 
Lee  Da  Bhearg  [App.  477 
"  Leca  I^ugdach  Lis",  [App.  478, 
Leca  Meic  Nemcdh,  246 
Lecain  {Leahhar  Buidhe),  125,  190, 

191 
Lecain  Mhac  Fhirbhisigh,  120,  192 
Lecain;  the  Book  of,  125. — The  Yel- 
low Book  of,  125,  190,  191 
Legendary,  or  Mythical,  inventions 

introduced  into  Historic  Tales,  31, 

33,  39,  242 
Leif/hinn,    the    Fear;   (Professor   of 

Classics),  2  n,  9n,  51  n,  56,  [App. 

495. 
Lein,  Loch  (Lake  of  Killarney)  ;  Inis- 

Faithlenn  (Inisfallen)  in,  75 
Leinster;  Book  of,  186  [App.  571.— 

List  of  Historic  Tales  in,  243  [App. 

583,  584. — Kings  of,  entry  in  Tigh- 

ernach   as   to    the,    [App.   526.  — 

Mount    (Sliabh    Suidhe    Laigheti) 

[App.  475-8 
Leinstermen,  poem  on  the  graves  of 

heroes  killed  by,  [App.  587  n. 
Leiter  Maelain,  151, — L.  LamhraigM, 

(death  of  Conor  Mac  Nessa  at),277, 

[App.  643. 
Leithglinn,  45 1.— The  Long  Book  of,  2 1 
Leo   III.,  the  Emp. ;  contemporary 

with  King  Ferghal,  son  of  Mael- 

duin,  54 
Leper,  the,  coming  to  Erinn  on  a  flag- 
stone, 393  [App.  623 
Letavia  (see  Letha')  [App.  502 
Letha,  the  ancient  name  for  Italy, 

29  [App.  502,  616 
Leth-glasse',  Dun;  [App.  606.— " Dun 

dd  Leathghlas"  [App.  627 
Leth  Mogha  Nuadhat,  186 
Letters  before  St.  Patrick,  4  [App.  463 
Letters  in  ancient  Erinn ;  O'Flaherty 

on  [App.  469.— Uncial,  324  .—Irish 

letters,  324 
Leyney,  158. — (Luighng),  [App.  546 
Liadatn,  the  poetess,  194 
Liag,Dun  Tri-;  (Duntrileague),  312 
Liamhain  (Dunlavin)  Battle  of.  [App. 

492 
Lia  Milidh  (Warrior's  Stone),  the ;  304 
Liath  Manchain  (Westmeath),  337 


Liath  Mdr  Mochaemkdg  (Leamokev- 
oge, Co.  Tipp.)  [App.  485,  (647) 

Liber  Hymnorum,  in  course  of  publi- 
cation, 406  n 

Library,  ancient ;  (of  S.  Longarad, 
6th  century),  17. 

Liccus  [App.  518 

Life  (the  Liffey),  2G9.— (Liffey)  the, 
put  for  Leinster,  389.  —  Cuirrech 
(Curragh  of  Kildare),  fair  at,  305 

Lifeachair,  48,  72 

Life  of  Aedh  Riiadh  O'Donnell,  22 

Liffey  [see  Life'^  ;  Fair  of  the,  305 

Lime,  mixed  with  the  brain  of  a  con- 
quered warrior,  275.  —  the  colour 
of,  310 

Limerick,  312. — Cathedral  of,  site  of 
Palace  of  Murtoch  O'Brien,  401.— 
Retreat  of  the  Danes  into,  (a.d. 
941) ;  403 

Line',  Magh- ;  [App.  622 

Lintel  of  carved  silver,  310 

Lios,  223.— Lios  Maighne',  163 

Lips,  a  cross  made  on  the,  413 

Lir  [see  Lear'],  319,  [App.  584  n. 

Lisle,  Irish  MSS.  written  at,  356 

Lis  Mdr  (Lismore),  374 

Lismore;  (Book  of ),  196.  —  account 
of  fragment  of  it,  stolen  in  1815, 
lately  in  Cork ;  [Note.  This  frag- 
ment has  been  restored  to  the  ori- 
ginal book,  at  Lismore,  since  the 
delivery  of  theseLectures] ;  196,199. 
— fac-simile  copy,  by  Mr.  O'Curry, 
in  R.I.A.,  196. — St.  Mochuda  of 
Raithin  and,  340 

Lismoyne  (Co.  Westmeath);  Connia 
MacEchegan  of,  130 

Litany  of  Irish  Saints,  by  Aeugus 
CeiUDe,  353,380  [App.  615 

Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  ancient, 
357,  380  [App.  615 

Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints  ;  O'Clery's, 
173,— copies  taken  (1856),[App.647 

Llwyd,  as  to  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  86 

L^oarn,  Bishop  of  Brettan,  349. — K. 
of  Scotland  [App.  590  n 

Loch  Bel  Sead,  426 

Loch  Ce',  52,  81.    [See  "  Annals  of  ",] 

Loch  Derg  (Upper  Shannon),  267 

Loch  Eirng,  22 

Loch  Lain  (Killarney),  75,  76 

Loch  Ribh  (Loch  Ree),  22,  74.— 
Ships  upon,  400,  405 

Loch  Rudhraidh^,  428 

T^ocha  n-Ecliach,  Tomhaidhm  ;  Tale  of 
the,  294 

Lochan,  eldest  son  of  Ua  Corra,  290 

Lochlainn  {Fearfesa,  son  of),  148 

Lochlanns,  or  Danes,  225,  226, 

45 
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Lochra,  Druid  of  K.  Laeghair^,  397 

Loingseach,  Lahhraidli ;  Tale  of,  251 

Loisgenn  (son  of  Cas),  209 

Lombards,  History  of  the  (Book  of 
Lismore),  25,  200 

Lonergan,  211 

Long,  a  sliip,  252 

Longarad,  (verse  of  FeUr^  about),  17, 
[App.  501.— his  Library  (Gth  cen- 
tury), 17 

Longargan,  211 

LoNGASA,  or  "  Voyages"  (Historic 
Tales,  No.  2),  252 

Lore  of  Limerick  [App.  492 

Lorcan,  210,  213 

Lorg,  Tabhall-;  (Tablet  Staff),  [App. 
471 

"  Lorica",  the,  of  Gildas,  353 

Loss  of  the  earlier  writings ;  causes 
of,  5 

Lost  Books ;  of  the,  2,  20 

Lot,  3G9 

Lothra,  Bronze  bell  found  at,  337 

Louis  of  France,  King ;  (assistance 
of),  418 

Louvain,  MSS.,  26. — the  Irish  Fran- 
ciscan College  at,  356,  [App.  644. 

Love  Stories  {Sercd),  of  the ;  ("  His- 
toric Tales"),  294 

Jjimchair  [App.  479 

Luachra  (Rushes);  Cia7Tdighe-,  (Ker- 
ry), 309.  —  Teamhair-,  185,  266 
[App.  637-8 

Luaidet,  189.    [See  Errata] 

Luain,  Ath-,  (Athlone),40 

Luasad,  the  first  Builder  in  Erinn, 
221 

Lucan ;  Confey, near,(  Ceannfuait),i2 1 

Luchat  Mael,  Druid  of  K  Laeghaire, 
397 

Luchta,  46,  267. 

Lug ;  the  founder  of  the  Fair  of  Taill- 
tin,  287. — the  son  of  Cian,  249. — 
Mac  CeiMenn,  or  Mac  Eithlenn, 
or  Edletm,  388,  [App.  478,  n. ;  621 

LugJia,  Sliabh- ;  {Ua  Gadhra,  Lord 
of,)  [App.  547 

Lughaidh,  22,  25.— Firtrl,  44 

Lughaidh's  grave  [App.  479 

Lughaidh  larrdon,  83 

Lughaidh  Luaighn€,  Monarch  (a.m. 
4024),  261 

Lughaidh  Meann,  209 

Lughaidh  O'Clery,  141 

Lughaidh  Riabh-nderg,  54,  [App.  483, 
483  n.,  508 

Lughaidh ;  son  of  Fergus  Fairg€  [App. 
465.  — son  of  Ith,  107,  226.-the 
blind  poet,  257 

Lugdach  Lis,  Leca  [App.  478 


Lugh  Mac  Eithlenn  {Mac  CeiihJenn), 

388  [App.  478,  621 
Luighnd  Chonnacht,  147.  [App.  546 
Luighneach  (Brian) 0'Coaor,95-6, 183 
Luinge,  Cnoc;  (see  Cnoc  i.),  271,  etc. 
Luighne,  48,  101  [App.  546 
Luirg,  96 
Lullaby,  Fairy;  in  Petrie's  Ancient 

Music  [App.  505 
Luman's  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  349 
Lumlaine'  [App.  477 
Lunatics,   Glen  of  the;  {Gleann   na 

n-Geah),  S16 
Lusk,  259.— Court  of  Forgall  Mon- 

ach  at,  278 
ZMs-M/mr//i,"  Plain  of  Herbs" ;  (King's 

County),  250 
Lynch,  Eev.  John;  "  Gratianus  Lu- 
cius",   (Cambrensis  Eversus),    53, 

442,   443 — puzzled   bv   the   name 

"Attacots",  262 
Lynegar,  86 

Lyons,  the  late  V.  Rev.,  156,  [App.645 
Mac  Aedhagain  (Mac  Aegan,  or  Mac 

Egan),  141, 352 ;— tie  Red  Book  of, 

2\.—{FIann),  151 
Mac  Aedha,  194, — Sitric,  son  of,  331 
3fac  an  Bhaird  {AecUi),  [Ward],  142. 

— Eoqhan  Rtiadh,  330 
"  Mac"  and  "  0",  214 
MacAnally,  (see  Mac-an-Lcgha),  660 
Mac   an    Ghobhan,  historian  of   the 

0'Kennedys,219 
Mac-an-Legha,  the  scribe;  MS.  of, 

A.D.  1473,  659-60 
Mac  Aonghusa  (Magennis),  226 
Macbeth ;  parallel  to  passage  in  Shake- 
speare's, 285 
Mac  Bruaideadha  (Mac  Brody),  141, 

148,  401   [App.    625,    628.— Book 

of,  22.— Donnell,  422  [App.  628; 

— Historians  in  Thomond,  219 
Mac    Carthainn,  Saint,   324,   325.— 

Presentation    of     the    Domhnach 

Air gid  to  [App.  598 
Mac  Carthy,    D.  F.   (Poem  on  St. 

Brendan),  289 
Mac  Carthys,  the,  158,  209,  211,  214, 

226.  —  junior  to  the  O'SuUivans, 

326.— (Cormac  and  Tadhg),2n,— 

O'Duinins  historians  of  the,  219 
Mac  Casac,  W. ;  Bp.  of  Ardagh,  100 
Mac  CecA^smithof  St.Patrick,337,447 
Mac  Cochlain,  210.  —  Turloch,  Lord 

of  Delvin,  130,  164,  210  [App.  550 
Mac  Coise' the  Poet ;, Tale  of,  and  the 

Fairy  Woman  [App.  532 
32ac  Con,  43,  90,  187,  386 
Mac  CongVian€,  the  Poet,  353 
Mae  Conmidhe,  100 
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Mac  Conn  -na-  m  Bocht ;  Gilla  -  na  - 
naemh,  138 

Mac  Conrach  ;  Elim,  230,  26i 

Mac  Cormack,  210 

Mac  Costelloe  [App.  548 

Mac  Craiih,  John,  the  son  of  Rory  ; 
author  of  the  History  of  the  Wars 
of  Thomond,  233 

Maccreen  (see  Inis  Mac  Nerinn),  98 

"  Maccuboin  Magus" ;  Militic,  [App. 
608 

Mac  Creich^,  S. ;  Life,  [App.  680,  647 

Mac  Citill,  447 

Mac  Curtin  (Andrew),  195,  234,  339 

Mac  Curtins,  historians  in  Thomond, 
219 

Mac  Dermot's  rock,  in  Loch  C/,  96 

Mac  Diannata ;  Brian,  95  [Ajip.  534. 
— of  the  claun  Maolruanaidh,  219, 
—  (t'«//[App.  548 

Mac  Donnchaidh  (Mac  Donagh), 
(of  the  clann  Maolruanaidh),  219 
[App.  547 

Mac  Donnells  of  Antrim,  194. — race 
of  Colla  Uais;  clann  Firbis,  histo- 
rians, 219. — the,  of  Scotland,  125 

Mac  Echaguin,  130 

Mac  Egan  (see  Mac  Aedhagain),  21 

Mac  Enery,  211 

Mac  Ere,  88 

" Maceria"=Caiseal,  (t.  e.,  the  city 
of),  654 

Mac  Firbis  (see  Firbisiqh,  Forbes),  2 1 9 

Mac  Firbis;   Duald, '  120,   121 his 

death,  122. — his  family,  125. — liis 
descent  from  the  last  pagan  King, 
Dathi,  125. — on  stone  buildings  in 
Erinn,  223.— on  the  Red  Pillar 
Stone  of  Dathi,  288 — Tablets  in 
possession  of  [App.  470. — James; 
the  "Dumb  Book"  of,  125.— his 
works,  123,  215 

Mac  Flanchadha  (^Clanchy),  210 

Mac  Gabhrdin,  Aedan  ;  K.  of  Scot- 
land (a.d.  570) ;  414,417 

Mac  Geoghegan;  the  Abbe,  441,  422 

iliac  Gilla  Duibh,  103 

Mac  Gilli  Kelly,  historian  of  O'FIa- 
herty,  219 

Mac  Gilla  Patrick,  Donnell,  421 

Mac  Gorman,  237; — Finn  (Bishop  of 
Kildare,  ob.  a.d.  1160;  wrote  the 
"  Book  of  Leinster"),  186 

Mac  Grady,  74  [App.  529 

Mac  Graths,  the  (in  Clare),  233,— 
Miler  Mac  Grath,  233 

Mac  Greine',  447 

Mac  Guire  (see  Mac  Uidhir),  419. — 
C'athal;  Death  of  [App.  533. — 
Martyrology  of,  353 


Macha,  Battle  of  [App.  622 
Macha,  inqhen  Aedha  Ruaidh ;  Tale 

of  the  Echtra,  283  [App.  589  ii. 
Macha Mongruadh,  71,  [Ajip.  52 1, 528 

— Wife  of  Crunn   [App.  586  n. 
Machaire  Choniiacht  [App.  564 
Machaire,  Mac  Costelloe  [App.  548 
Mac  Hugh  {Mac  Aedha),  194 
Mac  Iniry,  211 
Mac  Kennedy,  77 
Mackintosh  (Sir  James)  on  the  Aiinals 

of  the  Four  Masters,  153 
Mac  Liug,  death  of,  361, — his  poem 

on  the  Firbolg  colonies,  241.  —  Gilla 

(Gelasius),  Primate  of  Armagh,  361 
Mac  Lonain,  Flann;  poem  by,  [App. 

467 
Mac  Maghnusa,  Annals  of   Senait ; 

(called  Annals  of  Ulster),  83,  [App. 

533 
Mac  Mahon,  7S.—C'oUq  [App.  557. 

— the,  of  Clare,  211, — senior  to  the 

O'Briens,  226 
Mac  Mailin  (Clarus)  109 
Mac  Maonaigh,  102 
Mac  Marach,  141— the  first  named, 

214 
Mac  Murchadha,  Diarmaid,  (Derinot 

Mac  Murroch),  187,  214, 421  [App. 

571.  —  "the  dark  demon",  395. — 

the  Yellow  Book  of,  20 
Mac  Namaras,    210,    214,    236.— of 

Ranna  ;   Tudhg,  line  of,  234 
Mac  Niadh,  96 
Mac  Nia,    son    of    Oenna ;   ancient 

Poem  by  [App.  505 
Mac  Nisse,  17 

Mac  Oireachtaigh,  (Flann),  102 
Mac  Pherson's  Ossian,  300,  304 
Mac  Rannall,  the  race  of,  208 
Mac  Renalds,  194 
Mac  Roth,  34 
"  Mack  Shayne",  Sir  Gerald ;  sworn 

on  the  Bachall  Isu,  (a.d,  1529), 

App.  604 
Mactenus,  88 

Mac  Uidhir,  Tanaidhe ;  (Maguire),  4 1 9 
3Iac  Uilliam,  Fergal,  32  [App,  504 
Macutenius  on  prophecy  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's coming,  390,  397 
Madden,  Sir  Frederic,  345 
Madoc,  Inis ;  Lake  of  Templeport, 

Co.  Leitrim,  27 
Maedhdg  (St.),  107.-Shrine  of,  337 
Maen  Ollandi,  son  of  Ailill  Ai)ie,  252 
3Iaeil  Domhnainn  ("  Moll  Downey") 

[App.  485 
Maein,  Mugh  [App.  481 
Maen,  452 
Mael,  the  Druid.  388. 

45  B 
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Mael,  Luchat,  397 

Maelchonair^,  145 

Maeldithri,  423 

Maelduin,  191. — Fergal,  son  of,  420. 

— Fergus,  son  of,  389. — Tale  of  the 

Navigation  of,  289 
Maelisa  Mac  Maelcohim,  82 
Maelfathartaigh  Mac  Rona'm ;  Tale  of 

the  Tragedy  of,  277  [App.  688  n. 
Maehnair€   Ua    Gormain,   353,   361, 

[App.  609 
Mnelmor,  King  of  the  Feara  Cul,  286 
Maelmura,  verse  of,  quoted  by  Tigh- 

ernach,  64  [App.  524. — of  Othna, 

42,53 
Maebnuir^,  ]58,182.— Mac Craith,  233 
Mael  na  mho  ;  Diarmait,  son  of,  461 
Maelpatrick,  78 
Maelnicdn  (St.)  of   Tamhlacht,  364, 

375 ;  [and    see  MaoJ,  Maolruain, 

Maolruainaigh,  etc.] 
Maeheachlainn  Mdr,  10,  22,  56,  57, 

130. — of  Corcomroe,  346. — son  of 

Domlmall,  403.— O'Mulvany,  82. 
Maelsuthainn  O'CearbhuiH,  76  [Apj). 

629,  531 ;— 663-4 
Maeltamhiachta,  423.— "Prophecy"  of 

[App.  628 
Magach,  36. —  Get  Mac-,  275,  [App. 

641, — the  sons  of  [App.  591  n. 
Magenis  {Mac  Aonghusu),  82,  226.— 

of  Down,  of  the  Ulidian  or  Irian 

race,  207 
MaGeoghegan,  Connla,  130,  164 
"  Maggot,the  Bloody";  (  Croni  CruacJi), 

[App.  631-2  (and  see  103,  538) 
Magh  Ai,  35,  58 
Magh  Adhair,  401 
Magh  Ailbhe;  Cormac  Mac  Cullinan, 

killed  at  Battle  of,  420 
Magh  an  Chairthi  (in  Scotland),  287 
Magh  Bik (MoYiWo),  287 
Magh   BoJg,   murder   of  Fiacha  at, 

(a.d.  56),  264 
Magh  Breagain  (in  Tipperary)  [App. 

693 
Magh-Breagh  (Bregia),  49,  308 
Magh  Cru,  (the  "  bloody  plain"),  263 
3Iagh  da  Gheis^  (Plain  of  the  Two 

Swans),  302 
Magh    Drech     (see    Drech-Mhagh) 

[App.  621 
Magh-Eo,  (Mayo),  101 
Magh  Gar  ad,  17 
Magh  Ms,  70  [App.  527 
Magh  Tuaisceirt  (see  Raith  AIuigh€) 

[App.  631  n. 
Maqh  Leana,  Battle  of,  243,  282 
Mdgh  Lin^  [App.  621 
Magh  Luirg,  96  [App.  534 


Magh  Maein,  (Co.  Wexford),  [App. 

481-2 
Magh  Mucruimh(f,  43,   90 
Magh  n-Ealta  (near  Dublin),  407 
Magh  Nia,  now  Magh  Tuireadh,  245 
Magh  Rath,  48,  50,  191,  243,  418.— 

d'Donovan's  Edition  of  Battle  of 

50,  243 
Magh    Rein   (Co.    Leitrim),    244. — 

Fidhnacha,  398 
Magh  Skcht,  101  [App.  536 
Magh  Tuathat,  17 
Magh  Ttdreadh  (Moytura),  125,  245, 

—  O'Flinn's    Poem   on    the   First 

Battle  of,  2il.—  CoIum  Cilk's  Poem 

concerning,  242. — Second  Battle  of, 

247 
Magh  Uladh  [App.  631  n. 
Magical   waves  of   the    Tuatha   D€ 

Danann,  447 
Magical    skill   of    the     Tuatha   I)€ 

Danann,  250 
Magog,  son  of  Japhet;  the  Gaedhil 

descended  from,  14,  205 
Magonus,  Sanctus  [App.  608 
Ma  Gradoigh,  Augustin ;  the  conti- 

nuator  of  Tighemach,  74  [App.  629 
Maguire,  73.— Festologyof  Catha/,26. 

—(Brian  Roe),  169  [App.  552 
Magus;  Simon,  272,  402,  403, 
Magus ;  Miliuc  Maccuboin,  [App.  608 
Mahon,  211 — son  of  Kennedy  {Math- 

ghamhain  Mac  Cinneidigh^,  403 
Maidens  killed  at  Tara  by  Dunlaing 

[App.  466 
Maighe,  Eas  [App.  486 
Maighen,  Ferta   [App.  477,  478 
Maigh  Rein  ;  (see  Conmaien^),  219 
Maighne,  Lis,  163 
Main^,  Ihh,  (see  O'Kelly),  219.— J/ac 

Durthacht;  finding  of  the  brooch 

of,  268. — son  of   Gressach,  physi- 
cian, 221. — son  of  Nia U  Naoi-ghia- 

lach,  257. — Niall;  Brecan,  son  of 

[App.  687  n.— the  Ui,  312 
Mainister  Eimhin  (Monasterevan),132, 

335,  361,  363, 
Mainistrech,  13,  53,  75 
Mair^da,  Eochaidh  Mac;  son  of  the 

K.  of  Fermoy,  294 
Maisten,  MuIJarh  [App.  486 
3Idl;  {CUu  Mail)  [App.  480  n. 
Malachy  {Maehheachhmvi),  17; — St. 

Bernard's  Life  of,  cited  [App.  602 
Malahide  Bay,  {Inbher  Domhnaimi), 

385,  402 
Malt,  vat  of  juice  of  (Ale),  311 
Man,  the  Isle  of  (Falga)  [App.588  n. 
Manchan,     St.     [App.    607,    630 

Shrine  of,  337 
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Mandar,  the  Dane,  -tlO  [App.  626 
Manister,  Co.  Limerick  {Oenach  Clo- 

chuir),  305 
Mantles  of  blue,  310 
Mantan,  217 

Manuscript ;  nobles  ransomed  for  a,  6, 
Manuscripts ;  necessity  to  the  histo- 
rian of  study  of  our,  44:1. — (Irish), 
written  in  Belgium,  26, 356. — at  St. 
Isidore's,  Eome,  26, 353,  [App.  644. 
— in  British  Museum,  25. — Visit  to, 
in  1849, 345. — Miscellaneous,  in  Li- 
brary of  R.I.A.,  24,  200.— in  Li- 
brary of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin,  23.— in 
King's  Inns,  Dubl.,  660. — in  Bel- 
gium, 26,  [App.  644. — in  Germany 
(described  by  Zeuss),  27. — Of  the 
early  Ecclesiastical,  339,  357 

Manuscripts  Quoted  : — ■ 

R.I.A. ;  Leahhar  na  h-Uidhi%  14, 
15,  30,  138,  182,  183,  184,  260, 
282,  391,  570,  571, 584  d.,  585  d., 
587  n.,  618 

R.I.A. ;  Leahhar  Mdr  Duna  Doighr^ 
(or  ''Leahhar  Bre,ac"\  17,  31, 
32  n.,  190,  339,  352,  363,  365, 
366,  368,  370,  372,  380,  381,  408, 
424,  426,  429,  501,  504,  610,  611, 
615,  630,  632,  634 

R.I.A.;  Book  of  Ballymote,  9,  11, 
13,  44,  49  n.,  55,  188,  212,  215, 
306,  359,  492  n.,  494  n.,  496,  497, 
499,  500,  501,  502,  503,  505,  50y, 
510,  513,  520-1,  522,  594 

R.I.A. ;  Book  o{  Lecain,  23,  54,  55, 
69,  125,  126,  130,  192,  212,  215, 
240,  241,  242,  302,  306,  359,  462, 
488  n.,  497,  501,  522,  542,  587  u., 
589  n.,  591  n.,  594 

R.I.A.  (CI.  23. 5),  O'Clery's  Leahhar 
Gahhala,  57,  168,  169,  173,  516 

R.I.A.  (CI.  23.  6),  Annals  of  Loch 
C^,  111  [Connacht,  106 

R.LA.  (CI.  25.  4;  25.  5),  Annals  of 

R.I.A.  (CI.  33.  4),  Cucoigchrlce 
O'Clery's  copy  of  Leahhar  Gah- 
hala, 173 

R.I.A.  (CI.  40.  4),  O'Clery's  Ileim 
Jtioghraidhe,  163,  164,  165,  648, 
550'  551 

R.I.a!  (CI.  43.  6),  335,  600 

R.LA.  (H.  &  S.  1.  1),  587  n.,  591  n. 

R.LA.  (H.  &  S.  1.  57),  423,  629 

R.I.A.  (H.  &  S.  1.  75),  409 

R.I.A.  (H.  &  S.  1. 175),  406,407,626. 

R.LA.  (H.  &  S.  2.  11),  417,  628 

R.I.A.  (H.  &  S.  2.  52),  O'DonneU's 
Life  of  St.  Cohtm  Cill^,  112,  330 
339,  410,  540 


MSB.  Quoted,  (continued) : 
R.I.A.  (H.  &  S.  3.  54),  398-9,  625 
R.I.A.  (H.  &  S.  3.  59),  413,  414, 

416,  417,  627,  628 
R.LA.  (H.  &  S.  No.  74),  Ancient 

Glossary,  32  n.,  504 
R.I.A.  (H.  &  S.  No.  149),  307 
R.LA.  (H.  &  S,  No.  205),  262, 591  n. 
R.I.A.,  Copy  of  Mac  Firbis'  Book 

of  Genealogies,  etc.,  121, 215, 216, 

359,  541,  572 
R.LA.  (Copy  of).  Book  of  Lismore, 

196,  307,  308,  339,  340,  589  n., 

593  n.  594 
R.I.A.  Cucoiffchric^ O'Clerfs  MSS. 

in ;  110, 178 ;— his  Will  (MS.  34. 

4),  178,  560;  [and  see  179,  562] 
R.I.A. ,  Fragment  of  Wars  of  Tho- 

mond,  237 
R.I.A.,   Vellum  MS.  (Life  of  St. 

Caillin,  etc.),  340 
R.I.A.,  Paper  MS.  of  the  Sluaghed 

Dathi,  288 
R.I.A.,  Paper   MS.    (Life  of   St. 

Briglt),  339 
T.C.D.,  Various  MSS.  in  (E.  3.  5  ; 

H.  2.7;  H.2. 15;  H.  2.  17;H.3. 

3;H.  3.  17;  H.  3.  18 ;  H.  4,  22), 

192 
T.C.D.,  Book  of  Armagh,  343, 344, 

372,  373,  397,  607,  608,  612 
T.C.D.  (CI.  E.,  3,  5),  Book  of  ^ca;7/. 

47,  49  n,  511,  512 
T.C.D.  (CI.  E.,  3,  20),  Annals  of 

Ulster,  84,  533 
T.C  D.  (CI.  E.,  4,  2),  Liber  Hym- 

norum,  343,  406  n.,  503,  606 
T.C.D.  (CI.  F.,  3,  19),  (Trans,  of). 

Annals    of    Clonmacnoise.   13u, 

135 
T.C.D.  (CI.  H.  1.  1 ;  H.  1.  2),  An- 
nals of  Connacht.  104,  115,  539, 

540 
T.C.D.  (CI.  H.,  1.  8),  Annals  of 

Ulster.  84,  85,  90;  {Tighernach, 

507)  (517) ;  533,  534 
T.C.D.   (CI.  H.  1.  10),  400,  409, 

410,  423,  625,  626,  627,  629 
T.C.D.  (CI.  H.  1.  11),  394,  624 
T.C.D.  (CI.   IL    1.  12),  O'Clery's 

Leahhar  Gahhala,  168,  169,  173, 

552,  5.54 
T.C.D.  (CI.  H.  1.  15),  422,  629 
T.C.D.  (CI.  H.  1.  18),  Chronicum 

Scotorum.  58,   120,  125,  128-9, 

507,  517;  (Tighernach,  519, 599) ; 

542,  543. 
T.C.D.  (CI,  n.  1.  19),  Annals  of 

Loch  Cif.  94,  95,  101,  115,  534, 

536,  604 
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MSS.  Quoted,  (continued): 

T.C.D.  (CI.  H.  2,  15),  Mac  Fir- 
bis  Glossaries.  123,  462 

T.C.D.  (CI.  H.  2.  16),  Leabliar 
Buidhe  Lecain.  11,  13,  58,  125, 
126,  190,  260,  286,  329,  334,  336, 
378-9,  380,  381,  420,  428,  452, 
461,  469,  496,  503,  517,  584  n., 
585  n..  586  n..  587  n.,  599,  600, 
614,  629 

T.C.D.  (CI.  H.  2.  17),  687  [n. 
(161)]  590  [n.  (209)] 

T.C.D.(C1.,H.2. 18.),BookofLein- 
ster.  9, 13, 14,  15, 15  n,  20,  29,  31, 
69,  70,  186,  187,  233,  243,  271, 
274,  277,  283,  294,  301,  302,  303. 
334,  359,  381,383,  389,  399,  400. 
405,  412,  452,467,  469,  476,  480, 
482,  486  u.  494,  498.  501,  526, 
583,   584,  585  n,   587  n,  588  n, 

589  n,  590  n,  592  n.  594,  616,  622, 
625,  627,  636. 

T.C.D.    (CI.  H,  3.  3)    [Dinnsean- 

chus^.  10. 
T.C.D.  (CI.  H.  3.  17),  392,  485  n., 

502,    503,    507,    585  n,   587  n  . 

588  n.,  622 
T.C.D.  (CI.  H.  3.  18),   32  n.,  61, 

260,  264,  347,  397,  461,  467,  468. 

472.  478,  504,  512  n.,  513,  584  u., 

590  n.,  615,  617 

T.C.D.  (CI.  H.  4.  22),  462,  495, 
504,  586  n. 

T.C.D.  (CI.  H.  5.  30),  Mac  Firbis 
Law  Glossary.  9,  494 

T  CD.  (CI.  H.  1.  18.),  Mac  Curtin's 
Copy  of  the  Wars  of  Thomond,234 

T.C.D.  (Copy  of)  O'Clery's  Reim 
Rioghraklh^,  167 

Aunals  of  Innisfallen,  68,  60 

Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  16  n., 
82,  96,  138,  146,  147,  157,  178, 
183,  184,  335,  401,  403,  404,  413, 
414,  417,  451,  452,  453,  454,  477- 
8n.,482n.,484n.,487n.,  509  n., 
535,  543,  544,  646,  570,  571,  605, 
628 

Annals  of  Tighernach,  56,  57,  64, 
65,  67,  68,  74,  90,  334,  507,  516, 
517,  524,  526,  529,  604.  636 

Book  of  Fermoy,  293,  294,  503,  593 

Brussels  (Burg.  Lib.),  MSS.  in: 
173,  232,  340,  361-2,  362,  374, 
423,  693,  609,  613,  616,  629 

Keating's  History :  12,  13,  14,  15, 
21,  487  n.,  497,  498,  501,  642-3. 

King's  Inns  Lib.  (Dubl.);  MSS.  in, 
660 

"  Liber  Flavua  Fergusiorum"  :  76, 
340,  531 


MSS.  QooTED,  (continued): 
London  (Brit.  Mus.),  MSS.  there, 

340 
London  (Brit.Mus.);  (Ayscough,49 

—4795).  Annals  of  Ulster.  84,  89 
London   (Brit.  Mus.);  (Clarendon, 

36)  :  Annals  of  Ulster,  83,  89 
London  (Brit.Mus.) ;  (Egerton,  88), 

386,  584  n.,  587  n.,  617 
London    (Brit.    Mus.);    (Egerton, 

93):  Tripartite  Life.  104  n.,  325, 

339,  344,  345-6,  347,  350,  385, 

386, 397,  488  n.  505, 538,  598, 60J , 

606,  608,  609,  617,  625 
London    (Brit.    Mus.);    (Egerton, 

185).  360,  609 
London  (Brit.  Mus.) ;  (Harl.  5280). 

271,  387,  399,  419,  467,  479  u  , 

486  n,,  586  n.,  688  n.,  618 
London  (Brit.  Mus.) ;  MS.  by  G'd- 

lariahhach  O'Clery.  282 
London  (Brit.  Mus.),  Fragment  of 

Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  95,  534,  635 
London   (Lambeth  Lib.);   (Cai'ew 

MS.  No.  607).  434,  635 
Mason,  Mr.  Monck;  vellum  MS.  of. 

479  n.,  [App.  643. 
O'Clery's  Glossary;   (Copy,  1728), 

175,  176,  557,  558 
O'Clery ;  (Copy  of)  Poems  of  Cu- 

coigchrice,  179 
O'Conor  Domi;  MS.  in  possession 

of  the.  658  n. 
Oxford   (Bodl.    Lib.) ;   Annals    of 

Inisfallen.  80 
Oxford  (Bodl.   Lib.);  (Cotton,  A. 

XXV.).  81,  105,  106,  108,  109, 

111   539  540 
Oxford  (Bodl.  Lib.);   (Laud,  488), 

524 
Oxford  (Bodl.Lib.) ;  (Laud, 610).  20 
Oxford  (Bodl  Lib.) ;   (Rawl.,  487). 

.307,  315 
Oxford  (Bodl.  Lib.);  (Eawl.,  489), 

Annals  of  Ulster.  83,  86 
Rome;  MSS.  at   St.  Isidore's  in, 

156,  238,  307,  [App.  644. 
Stowe  MSS.,  No.  3.  114,  541 
"  Wars  of  the  Danes",   Poem  in. 

479  n. 

MaodMg,    Saint,    of  Fearna   Mhor 

(Ferns) ;  Life  of,  340 
Maoilchatha,  Rath ;  stone  work  in,  223 
Maoilin  og  Mac  Bruaideadha,  (Mac 

Brody);  22,  148,  401 
Maol,  druid  of  Conn ;  [App.  620 
Maolchonair^  (see  Baile   Ui  31.),  21, 

—  Clann  [App.  563 
Maolmura,  103  (and  see  Maelmair/) 
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Maolruanaidk,  [Mulroony],  96,  97. 
— Clann,  [the  Mac  Dermots,  Mac 
Donoghs,  etc.],  O'Duigenans  his- 
torians of,  219 

Maon,  (fatlier  o{  Morann),  218 

Maranach ;  Godfrey,  404  [see  Mear.'j 

3farbhan,  31 

Marco  Polo,  Travels  of  (Book  of  Lis- 
more),  25,  200 

Marianus  Gorman ;  Martyrology  of, 
174,  853,  361  [App.  609 

Mark,  and  the  Bishops  of  Alexan- 
dria, 307 

Martin,  John  ;  (donation  to  the  Dic- 
tionary Committee).  458 

Martin,  St.,  369,  370 

Martyr,  Conchnbhar  Alac  Nessa  ac- 
counted the  first  in  Erinn,  277 

Martyrologies ;  339  et  seq.,  353,  357, 
360  et  seq.— of  Donegal  (Skele- 
ton).173;  (Perfect),  [O'CleryMS.], 
174.— of  Tamhiacht,  174 

Mary's  Abbey,  St.,  DubUn  (Crozier 
of),  338 

Mary,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  369. — 
Ancient  Litany  of  the  B.V,.  357, 
380  [App.  615.— age  of  the  B.V. 
[App.  509. — Burning  of  miracu- 
lous image  of  [App.  604 

Mason  ;  Collection  of  Mr.  Monck,  25 

Mass,  form  of  the  ;  temp.  St.  Patrick, 
377  [App.  613. — Ancient  tract  on 
the  Ceremonies  of  the,  357,  376 
[App.  613. — Canon  as  to  absence 
from  Mass  on  Sunday,  372 

Masses  for  the  Saints,  361 

Masiin  [App.  486 

Masters,  Annals  of  the  Four,  140, 
155  [App.  543  et  seq. 

Materials  of  Irish  History,  miscel- 
laneous, 456 

Mathghamha'm  (Mahon),  210. — Mac 
Cinneidigh.  403. —  O'Conchobhair, 
[App.  547 

Maurice,  a  Danish  chief,  403 

Maximus  Tyrius  [App.  463 

May  Day,  festival  of  {Belltain^,  286 

Mc  Ere,  88 

MeadJibli,  or  Medhbh ;  (Meave,  or 
Mab) ;  33,  [App.  515,  etc.— Tale  of 
the  Courtship  of  Queen,  282. — 
Married  to  Conchobhar  Mac  Nessa, 
[App.  636.  —  and  the  Cave  of 
Cruachain,  Tale  of  [App.  532. — 
Daughter  of  Conan;  Poem  by, 
[App.  480. 
Meann,  72 

Mearanach,  [see  MarauacJi],  404. 
Medes;  Tract  on  the  Kings  of  tiie, 
83. 


Medical  Arts  of  the  Tuatha  D^  Da- 

nann,  250 
Mediterranean,  the,  402,  426,  427.— 

Ugain^  Mdr^s  rule,  as  far  as  to  the, 
451 
Meisneich  [App.  489,  490 
Mel's  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  349 
Melaghlin  O'Mulvany,  82 
Melbourne ;  St.  Patrick's  Society  of, 

458 
Mel^,  Ui- ;  Eoman  pilgrims  settled  in. 

380,  (see  Imel^),  [App.  615 
Mell  [App.  488 
Menu;  Aedh, i'lO 
Afesca  (Intoxication),  of  St,    Colutn 

Cill^,  406 
Mesca  Uladh ;  Historic  Tale  of  the, 

185  [App.  637 
Meschoin  Muaid  [App.  478 
Mesdeadad,  brother  of  Conall  Cear- 

nach,  270 
Mesgedhra,    King  of  Leinster ;  AU 

thirne's   visit   to,    268,    275.  —  his 

brain  (^Conall  CearnacKs  trophy), 

275  [App.  593,  640 
Mesroeda  ;  {Mac  Datho),  [App.  486 
Metals,   worker    in ;    CreidM,  King 

Nuada's,  247  [365 

Metre  of  Chain- Verse  (CowacAZaww), 
Meyler,  432,— Mac  Grath,  233 
il//acA,  physician,  221 
Mias   Tighernain,  the  ;  (Paten  of  St. 

Tighernari),  338 
Miathlach,  the  river;  (Co. Cork),  434 

[xS.pp.  635 
Michael  the  Archangel ;  Church  de- 
dicated to,  364 
Midhluachra,  Slight-,  the,  453 
Mid-Erinn  ;  the  kingdom  of,  266 
Midhchuarta,  (the  Teach'),  187 
Midir  [App.  503 
MUan ;  the  Bobbie  MS.  in  the  Am- 

brosian  Library  at,  27 
MilbhedU,   Cearmna-,  447 
Mdchu,    [App.     638.— St.     Patrick, 

swineherd  of,  394 
Milco ;  Bishoi)  Guasactus,  son  of,  349 
Milidh,  Mile,  or  Mileadh,  or  Milesius, 

147,[App.592  n.— Genealogy  of,215 
Milesian  Colony ;  History  of  tlie,  440 
Milesian  Genealogies,  the,  206 
Miler  MacGrath,  233 
Miley,  Rev.  J,,  translation  of  ancient 

Irish  Sermon,  published  by,  28  n. 
Military  Expeditions  {SluaigheadhcC) ; 

["  Historic  Tales"  of,]  284 
Mihtary  Schools  in  Scotland,  279 
Miliuc  (Maccuboin  Magus)  [App.  608 
Milk  Hill, New-,  {Aid Leamhnachta), 
450 
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Mioch,  son  of  Diancecht,  iihysician, 
250.     [See  Miach.] 

Miosach  ;  Of  the,  336,  [App.  699 

Miracles  of  St.  Patrick  [App.  609 

Misach,  ox  Miosach;  the,  336  [App. 
599 

Miscellaneous  materials  of  Irish  His- 
tory, 456 

Mis,  Sliabh,  (in  Kerry),  448.— (in 
Antrim),  394 

Mochaemhog,  St.  [App,  485,647 

Mochohnoq  (St.);  poem  on  the  Ua 
Con-as,"  298  [App  593 

Mochua,  St ,  of  Balla  (Co.  Mayo),  197. 
—Life  of,  340 

Mochta,  Saint,  18,  88,  [App.  606.— 
Book  of,  (6th  century)  19. — Her- 
mitage of,  344. 

Mochuda  (^Carthach),  the  Rule  of  St. 
374. — St.,  of  Raithin  and  Lismore, 
Life  of,  340 

Mocteus  (5th  century),  88 

3Iogh  Curb,  207 

Mugh  Nuadhat,  186 

Mogh  Ruith,  200.— Archdruid  of 
Erinn,  272,  402  [see  Duggan ;  and 
Cronin]. 

Mogue,  St.  (see  Maod/wg,  St.)  340 

Moinin  (see  Bail€  an  Mhoiniri),  346 
[App.  607 

Moira  {Magh  Rath) ;  Battle  of,  Tale 
of  the,  243,  418 

Malaga;  the  Black  Book  of  Saint,  20 

Molaisg,  Saint,  330.— Life  of,  340  — 
Shrine  of,  336 

Muling,  St. ;  Bishop  of  Ferns,  23.  — 
of  Teach  Muling,  (St.  Mulhns, 
Co,  Carlow),  302,  336,  —  Church 
founded  at  Rus  Broc  by,  392. — 
Evangelistariura  of,  23.  —  Inter- 
cession as  to  Boromean  Tribute, 
231.— "Prophecies"  of,  412  [App. 
628. — Poem  on  St.  John's  festival, 
427  [App.  633.— Life  of,  340,  [App. 
647.— the  Yellow  Book  of,  20.— the 
BaiUMholing,^-20  [App.  627 

Muling,  Teach-;  (now  St,  Mullins), 
302 

"  Moll  Downey",  {Maeil  Domhnainn), 
[App.  485 

Molyneaux;  the  Cathach  found  in 
Belgium  by  Mrs.,  331 

Mom^ra ;  Tachniarc,  ('Historic  Tale  of 
the),  243,  282 

Monach  ;  Clll-,  344  [App.  606 

Monasterboice,  53 

Monasterevan,  from  Saint  Eimhin, 
335,  351. — Camp  of  Aedk  Oirnidh€ 
near,  364, 

Monastery  of  Clonmacnoise,  58,  etc 


(see  Clonmacnoise). --of  Inisfallen, 
76 

Monastic  Rules  (of  Discipline),  857, 
373 

Mangan  and  Dubhlacha,  [App  592, 
and  n. 

Mangan,  son  of  Fiachna  [App.  589  n. 

Monks ;  Rule  of  the  Gray,  375 

Monsell,  Rt.  Hon.  W. ;  Shrine  belong- 
ing to,  335 

Monster  in  the  Cave  of  Dunmore 
{Dearc  Ferna),  [App.  587  n. 

Moore,  Thomas,  441. — his  qualifica- 
tions, 441. — his  mistaken  criticism 
on  early  Irish  history,  and  his  dis- 
covery of  his  error,  154 

Murann  macMaein,  (orMauiii),  46,2 1 8 

Moreton,  Earl  of,  grant  by,  confirmed 
on  the  Bachall  Isu,  (1529),  [App. 
604 

Muriath,  daughter  of  the  K.  of  West 
Munster,  (b.c.  540),  251,  253 

Monnael,  King  of  the  Feara  Qui,  286 

Morna;   CunanMac,Bl7 

Morning  Star,  the  river  [App.  485 

Massaid,  Magh,  [App.  485 

Mosomdg,  134 

Motto  of  the  O'Donnells,  330 

Mount  Leinster,  {Sliabh  Stiidh^  Lai- 
ghen),  [App.  475-8. 

Moville  (Magh Bile),  287 

Moy,  the  river  Qluaidh),  125,  284, 
418, 

Moycashel,  Ardnurchar  in  [App.  593 

Moytura,  24 ;  [see  Magh  Tuireadh'] 

Muaidh,  the  river  (Moy),  125,  284, 
418,  —  Ibh  Fiachrach  Muaidh; 
Clann  Eirbis  historians  of  the,  219 

Mucruimhe,  {Magh)  188. 209.— Battle 
of,  43,  386,  389  [App.  586  n. 

Mitghna,  {Bealach),  132 

Muighe,  Raith-,  (Rathmoy  or  Rath- 
mo)  ;  [App.  631  n. 

Midghmhedhoin ;  [see  Eochaidli],  14, 
etc. 

Muin,  71,  [App.  528 

Muineaman,  83 

Midntir  Duibhghenainn,  22,  23 

Muintir  Mhaoilmhordha,  103 

Muintir  Mhaoilchonaire,  22 

Midrchadmac  Maileduin,  Death  of,  27 

Muircheartach  Mac  Erca,  89,  191 
[App.  599.— Note  on  [App.  587 

Muircheartach,  son  of  Maelseachlainn, 
413 

Muircheartach  Ua  Briain,  55,  211, 
400,  405 

Muiredha,  Magh,  (in  Bregia),  451 

Muireadhack.  72,  195 

Mtiireadhach  Mac  Carthaigh,  214 
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Mniredhach,  eon  of  Diarmaid,  ances- 
tor of  St.  Eimhin,  '65 1 

Muiredach,  son  of  Fiacha,  886 

Muireadhaigh,  the  Siol- ;  (Murray), 
57,  83,  219 

Muirgen,  son  of  Senchan,  8 

Muir  n-Icht,  the ;  (Ictian  Sea),  454: 
[App.  592  n.  605 

Muirinn,  the  daughter  of  Derg,  308 
[App.597 

Midrtheimn€  [App.  475. — Brishach 
Mhor  MhaigM;  [App.  5 8 7.— Tale 
of  the  Battle  of,  319 

Mulconry ;  Book  of  Bally,  2 1 

Midlach  Maisten ;  [App.  486 

Mullach  Ruaidhe,  the  palace  of  King 
Dathi's  Queen,  284 

Mullens,  Saint;  {Tigh  Moling;  Co. 
Carlow),  231 

Mulroony,  (^Maolruanaidli) ;  96,  219. 

Mulvany ;  Melachlin  0',  82 

Mumhain,  (Munster),  209. — Assem- 
bly under  Bishop  Ibar  in,  [App. 
616.— the  Book  of,  237 

Miinca,  Bishop  at  Donochmore,  349 

Munchin's,  St. ;  ( Cill  Manchin ;  Li- 
merick), App.  630 

Munster,  the  Book  of,  237  [and  see 
llian/iaui] 

Mura,  Fathan-,  (Fothadh  na  Ca- 
noin^,  of;  a.d.  800),  410 

Murchadh  Finn  O'Ferghaill,  102 

Murchadh  O'Conor,  395 

Murchadh,  son  of  Muiredhach,  ances- 
tor of  St.  Eimhin,  351 

Midredhach  Muinderg,  171 

Murray,  John  (1728);  MS.  of  O'Cle- 
ry's  Glossary  by  [App.  557 

Murray  (the  Siol  Muireadhaigh'),  57, 
83,  219 

Muscrigians,  the;  progress  of  into 
Magh  Bregain  [App.  593 

Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
321,  etc. 

Music,  the  Ollamhs  of  ;  qualifications 
of,  255 

Museum ;  visit  to  the  British,  in  1849, 
345 

Musicians,  2,  255 

Music ;  Petrie's  Ancient  (Fairy  Lul- 
laby in),  [App.  505. — of  women,  334 

Mythical,  or  legendary,  inventions  in 
ancient  Historic  Tales,  38, 39,  242 

Mythology ;  Fairy,  [App.  504 

Naas,  founded  by  Liigh  Mac  Fith- 
lenn  [App.  478.  — KiUossy  (C'(7/  An- 
sailW)  near,  421. — Palace  of,  231. 
— residence  of  Mesgedhra,  K.  of  all 
Leinster,  268,  270 

Nac{fraecK8  stone-builder,  Goll,  222 


Nae,  the  son  of  Cas,  209 

Naemhan,  650 

Naenbal,  son  of  Fenias  Farsaidh,  226 

Nagle,  Sir  Richard;  the  late,  131 

Names,  family ;  first  introduced  by 
Brian  Boroimhe,  214.  —  the  Ol- 
lamhs bound  to  know  the  etymolo- 
gies of,  240 

Naomhsheanchus  Naomh  Ins^  Fail, 
163 

Narrow  Water  (  Caeluisg^),  235 

Naoisi,  275 

Naifraeck,  Aengus,  son  of  [App.  483, 
586 

National  Independence,  loss  of,  6. — 
Literature  encouraged  by  the  na- 
tive chiefs  even  after  it,  6-7 

Natsluagh,  son  of  Caelbad,  3G3  [App. 
610 

Navan  (the  Book  of  the  Ua  Chongh- 
bhail,  or  of),  20 

Neagh,  Loch  {Loch  n-Echach~)  [App. 
591  n. — Historic  Tale  of  the  Burst- 
ing forth  of,  294 

Neamnainn ;  Gael  Ua-,  308  [App.  594 

Necklace  of  red  gold,  426 

Nechtain;  Dun,  [App.  584  n. 

Necromancy  of  children  of  Cailitin 
[App.  587  n. 

Needlework  ;  (the  lady  Eimer),  279 

Neglect  of  antiquarian  inquiry  in 
Ireland,  1-2 

Neidhe,  son  of  Adhna,  45,  176,  218, 
383  [App.  616 

Neid,  Ui- ;  Carn,  (Co.  Cork),  422 

Neill,  Clanna ;  the,  336 

Neimthenn,  the  judgments  of  Doet  of, 
46 

jVeii,  son  of  Indai  [App.  590  n. 

Nemhidh,  171,  226, — his  physicians, 
221,  225.— Sons  of,  at  first  battle  of 
Magh  Tuireadh,  246.— Tale  of  the 
Immigration  of,  295. — his  Colony, 
referred  to  by  Finntan,  241 

Nemedians,  ancestors  of  the  Tuatha 
D^Danann,  244 

Nemsenchaidh,  381  [App.  615 

Nennius,  53. — Irish  Version  of  [Ed. 
Ir.  Archaeol.  Soc),  450  [App  590 
n. — Letha  named  by,  [App.  502. — 
Tt-anslation  of,  190 

Nennta,  Sidh- ;  (the  fairy  mansion), 
[App.  591  n. 

Xera  [App.  589  n. 

Nerin,  Inis  Mac,  (in  Loch  C^),  93 

Nero,  conduct  of  the  village,  in  Ire- 
land, 355 

"  Nes" ;  Cormac's  Glossary  on  the 
word,  2.50 

Nessa,  mother  of  Conor,  274  [App. 
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636 ;     [and   see    Conchohhar   Mac 

Nessci] 
New-Milk  Hill,  (Ard  LeamhiacliUi), 

450 
Newry  Water,  {Glenn  Rifjh^),  72. — 

(^Inbhar  Chinntraghci),  287 
Nia  Mdr,  44 
Niall,  [and  see  Nigellus,  App.  602], 

— the  oldest  charter  of  the  land  of, 

423 
Niall  Frasach,  Tale  of  [App.  531 
Niall  Garbh  O'Douuell,  407 
Niall  Glim-dubh,  387 
Niall  ''Naoi-ghiallach"  ("  of  the  Nine 

Hostages";,284, 328,  360,  386,  454. 

— the  race  of,  208. — Genealogy  of 

[App.   499. — his  death,  454.^iis 

sons  [App.  531. — his  expedition  to 

the  Ictian  Sea  [App.  592  n. 
Niar/li,  Magh;  now  Magh  Ticiread/i, 

245 
Nicholson  on  the  Annals  of  Loch  C€, 

96 
Nigellus  (Niall),  intruding  prelate  at 

Armagh  (a.d.  1 134)  [App.  602 
Ninereh,  369,  424 
Ninine,  8 

Niul,  son  ofFenias  Farsaidh,  226 
Noah ;  all  Genealogies  made  to  hegin 

from,  215. — and  the  elders,  368 
Noble  Saints  of  Erinn,  the,  369 
^'■NochrothaigK\  Fedlim  ;  (daughter  of 

K.    Conchohhar   Mac   Nessa),     49 

[App.  514 
Nore,  the  river  ;  (n-Eoir),  364 
Norman  invasion,  the,  414 
Normans,  225,  22G. — in  Erinn,  422. — 

Anglo-,   (called    Saxons),     387. — 

adoption  of  Irish  language,    etc., 

by  the,  6. — Settlei's;  Tales  before 

the  time  of  the  Norman,  299 
Nos  ;  {Chan  Mic  Nois),  8 
Notal,  381,  [App.  615 
November    Eve,    a    j)agan     festival 

{Samhuvi),  284,  286 
Nuadha  Airgead-lamh,  246,  247,  249, 
Nuadha  Finnfdil,  (a.m.  4238),  83 
Nuadha  Necht,  (Monarch  a.m.  5090; 

or  B.C.  110),  304,  [App.  474.  483 
"  O"  and  "  Mac",  214 
0 Aingidy,  2 1 1 
Oak  from  Cratloe   for    the   roof  of 

Aileach,  401 
Oar  Wheel  (see  Rowing  Wheel),  427, 

etc. 
O'Barrdan,  Johannes,  323 
O'Bibsaigh,  103 

Ohlen,  son  of  Fidru ;  363  [App.  610 
O'Boland,  211 
O'Braoin    (Tigkernach),    [O'Breen], 


67. — Donnchadh,  Abb.  of  Clonmac- 
noise,  419. — Right  Rev.  J.,  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  QQ,— Donnchadh,  story  of 
[App.  532,—  Tipraite,  [App.  621 

O'Briain,  158,  209,  226.— the  fii'St- 
named,214. — ofEatharlagklAther- 
low],  211,— of  Cuanach,  211.— 
Tadhg,  and  the  Devil,  [App.  532. — 
Brian  jRicadh,  son  of  Conor,  234,236. 
— Do7nh nail  Mdr,  212. —  Tadhg,  son 
of  Conor,  234,  235,  236.  — Tur- 
loch,  son  of  Tadhg,  236.— an  oak 
of  the  house  of,  396. — Conor,  foun- 
der of  Corcumroe,  234,  236. — 
Doinhnall  Mdr,  last  King  of  Mun- 
ster,  234. — Donnchadh  Cairbrech, 
234. — Muircheartach  ;  Aileach  de- 
stroyed by,  400,  405. — Douoch,  son 
of  Tadhg,  236. — Muircheartach  (d. 
1119),  414 

O'Briens,  the;  junior  to  the  Mac 
Mahons,  326,— of  Ara,the,212, 236, 
—of  Dufferin,  Wexford,  211.— Ge- 
nealogy of  the  race  of  the,  209. — 
Submission  of  Murchadh  to  Henry 
VIII.,  237.— The,  in  1194  ;  234, 
236.  —  Turloch,  King  of  Munster, 
336 

C Caellaidhe ;  Aedh,  Bishop  of  Air- 
ghiall,  (Oriell),  361 

O'Caiside;  Ruaidhridhe,  (RorvO'Cas- 
sidy),  85 

O'Callaghan,  209 

O'Cane;  O'Mulvany,  Chief  Poet  of, 
82 

O'Cannan  and  O'Clery,  historians  of 
the  Cinel  Cojiai// (in  Donegal),  219 

fy  Caomhain,  126 

O'CarroU,  209.— of  Ely;  O'Riordan, 
historian  of,  219;  [and  see  O'Cear- 
hhuiir\ 

O'Casey,  211 

O'Cearbhuill,  Afaelsuthain,  76,'  [App, 
529  531 

Ocha,' or  Och^,  56,  88-9,  [App.  484, 
488. 

Ochtriuil,  daughter  of  the  physician 
Diancecht,  250 

O'Cleircein;  {Eochaidh),  168.  —  the, 
historians  of  the  Cinel  Eoghain,  219 

CClerigh,  146. — and  O'Cannan,  his- 
torians of  the  Cinel  Conaill  (in  Do- 
negal), 219.  —  Conaire,  the  works 
of,  178.  —  Cucoigchrice,  the  last  will 
of,  17P  [App.  560.— the  works  of, 
178,  179. — Two  Poems  by  [App. 
562. — Ferfasa,  poet  of  O'Donnell, 
417.-  Gilla '  Riabhach,  M.S.  by, 
(1460),  ioO.  —  GillaRiabhach,  son  of 
Tuaihaf,   (died   1512).    282.— i«- 
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t/haidh,  li'2.  —  his  Life  of  AedA 
Ruadh,  22.— Michael,  22,  U2,  et 
seq.,  [App.  645. — us  to  Flann  [A pp. 
516.  — Glossary.  347.  Books  re- 
ferred to  by  the' O'Clerys,  21,  22. 
— Marty  rology  (of  Donegal),  353. — 
(Michael)  Lives  of  the  Saints,  340, 
— Seaan,  19, — other  works  of  the 
O'Clerys  (besides  the  Annals),  21, 
86,  162,  173 

0'  Cnaimkin,  211 

0^ Coinlisg,  {Mnrchad/i  Riahhacli),  163 

O'CoUa  (Friar  Paul),  164 

O'Comhraidh^  (O'Curry),  210 

0' Conchobhair ;  Feidhlimidk  [App.547 

O'Counally,  211 

O'Connell,  John  (of  Kerry)  ;  Poem  on 
History  of  Erinn,  by,  350 

O'Conuing,  211 

O'Conor  (Rev.  Chas.)  on  Tighernach, 
63,  66  n.  [App.  524. — on  F/ann, 
57. — ou  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen, 
80. — on  the  so-called  Annals  of 
Boyle,  81. — on  the  Annals  of  Ul- 
ster, 86. — on  the  Chronicum  Sco- 
torum,  129. — on  the  Annals  of 
Connacht,  113,  117. — on  Oism,  or 
Ossian,  300 

O'Conor,  Charles,  of  Belanagare ;  on 
Flami,  53. — Observation  on  Annals 
of  Connacht,  called  by  him  of  Kil- 
ronau,  114. — on  MacPhersou's  Os- 
sian, 300 

0"Conors,  the,  226. — the  first  named, 
214. — Character  of  the  house  of 
the,  115.— TheO'Mulconrys,  their 
historians,  219.  —  Cathal  Crohh 
Dearg  [App.  547. —  Toirrdhealbach 
Mdr  (Turloch),  414.  —  Birth  of, 
[App.  535.  —  Rudhra'idhe  (mon- 
arch, A.D.  1156— J 172),  361,  398, 
4:U.  —  Murchad/i,  Lord  of  Offaly, 
395. — of  Corcomroe  [App.  630. — 
the  founder  of  the,  346 

O'Conor  Z>o«n,  116. — MS.  iu  posses- 
sion of,  356. 

O'Cormacan,  210 

O'Cronins  of  Fermoy,  descended  from 
Mogh  Riiith,  272 

O'Cuilmmhoin  (CuUen),  [App.  488 

O'Cuindlis  {Murchadh  Riabhadi),  192 

O'Cutmin,  79. —  Giofla  Caomhain-, 
163.  —  Historian  of  the  O'Ruarcs, 
219.— Sigraidh-,  183,  184 

O'Daly  (Hugh),  195 

O'Davoren,  121. — Law  Glossary  by, 
123.  —  Donnell-i  MS.  by,  (a.i>. 
1590),  386 

O'Dea,  210.~Fosterera  of  Turloch 
O'Brien  (a.p.  1270),  236 


O'Deorans  of  Leinster,  the.  348 

Odhar,  30,  169 

Odhbha,  Battle  of  (1072) ;  421 

O'Doherty,  183 

0'Uomh7iain,  [(O'Donnel]),  the  first 
named,  214.  —  the  name  occurs 
288  times  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters ;  (O'Brien  254  times), 
158.  —  Aengus,  334.  —  Domhnall, 
Colonel  (1723),  327,  Q-6\.--Magh- 
?>us  (Life  of  St.  Cohan  Cille,  by), 
328.— the  O'Donnells,  327,  330.— 
Poems  on  the  (O'Clery  MS.),  173. 
— Aedh  Dubh,  407. — Aedh  Ruadh 
(Hugh  Eoe),  22,  396,  406.  — 
O'Clery's  Life  of,  22.— a  Conn-; 
basely  fighting  on  the  Enghsh  side, 
407.  —  at  Beal  an  atha  Buidhe 
(1598),  in.— Ball  Dearg,  406.— 
Brother  Bonaventura,  147. — Cal- 
bhach,  son  of  Manus,  407. —  Conn, 
4:07.— BornhnaU  Mo'r  (1241),   406. 

—  Conall,  331.— List  of  Obits  of 
the  [App.  570.  —  Manus,  407.  — 
Niall  Garbh,  407. — Hugh ;  of  Lark- 
field,   [App.  570.~Sir  Neal,   331. 

—  Sir  Richard  Annesley,  331.  — 
Toirrdhealbach  [App.  566. — O'Don- 
nells called  ''Conuir,  415.~0'Don- 
nells,  the  historians  of  the;  (see 
Cinel  Conaill),  219. —  O'Donnell's 
Life  of  St.  Cohm  Cill^,  407  [App. 
540.  [gus,  334 

O'Dornhnallain,  (O'Donnellan),  Acn- 

O'Donnelly  (Oavcu),  195 

O'Donovan,  Dr.  John,  99.  —  on  the 
name  Letha  [App.  503. — mistaken 
comments  on  the  preference  of 
O'Gara  to  O'Donnell,  157. --his 
edition  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  85,  150,  160,  445.— his 
Grammar,  457 

O'Dowda ;  Bally-,  223.— Ceremony  of 
the  Inaguration  of,  126  [App.  542 

O'DriscoUs,  190.— of  Cork,  of  the 
Ithian  race.  207 

O'Droma ;  Solomon,  483 

O'Dubhthaigh,  82,  94 

O'Diibhqhennain,  (see  O'Duigenan), 
94,  145 

O'Dugan,  178.  —  Historian  of  the 
O'Kelly's,  Ibk  Maine,  219,  658. 

O'Duggans  of  Fermoy  descended  from 
Mogh  Ruith,  272 

0\Duibkn€,  Diarmaid,  313,  315 

O'Duigenans,  94,  145, — Book  of  the, 
22, 23. — Historians  of  Clann  Muol- 
ruanaidh  (MacDermotts,  MacDon- 
achs,  etc.),  219. — of  Kilronan;  An- 
nals of  the,  113 
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O'Duimn,  historian  of  the  race  of 
Eogjian  Mdr,  219 

O'Duinn's  Poem  on  the  Kings  of 
Leinster  [App.  48i  n, 

Oenach  Clochair  (Manister,  Connty 
Limerick),  305 

Oetigoba,  son  of  Oblen,  363,  [see  Aen- 
goba,  App.  610.] 

Oetigus,  44,  46,  48,  335,  etc.  (and  see 
Aengus). — Son  of  Natsluagh,  363 
[App.  610 

Oenna ;  Mac  Nia,  son  of  [App.  505 

O'Ferghaill  {Murchadh  Finn),  102 

O'Fergus,  Dr.  John,  98.— Book  of 
("  Liber  Flavus  Fergusiorum"),  76 
[App.  531 

O'Ferrall's  country;  O'Mulconrys, his- 
torians of,  219 

Offally  {Ua  FaUgh(t),  302,  365,  395 

Official  records  of  the  Genealogies, 
etc.,  203-4 

O'Flainn,  399 

C Flaithbheartaigh  (O'Flaherty),  53, 
211, — the,  descended  from  Senach, 
son  oiDuach  Tenr/umha,  K.  of  Con- 
nacht  (ad.  499),  15.— Mac  Gilli 
Kelly  historian  of,  219. —  Cat/nil, 
102,— on  the  Fili  [App.  462,  469 

O'FIanagan ;  Theophilus,  366 

0" Flannagain  (Fochaidf)),  20,  138 — 
Muircheartach ,  son  of  Flaithbhear- 
tach  [App.  647 

O'F/oinn,  Eochaidh,  69.  —  {Rudh- 
raidhe),  102. — Poem  on  Aengus  01/- 
mticadh,  241. — Poem  on  the  Tuatha 
De  Danann,  and  Battle  of  Mngh 
Ttdreadh,  241, —  Ui  Fhloitin,  [App. 
.^48. 

O'Flynn  (see  Ui  Fhloinn)  [App.  548 

O'Gara,  200.— Fergkcd,  145  [App. 
546,  548  — the  expatriated  Friar, 
356. — Succession  of  the  Chiefs  of 
the  [App.  546 

Ogham  writing,  41,  80  [App.  464, 
468,  etc. — Ancient  tract  on,  190. — 
Inscription  on  Osca7's  Tombstone, 
304. 

Ogma  "  Grian  Aineach",  249 

O'Gloiarn,  211 

O'Gorman  ;  Maurice,  104,  167  [App. 
639,— the  Chevaher  Thomas,  104 

O'Grady,  210,  237.— Mr.  Standish 
Hayes  [App.  590  n. 

O'Griffy  (Griffin),  237 

O'Hanlon,  73 

OT-Iara,  102,  147,  209.— the  O'Haras 
[App.  548 

O'Uariagain ;  Cinaeth,  205.  —  Poem 
by  [App.  479,  513,  643. 

O'Hea,  210 


O'H-Eaghra,  (O'Hara)  (Duarcan), 
102,  147  [App.  546 

O'Heeren,  83,  178 

O'He/iir  (Hare),  237 

O'Higgins,  180 

O'Hogan,  211. 

O'Hiddhrin  (O'Heerin).-- (?i7^a  na 
Naemh,  83,  178 

O'Hurly,  210 

Oi^Aoi,  177, 

Oibhn,  363  [App.  610 

Oi  Conchobhar ;  St.  Ultan,  son  of 
[App.  608 

Oileach  {AileacK),  401,  etc. 

Oilean  I)arair€  ("  Valentia  Island"), 
272 

Oilean  na  Naemh,  111  [App.  539 

Oilen,  stone  builder  of  Constantinople, 
222 

OiUoll  Oluim,  43,  96,  207,  208,  351. 
— Death  of,  312. — Genealogy  of 
the  races  from,  168,  208,  209 

OiUtriallaich,  Cam,  100 

Oirchis,  or  Airchis ;  ("  mercy")  ;  379 
[App.  615 

Oirear  Caoin,  287 

Oirdindhe,  Aedh ;   Monarch,  363 

Oisin,  200,  209,  299,  300,  394  et  seq. 
— Poems  ascribed  to,  301  et  seq., 
304. —  Oisin  and  Caoilte',  dialogue 
with  St.  Patrick,  200 

OiTTE,  or  Aideadha;  ("Tragedies") 
— ["  Historic  Tales",  No.  6],  273 

O'Karbri,  Johannes,  323 

O'Keef,  209,  211 

O'Kelly,— the  race  of,  208.— of  Ibh 
Main^;  O'Dugan,  the  historian  of, 
219 

O'Kennedy,  211. — Mac  an  Ghobhans 
historians  of,  219 

Oliull  Ohm,  96,  etc.  (see  OiUoH) 

OH ;  Uch-,  the ;  (the  Great  Lamenta- 
tion), 49 

OUamhs,  2,  12,  14,  29,  74,  204  [App. 
462.— the  duties  of  the,  239,  243, 
their  education,  240.  —  Classifica- 
tion of,  241. — Duty  of,  in  keeping 
the  Genealogies,  204. — Quahtica- 
tions  of  an  Ollamh  by  law,  204, 
241,  255. — of  Music ;  qualifications 
of  the,  255 

Ollamh  FodMa,2lB 

Ollarbha,  Battle  of,  307 

O'Liddy,  210 

O'Lochai^i;  Cuan,  9,  42,  53  [App. 
496  ; — correction  of  translation  of  a 
word  in  liis  poem  on  Tara,  10  n. 

O'Lochlainn  of  Burren,  212, 235  [App. 
630 

O  Longan,  120 
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O' Lor  can,  (Larkin),  211 

O'Lulnin,  85,  86  [App.  533.— in  Fer- 
managh, 212.--(Gillapatrick-),  80, 
169 

O'Meachair  (O'Meagher),  U7 

O'Mahony,  from  Ailgenan,  210 

O'Maing,  211 

O'Maelchonair^,  U5  [App.  563;  644 

O'Maeilsechlaiim ;  Dovinall  Breayh- 
ach,  387.— Roen,  413,  414 

O'Meara,  from  Ailgenan,  210 

"Omnia  Monumenta  usque  Cimba- 
oth",  etc.,  63,  67,  68,  70,  [App.  518, 
619 

O'Muireadhaigh,  100 

O'Mulconry,  79, 17Q.—Paldin,  118.— 
Historians  of  the  O'Conors,  219 

O'Mulloy,  Hugh,  98 

O'Mulvany,  Melaghlin,  82 

O'Muirg,  100 

O'Neachtaiu,  195,  210.  —  Tadhg 
(1716) ;  forged  "prophecy"  by,  418 
[App.  628 

O'Necunhiiainn ;   Gael,  308  [App.  594 

O'Neill,  208,  214.— the  first  named, 
214. — the  race  of,  called  "Eoghan", 
415 a  man  of  the  clann,  "  pro- 
phecy" of,  418.  — the  O'Neills  of 
Clare,  210. — the  Cenel  Eoghain, 
407. — Brian;  alliance  with  Tadhg 
0'B7-ien,2o5, — O'Dugan's  poem,658 

0'  n-Eoghan,  210 

Onna  (Harper  and  Musician),  217 

On  Festival  of  St.  John  Baptist,  429. 
App.  634 

Ophelania,  433 

O'Quinn,  210 

O'Rafferty,  Donnell  (Abbot  of  Kells), 
331 

O'Raghallaigh,  101 

Orainn  (qu.   Crainn)  [App.  470 

Orator  of  Dublin,  the;  {Conamhail), 
403 

Oratory,  ritual  for  consecration  of  an, 
357,  378 

Order  of  Poets,  qualification  of  the, 
220 

Orders,  holy;  unqualified  candidate 
for,  372 

Orders  of  Wisdom ;  the  Seven,  9 

Ordination  of  the  Fil^  (i.e.  Poet,  Doc- 
tor), 2 

Ordnance  Survey,  the,  370 

O'Reardon,  209,  217 

O'Regan,  211 

O'Riada,  (now  Reidy),  210 

O'Riain,  (O'Ryan),  [App.  488 

Oriel  (Airghiall),  361 

O'Riordan,  209.— Historian  of  O'Car- 
roU  of  Ely,  217 


Ornamentation  of  Croziers,  etc.,  by 
Bishop  Tassach,  368 

Ornaments ;  of  feathers  on  a  poet's 
gown,  383.  —  on  shrine  of  Domh- 
nach  Airgid,  322. — in  R.I.A.  Mu- 


seum, 38  n. 


O'Ruairc,  101. —  Brian   na  Murtha, 

194.— of  Breifn^,  the,  335, 337, 398. 

• — the  O^Cuirnins  historians  of  the, 

219.  —  Ualgarg,    398.  —  William 

Gorm,  398 
G'Ruanaidh,  John,  82 
Oscar,  son  of  Oisin,  300,— Ogham  in- 
scription on  Tomb  of,  304 
O'Scoba  ;  100, — of  Clonmacnoise,  the 

books  of,  21,  100 
O'Scully,  210 
0' Seasnain,  210 
O'Sheehan,  211 
O'Siodhachan,  211 
O'Slebhin,  GUlacomguill ;  (chief  poet 

of  Uladh)  App.  479 
Osnadh,  Gill-;  (Battle  of)  [App.  483, 

586  n. 
Osraighe    (Ossory),     17,    302,    421, 

etc. 
Ossian  [see  Oisin'],  297,  300,  et  seq. 
Ossory,  17  ; — Donnell  Mac  Gilla  Pa- 
trick,  K.   of  (1165),    i2l.—Magh 

Raighne  in,  302 
Ostend;  Irish  MSS.  written  at  (1631), 

356 
0' Suileabhain,  meaning  of  the  name, 

267  (see  O'SuUivan) 
O'Sullivan,    209.  — Meaning  of  the 

name,   267.  —  the,   senior  to  Mac 

Carthy,  226 
O'Taidhg;  (Gilla  na  Naemh),  102 
O'Troighthigh,  346  [App.  607 
Othna,'i2,  53 
O'Tuomy,  211 

Ounce,  an;  {Uing^'i')  [App.  493 
Owen,    210.  —  Race  of   the    family 

called,  210 
Ox,  bare  rib  of  an ;  presented  to  Gonn, 

388 
Oxen,  Hill  of  the  (Drom  Damhghah% 

— Knocklong),  271 
Oxford;  MSS.  in,  25.— Copy  of -Fe?iV<f 

compared,  371 
Paidin  O'Mulconry,  118 
Pagan    worship ;    pretended,    [App. 

586  n. 
Painting  of  the  eyebrows,  309 
Palestine,  222 
PaUadius,  St.,  342,  398 
Paper   not   used   in   ancient   Erinn 

[App.  470 
Paris ;  Bibhotheque  Nationale,  2G 
Paps  of  Anann,  the,  309 
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Parchment;  Mrch  wood  used  before 
invention  of  [App.  470 

Partholan,  171,  225. — Brecan,  son  of 
[App.  587  n. — Colony  referred  to 
by  Finntan,  241.  —  his  physician, 
221. — Tale  of  the  Immigration  of, 
294-5 

Parthians  and  Bactrians,  the ;  of  com- 
mon descent  with  the  Gaedhil ; 
(from  Magog,  son  of  Japhet),  205 

Paste,  blue  and  red;  ornaments  in, 
323 

Paten  of  St.  Tighemain  ;  (the  Mias 
Tighernaiii),  338 

"Patricius  Cothirthiacus  [App.  608 

Patrick,  St. ;  and  the  noble  saints  of 
Erinn,  369. — Letters  in  Erinn  be- 
fore,  4. — Buried  at  Down,   410. 

—  the  Canon  of,   373  [App.  612. 

—  Ard  -  Patrick  (Co.  Limerick), 
308. — Cothraig^,  another  name  for 
[App.  623. — Leac  Phatraic,  or  Car- 
raiy  Phatraicc  (the  Rock  of  Cashel) 
[App.  623. — Croziers  of  (and  espe- 
cially the  Bachall  losa  [App.  600, 
etc.),  603  n. — His  chariot,  St.  Sech- 
iiull,  and  St.  Place  [App.  606.— His 
miracles  first  collected  by  St.  Colum 
Cllle  [App.  608.  — Bell  of  Saint, 
336,  337  [App.  631  n.  — Gospels, 
a  rehc  of  Saint,  321. — Drogan,  the 
scribe  of,  308.— Death' of  (March 
17,  493),  415.— Miracles  of  [App. 
609. — His  Dialogue  with  Caoilte 
and  Oisin,  200. — His  Law  of  Affi- 
liation, 225. — Mac  Cecht,  one  of  the 
three  smiths  of,  337. — Saved  from 
poisoned  drink,  370. — Sketch  of  his 
life  in  Book  of  .tVrmagli,  347. — The 
Cuilefadh  of,  335. — Tripartite  Life 
of,  etc.,  339  et  seq.,  342-3  [App, 
609.— The  tooth  of,  33.-<.— The  fes- 
tival of,  368  [App.  811 

Patrick  the  Younger ;  life  of  St.  Pa- 
trick by,  349 

Paul  (old);  and  Spiritual  Directors, 
368 

Pedigree,  a,  distinguished  from  a  ge- 
nealogy, 214 

Pedigrees  and  Genealogies,  the  Books 
of,  203. — of  the  Irish  saints,  353, 
357,  358.— of  Mac  Firbis,  Book  of, 
121,  215  [App.  541.— of  "  scholar- 
ship", [App.  495. —of  St.  Eimhin, 
351,— of  the  Dalcassians,  209 

Penal  Laws ;  Duald  Mac  Firbis  one 
of  the  victims  of  the,  122 

Penitential  Pilgrimage  to  sea,  a,  292 

Pentateuch,  the;  (the  Dckk  m-Brei- 
ihir).  9,  31 


Persecutions  of  religion  in  Ireland,  835 

Personal  descriptions  in  tale  of  the 
Tain  Bo  ChiaUgne,  38. — Descrip- 
tion of  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  44 

Pestilence  in  1095,  404 

Peter  and  Paul,  church  dedicated  to 
Saints,  325 

Peter,  Epistle  of,  from  heaven,  662-3. 
— and  the  apostles  and  disciples, 368 

Petrie,  Dr.  George  ;  on  the  Saltair  of 
Tara,  11,  12. — on  the  ancient  laws, 
16. — on  the  murder  of  Duald  Mac 
Firbis,  122.— on  the  autograph  of 
the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
149.— his  Paper  on  Tara,  187,  191, 
385. — on  Litany  of  Aengus,  380, 
381.  —  on  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
370 Possessor  of  a  bell  of  St.  Pa- 
trick, 337. — his  work  on  the  Eound 
Towers ;  mistake  in,  corrected,  381 . 
— his  Ancient  Music ;  fairy  lullaby 
in  [App.  505. — Description  of  the 
Domnnach  Airgid,  322 

Pharaoh=Faro,  369.— Cengris,  447 

Philip  de  Breusa,  432 

PhilUpps,  Sir  Thomas,  26 

Philosopher  (Fih'),  [App.  462 

Philosophy,  or  Poetry;  the  four  divi- 
sions of,  240 

Physicians;  (the  first  in  Erimi),  221, 
—  treatment  of  Conchobhar  Mac 
Nessa  by  his,  276 

PictS;  the;  {Cruithnean?is),  288,  ioO. 
—high  spirit  of  the,  224  [App.  581. 
— references  to  the,  414,  417 

Pictish  Tale ;  the  "  Treachery  of 
Scone",  a  [App,  591  n. 

Pictish  word;  •'  Cartak",  the  only 
one  preserved,  20 

Pictiers  (Poictiers) ;  the  Picts  in,  450 

Pig  of  Mac  Datho,  the  [App.  486 

Pillar  Stone ;  the  Plain  of  the,  (Magh 
cm  Charthe,  in  Scotland),  287,  288, 
—the,  of  Cnamhchoill;  385,  402 

Pilate's  wife,  367 

Pilgrimage ;  of  Snedhgus  and  3Iac 
Riaghla,  333. — to  sea;  a  peniten- 
tial, 292 

Pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  382 

Pilgrims,  Roman,  in  Erinn,  381 

PiUows,  310 

Pinginn  [App.  493-4 

Pipers,  248 

Plague  (in  a.d.  1095),  404,— Fiery, 
on  the  festival  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
385,  402,  404 

Plagues  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries, 
425 

Plants,  healing;  bath  medicated  with, 
250 
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Plato;  MaxiraU8  Tyrius,  school  of 
[App.  403 

Poems  and  Tales  ;  Of  the  Imagina- 
tive, 296 

Poems,  Ancient  Historical ;  (O'Clery 
MS.),  173.— On  the  O'Donnells  of 
Donegal  (O'Clery  MS.),  173.— 
Fenian,  299,  301.  —  Religious,  by 
early  saints,  357,  —  Poem  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  St.  Colum  Cille's,  329 

Poet ;  Adhna,  the,  383 

Poetess  ;  Etan,  the,  248 

Poets  (see  Fik),  2,  240,  243.— Quali- 
fication of  the  Order  of,  220. — 
the  seven  degrees  of,  220.  —  the 
oflScial  gown  of  a  {Tuighen),  383. 
— Privileges  of,  taken  away,  384. 
of  Conn,  the  three,  388  [App. 
620. 

Poetry  (see  Philosophy),  240.— The 
Twelve  Books  of,  301. — Abbrevia- 
tion in  MSS.  18  n. 

Poictiers  (Picticrs),  the  Picts  in,  450 

Poisoned  drink;  St.  Pati'ick  saved 
from,  370, — poisoned  weapons  of 
the  Britons  of  Fotharta,  450,  — 
Oengus'  poisoned  spear,  44. 

Poll-beg;  (Lighthouse  of,  near  Dub- 
lin), 269 

Polo;  Marco  [see  Marco],  25,  200 

Pope,  Supremacy  of  the,  in  St.  Pa- 
trick's time,  373  [App.  612 

Portico  thatched  with  wings  of  bu'ds, 
311 

Port  Lairg^  (Waterford),  50 

Portlomun;  jiarish  of,  (Westmeath), 
285 

Port  Patrick,  287 

Posts,  four  (to  beds),  311 

Prayers,  Ancient  Forms  of,  357,  378 

Preface  to  O'Clery's  Glossary  [App. 
558,— to  O'Clery's  Leabhar  Gabh- 
ala  [App.  554,— to  O'Clery's  R^bn 
Riograidhe  of  [App.  548 

Prerogative;  assertion  of  royal,  re- 
sisted, 333 

Priesthood  ;  Canon  on  Education  for 
the,  372 

Priests  clad  in  white  [App.  505. — 
English  persecution  of  Irish,  356 

Primacy  of  Ardmacha  (Armagh),  373 
[see  Canon  of  St.  Patrick.  [App. 
612]. — Hereditary  succession  to, 
399,  400. 

Primogeniture,  rule  of,  227 

Prim-scela, "  Prime  Stories",  243, 251 

Printing ;  effect  of  discovery  of,  6 

Priscian,  Codex  of  (at  St.  Gall),  re- 
ferred to  by  Zeuss,  27 

Privilege  of  huntuig,  royal,  333 


Privileges  of  an  Ollamh,  etc.,  3 
Probus,  390,  397 
Profession  of  a  champion,  279 
Professor ;  the  Classical  (Ferleighinn), 

2  n.,  9  n.,  56,  [App.  495 
"  Prophecies"  ;  Of  the  so-called,  382 

et  seq.,  410. — Political  use  made  of 

forged,   430. — as  to  the  Death  of 

Conor  MacNessa,  275. — Druidical, 

284,  386-7  [App.  617.— in  ancient 

Gaedhilic    '' Bail^",   385.— of  St. 

Patrick,  by  Finn  Mac    Chmihaill, 

303. — Use  made  of  forged ;  by  Sir 

G.  Carew,  (a.d.  1602),  344  [App. 

635-6, — Passages  from  Cambreusis 

(Expug.   Hib.)   concerning    some, 

432,  [App.  634 
Prophet  and  Poet ;  office  of,  at  Tara, 

399 
Protestant  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  the 

first,  233 
Protestant  persecution  of  Catholics, 

442 
Province ;   Sreng's,  246  [App.  563. 
Psalms,    copy    of    the ;    St.    Colum 

C die's,  321,327 
Psalter,  [see  Saltair'],  11,  etc. 
Ptolemy     Lagus     {Tolameus     Mac 

Lairge)  [App.  521 
Qualifications  of  a  Poet,   220,    243 

[App.  583-4.— of  an   Ollamh,  239- 

40,  etc.  —  of  an  Ollundi  of  Music, 

255. 
Race, Foot- ;  with  CVre«7^^[App.587  n. 
Race,    the   Red-haired    man's ;    the 

Three  Conns,  of,  407 
Races  in  Erinn,    characteristics   of 

the,  223 
Racldainn,  38. —  CongaVs  adventm'cs 

in  the  island  of,  262 
Rahan  (King's  County),  [see  Raith- 

/«],  340,374. 
Raighnt',  Magh- ;   the  grave  of  Goll 

in,  302 
Raith  ChumhaUl  (Rathcoole),  403 
Raith  Muighe  (Rathmoy,  or  Ratoo,) 

[App.  631  n. 
Ruitldn  (Rahan,  King's  County),   St. 

Mochuda  of,  340.  —  Ecclesiastical 

city  of,  374 
Raith  Meidhbh^  [App.  480 
Ramhach  (see  Roth  Randiach),  385, 

401,  421,  423,  427 
Randall,  the  son  of  Amlaff,  403 
Ranks  of   learned   men  in    ancient 

Erinn,  2  et  seq. 
Ranna ;  Mac  Namara  of,  line  of,  234 
Rann,  Saltair  na;  the,  21,  360  (and 

see  609). 
Ransom  of  a  noble ;  a  MS.  the,  6 
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Kaphoe  {Rath  Bhotha),  100,  [App.-177 
Rath  (see  also  Raith) 
HsithnngSin  (Rait h  Imghain)  [App.487 
Rath  Beagh  {Raith  Beothaigh),  449 
Rath   Bhotha  (Raphoe),   100,  [App. 

477 
Rath  Breisg;  Balur,  builder  of,  222 
Rath  Chormaic  (at  Tara),  402 
Rath  Colptha  (now  Raholp,  Down) 

[App.  603 
Rathcoole,  (Co.  Dublin)  {Raith  Chu- 

mhailT),  403 
Rathcormac(Co.Cork);  Cam  Tigher- 

naigh  near,  267 
Rath  Cro,  416 
Rath  Cruachan,  33,  35 
Rathlin  Island  {Rechrainn),  280 
Raths,  Forts,  and  Caihairs,  449 
Ratisbon ;  shrine  in  monastery  of,  336 
Ravilly  {Raith  Biligh)  [App.  488 
Raymund,  432 

Recapitulation  (Lecture  XXI.),  435 
Rechrainn,  now  Rathlin  Island,  280 
Rectaidh  Rig-derg  [App,  521 
Red  Hand,  Ca^aV  of  the  [App.  547 
Red-Heads,    the    tliree    [App.   483, 

587  n. 
Red-haired  man's   race;    the    three 

Conns,  of  the,  407 
Reeves,  Rev.  W.;  edition  of  Adam- 
nan's  Life  of  Cohan  CiU^,  342.— 
edition  of  Primate  Colton's  Visi- 
tation [App.  613 
References  to  Historic  Tales,  etc.,  as 

serious  authorities,  241 
"  Reformation,  the" ;  iconoclast  rage 

of  [App.  604 
Reg  amain ;  the  Cow- Spoil  of,  (Tale 

of) ;  [App.  585  n. 
Relievo,  aJto;  ornaments  on  shrine, 

322 
Reichenau,  Irish  convent  at;  MS.  for- 
merly at,  27,  28 
Reidy,  {O'Riada),  210 
Reim  Rioghraidhe,  162  [App.  548  et 

seq. 
Re'in,  Fidhnacha  Magh,  398 
Relics,  321,  332,  335,  336,  368,  406,— 
of  St.  Colum  Cille',  406. — Iconoclast 
rage  at  the  "  Reformation"  [App, 
604 
Reliquary,  326,  336 
Renduin,  108 

Reochaid Mac  Fatheman,  38  [App.506 
Reta  Mdr,  Laighes,  [App.  481-2 
"Rhetoric",  [App.  642. 
Riahhach  0' Cuindlis  {Murchadh\  192 
Riabhach  0'  Coinlisg  {Murchadh),  163 
Riada,  Cairhr€,  (ancestor  of  Dalria- 
dan  race),  516 


Riagan,  (O'Regan),  211 

Riaghail  do  righthibh,  198 

Riaghail  (St.),  on  the  Scuap  a  Fa- 
nait,  428, 

Riaghla,  Mac,  333  ; — and  Snedgus  ; 
Tale  of  the  Navigation  of,  289 

Rib  of  an  ox,  and  of  a  boar,  388 

Ribh,  {Loch),  109 

Rigdonn,  38  [App.  506 

Righbaird;  Raith  [App.  591  n. 

Righe,  (Glenn),  72,  73 

Righ-Dhamhna  [App.  475 

Righ^,  the  river;  {Ros  na  Righ),  266 

Rinqin  or  Rigrin,  stone-builder  of 
Aileach,  222 

Rings-End,  near  Dublin,  269 

Rioghraidhe ;  {Rdm-),  162  [App,  548 
et  seq. 

Ri  Raith,  the ;  of  Tara,  387 

Ritual  for  Consecration  of  a  Church, 
ancient,  357 

Road,  ancient ;  from  Naas  to  Tara,  by 
Claen,  270. — Road  of  Cualann,  the 
great,  259 

Roads,  the  Five ;  finished  in  the  time 
of  Conn,  [see  Slighe],  53. 

Robhartiiigh,  Ua ;  Domhnall,  331 
[App.  599 

Roche  (Fr,)  Bishop  of  Kildare,  151 

Roden,  Earl  of;  (Mac  Firbis  auto- 
graph), 227 

Rods  of  gold-bronze  [bed  rods],  310 

Roen,  son  of  Muircheartach,  royal 
heir  of  Tara;  413 

Roighn^  Rosgadach,  218 

Roileag  laoch  Leithe  Chuinn,  164 

Roilgech,  Dridm ;  Cruimthir  Collait, 
from  [App,  608 

Roirimi  [App.  487 

Roirend  (in  Offaly),  302 

Rois,thQ  Fera-;  [App.  641, — Fiacha, 
king  of,  333 

Roland  the  Brave ;  Story  of,  25. 

Roman  Consul,  Altus  a;  277,  [App, 
642 Roman  letters,  uncial  or  cor- 
rupt, 324.  —  Pilgrims,  the  three 
times  fifty  in  Erinn,  381  [App.  615 

Romans,  excessive  pride  of  the,  224 
[App.  580 

Romantic  Adventure  of  Ciichulaimi 
in  Rechrainn,  280 

Rome;  in  '' Letha"  [App.  604,  616.— 
Cir  stone-builder  of,  222. — Supre- 
macy of  (temp,  St,  Patrick),  373 
[App.  612, — the  holy  Bishops  of, 
369.— College  of  St,  Isidore,  in,  26, 
156,  [App.  644.— Altar  of  St.  Peter, 
in,  662-3, — pilgrimage  of  Conall  to, 
662-3 

Rondin;  Caeth€  Mac,  306,  307 
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Eonan,    K.    of  Leinster    (ad.   610) 

[App.  588  ri.— Tale  oi  Maelfathar- 

taiqh,  son  of,   277.  —  Ronan  Mac 

Aedha,  194 
Ros^  the  Chief  File  ot  Erinn,  170.— 

Argat-,  449,  [and  seeRois], 
Ros,  son  of  Ritdhraidh^  [App.  465 
Ros  Broc  (Badger  Wood),  a02.— St. 

3IoIinr/'s  Church  at,  392 
Ros  na  Riqh,  187,  2G6.—jDaifii's  arri- 
val at,  286.— Battle  of,  187  [App. 

589  n. 
Roscrea ;  St.  Cronan  of,  335 
Rosses  of  Sliabh  Ban  (Connacht);  the 

three,  426 
Ross  Run dh,  34.  [App.  513 
Ross,  the  Fera-,  333,  [App.  641 
Ross,  men  of,  sent  out  on  the  sea,  333 
Rossmore,    Lord    (preserver  of  the 

Domnach  Airgld),  327 
Roth    Ramhach   ("Rowing   Wheel", 

the) ;  "  Prophecy  of  the",  385,  401, 

421,  423,  427 
Round    Tower  at   Aengus^   Church, 

Dlsert    Aetigusa,     364.  —  Petrie's 

Work  on  the  Round  Towers,  381 
Royal  Branch ;    the    Champions  of 

the,  270,  274 
Royal  heir  of  Tara;  Roen,  413 
R.I.A 

Library  of  the,  24 
Royal  residences  in  Erinn;  the  chief, 

[App.  588  n. 
Ruad/i,  96,— King  Dafhi's  Queen,  284 
Ruadhan,  St. ;  Bell  rung  by,  at  Tara, 

337 
Ruaidrldhhe  O'Caiside,  85 
Ruamann,  the  Dane,  403 
Rudhraidhe,  96. — Monarch,  (b.c.  212) 

[App.  465,  474.— Zoc/i,  429 
Rudrician  or  Ultonian  race;  Aengus 

Cede  Dd  of  the,  863 
Rmthchearn  [App.  590  n. 
Rdles,  Ecclesiastical,  357,  373. — Mo- 
nastic (of  Discipline^,  357,  373. — 

of  St,  CoJum  Ci/le,  tlie,  374  [App. 

613,— of  the  Gray  Monks,  375 
Rumold,  St. ;  Ward's  Life  of,  381 
Rushes,  floor  strewn  with,  310 
Rye,  the  (tlie  river  Righe),  266 
Sahhall  Phairaic,  (Saul,  Co.  Down), 

20 
Sadhhh  (Sabina),  [App.  515, 585  n 

death  of,  312 
SaerhhreaibacJi,    (Latinized    "  Justi- 

nus",  or  Justin),  Bishop,  293 
Saerclannaibh h-Freim,  Argain Chair- 

pri  Cinn-caitfor,  262 
5r«',  |see  (Saot],  2  n,  IS    [App.  461, 

462 


CoUection   of  MSS.,   in  the 


Saighir  C'liarain;  Story  of  [App.  531 

Saif//ur  (King's  Co.) ;  St.  Viuran  of, 
340,  342 

Saingel  (Singland),  Battle  of,  396 

Saints ;  Erinn  called  the  Island  of, 
320. — Ancient  invocations  to  the, 
357,  380, — Genealogies  and  Pedi- 
grees of  the  Irish,  353,  357,  358. — 
Lives  of  the,  339  et  seq,  342,  357 

St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland ;  Irish  MSS. 
in  Monastery  of,  27,  379 

Saint  MuUins,  [see  Tigh  Moling'],  2Sl 

Salbhindhe,  Echaidh;  (father  of  A'es- 
sff),  262  [App.  636-7 

Salchoid ;  (Sallyhead,  Tipperarv), 
Battle  of,  403 

Sahair  na  Rann,  the,  21,  360. — the 
spurious  [App.  609 

Sahair  of  Caisel  (Cashel),  19 

SaJtair  of  St.  Ricemarch,  23 

Sahair  of  Tara,  9,  10,  11,  41,  42,  204 
[App.  4(34,  496,-656-7 

Samhain,  or  Eestival  of  November 
Eve,  284,  286,  418  [App.  466 

Sam/iair,  the  river  [App    485 

Samlnia,  Cnoc;  Battle  of,  312 

Sanctuary ;  of  the  OUarnh's  wand,  3. 
— with  St.  Cohtm  CiUe,  328 

Sanskrit ;  Gen.  Vallancey's  specula- 
tions from,  300 

Saoi  Candine  [App.  405 

Saoi,  2,  8,  1 8,  29,  42,  57, 74,  76  [App. 
461,  462,  463, 

Saracens ;  strength  of  the  [App.  580 

Saraid  [App.  515 

Sdran,  374 

Satire,  the  first  in  Erinn,  248 

Satirists,  248 

Saul,  SGd—iSabhall  Phatraic),  Co. 
Down,  20 

Saxon  Saint,  Gildas  a,  353 

Saxons,  "  powerful  and  tyrannical", 
418. — the  gray,  396. — "the  creep- 
ing", dullness  of,  224,  [Ai:>p.  581. — 
Twenty  thousand,  killed  :  ("  pro- 
phecy" of),  418.— sway  in  Erinn, 
422 — "  wicked",  423.— Women,  3. 
— "  Prophecy"  of  the  coming  of 
the,  387 

Scdil;  Ath  in-  [App.  481 the  Baild 

on-,  385,  419  [App.  618 

Scd/,  the,  390 

Scathnch  of  Buanainn  [App.  503 

Scattery  Island  {Inis  Cathaig/i),  339 

Scandinavian ;  ForgaJl  Monach  dis- 
guised as  a,  279 

Scariff  (Co.  Clare),  267 

Scalhach;  Military  School  of  the  Scot- 
tish lady,  279,  [App.  5S9  n. 

Seel  air  Chairhrd  Cinn-caif,  198 

46 
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Seel  Fiachna  mic  Reataich,  198 
Scela  (Tales),  242_,  243,  282 
Scholarship,  "Pedigree"  of  [App.  495 
Schools,  Military;  in  Scotland,  279, 

f  App.  589  n. — Schools  of  Divinity 

inErinn,  291 
Scholar,  a ;  2  n. 
Sciadh  ard  na  Con  [App.  640 
Sciatk-bel ;   Ci'imhfhann,  450 
Sciath  Bhacall ;  Conall,  331 
Scone,  the  Treachery  of  [App.  591  n. 
Scoriath,  King  of  the  Feramorca  in 

West  Munster,  253 
Scota,   (^Fert  Stota) ;  ( Gleann   Scoi- 

ihin);  448 
Scotland ;  OiFIanrCs  Synchronisms  of 

the  Kings  of,  55, — School  of  Eoch- 

aidh   Echbheoil  in,  383.— the  Dal- 

riadan  race  of,  412,  414,  415. — the 

Saints  of,  369. — curachs  trading  to, 

257, — Feredach  Finn,  King  of,  287, 

288,— Military  Schools  in,  279 
Scotorum  ;  the  Chronicum,  120,  126, 

128  [App.  642 
Scots  (Milesians)  the,  450 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  297 
Screene;  in  Tireragh,  Sligo;  {Mid- 

lachRuaidhe),  284 ;  [andseeJ.cai7/J. 
Screpall  [App.  493 
"  Screptra"  of  Maelsuthain   0%'ear- 

bhuUl,  79 
Scripture  Genealogies,  205 
Scriptures,  ancient  copies  of  the,  321 
Scuap  a  Fanait,  the,  420,  421,  423, 

426,  428  [App.  632,  634 
Scythia,  222,  447 
Seaan,  19, — son  of  Cucogry  O'Clery 

[App.  561 
Sea,    the    Ictian  (Midr  n-Ichi),  454 

[App.  592  n.,  605 
Sead,  Loch  Btl,  426,  427 
Seadna,  209 

Seaghais ;  Battle  of,  (a.d.  499),  499 
Seanadh  mhic  Maghnusa,  22 
Seanaigk,  Ath- ;  (Ballyshannon,  Co. 

Kildare),  420 
Seanar,  the  Plain  of,  15 
Seancha,  son  of  Ail ell,  218 
Seanchas  Mdr  (see  Senchus),  16,  etc. 
Seanchadk,  46 
Seanchaidhe,  3,  204 
Seanchua,  in  Tirerill,  171 
Seanchuach,  the  O'Duigenans  of,  22 
Seangarmna,   Tipra  (in  Kerry)  ;   306 

[App.  594 
Seanorach,  Agallamh  na,  307,   [App. 

594 
SeachnaiU,  Domhnach,  (Dunshaugh- 

lin)  [App.  606 
Sechnall,  St.  •,  344, — ("  Secundinus", 


373,    610,— his    Hymn,    352.— St. 

Fiacc  and  St.  Patrick  [App.  606 
Secundinus  (5'eacA««/0, 373  [App.  612 
Sedna,    the  "  prophet",  422  — "  Pro- 
phecies" of  [App.  627,  628 
Segetius,   priest  under   St.   German 

[App.  601 
Seirqliqhe     Chonctdainn,   the     [App. 

637-8 
Seis  (knowledge)  [App.  461 
Selga,  Dundia ;  (hunting  mound),  391 
Senach,  15 
Senait  Mic  Maghnusa ;   the  Annals 

of,  called  Annals  of  Ulster  [qu.  v.], 

52,  74,  83,  85,  117,  [App.  533,  etc. 
Senan,  St.  (of  Inis  Cathaigh,  or  Scat- 

tery),  Life  of,  339 
Sencltan  Torpeist,  8,  29,  30,  41 
SenchusMor,  the,16,  91[App.617;  655 
Seniority,  ancient  law  of  preference 

by,  2G1 
Seradh ;  Magh  [App.  489,  490 
Serca,  (Love  Stories),  294 
Scrinium,  or  reliquary,  326 
Sermons,  Homilies  and;  ancient,  357 
Seudga,  217 
Sexton,  family  of,  210 
Sheeling,  Loch  ;  (Sileann),  418 
Sheep,  the  Widow's ;   case  of,  43-4, 
Shenar,  the  Plain  of;  (Seanar), 15 
Shetland  Islands  inhabited  by  Fomo- 

rians,  249 
Shield,  Conall  of  the  Crozier,  331 
Ship,  the  strange;  called  the  Roth 

Ramhaoh,  401 
Shrine  of  the  arm  of  St.  Lachtain,  211 
Shrine  belonging  to  Mr.  Monsell  335 
Shrines ;  Traceries  on,  323,— in  Mu- 
seum of  R.LA.,  etc.,  321,  336 
Sianan,  the  (plaintive  song),  of  the 

Women  of  Erinn,  334 
Sidhe  {Bean-sidhe,  Fersidhe,)  [App. 

504 
Sidh    Neannta,    the    fairy    mansion 

[App.  591  n. — Siogmall  of,  286 
Sieges  ;  (Historic  Tales  —  Forbasa), 

267 
Sigmall,  286, — the  fairy  mansion  of 

[App.  591  n. 
Sigraidh  O'Cuirnin,  183 
Sileann,  Loch  (Loch  Sheeling);  the 

gloomy  waves  of,  418 
Silks  for  dress,  310 
Sil  Midredhaigh,  [see  Siol],  115 
Silver  Hand,  Nuada  of  the,  246,  247 
Silver;  door-lintel  of  carved,  310. 
Simeon  Breac  in  Thrace,  244 
Simon  Magus,  402,  A:Oo,—Mogh  Ruith 

educated  :n  the  East  by,  272 
Sin,  the  Banshee  [App.  599 
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Singlaiid,    Co.    Limerick    (Saingel), 

Battle  of,  39G 
Siogmall  of  Sidh  Neannta,  286 
Siol  Muireadhaigh  ;  the  Race  of  the, 

(Murray).  57,  83,  219,  226 
Siol  Aodha,  210 
Sitric,  son  of  Mac  Aedha,  331  L^pp. 

599— Son  of  AmhIaM,  4U 
Siubhdamech  (Conor  O'Brien  of),  212 
Siubhdaineach,  the  Wood  of,  235,  236 
Siuir,  tlie  river  (Suir)  [App.  1:85 
Skellig  Rocks,  tlie  {Glas  Charraig), 

315 
Skreen,  the  Hill  of ;  Acaill,  230,  264 
SIcdn€,  Aed/t,  415 

Slainge,Inbher,  (the  Slaney),  257,  447 
Slane  (the  enchanted  house  of  Cleitech , 

near),  308 
Slaney,    the,    447;    landing   of    the 

French  with  Lab/iraidh  Maen  in 

the,  257 
Slane,  the  Yellow  Book  of,  20 
S/anga,  the  son  of  Parthahn,  221 
Slattery,  Most  Rev.  Dr. ;  Archbishop 

of  Cashel,  337 
Slaughter,    Battle    of  the    Hill   of; 

{Cath  Chmdc  an  Ah-),  312 
Slavery    of    the    Aitheach    Tuatka, 

alleged,  263 
S/echt,  Maqh ;  Battle  of,  101  [App.536 
Sleibhte  (Sletty),  4, 342, 349  [App.607 

[and  see  Fiucc] 
Slemhaiii,  38 

Sliabh  an  lurainn,  101,  102 
Sliabk  Ban  (in  Conuacht),  the  three 

Rosses  of,  426 
Sliabh  Crott,  the  Mountain  of  Harps, 

427 
Sliabh  Mairge,  17 

Sliabh  Mis,  (in  Kerry),  448, — (in  An- 
trim), 394. 
Sliabh  n-Ealpa  (the  Alps),  284 
Sliabh  na  m-Ban  (Co.  Tipperary)  396 
Sliqhe  Asail  (and  see  ^'JIidhluacru'\ 

''Cualann'\  "Z>t/fa"),  453 
Slighe  Mdr,  the,  453 
Sligech,  96,  146 
Sliocht  Brain  Finn,  211 
Sliocht   Diarmada,  110 
Sling,  the  {Cranntabhuill),  276 
Slothful  Fellow,  Tale  of  the  Flight  of 

the,  313,  316 
Sldaigheadha,  of  the  ;   ("  Military 

Expeditions");  ["Historic  Tales", 

No.  11],  284 
Smdil,  Smirdubh  Mac,  426 
Small  Pox,  "  Galar  breac",  84 
Smirdubh  Mac  Smdil,  426 
Smith,    Mr.    George ;    his  undertak- 
ing of  C>' Donovan's  edition  of  the 


Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  161, 
202, — copy  of  the  Felire  Aengusa 
transcribed  for,  371 

Smiths ;  of  the  Tuatha  De  Dunann, 
249,— St.  Patrick's  three,  337 

Smith,  the  Anglican  form  oi  Mac  an 
Ghobhan.  219 

Snaelt,  304  [rectius  Suaelt] 

Snamha  Aighnech,  Citan ;  (Carling- 
ford),  287 

Snedhgus,  333, — and  Mac  Riaghla, 
Tale  of  the  Navigation  of,  289 

Sobhairc(f,  217,  449 

Society ;  Irish  Archaeological  and  Cel- 
tic, 77  n.  etc. — Ossianic;  (publica- 
tion of)  [App.  590  n. — Gaelic  (pub- 
lication of  the),  14  n.  [App.  589  n. 
— St.  Patrick's,  of  Melbourne,  458 

Soilgech;  Sliabh  [App.  591  n. 

Soiltean  na  n-Gasan,  102 

Solly  head,  near  Tipperary  (Salchoid), 
Battle  of,  403 

Solomon's  buililer,  Ailian,  222 

Song  of  I  he  Women  of  Erinn,  the 
plaintive,  334. 

Sorrowful  Stories  of  Erinn,  the  three, 
319 

Sorar,  48 

Sorceress,  249 

Sosta,  Cluain-,  (Clonsost),  352,  353 

Sovereignty  of  Erinn,  the  [App.  621 

Spain,  222,  —  Bragantia  in,  44.  — 
Flight  of  Aedh  liuadh  to,  39(;. — 
his  death  in,  406, — (see  Mom^ra), 
243,  —  an  Irish  Bishop  builds  a 
church  in,  293, — voyage  in  a  curach 
to,  293 

Spaniards,  the,  fierce  and  haughty, 
224  [App.  581 

Spear,  cast  of  a,  311,  388, — of  Oisfn, 
the,  306 

Spears  (see  Arms),  245 

Spiritual  Directors,  368 

Spris,  Captain,  396 

Sraibhtbine ;  Fiacha,  386 

Srath  Cluada,  (Clyde),  [App.  591  n. 

Sreng's  Province,  246,  [App.  563 

Sreng,  herald  of  the  Firbolgs,  243,  246 

Sruibh  Brain,  427,  429 

Sruih  Cheanna  mhdir,  272 

Staff;  Tablet;  {T(Ma II- lor g) ;  [App. 
471.— Staff  of  Jesus  (the  Bachall 
/*■«),  101,  330,  338   [App.  539,  600 

Star,  the  Morning ;  (a  river),  [App. 
485. 

Staruidhe  [App.  495 

State  Pajiers,  vol.  ii.,  referred  to  [App. 
604 

"  Staves  of  the  Poets"  [App.  464 

Stephen  and  the  Martyrs,  368 
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Steward ;  the  king's  chief,  328 

Stockholm  ;  no  vestiges  of  Irish  MSS. 
found  in  tlie  collections  at,  5 

Stone,  a  warrior's  {Lid  Milidh),  394. 
— Patrick  coming  to  Erinn  on  a, 
393. — Shrieking  under  Conn,  a,  388. 
— Writing  on  [App.  464 

Stone  buildings  in  Erinn,  Mac  Firbis 
on,  223 

Stones,  couch  ornamented  with,  pre- 
cious, 310,  311 

Storytellers;  Feinigh,  220,  —  (Sean- 
chaidhe),  the,  3,  3  n. 

Strand  of  Baile  {Iho)  [App.  465,  475 

Strath  Clyde,  [App.  591  n. 

Stream,  the,  c.vlled  Sruth  Cheanna 
mhoir,  272 

Strongbowe,  Earl,  432  [App.  603. 

Study  tiie  materials  of  Irish  History  ; 
how  to,  437 

Suadk  [see  AgallamK],  etc.,  383 

■Suaelt.  [v.  Snaelt],  304. 

Suantraighe,  the  (sleep  melody),  254, 
255  [App.  608 

Succetus,    "  qui    est   [deus    belli]" ; 

Succession  ;  law  of,  227, — by  primo- 
geniture, 227, — of  the  Kings,  in 
Tiqhernach,  taken  from  Eochaidh 
O'Elynn,  69,— O'Clery's,  162  [App. 
648  et  seq. 

Suibhnc,  50 

SuidM  Laighen,  SUabh;  ("Mount 
Leinster")  [App.  475-8 

Suidh,  17  [App.  462 

Sidrg€,  217,  449 

Sullivan  (see  0' SuUeahhain,  267,  etc.) 

Sun,  Vallancey's  speculations  on  wor- 
ship of  the,  366 

Sunday;  law  of,  662. — Canon  as  to 
absence  from  Mass  on,  372, — le- 
gend, as  to  observance  of  the,  293 

Supremacy  of  Rome,  Canon  on,  373 
[App.  611 

Surgeon  of  Nuadha  Airgead-lamh,24:7 

Surgeons,  249, — treatment  of  Conor 
Mac  Nessa  by  his,  276 

Susanna,  369 

Swans,  Plain  of  the  Two  (Magh  Dd 
Gheis),  302 

Swimming,  exercise  of.  315 

Swineherd  of  Ji/7c//;( ;  St.  Patrick,  394 

Synchronisms ;  part  of  the  lore  of  the 
an  Ollamh,  240,— of  Flaiin  of  Mo- 
nasterboice,  54  [App.  509. — In  B. 
of  Ballymote  [App.  520.— In  B.  of 
Lecain,  App.  522 

System  of  law  and  policy  in  ancient 
Erinn ;  a  regularly  defined,  4 

Tribal /  Fi/id/i,  (l*oet's  Tablet; ;  [App. 
464,  465 


Tablets  (of  stone  and  wood) ;  [App. 

464,  465 
Tadhg,  son  of  Cuthal  0" Conor,  95 
Tadhg    "  an  Teaghkugh'",   ("  of  the 

Household");  [App.  547 
Tadhg  Cam  O'C/erig/i,  11, 
Tadhg  MacNamara  of  Ranna,  line  of, 

234 
Tadhg  son  of   Cian,  147,  209  [App. 

588  n. — Tale  of  the  Adventures  of, 
318. — his  progress  from  Cashel  into 
Meath  [App.  593 

Tailcenn,  the;  or  TaUgenn,  386,  387, 
389,  393,  397  [App,  617  et  seq.; 
624 

TaUldn,  12.  —  the  Fires  of,  287.— 
Games  at,  287, — Founded  by  Lugh 
Mac  Eithlenn  [App.  478,— Battle 
of,   448  [App.  586  n. 

Ta'dte,  the  wife  of  Eochaidh  Mac 
Eire,  287 

Tain  Be  Aingen,  283,  586  n,  587  n, 

589  n, 

Tain  Bo  Chuailgng,  the;  8,  29,  31,  69, 
278. — Story  of  the  recovery  of  the 
Tale  of  the,  29,  30,  32,  193,  278  — 
Language  of  Tale  of  Bruigheun  Da 
Derga,  older  than  that  of  the  Tale 
of  the ;  259. — of  the  Date  of  the 
[App.  507.— MS.  in  British  Mu- 
seum, 346 

Tain  Bo  Dartadha ,  185 

Tain  Bo  Flidais,  185  [App.  531 

Tal,  the  House  of  [App.  479 

Talbot  de  Malahidc,  Lord;  457  n. 

Tales  and  Poems  ;  Of  the  Imagina- 
tive, 296 

Tales  ;  Of  the  Historic,  238,  243.— 
List  of  in  B.  of  Leinster,  243  [App. 
683,  584.— Use  to  be  made  of  the, 
454.  —  their  authority  as  pieces  of 
History,  239,  241 

Tales  of  the  Immigrations  (Toc/^om- 
ladh^  oi  Parthaion,  oi  Nemhidh,  of 
the  Firboigs,  of  the  Tuatha  D^ 
Danunn,  of  the  Milesians,  etc.,  295 

Tales, — (the  Three  Sorrowful  Stories 
of  Erinn),  319 

Tale  of  jiedh  Oirdnidh€  and  the  en- 
chanted goblets  [App.  532 

Tale  of  the  Courtship  of  Ailbhe  (by 
Finn  Mac  CumhaiU),  283 

Tale  of  the  Tcan  Bo  Aingen,  283, 
586  n,  587  n,  589  u. 

Tale  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Aitheach 
Tuaiha,  230,  202 

Tale  of  the  Deatli  of  Aithirnc,  319 

Tale  of  the  Argain  Cathrach  Bdirche, 
261 

Tale  of  Bail€  Mac  Buain  [App.  464 
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Tale  ot  the  Com-tshiiJ  of  Beg-folud, 

283,  319 
Tale  of  theCaveof  5e/«c^  Coni//ais,2^3 
Tale  of  the  Irruption  of  the  Boyne, 

[App.  531 
Tale  of  the  Voyage  of  Breacan,  257 
Tale  of  the  Navigation  of  St.  Bren- 

dainn,  289 
Tale  of  the  adventures  of  Brian,  son 

oiFeahhall,  318 
Tale  of  Bricremi's  feast,  3J:6 
Tale  of  the  Bntujhean  Bheag  na  h- 

AlmhaiM,  313 
Tale  of  Cairbre  Cinn  Calf,  198 
Tale   of  the  C'aithreim  Cheallackain 

C/utisil,  238 
Tale  of  the  Cai/i  Muu/hp.  Tuireadh,2U 
Tale  of  King  Cathal  Mac  Finghuine, 

353 
Tale  of  theCathreimChonghail  Chkdr- 

ingnigh,  261 
Tale  of  the  Bruighean   Chaerthainn, 

313,  318 
Tale  of  the  Triumphs  of  Charlemagne 

[App.  531 
Tale  of  the  B)  idghean  Cheis^  an  Cho- 

raiiiii,  313 
Tale  of  the  Feis  Tighe  Chondin  Chinn 

t-SIelLM,  313 
Tale  of  the  Tdiii  bo  Chuailgn€,  29,  30, 

32,  185  [App.  507 
Tale  of  the  man  who  swore  by  St. 

Ciara)is  hand  [App.  532 
Tale  of  the  birth  of  Conn  Ced-Cathach 

[App.  531 
Tale  of  the  Red  Route  of  ConaJl  Cear- 

nach,  319 
Tale  of  the  adventures  of  Conall  Gul- 

ban,  319 
Tale  of  the  Death  of  Conchobhar  Mac 

Ne^sa  [App.  533 
Tale  of  the  Tragedy  of  Co7ichobhar 

Mac  Aes.so,  27-4 
Tale    of   the    adventures  of    Conla 

Ruadh,  318 
Tale  of  Constantine  the  Great  [App. 

532 
Tale  of  Core,  the   son  of  Lugluddh 

[App.  4G9 
Tale   of   the  adventures  of   Cormac 

Mac  Airt,  189,318 
Tale  of  the  Cave  of  Cruachabu  283 

[App.  532 
Tale  of  the  Sick  bed  of  Cuchulainn, 

[App.  505 
Tale  of  the  Tragedy  of  Curoi  Mac 

Daire,  273 
Tale  of  the  Bndghean  Da  Choga,  260 
Tale  of  the   Bndghean   Da   Derga, 

185,  242,  238 


Tale  of  the  Tain  Bo  Dartadha,  185 
Tale  of  the  Cathreim  Dathi,  242 
Tale  of  the  Debility  of  the  Ultonians, 

37,  187 
Tale  of  Deirdr^  and  the  sons  of  Uis- 

neach,  294,  319,  (and  96,  etc.) 
Tale  of  the  Pursuit  of  Diarmaid  and 

Grainne,  313 
Tale  of  the  Destruction  of  Dinn  Righ, 

252 
Tale  of  Donnchadh   O^Braoin  [App. 

532 
Tale  of  the  Forbids  Droma  Damh- 

ghoire,  198,  200,  271 
Tale  of  the  Exile  of  the  sons  of  Dtdl 

Dearmait,  319,  468 
Tale  of  the  Feast  of  Dun  na  n-Gedh, 

191 
Tale  of  the  Siege  of  Howth  (Forbais 

Fdair),  265 
Tale  of  the  Cave  of  Beann  Fdair,  283 
Tale  of  the  Courtship  of  Eimer,  by 

Cuchulainn,  278 
Tale  of  the  Bruighean  Eochaidh  Big 

Deirg,  313 
Tale  of  the  Sons  ofFochaidhMuighmh- 

eadhdin  [App.  531 
Tale  of  tlie  Courtship  of  Etain,  319 
Tale  of  Fiachna  Mac  Reataich,  198 
Tale  of  the  Tain  bo  Flidais,  185  [App. 

531 
Tale  of  Fraech  Mac  Fidhaigh  [App. 

503 
Tale  of  the  Imtheacht  an  GhiUa  Deu- 

cair,  313,  316 
Tale  of  Queen  Gormlaith,  131,  294 
Tale  of  Lahraidh  Loingseach,  251 
Tale  of  the  tragical  fate  of  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Lir,  319 
Tale    of   the  Tomhaidhm    Locha   n- 

Echach,  294 
Tale  of  the  Death  of  the  lady  Luaine, 

189 
Tale  of  Mac  Cois^,  the  poet,  and  the 

Fairy  Woman  [App.  532 
Tale  of  the  Loinges  Mac  Duil  Der- 

mait,  319,  [App.  468 
Tale  of   the  Echtra  Macha,  inghine 

Aedha  Ruaidh,  283 
Tale  of  Maehuthain  O'Cearbhaill,  76 

[App.  531 
Tale  of  the  Navigation  of  Maelduin, 

289 
Tale  of  the  Wanderings  of  Maeldum, 

185 
Tale  of  th  e  Tragedy  of  Maelfothartaigh 

Mac  Ronain,  277 
Tale    of   the    Courtship    of    Queen 

Meadbh,  282 
Tale  of  the  Cath  Muighe  Leana,  243 
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Tale  of  the  Cath  Muighe  Rath,  2 13 

Tale  of  the  Battle  of  Midrtheimm,  and 
Death  of  Cuchulainn,  319 

Tale  of  JViol/  Frassach  [App.  531 

Tale  of  Niall  "  Naot-c/hiallach"  and 
his  sons  [App.  531 

Tale  of  Tudhg  O'Briain  and  the  Devil 
[App.  532 

Tale  of  the  Sluaghed  Dathi  co  Sliabh 
n-Ealpa,  28-1 

Tale  of  the  Navigation  of  Snedgus  and 
MacBuif/hla,  289 

Tale  of  the  adventures  of  Tadhg  Mac 
Cein,  318 

Tale  of  the  Tockmarc  Momera,  243 

Tale  of  the  Second  Cath  Midghe 
Taireadh,  2-17 

Tale  of  the  Sons  of  Tuireann,  Sid 

Tale  of  the  Imramh  Ua  Corra,  289 

Tale  of  the  Children  of  Uisneach  [see 
Deirdre'],  319,  (and  9G,  etc.) 

Tallacht,  {Tamhlacht),  near  Dublin, 
26,  171,  353,  362,  36-1,  379 — the 
Bniiqhean  Da  JJer//a,  near,  259. — 
the  Martyrolotry  of,  353,  362,  364 

Tamhlorr/a  Filidh  (Staves  of  the  Po- 
ets) [App.  46-1: 

Tanaidhe  Mac  Uidhir,  (Mac  Guire), 
419 

Tanaidhe  O'Mulconry,  83 

Tanaiste  of  Luiqhne,  the,  [App.  546 

Tana;  Of  the,  ("Cow-spoils");  [  'His- 
toric Tales",  No.  7]  ;  277 

Tara,  anciently  called  Dridm  Cain 
[see  Teamair'],  244  [App.  620.— 
Battle  of  (a.d.  978),  403.— Saint 
Fiacc  as  to  the  desertion  of,  343 
[App.  605. — Bell  rung  by  Saint 
Ruadhan  round,  337.  —  Feast  of, 
287.— Palace  of,  285— The  first 
Feis  of,  by  OUamh  Fodhla,  218.— 
The  Sultair  of,  9,  10,  11,  41,  42, 
204  [App.  464  ;  496,  656.—  Cabur, 
stone-builder  of,  222. —  Troicjhlea- 
than,  rath-builder  of,  222. — Various 
mounds  at,  named  [App.  514 
Tarbhghu  [App.  492 
Tassach,  Bishop ;  artificer  of  St.  Pa- 
trick, 368  [App.  603,611, 
TaukJunn^  {the  Jvi<iii\Qv)  [App.  618 

T.C.D.  Library ;  MSS.  in,  23.— Prin- 
cipal vellum  MSS.  in,  102 
Tcabhtha,  (TefBa,  in  VVestmeath),  the 

Feara  Cul  of,  286 
Teach  Midhchiiarta,  the,  46,  187 
Teach   Moling    (now    St.    Mullens), 

231,302 
Teach  Riaghala  (Tyrella)  [see  Riagh- 

(h7],428 
Teach  Screptra,  79 


Teadgh  [rectius,  Tadhg']  Mac  Cein, 
mic   Oilel/u  Oluim,  147 

Teaghlaigh,  Tadhg  an  [App.  547 

Tealach  an  Chosgair  (Hill  of  the  Vic- 
tory), 451 

Teamair,  10,  48,  [and  see  Tara]. 

Teamair  Breagh,  409  [App.  626 

Teamair  Luachra,  185 

Teamhrach,  10,  [and  see  Tara]. 

Teanqa  Bithnua,  the  [App.  532 

Teat'hra,  384 

Tech,  [see  Teach] 

Techet,  Loch ;  (now  called  Loch 
O'Gara)  [App.  547 

Technical  language,  abuse  of,  by  the 
Poets,  45. 

Teffia  (see  Teabhtha),  286 

Teinim  Lacqha,  the,  240,  257 

Telltown  (Tailltin),  the  Fair  of,  287 

"  Temora"  of  MacPherson,  the,  300 
(see  Tara) 

Temple  Daidhi  [App.  593 

Templeport,Lake;  Inis  Madoc,  in,  27 

"  Ten  Commandments,  the ;  {Deich 
m-Breithir);  a  name  given  to  the 
Pentateuch,  9,  31 

Tengninha,Dnach,  15,  16  n.  [App.498 

Termonbarry  (Conuacht),  St.  Finn- 
bharr  of,  338 

Ter nog's  nurse,  427 

Testimonium  of  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters  [App.  544 

Tetbannach,  Tighernach- ;  K.  of  South 
Munster,  267 

Tethna  [App.  477 

Thatch,  300,— coloured,  310,  311 

Thersites,  the  Fenian;  (Conan  Mac 
Morna^,  317 

Thomond,  209. — Earl  of,  acceptance 
of  title  by  O'Brien  as,  237.— History 
of  the  Wars  of,  195,  233. 

Thrace,  the  Firbolgs  in,_  244 — The 
Picts  from,  450 

"  Thumb  of  Knowledge" ;  Finn's,  395, 
396 

Thuvles  (Din-Ias),  421 

Tiberius  Caesar,  contemp.  with  Cor- 
mac  Mac  Airt  [App.  520 

Tibrad,  Gort  na  ;    Battle  at,  395 

r/6;YaV/(',  419  [App.  621 

Tighe  Chondin  Chinn  t-Sleibhe,  Feis, 
313 

Tighernach,  St.,  323. —  Tetbannach,  K. 
of  South  Munster,  267.  -  -the  An- 
nalist, 41,  52,  57,  74.— Death  of 
[App.  517. — his  references  to  early 
authorities,  61. — his  Chronology, 
61.— Fragment  of  in  T.C.D.,  90.— 
Letter  fr^im  Rev  Dr.  Todd,  P. 
K  I  A.,  concerning  [App. 517. — Va- 
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rious  versions  of  passages  as  to  CVmi- 
baoth  [App.  519. — References  to  the 
Bachall  Isu  in  [App.  COS.  — his 
entry  of  the  deatli  of  Conchnbhar 
Mac  Nessa  [App.  637 

Tuihernaigli,  Cam. ;  (mountain  near 
kathcormac,  Co.  Cork),  2G7 

Tig/iernain,  3Iias- ;  the,  (Faten  of  St. 
Tighernati),  338 

Tighernan  G'Ruairc,  101 

Tighernmas ;  Edlenn,  son  of  [App.  621 

Tigh  Moling  (St.  Mullens,  Co.  Car- 
low),  231, 302, 

Tin-bath,  63 

Tipperary ;  flight  of  Brian  Ruadh 
O'Brien  into  North,  236.— Topo- 
graphy of  [App.  630 

Tipra  (or  Tobar)  Cheanna  mhoir,  272 

Tipra  Seangarnina  (in  Kerry),  306 
[App.  594 

Tiprait  Airqhi  [App.  508 

Tipra  ite,  419  [App.  621 

Tipraite  O'Braoin,  (O'Breen),  82 

Tir  Aedha,  70  [App.  527 

Tir  Chonaill  (Tirconnell),  329.— 
Aedh,  King  of,  401. — List  of  obits 
of  chiefs  [App.  570 

Tir  Fiackrach,  82,  418 

Tir  OiliUa,  22 

Tirechan^s  (St.)  annotations  on  Life 
of  St.  Patrick,  347. — Quotation 
from  [App.  608 

Tirerrill ;  march  of  Fomorians  to,  249 

Tirmrharna,  Eochaidh,  327 

Tirren  (the,)  sea,  16 

Title  and  Dedication  of  O'Clery's 
Glossary  [App.  557 

Title  and  Introduction  to  Mac  Firbis' 
Genealogies  [App.  572 

Thichtga,  daughter  oiMogh  Iiuith,i02 

Tobar  (or  Tipra)  Cheanna  mhoir,  272 

Tobias,  369 

Tochar  eter  dhd  whagh  (the  "  cause- 
way between  the  two  plains",  at 
Geisill,  near  Tullamore),  449 

TocHMARCA ;  Of  the  ("  Courtships")  ; 
["  Historic  Tales",  No.  8],  278 

Tochmarc  Emire  ;  Tale  of  the  [App. 
637-8.— Tale  of  the  Tochmarc  Mo- 
ment, 243,  282 

TocHOMLADH  (Immigrations  of  a  Co- 
lony), "  Historic  Tales"  of,  294 

Todd,  Kev.  J.  H.,  S.F.T.C.D.,  Pros. 
R.I.A.,  22  n.,  25  n.,  50  n.,  77  n., 
84  n.,  174, 457  n.,  [App.  646,  650.— 
his  Letter  on  Fragment  of  Tigher- 
nagh  [App.  517. — in  Oxford  to  com- 
pare the  Felire,  371. — on  contrac- 
tions in  MS.  of  Domhnach,  327. — 
possessor  of  St.  Patrick's  Bell,  337. 


—on  the  Picts,  450.— Belgian  MSS. 
lent  to,  362  [App.647. — his  notes  to 
Book  of  Obits,  etc.,  of  Christ  Church 
(as  to  the  Bachall  Isu)  [App.  6C'2 

Tof/hail  (the  destruction  of  a  Fort\ 
257,  265,  283 

ToGHLA,  Of  the,  ("  Destructions") ; 
["Historic  Tales",  No.3],  257,  265, 
283 

Toichleach  Ua  Gadhra  [App.  516 

Toilette,  Credhi's,  309 

ToirrdliealbliacJi  Mar  Ua  Conchobhair 
(O'Conor),  414  [App.  535 

Toirrdhealbhach  OBriain,  234.  [See 
Wars  of  Thomond.  [ 

Tolameus  Mac  Lairge  (Ftolemy  La- 
gus)  App.  521 

Tolka  river,  the  (Tulchlainn),  269 

ToU-cinn,  "  ton.sured  head"  [App  618 

ToMADHMA  (Bursting  of  Lakes),  Sto- 
ries of,  294 

Tonmhach,  109.  110  [App   539 

Tomaltach  Og  Mac  Donnchaidh  [App. 
547 

Tomb  of  Oscar ;  Ogham  inscription 
on,  304 

Tonn  Chliodhna,  the,  306 

Tonsure  (the  toll  cin?))  [App.  618 

Toomregan  {Tuaim  Drecain),  418 

Tooth  of  St.  Patrick,  the,  338 

Topographical  information  in  tract  in 
B.of  Lismore  (conversation  between 
St.  Patrick,  Oisin,  and  Caoilie), 
200. — in  tract  on  Diarmaid  and 
Grain)ie,  314. — Notices  in  Fenian 
Poem,  305, --Tract  (the  Agallamh 
naSeanorach),  307. — from  Emania 
to  Lusk.  282 

Torchair  [App.  489,  490 

Tor  chill  [App.  490 

Torna  Eigeas,  191. — his  Poem,  as  to 
burial  of  Dathi,  288 

Torna  O'Maeilchonair^ ,  148 

Torolbh  the  Dane,  403 

Torry  Island  [App.  563. —  Conaing's 
Tower  on,  244 

Toruigheacht  Dhiarmada  is  Ghraine, 
313 

Towers,  Round ;  Petrie's  work  on 
the,  381 

Traceries  on  shrines,  323 

Trade  with  Scotland  in  curachs,  257 

Tragedies  (Oitte  or  Aideadha)  ;  (His- 
toric Tales,  No.  6),  273 

Trdif/h  Caeil  (the  Strand  of  Cael), 
311 

Truigh  Eoihaile  (near  Ballysadari'), 
246 

Trdigh  mBaile  [App.  475 

Tralee,  Btramuin  near;  Finn  at,  305 
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Transformation  into  birds,  fairy,  426 
Travels  of  the  Gaedhil  before  reacli- 

ing  Erinn,  222 
Trees";  "The   Letters    and  the" 

[App.  468 
Treitill  the  Dane,  403 
Trenmdr,  304 

Tremt  (Trevit,  near  Tara),  19,  391 
"  Trias  Thaumaturgus",  Colgan's,  143 

■ — quotation  from.  387  n. 
Tribute  ;  History  of  the  Origin  of  the 

Boromean,  230 
Triuchadh  anAicme{\n  Kerry),  448 
Tri-Liafi;  Dun,  (Duntrileague),  312 
Trim  (Baile  At/ia  Tniim)  [App.  604 
Trinity,    the    Holy;    Colum    Cille's 

Hymn  to,  329 
Troif/kleatlHtn,  rath-builder  of  Tara, 

222 
Trophy,  barbarous  ;  (see  Brain).  27.5 
Troy ;  Story  of  the  Destruction  of, 

25 
Trumpeters,  248 
Tripartite  Life  of  St.Patrick,  330  [see 

Patrick]  :  [App.  609.— MS.  in  Bri- 
tish Museum,   345,   346.— on   St. 

il/nc     Carthainn,    325.  —  (Passage 

from),  344 
Tuadh  Mhumhaln,  209 
Tuaqh  Inbher  (Mouth  of  the  Bann) 

[App.  475 
Tuaim  da  Ghualann  (Tuam),  290 
Titaim  Drecain,  (Toomregan),  49,  50, 

418.— St.  Brkin  of  (637),  418 
Tuaim  nDreqan  [App.  513 
Tuaim  Tenha;  {Dinn  Rifjh) ;  [App.482 
Ttian  Mac  Cairill,  171 
Tuath  Emruis,  389,  [App.  621 
Tuatha   De    Danann,   28.  —  Genea- 
logy of  the,  215 — ill  Erinn,  (a.m. 

3303),  244.— fighting  under  Finn, 

315. — [see  Fairies,  etc.  [App.  505. 

—Physicians    of    the,  28,   221.— 

Secret  Agency  of  the,  286 
Tuath  Amrok,  389,  [App.  621. 
Tuatha  Fiodha,  the  (Forest  Tribes), 

450 
Tuathal  Mael  Garhh,  55,  59 
Tuathal  Teachtmar,  230,  264,  303  — 

the  daughter  of  [App.  585  n. 
Tuighen  (the  poet's  official    gown), 

383,  384 
Tiill^,  in  the  east ;  a  Couch  made  at, 

310 
Tuilen;  St.  Cairneck   of,  336  [App. 

600 
Tuirbh^  (Turvey,  near  Malahide,)  258 
Tuireann,  Tale  of  the  Sons  of,  319 
Tuirrin  hrighe  na  Righ  (iu  Scotland), 

287 


Tidach,  Finn,  308 

Tulach  na  n-Espuc  (near  Cabinteely, 

Co.  DubUn),  382 
Tulchlainn,  the;   (the  Tolka   river), 

269 
Tulla,  near  Cabinteely  (Tulach  na  n- 

Fspuc),  382 
TuUoch  (see  Tealach),  451 
Tulach  na  Fe'ine,  308 
Tuluigh,  "to  humble"  ;  connection  of 
the  word  with  Tailcenn  [Ajip.  617 
Tundal,  194 

Turgesius  the  Dane  (a.d.  840),  56,  400 
Turloch ;   the  Wars  of,  234.  —  Mo'r 

O'Conor,  183 
Turvey,  (Tuirbhe),  near  Malahide; 

Bay  of,  258 
Tutors,  subordinate,  3 
Tyranny  over  Ireland,  355 
Tyrella,  Co.  Down  (Teach  Righala) 

428 
Tyrone  (Tir  Eoghain),  329 
Tyrrhene  (r/rre'H)  Sea,  the,  16. 
Ua  Brain,  58 
Uachtair,  Loch,  108 
Ua  Chomjbhail,  1,  11,  12,  13,  21,  171 

—Book  of  the,  13,  44,  [App.  496 
Ua  Conchobhair  [see  O'Conor] ;  Ca- 

thal  Crobh-Dearg  [App.  547 
Ua    Cormaic;   Abban,    son    of,    382 
[App.    616 ;— Poem   by  Gilla   an 
Chomdedh,  70  [App.  526 
Ua    Corra,   Imramh;   Tale   of   the, 

289 
Uada,  in  Leighis  (Leix)  [App.  481-2 
Ua  Duinechda  (see  Colgu)  [Ajip.  615 
Ua  Flainn  ;  Aenghus,  399 
Ua  Floinn  ;  see  O'Floinn. 
Ua  Gairbh,  222 
Ua   Gormuin,   Maelmair^,   353,    361 

[App.  609 
Uaimh,  (Uatha,  etc.)  [App.  586  n. 
Uais,  72. 

Ualgarg  O'Ruairc,  398 
Ua  Lughair,  Dubhthach,  170 
Uamach,  Colman  [App.  608 
Ua  Neamhnainn,  Cael,  308  [App.  594 
Ua  Robhnrtaigh,  Donihnall,  331 
Uatha,  Of  the;  ("Caves"):— ["Histo- 
ric  Tales",  No.  9],  9.83.— Uatha; 
Uath  ;  Uaimh  [App.  586  n. 
Uch,  ("  Hch  oil"),  49 
Uch,  uch,  187  [App.  571 
Uchbadh,  130 

Ugaine  Mor,  63,  68,  207  [App.  .^21, 
451.— Race   of,   207-8.— Monarch, 
(B.C.  633),  252.— the  sons  of,  218 
Uqairif,  son  of  AiUll,  K.  of  Leinster, 

421 
Uibh  Foirchellain,  17 
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Ui  Bviuin,  102. —  Gillausaille,  lord  of, 
414 

Ui  Cremhthainn,  territory  of,  325 

Ul  Diannada,  13 

Uidhir,  Alac  ;   Tanaidhe,  419 

Uidhre;  Leahhar  na  A-,  182  [App.  570 

UiFaUghe{OSa\j),  302,  365,  395 

UiFhloinn;  Baik  Mor  [App.  548 

UiMain^,  312 

Ui  Me/e, 'Roma.n  pilgrims  settled  in, 
381  [and  see  Imcle,  App.  615] 

UiNeid;  Cam,  (Co.  Cork),  422 

Uinge  (an  ounce  ?)  [App.  493 

Uinche  defeated  by  Finn,  303 

Uisneach,  the  sons  of,  10,  14,  30,  36, 
96,  260,  275  [App.  527.— Tale  of 
Deirdre,  and  the  sons  of,  Q^  Aitkid 
Dheirdrire  Macaihh  Z7."),  294,  319 

Uithir,  218 

Uladh,  185,  207.— Magh-,  [App.  631 
n. — the  Mesca,  185  [App.  637. — 
the  Ceasnaoidhecin,  37  [App.  637-8 

Ulc  (see  Belagli  Mic  Uilc),  [App.  508 

UHdian  race,  the,  207,  363 

Ulltach,  Christopher,  148 

Ulster,  Annals  of,  23,  83  [App.  533.— 
Fragment  in  T.C.D.,  90 

Ultan,  St.,  343, — teacher  of  Tirechan, 
347,350  [App.  607-8 

Umaill  [App.  565 

Umhaill;  Burgheis-,  (Borrisoole),  Mo- 
nastery of,  178  [App.  561 

Umhall,  346 

Uncial  letters,  324 

Uraicept  [App.  471 

Uraichecht  [App.  501 

Urchair,  Baile-uth-an-,  (Ardnurchar, 
Westmeath),  276  [App.  593 

Ussher,  Archbishop;  as  to  Fkinn's 
synchronisms,  53. — his  Translation 
of  Canon  of  St.  Patrick  [App.  612 

Valentia  Island,  anciently  iJairbr^, 
(or  JDaraire'),  272 

Vallancey,  reckless  theories  of,  17. — 
his  nonsense  about  "  Creas",  366 

Valoignes ;  Hamo  de,  432 

Vandal  warfare  of  the  English  in  Ire- 
land, 355 

Vassalage  of  Tuatha  De  Danann,  248 

Vat  of  red  ale,  388. — of  royal  bronze, 
311 

Ventry  {Finntrdigh),  308,  315  [App. 
697 

Verse;  Chain-,  (Conachlann),  365 

Victory,  the  Hill  of  the  {Tealach  an 
Chosfj/air),  451 

Violation  of  a  King,  388  [App.  621 

Vision  of  Adamnan,  the,  424. — of 
St.  Bricin  {Baik  Bricin),  418 

Visions  (Fis),  Tales  of,  295 


Virgin,  the  Blessed ;  honoured,  367. 
— Ancient  Litany  of,  357,  380 
[App.  615. — Kepresentation  of  the 
Blessed,  323 

Virgin  Saints  of  Erinn,  the;  under 
Brighid,  369 

Virgular  characters  [App.  470 

Visitation,  Primate  Colton's  ;  Dr. 
Keeves'  edition  of  [App.  613 

Vows  of  Chivalry,  280,  314 

Waldron,  Laurence,  M.P.,  174  [App. 
646 

Wales,  Ancient  laws  of,  201 

Walter,  the  daughter  of  [App.  565 

Wand  of  the  Poet,  the  {Fleasc  Fili) 
[App.  464. — Sanctuary  under,  3 

Ward  (see  Mac  an  Bhatrd),  330, 
142.— Father  Hugh,  26,  [App.  645. 
—His  life  of  St.  Eumold,  381 

Ware,  Sir  James,  97,  107,  127,  etc. — 
on  Litany  ofAengus,  380. — his  refe- 
rence to  Flann,  53. — to  the  Annals 
of  Connacht,  105- -Mac  Firbis  em- 
ployed by,  127  (and  see  122). 

Wars  of  the  Danes  with  the  Gaedhil ; 
the  History  of  the,  188,  232 

Wars  of  Thomond,  the  History  of 
the,  233 

Watchguards,  Finn's,  315 

Waterford  (Port  Lairgg},  50 

Wave  of  Cliodhna,  the,  306 

Waves,  Magical,  of  the  Tuatha  D€ 
Danann,  447 

Well ;  of  Seangarmain,  the  (in  Kerry), 
306 — the,  called  Tohar  Cheanna 
M/io'ir.,  272 

Westminster,  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of ;  Crozier  in  the  possession 
of,  338 

Westminster  Abbey,  Papers  concern- 
uig  Ireland  in  the  Chajiter  House  of, 
[App.  604 

Wexford,  the  Picts  landed  in,  450 

Wheel;  Rowing,  (see Both Ramhach), 
383,401,421,423,  427 

White  ;  Priests  clad  in  [App.  505 

White  Book  of  Christ  Church,  re- 
ferred to  [App.  603 

Whiteness  of  Lime,  310 

Wicklow  (Inhher  Dcci)  [App.  485 

Widow's,  the,  Sheep ;  Case  of,  43-4. 

Wife  of  an  O/fowi/ii, Privileges  of  the,  3 

WUde,  Mr.  W.  R. ;  Census  Report  by 
[App.  630 

William,  Clann  ;  (Burkes  of),  422 

William  Gorm  O'Ruairc,  398 

William  Ruadh  O'Ruairc,  398 
Windele,  Mr.  John,  of  Cork  ;   nego- 
ciation  with  him  as  to  fragment  of 
Book  of  Lismore,  —  [Note.  This 
47 
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fragment  has,  since  the  deUvery  of 
these  Lectures,  been  restored  to  the 
original  Book  at  Lismore],  199 

Wings  of  birds  worked  in  thatch,  310, 
311 

Wisdom  ;  the  Seven  Orders  of,  9 

Wiseman.Cardinal ;  Crozier  in  posses- 
sion of,  338,  48 

Witches,  249 

Writers  (historic)  of  the  xii.,  xiii., 
and  xrv.  centm'ies,  82 

Writing  in  Erinn  before  St.  Patrick's 
time ;  Of  [App.  4G3 

Women ;  the  six  best,  in  the  world 
[App.  515. — of  Erinn;  the  Plain- 
tive Song  of  the,  334.  —  Foreign 
stammering  (Saxons),  385 


Wonders    of   Erinn ;    the    Carn    of 
Trdigh  Eoihaile,  one  of  the,  24G 

Wood;  writing  on  Tablets  of  [App. 
464 

"  World" ;  Daire  Dornmhar,  "  Empe- 
ror of  the  whole",  315 

Worship  of  the  Sun,  discovered  by 
Vallancey,  366 

Wurzburg,  MS.  at;  27. 

Yellow  Ford,  Battle  of  {Bel  an  Atha 
BuidJie),  417 

Yew  cover  of  Domhnach  A  irgid,  322 

Yew  tree  over  Baile's  grave ;  Tablets 
of  the  [-A^PP-  4C5 

Zeuss  (Grammatica  Celtica),    MSS. 
noted  by,  27 


[finis.] 
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